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PREFACE 


The  Philosophy  of  the  JVCnd  has  grown  up,  like  other 
sciences,  from  small  beginnings.  Many  proportions, 
coming  too,  in  many  instances,  from  able  writers,  have 
been  thrown  aside ;  truth  has  been  sifted  out  from  the 
mass  of  error,  until  at  last  a  great  number  of  important 
principles  is  ascertained.  But  while  it  is  exceedingly 
necessary  that  our  youth  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  these  principles,  it  is  impossible  Aat  they  should  go 
through  with  all  the  complicated  discussions  which  have 
been  held  in  respect  to  them.  Many  of  the  books  in 
which  these  discussions  are  contained  have  become  ex- 
ceedingly rare ;  and,  if  they  were  not  so,  no  small  num- 
ber of  students,  who  are  now  in  the  course  of  as  thorough 
an  education  as  our  coimtry  affords,  would  not  be  able  to 
purchase  them.  And  besides,  by  placing  before  the  stu- 
dent a  mass  of  crude  and  conflicting  statements,  his  mind 
becomes  perplexed.  To  be  able  to  resolve  such  a  mass 
into  its  elements,  and  to  separate  truth  from  error,  implies 
an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  intellect,  and  a  de- 
gree of  mental  discipline,  which  he  is  not  yet  supposed  to 
have  acquired ;  and  hence,  instea(\  gf  pbta^ii/ig  gaUpl^  Hn- 
portant  knowledge,  he  beconl^g  JBstiliStftil  of  everytmug 

Now  these  evils,  saying  nothing. of  ti^e  Joss  cf 'time  at- 
tendant on  such  a  course,  are  to  bfe'  rfe^r^t^di;^  in  1he  same 
way  as  in  other  sciences.  In  other  dfy^^JlTnjsntV^f  learn- 
ing, ingenious  men  discuss  points  ^f.^ifficulty ;  dbhflicting 
arguments  are  accumulated,  until  the  preponderance  on 
one  side  is  such  that  the  question  in  debate  is  considered 
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settled  Others  employ  themselves  in  collecting  facts,  in 
dasafying  them,  and  in  'Reducing  general  principles ;  and 
when  all  this  is  done,  the  important  truths  of  the  science, 
collected  from  such  a  y^briety  of  sources,  and  suitably  ar- 
ranged and  expressed,  are  laid  before  the  student,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  them.  And  this 
is  what  is  attempted,  to  some  extent,  to  be  done  in  the 
present  work,  which  is  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work 
on  the  same  subject  In  the  larger  work,  the  principles  of 
Eclecticism  and  Induction,  which  have  just  been  referred 
to,  are  applied  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  in  the 
present  I  have  been  obliged  necessarily  to  exclude 
from  the  abridgment  many  interesting  and  striking  illus- 
trations and  facts,  and  some  general  philosophical  views, 
which  would  have  had  a  place  if  our  Umits  had  permit- 
ted. I  indulge  the  hope,  nevertheless,  as  the  abridgment 
has  been  made  with  no  small  degree  of  care,  that  it  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  particularly  designed; 
viz.,  the  assistance  of  those  youth  who  need  some  knowl- 
edge of  Mental  Philosophy,  but  are  not  in  a  situation  to 
prosecute  the  subject  to  any  great  extent 

THOMAS  C  UPHAM 

SomMii  CciUgt^  Jfay,  1840. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ORIGIN  OF  KNOWLEDGE  IN  OENE&AL. 
^  1.  The  mind  susceptible  of  a  threefold  divisioD. 

The  Human  Mind,  regarded  as  a  whole,  is  undoubted- 
ly to  be  con^dered  as  constita6tng  a  nature  <nr  existence 
which  is  truly,  and  in  the  strictest  s&aae,  one  and  indivis- 
ible.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  would  have  a  correct  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  it,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate 
it  in  three  distinct  points  of  view.  Accordingly,  the  lead- 
ing Divii^ons  in  which  the  Mnd  presents  itself  to  our 
notice,  are  the  Understanding  or  Intellect,  the  Sens&Uli- 
ties,  and  the  'Will.  The  states  of  mind  which  are  the 
results  of  &e  action  of  these  leading  mental  departments, 
are  appropriately  expressed  by  the  phrases  intellectdal, 
SENsmvE  or  sentient,  and  vaLUNTAST  states  of  the  mind. 
—It  is  ihe  object  of  this  AbridCTient  to  examine,  in  as 
bridTa  manner  as  possible,  the  Divioons  which  naturally 
come  first  in  order,  viz.,  the  Intellect  and  the  Sensibilities 
Hie  limits  which  we  find  it  necessary  to  assign  to  the 
present  undertaking,  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
aminaticm  of  the  distinct  and  important  department  of  the 
WilL 

^  2.  The  Intellect  susceptible  of  a  soboidiMta  diTision. 

We  b^in  with  the  Intellect  or  Understanding;  thai 
department  of  the  mind  by  means  of  which  we  percdve, 
compare,  and  reason ;  and  which,  in  its  various  modes  of 
action,  is  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge.  Tlie  lutein 
lectual  part  of  man  may  be  considered  under  two  points 
of  view,  viz.,  the  J&ctemal  Intellect  and  the  Internal  In* 
tdlect ;  in  other  words,  intellectual  states  of  External, 
and  intellectual  states  of  Internal  origin.-*-IntelIectual 
states  of  External  origin  depend  for  tiiar  existence  xxpao 
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(he  ezisteiice  and  presence  of  external  objects.  If  the' 
mind  were  insulated  and  cut  off  £rom  the  outward  and 
material  worlds  or  if  there  w^e  no  such  outward  world, 
we  could  not  touch,  nor  hear,  nor  see.  All  those  mental 
states  whidi  we  express  when  we  speak  of  the  diversities 
of  touch,  and  smell,  and  taste,  of  .sound  and  sight,  are 
immediately  dependent  on  the  existence  and  presence  of 
«>mething  which  is  exterior  to  the  intdlect  itself. 

But  there  are  other  states  of  the  Intellect,  such, for  in-, 
stance,  as  are  expressed  by  the  words  truth,  falsehood, 

POWER,  INTELLIGENCE,  MERrT,  HEMERFT,  CAUSE,  OBLIOATICn*!, 

&C.,  which  are  not  thus  cl(^]^  connected  with  external 
things.  And  these,  in  distinction  firom  those  of  Exter- 
nal origin,  are  denominated  intellectual  states  of  Internal 
origin. 

4  3.  Of  the  connexion  of  the  mind  with  the  material  worhl. 

As  a  general  statement,  the  knowledge  which  is  Exter- 
nal in  its  or%in  is  acquired  first;  the  knowledge  which  is 
Interned  is  subsequent  The  mind,  whatever  may  ulti- 
mately be  found  to  be  the  extent  of  its  powers  of  percep- 
tion, appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  wholly  destitute 
of  any  actual  knowledge ;  and  is  first  brought  into  acticm, 
and  is  put  in  the  way  of  acquiring  knowledge,  by  means 
erf  its  connexion  with  the  material  or  outward  world. 

This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  correspondence, 
a  mutual  adaptation,  between  the  mind  and  outward  ma- 
terial Ihings.  They  appear  to  be  made  for  each  other. 
The  Creator  has  obviously  established  a  close  relation 
between  them ;  and  it  is  a  striking  and  important  fact, 
that,  in  this  connexion  of  the  mental  and  material  world, 
as  we  have  just  had  occasion  to  intimate,  we  are  proba- 
bly to  look  for  the  commencement  of  the  mind^s  activity, 
and  for  the  beginnings  of  knowledge. 

The  soul,  consideiid  in  its  relationship  to  external  na* 
ture,  may  be  compared  to  a  stringed  instrument  Re- 
garded in  itself  it  is  an  invisible  existence,  having  the 
capacity  and  elements  of  harmony  The  nerves,  the  eye, 
and  the  senses  generally,  are  the  chords  and  artificial 
firamework  which  God  has  woven  round  its  unseen  and 
unsearchable  essence.    This  living  and  curious  instiu- 
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moity  made  up  of  the  inTioble  sod  and  the  bodily  firam^ 
work  which  surromids  it,  is  at  first  vcncelefiB  and  flUcnt 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  it  will  ever  send  forth  its  aomids 
of  harmony,  mitil  it  is  touched  and  operated  upcm  hj 
liiose  outward  influences  which  exist  in  the  yarious  fonns 
and  adaptations  of  the  material  world.  Under  fliese  id* 
fluences  it  is  first  awakened  into  activity. 

i  4.  Oar  first  knowledge  in  general  of  a  material  or  external  origin. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  we  lay  down 
the  general  i>rincii>les^  fibst,  that  during  the  early  period 
of  lue  there  is  an  intimate  connenon  ^tween  the  mind 
and  the  material  world ;  and,  second,  that  far  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  mind's  acts  during  that  period  can  be 
traced  to  a  material  source.  In  proof  of  both  positions, 
particularly  the  latter,  we  may  properly  attend  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

(L^  What  has  been  said  will,  in  the  first  place,  be 
foima  agreeable  to  each  one's  individual  experience.  If 
we  look  back  to  the  early  periods  of  life,  we  discover, 
not  merdy  Ibat  our  ideas  are  then  comparatively  few  in 
number,  but  that  far  the  greater  proportion  of  them  are 
suggested  by  external  objects.  Ijhey  are  forced  upon  us 
by  our  immediate  wants ;  they  have  relation  to  what  we 
ourselves  see,  or  hear,  or  touch;  and  only  a  small  pro- 
portion are  internal  and  abstract  As  we  advance  in 
years,  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  are  brought  into  exer- 
cise, which  have  a  less  intimate  connexion  with  thmss 
external;  and  thoughts  firom  vrithin  are  more  rapidly 
multiplied  than  from  without  We  have  in  some  meas- 
ure exhausted  that  which  is  external ;  and  as  the  mind, 
awakened  to  a  love  of  knowledge  and  a  consciousness 
of  its  powers,  has  at  last  been  brought  fiiUy  into  action 
by  means  of  repeated  aflFections  of  the  senses,  a  new 
world  (as  yet  in  some  degree  a  terea  uicoGiftTA)  projects 
itself  upon  our  attention,  where  we  are  called  upon  to 
push  our  researches  and  gratify  our  curiosity. — This  is  the 
general  experience,  the  testimony  which  each  one  can 
give  for  himself. 

4  ^*  Shown  farther  from  what  we  noitice  in  children. 

In  the  second  place,  what  has  been  said  finds  confixma- 
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tioDL  in  what  we  observe  c^  the  prqnress  of  the  mind  m 
ii^bnts  and  children  geiuerally.  Ine  course  of  things 
which  we  observe  in  theni,  agrees  with  what  our  person- 
al consciousness  and  rememfarance,  as  fiair  bade  as  it  goes, 
enables  us  to  testify  with  no  little  confidence  in  our  own 
case.  No  one  can  observe  the  operations  of  the  mind  in 
infants  and  children,  without  bemg  led  to  believe,  that 
the  Creator  has  instituted  a  connexion  between  the  mind 
and  the  material  world,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of 
our  early  knowledge  is  from  an  outward  source. 

To  the  infant  its  nursery  is  the  world.  The  first  ideai 
of  the  human  race  are  its  particular  conceptions  of  its 
nurse  and  mother;  and  the  origin  and  history  of  all  its 
notions  majr  be  traced  to  its  atnimal  wants,  to  the  light 
that  breaks  in  fix)m  its  window,  and  to  the  few  objects  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cradle  and  hearth. 
When  it  has  become  a  few  years  of  age,  there  are  other 
sources  of  information,  other  foimtains  of  thought,  but 
they  are  still  external  and  materiaL  The  chfld  then 
learns  the  topography  of  his  native  village ;  he  explores 
the  margin  of  its  river,  ascends  its  flowering  hills,  and 
penetrates  the  seclusion  of  its  valleys.  His  mind  is  fiill 
of  activity ;  new  and  exalting  views  crowd  upon  his  per- 
ceptions; h^ beholds,  and  hears,  and  handles;  he  won- 
ders, and  is  delighted.  And  it  is  not  till  after  he  has 
grasped  the  elements  of  knowledge  which  the  outward 
world  gives,  that  he  retires  withm  himself,  compares, 
reasons,  and  seeks  for  causes  and  effects. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  what  has  now  been  stated  of 
the  tendencies  of  mind  m  children,  that  we  generally  find 
them  instructed  by  means  of  sensible  objects,  or  by  pic- 
tures of  such  objects.  When  their  teachers  make  an  ab- 
stract statement  to  them  of  an  action  or  event,  they  do 
not  understand  it ;  they  listen  to  it  with  an  appearance 
of 'confiiaon  and  vacancy,  for  the  process  is  undoubtedly 
d^ainst  nature.  But  show  them  tiie  objects  themselves, 
or  a  faithfiil  picture  of  them,  and  interpret  your  abstract 
expresdons  by  a  reference  to  the  object  or  picture,  and 
they  are  observed  to  learn  with  rapidity  and  pleasure. 
The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  spnngmg  up  and 
growth  of  thoughts  of  an  internal  and  abstract  origin. 
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0  6.  Further  proof  jof  the  beginnings  of  knowledge  from  eztenul  c 

In  the  third  place,  the  history  of  langaage  is  a  stroog 
nroof  of  the  correctness  of  the  position,  that  the  mindS 
nrst  brought  ii^  action  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  90* 
qtdres  its  earliest  knowlec^  firom  that  source.  At  fint 
words  are  few  in  number,  correqwnding  to  the  limited  ex^ 
lent  of  ideas.  The  vocabulary  of  savage  trib^  (thcBe, 
for  example,  which  inhabit  the  American  continent)' k  in 
general  exceedmgly  limited:  The  growth  of  a  lansuage 
c(»Te^nds  to  the  growth  ;of  mmd;  it  iextends  ^elfbj 
the  mcreased  number  and  power  of  its  words,  nearly 
in  exact  correspondence  with  the  mult^lication  and  the 
increased  complexity  of  thought  Now  the  history  of  all 
languages  teaches  us,  that  words,  which  were  invented 
and  brou^t  into  use  one  after  anodier  in  the  gradual  way 
just  mentioned,  were  first  employed  to  express  external 
objects,  and  afterward  were  used  to  express  thoughts  of 
internal  ori^. 

Almost  adl  the  words  in  eveiy  language,  expresdve  of 
the  susceptibilities  and  op^aticms  of  the  mmd,  may  be 
clearly  ^bown  to  have  had  an  external  origm  and  zpph' 
cation  before  they  were  applied  to  the  mind.  To  imagine, 
in  its  literal' signification,  implies  the  forming  of  a  picttore ; 
to  IMPRESS  conveys  the  idea  of  leaving  a  steaiq>  or  mark, 
asthe  seal  leaves  its  exact  likeness  or  stamp  <Mi  wax;  toBK-* 
fLBCT  literallymeans  to  turn  back,  to  go  over  the  ground 
again,  &c.  These  words  cannot  be  aj^lied  to  the  mind 
in  the  literal  sense ;  the  nature  of  the  mind  will  not  admit 
of  such  an  application ;  the  inference  therefore  is,  that 
they  first  had  an  external  application.  Now  if  it  be  an 
established  truth,  as  the  hbtory  of  languages  seems  to 
show  that  it  is,  that  all  language  has  a  primary  reference 
to  external  objects,  and  t^t  there  is  no  term  expressive 
of  mental  acts  which  was  not  originally  expressive  of 
something  material,  the  concluaon  would  seem  to  be  a 
fair  one,  that  the  part  of  our  knowledge  which  has  its  rise 
by  means  of  the  senses,  is,  as  a  general  statem^t,  first  in 
origin.  And  the  more  so,  when  we  combine  witii  these 
views  the  considerations  which  have  been  previously  ad- 
yanced. 
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4  7.  The  same  subjeet  further  illustia^. 

And,  in  the  fourth  place,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
all  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on  persons 
who,  fix)m  their  birth  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  have 
been  deprived  of  any  of  the  senses,  and  all  the  extraordi- 
naiy  facts  which  have  come  to  knowledge,  having  a  bear- 
ing on  thb  ini;uir^,  go  strongly  in  favour  •f  the  views 
which  have  been  given. — ^It  appears,for  instance,  from  the 
observations  whidi  have  been  made  in  regard  to  persons 
who  have  been  deaf  until  a  particular  period,  and  ^en 
have  been  restored  to  the  power  of  hearing,  that  they  have 
never  previously  had  those  ideas  which  naturally  come  in 
by  that  sense.  If  a  person  has  been  bom  blind,  the  re-* 
suit  is  the  same ;  or  if,  havii^  the  sense  of  ^ht,  it  has  so 
happened  that  he  has  never  se«i  any  colours  of  a  partic- 
ular description.  In  the  one  case,  he  has  no  ideas  of  col- 
ours at  all;  and  in  the  other,  only  of  those  colours  which 
he  has  seen. — ^It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  tibis  is  what 
might  be  expected,  and  merely  proves  the  senses  to  be  a 
source  of  knowledge,  without  necessarily  invdving  the 
priority  of  that  knowledge  to  what  has  an  internal  GsiffSL 
But  then  observe  the  persons  refored  to  a  Uttle  fur£er, 
and  it  will  be  found,  as  a  general  statement,  that  the  in- 
ternal powers  of  thdbr  minds  have  not  been  unfolded ;  they 
lay  wrapped  up  in  a  great  measure  in  their  original  dark- 
ness ;  no  inward  light  j^rings  up  to  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  that  which,  m  oSier  cases,  bursts  in  from  the 
outward  world.  This  circumstance  evidently  tends  to 
confirm  the  principles  which  we  are  aideavourii^  to  il- 
lustrate. 

Of  those  extraordinary  instances  to  which  we  alluded, 
as  having  thrown  some  Ugkt  on  the  history  of  our  intel- 
lectual acquisitions,  is  the  account  which  is  giv^  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year 
1703,  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  young  man  in  the  city  of  Char- 
ges At  the  age  of  three-and-tweniy,  it  so  happened,  to. 
the  great  surprise  of  the  whole  town,  that  he  was  sud- 
denly restored  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  acquired  the  use  of  lang^e.  Deprived  for  so  kng  a 
penod  of  a  sense  which,  in  unportahce,  ranks  with  the 
sifijht  and  the  touch,  unable  to  hold  communion  with  hi? 
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feQcw-beings  by  means  of  oral  or  vmtten  langaage,  and 
not  particularly  ccnnpelled,  as  he  had  ereiry  care  wkq  of 
him  by  his  fnends  and  relations,  to  brinj^his  ftMsdtiesinlo 
exercise,  the  pow^^  of  his  mind  remained  without  hay- 
ing opportumty  to  unfold  thanselre^  Being  nfamined 
by  some  men  of  discamm^t,  it  was  found  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  a  Grod,  of  a  soul,  of  the  moral  merit  or  demeril 
of  human  actions,  and,  what  im^t  seem  to  be  yet  more 
remarkable,  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  die ;  the  agomcs 
of  dissolution,  the  grief  of  firiends,  and  the  ceremcmies 
of  interment  bdng  to  him  inexplicable  mysteries. 

Here  we  see  how  miich  Imowledge  a  person  was  de- 
prived of,  merely  by  his  wanting  the  single  sense  of  hear- 
ing ;  a  proof  tlmt  the  senses  were  designed  by  our  Cre- 
ator to  be  the  first  source  of  knowledge,  and  tnat  without 
them  the  faculties  of  the  soul  would  never  become  oper- 
ative. , 

^  8.  Xlostratioa  from  the  case  of  Jaidm  Mitchell. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  this  sort  which  in- 
genious men  have  noticed  and  recorded.  In  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Sodety  at  Edinburgh,  (voL  viL,  part 
L,)  is  a  Memoir  communicated  bv  Dugald  Stewart,  wnbh 

fives  an  account  of  James  AGt^ell,  a  boy  bom  deal  and 
lind.  The  history  of  this  lad,  who  laboured  under  the 
uncommon  afiKction  of  this  double  d^iivaticm,  illustrates 
and  confirms  all  that  has  be^i  above  stated.  He  made 
what  use  he  could  of  the  only  senses  which  he  possessed, 
those  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  and  gained  finxn  them  a 
number  of  ideas.  It  was  a  jMroof  of  the  diligence  w^ 
which  he  employed  the  limited  means  which  were  given 
him,  that  he  had  by  the  sense  of  touch  thorou^ihr  ex- 
plored the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house 
where  he  lived  for  hundreds  of  yards.  But  dq^yed  of 
sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  intercourse^  by  speecm,  it  was 
very  evident  to  tiiose  who  observed  Irim,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  his  knowledge  was  in  amount  exceedingly 
small.  He  was  destitute  of  those  perceptions  which  are 
appropriate  to  the  particular  senses  of  which  he  was  dis- 
prived;  and  also  of  many  other  notions  of  an  internal 
origin,  which  would  unaoobtedly  hate  arisen,  if  tte 
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powers  of  the  nund  had  preTioualy  been  rendered  fidjy 
operative  by  means  of  those  assistances  which  it  usually 
reo^ves  from  the  bodily  organs. — Such  instances  as  these, 
however  they  may  at  first  appear,  are  extremely  impor 
tant  They  furnish  us  with  an  appeal,  not  to  mere  spec* 
idations,  but  to  hct  And  it  is  only  b][  checking  undue 
speodation^  and  by  contmually  recurring  to  (a^  that 
our  promts  in  this  science  will  become  sure,  rapid,  and 
ddi^tnd* 


CHAPTER  n. 

SENSATION  AND  PERCEPTION. 
^  9.  Sensation  a  aunple  mental  state  originating  in  the  i 

In  tracmg  the  history  of  that  portion  of  human  thought 
which  is  of  external  ori^,  y^e  nave  frequent  occasion  to 
make  use  of  the  words  Sensation  and  Perception.  The 
term  sensation  is  not  of  so  gaieral  a  nature  as  to  include 
every  variety  of  mental  state,  Init  is  limited  to  such  as 
answer  to  a  particular  desmption.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  usage  of  language  would  forUd  our  speaking  of 
Ihe  feelings  of  warmth,  and  coldness,  and  hardness,  as 
well  as  of  ihefedings  of  love^and  benevolence,  and  an- 
ger, but  it  would  cliMirly  fiMrUd  our  usin^  the  teim  sens$a- 
tion  with  an  applicatictt  equally  extensive.  Its  trnplica- 
fion  is  not  only  limited,  but  is  nxed  with  a  conadorable 
degree  of  jH«cision. 

Sensation,  being  a  sample  act  or  state  of  the  mmd,  is 
unsusceptible  of  definition ;  and  this  is  one  of  itd  charac* 
teristics.  As  this  alone,  however,  would  not  separate  it 
from  many  other  mentsd  states,  it  has  this  peculiarity  to 
distinguish  it,  HiatUis  immediately  successive  to  a  change 
in  same  organ  of  sense^  orjot  least,  to  a  bodily  change  of 
tome  kind.  But  it  is  evident,  that,  in  respect  to  numerous 
other  feelii^  this  statement  does  not  hold  good.  They 
are  immediately  subsequent,  not  to  bodily  impresoons^ 
but  to  other  states  of  the  soul  itself.    Hence  it  is,  thai 
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while  we  ^eak  of  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cdd,  of 
hardness,  of  smoothness,  roughness,  and  the  hke,  we  do 
not  commonly  apply  this  term  to  joy  and  sorrow,  hatted 
and  love,  iand  oUier  emotions  and  passions. 

^  10.  All  sensation  is  properly  and  truly  in  the  mind. 

Sensation  is  often  regarded  as  something  havings  a  po- 
sition, and  as  taking  place  in  the  body,  mi  partieiilarly 
in  the  organ  of  sense.  The  sensation  of  touch,  as  we 
seem  to  imagine,  is  in  die  hand,  which  is  the  organ  of 
touch,  and  is  not  truly  intern^ ;  the  heanng  is  in  Sie  ear, 
and  the  vision  in  the  eye,  and  not  in  the  souL  But  all 
we  can  say  with  truth  and  on  good  grounds  is,  that  the 
organs  of  sense  are  accessory  to  sensation  and  necessary 
to  it ;  but  the  sensation  or  feeling  itself  is  wholly  in  the 
mind.  How  often  it  is  said  the  eye  sees ;  but  the  prop^ 
language,  if  we  look  at  the  sulject  philosophicsJly,  is, 
that  the  soul  sees ;  for  the  eye  is  only  the  organ,  instru- 
ment, or  minister  of  the  soul  in  visual  perceptions. 

«  A  man,"  says  Dr  Reid,  "  cannot  see  the  satelhtes 
of  Jupiter  but  by  a  telescope.  Does  he  conclude  from 
this  that  it  is  the  telescope  that  sees  those  stars?  By 
no  means;  such  a  conclusion  would  be  absurd.  It  is  n:) 
less  absurd  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  eye  that  sees,  or  the 
ear  that  hears.  The  telescope  is  an  artificial  organ  of 
sight,  but  it  sees  not  The  eye  is  a  natural  organ  oi' 
sight,  by  which  we  see ;  but  the  natural  organ  sees  as  lit  • 
tie  as  the  artificial." 

^11.  Sensations  are  not  images  or  resemblances  of  objects. 
But  while  we  are  careful  to  as^gn  sensa^ns  their  true 
place  in  the  mind,  and  to  look  upon  what  is  outwsffd  in 
)he  body  as  merely  the  antecedents  or  cause  of  them,  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  guard  against  a  danger 
diiectlv  the  reverse  of  that  which  has  been  remarked  on. 
We  are  apt  to  transfer  to  the  sensation,  considered  as  ex- 
isting in  the  nund,  some  of  those  qualities  which  belong  to 
the  external  object  But  in  pwnt  of  fact^  our  sensations 
are  by  no  means  copies,  pictures,  or  images  of  outward  ob- 
jects ;  nor  are  they  representations  of  them  in  any  material 
sense  whatever ;  nor  do  theypossess  any  of  thar  qualities 
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It  is  true,  we  often  think  it  othemvise ;  constantly  o& 
Cttpied  with  external  objects,  when  in  ^e  act  of  ooa 
templation  we  retire  within  the  mind,  we  imwarily  carry 
with  ns  the  form  and  qualities  of  matter,  and  stamp  i& 
Jlceness  on  l^e  thought  i1sel£  But  the  tk>ught,  whatev* 
er  it  may  by  the  coi^tulion  of  our  nature  be  the  sign  o^ 
has  no  form,  and  presents  no  image  analogous  to  what 
are  outwardly  objects  of  touch  and  sdght;  nor  has  it  form 
or  image  in  any  sense  which  we  can  concave  o£  When, 
tiberefore,  we  nave  an  idea  of  some  object  as  rouod,  we 
are  not  to  in£sr,  fiom  the  existence  of  the  quality  in  the 
outward  object,  Aat  the  mental  state  is  possessed  of  the 
same  quality.  When  we  think  of  anything  as  extended, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tlie  thought  itself  has  exten- 
sion. When  we  behold  and  admire  the  varieties  of 
colour,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  indulge  the  pi:esumpti(Hi 
that  the  inward  feelings  are  painted  over,  and  radiant 
with  corresponding  hues.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
and  the  admisaon  of  such  a  principle  would  lead  to  a 
ftmltitude  of  errors. 

^  13.  The  connexion  between  tBe  mental  and  physical  change  not  caps- 
ble  of  explanation. 

(L)  External  bodies  operate  on  the  senses,  before 
there  is  any  affection  of  the  mind,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  the  predse  character  and  extent  of  this  Oj^eration 
is.  We  know  that  some  object  capable  of  affecting  the 
organ  must  be  applied  to  it  in  some  way  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  also,  that  some 
change  m  the  or^an  actually  takes  place ;  but  further 
than  this  we  are  involved  in  uncertamty.  All  we  can 
undertake  to  do  at  present  is  merely  to  make  a  statement 
of  the  facts,  viz.,  Ae  application  of  an  external  body, 
and  some  change  in  consequence  of  it  in  the  organ  of 
flense. 

(n.)  Subsequently  to  the  change  in  the  organ,  either 
at  its  extremity  and  outward  developement  or  in  the 
brain,  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  of  which  it  may  be 
conadered  as  making  a  part,  a  change  in  the  mind  or  a 
new  state  of  the  mmd  immediately  takes  place.  Here 
ibo  we  are  fimited  to  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact 
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We  here  touch  upon  one  of  those  boundaries  of  the  in- 
tellect which  men  are  probably  not  destined  to  pass  in  the 
present  life.  We  find  ourselves  unable  to  resolve  and 
explain  the  connexion  between  mind  and  matter  in  tUs 
case,  as  we  do  in  all  others.  All  we  know,  and  all  wc 
can  state  with  confidence  is,  that  a  mental  affection  is 
immediately  subsequent  to  an  affection  or  change  which 
is  physical  Such  is  our  nature,  and  such  the  appcnnt- 
ment  of  Him  who  ordered  it 

4  13.  Of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  perception. 

We  next  come  to  the  subject  of  pebceptkhv,  which  u 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  sensation.  This  term, 
like  many  others,  admits  of  a  considerable  latitude  in  its 
application.  In  common  language  we  are  not  only  said 
to  have  the  power  of  perceiving  c^tward  objects,  but  also 
of  perceiving  the  agreement  or  disagreement  in  the  ads 
Df  the  imnd  itself.  Accordii^y,  we  pcrcdve  a  tree  in 
the  forest  or  a  ship  at  sea,  and  we  also  percdve  that  the 
whole  is  greater  uian  a  part,  and  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  But  whiat  we 
have  to  say  here  does  not  concern  internal  perception,  but 
merely  that  which  relates  to  objects  exterior  to  tiie  mind 

Perception,  using  the  term  in  its  apphcation  to  outward 
objects,  differs  firom  sensation  as  a  whole  does  firom  a  part ; 
it  embraces  more.  It  may  be  defined,  therefore,  an  affec- 
tion or  state  of  the  mind  which  is  immediately  successive 
to  certain  qff*ections  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  tohich  is 
referred  by  its  to  something  Vernal  as  its  cause. 

i  14.  Perception  makes  U3  acquainted  with  a  material  world. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  term  sensation,  when 
applied  to  the  mind,  expresses  merely  the  state  of  the 
mifid,  without  reference  to  anythmg  external,  which  might 
be  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  truly  sun- 
pie  feeling.  Perception,  on  the  contraiy,  is  the  name  of 
a  complex  mental  state,  including  not  merely  the  internal 
affection  of  the  mind,  but  also  a  reference  to  the  exterioi 
cause.  Sensation  is  wholly  within ;  but  Perception  car- 
ries us,  as  it  were,  out  of  ourselves,  and  makes  us  ac- 
quaiirted  with  the  Urorld  around  us.    It  is  especially  bv 
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tneaiis  of  this  last  power,  that  material  nature,  in  all  tts 
varieties  of  form  and  beauty,  is  brought  within  the  range 
of  our  inspecticm.  If  we  had  but  sensation  alone,  there 
would  still  be  f(mn,  and  fragrance,  and  colour,  and  har- 
mony of  sound,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  wholly  inward 
The  mind  would  seem  to  constitute  everything ;  we  could 
know  no  other  world,  no  other  form  of  bdng.  Percep- 
tion prevents  the  possibihty^^  of  such  a  mistake ;  it  imde- 
ceives  and  dissipates  the  flattering  notion,  that  all  thin^ 
are  in  the  soul ;  it  leads  us  to  other  existences,  and,  in 
particular,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  vast  and  complicated 
fabric  of  die  material  creation. 

$16.  Of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  noticed  that  sen- 
sation implies  the  existence  of  an  external  material  world 
as  its  cause,  and  that  ferceftion  implies  the  same  exist- 
ence both  as  cause  and  object  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  that  we  are  altogether  imorant  of  the  subjective  or 
real  essence  of  matter.  Our  Knowledge  embraces  merely 
its  qualities  or  properties,  and  nothing  more.  Without 
proposing  to  enter  into  a  minute  exammation  of  them,  it 
will  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  tiie  quaUties  of  material 
bodies  have  been  ranked  by  writers  under  the  two  heads 
of  Primary  and  Secondary.. 

The  PRIMARY  QUALrriES  are  known  by  being  essential  to 
the  existence  of  all  bodies.  They  are  extension,  figure, 
divisibihty,  iand  solidity ;  and  some  writers  have  included 
motion.  They  are  called  frmart  for  the  reason  already 
distinctly  referred  to,  that  all  men  embrace  them  in  the 
notions  which  they  form  of  matter,  and  that  they  are  es- 
sential to  its  existence.  All,  bodies  have  extension,  all 
bodies  have  figure,  all  are  capable  of  diviaon,  all  possess 
the  attribute  of  solidity. 

By  soLrorrv  in  bodies  (perhaps  some  would  prefer  the 
term  resistance)  is  to  be  understood  that  quality  by  which 
a  body  hinders  the  approach  of  others  between  which  it 
b  interposed.  In  this  sense  even  water,  and  all  other 
flmds  are  solid.  If  particles  of  water  could  be  prevented 
from  separating,  they  would  oppose  so  great  resistance, 
that  it  would  be  in^posable  for  an)  two  Dodies  between 
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which  they  might  be  to  come  in  contact  This  was 
shown  in  an  experiment  which  was  once  made  at  Flor- 
ence. A  quantity  of  water  was  enclosed  in  a  gold  ball, 
whichy  on  ihe  most  violent  pressure,  could  not  be  made  to 
fill  the  internal  cavity  until  the  water  inside  was  forced 
through  the  pores. 

There  is  reason  also  for  that  part  of  the  arrangement 
which  includes  DTVisiBiLrrv.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
particle  so  small  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  division. 
And  to  that  small  particle  must  belong,  not  only  divisi* 
bility,  but  the  qualities  of  solidity,  extension,  and  figure. 

4  18-  C)f  the  secondary  qaalities  of  matter. 

The  SECONDARY  qualities  of  bodies  are  of  two  kinds. 
(1.)  Those- which  have  relation  to  the  perceiving  and 
sentient  mind ;  (2.)  Those  which  have  relation  to  other 
bodies. 

Under  the  first  class  are  to  be  included  sound,  colour, 
taste,  smell,  hardness  and  softness,  heat  and  cold,  rough- 
ness and  smoothness,  &c.  When  we  say  of  a  body  it 
has  sound,  we  imply  in  this  remark  that  it  possesses 
qualities  which  will  cause  certain  effects  in  the  mind; 
the  term  sound  being  applicable,  by  the  use  of  lan^age, 
both  to  the  qualities  of  the  external  object  and  to  me  ef- 
fect produced  within.  Wh^n  we  say  it  has  colour,  we 
always  make  a  like  ref(^ence  to  tiie  mind,  which  beholds 
and  contemplates  it ;  and  it  is  the  same  of  the  other  sec- 
ondary  qualities  of  this  description. 

The  other  class  of  secondary  qualities,  (or  properties, 
as  they  are  not  unfirequently  termed,)  those  which  have 
relation  to  other  material  bodies,  are  exceedingly  various 
and  numerous.  The  material  substance  which,  m  rela^ 
ti(m  to  the  mind,  possesses  the  qualities  of  sound  and  col- 
our, may  possess  sJso,  in  relation  to  other  bodies,  the^cjual* 
itics  or  properties  of  malleability,  fuabiBty,  solubilitv, 
permeability,  and  the  like. 
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CHAPTER,  m. 

THE  SENSES  OF  SMELL   AND  TASTE. 

^  17.  Nature  and  importance  of  the  senses  as  a  source  of  koowlodge. 
It  is  desirable  to  keep  dearly  m  mind  the  precise  re- 
lation of  the  senses  to  me  origm,  progress,  and  amount 
of  our  knowledge,  and  to  possess,  if  possible,  a  correct 
understanding  of  their  true  value.  In  a  certain  sense,  the 
possesion  of  the  bodily  organs  with  which  we  are  ftu*- 
nished,  is  not  essential  and  prerequisite  to  the  posses^n 
of  that  knowledge  which  we  are  accustomed,  to  ascribe 
to  them.  There  is  nothing  unwarrantable  and  unreason- 
able in  the  supposition,  mat  the  knowledge  which  we 
now  have  by  their  means  might  have  b^  possessed 
without  their  aid,  either  immediately,  or  in  some  way 
altogether  different  Their  use  and  indispensableness  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  certain  portion  of  what  men  are  per- 
mitted to  know,  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  and  appoint- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  Maker.  It  is  undoubtedly  an 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  remark,  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  has  a  Ml  acqu^tance  with  all  those  out- 
ward objects  which  present  themselves  to  our  notice, 
without  being  indebted  to  any  material  instrumentality 
and  mediation.  He  parceives  m  another  way,  or,  rather, 
all  knowledge  is  inherent  in,  and  originally  and  unalter- 
ably essential  to  himself. 

It  is  not  so,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  with  any 
other  beings,  and  certainly  not  with  man.  Although  a 
^eat  part  of  his  knowledge  relates  to  material  things,  he 
IS  so  formed,  and  his  constitution  is  so  ordered,  that  he  is 
wholly  dependent  for  it  on  the  senses. — ^Deprive  him  of 
the  ear,  and  all  nature  becomes  silent ;  deprive  him  of 
the  eye,  and  the  sun  and  moon  withdraw  their  light,  and 
the  universe  becomes  darkened ;  deprive  him  of  the  sense 
of  touch,  and  he  is  then  entirely  insulated,  and  as  much 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  others  as  if  he  were 
the  only  hemg  in  existence. 
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^  18.  Connexion  «f  the  bfain  witb  sensalion  and  percefktion 
(I.)  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  Whefher  these  vievm 
cLe  intended  to  ^cchide  the  brain,  as  having  a  connexbn 
with  the  senses  in  the  results  which  are  here  ascribed  to 
them"?   And  this  inquiiy  leads  us  to  obsenr^  (what  has 
been  b^re  aHuded  to,)  that  the  brain  is  a  prominent  or- 
gan in  the  material  pau^t  of  the  ffrocesB  of  sensation  and 
if  external  percqition.    The  senses  evidently  cannot  be 
separated  fiom  the  nervous  qrstem.    But  the  substance 
which  is  fetmd  ia  the  nerves,  excepting  the  coat  in  which 
it  is  enveloped,  is  the  same  as  in  the  brain,  bdng  of  the 
same  soft  and  fibrous  texture,  and  in  continiuty  with  it 
As  a  genesal  statement,  when  the  brain  has  been  in  any 
way  injured,  the  mward  sensation,  which  would  odier- 
wise  be  distinct  on  the  presence  of  an  external  body,  is 
imperfect    Also,  if  the  nerve  be  injured,  (ur  if  its  conti- 
nuity be  disturbed  by  the  pressure  of  a  tight  ligature,  the 
^Eect  is  the  same ;  a  circumstance  whidi  goes  to  confirm 
the  alleged  identi^  of  substance  in  the  two. 

(IL)  The  brain,  therefore,  and  whatever  of  the  same 
substance  is  in  continuity  with  it,  particularly  the  nerve^ 
constitutes  the  sensorial  organ^  whidi,  in  the  subordinate 
etgsms  of  taste,  smeQ,  si^ht,  touch,  and  hearing,  presents 
itself  under  di&rent  modmcations  to  external  objects.  Ob 
this  organ,  the  sensorial^  as  thus  explained,  an  impression 
must  be  made  before  there  can  be  sensation  and  percep- 
tion. 

An  impression,  for  instance,  is  made  on  that  part  of  the 
sensorial  <urgan  called  the  auditor^r  nerve,  and  a  state  of 
mind  immeoiately  succeeds  which  is  varicnisly  termed,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  in  which  it  is  contemplated,  ^ther 
the  sensation  or  the  perception  of  sound. 

An  impression  is  made  by  the  rays  of  light  on  that  ex- 
pansion of  the  optic  nerve  which  forms  what  is  called  the 
BETiNA  of  the  eye,  and  the  intellectual  principle  is  imme- 
diately brought  into  that  new  poation,  which  is  termed 
visual  perciq[>tion  or  a  perception  of  sight 

The  hand  is  impressed  on  a  body  of  an  uneven  and 
rough  surface,  and  immediately  consequent  on  this  ampli- 
cation and  pressure  is  that  state  of  mind  which  is  tenned 
a  sensation  or  perception  of  roi^hness. 
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^19.  Order  in  which  the  tentet  are  to  be  cooeidcred. 

In  considering  those  ideas  which  we  become  possessed 
of  by  means  of  the  senses,  it  is  natural  to  begin  with  that 
sense  which  will  cause  us  the  least  difficulty  in  the  anal- 
y^  of  its  results ;  and  to  proceed  to  others  succes^vely, 
as  we  find  them  increaein^  in  importance.  It  may  not  be 
altogether  easy  to  apply  mis  principle  with  strictness,  but 
it  will  answer  all  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  here  intro- 
duced, if  we  confer  the  senses  in  the  following  order, 
the  smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and  inghl 

The  mind  holds  a  communication  with  the  nmterial 
world  by  means  of  the  sense  of  smelling.  All  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies  (and  the  same  will  probably  hold 
good  of  other  bodies,  moi^h  generally  in  a  less  degree) 
are  continually  sentUng  out  effluvia  of  great  subtilty. 
These  small  particles  are  rapidly  and  widely  scatter^ 
abroad  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  body  from  which  they 
proceed.  No  sentient  being  can  come  within  the  circum- 
ference occupied  by  these  continually  moving  and  vola- 
tile atoms,  without  experiencing  effects  from  it 

^  20.  Of  the  sense  and  sensations  of  smell. 

The  medium  through  which  we  have  the  sensations 
and  perceptions  of  smell,  is  the  organ  which  is  termed 
the  olfactory  nerve,  situated  prindpaJly  in  the  nostrils,  but 
partly  in  some  ccmtinuous  cavities.  When  some  odonfer- 
ous  particles,  sent  from  external  objects,  aflfect  this  organ^ 
there  is  a  certain  state  of  mind  produced  which  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  odoriferous  bodies.  But  we  can  no 
more  infer  from  the  sensation  itself  merely,  that  there  ex- 
ists any  necessary  connexion  between  the  smell  and  the 
external  objects,  than  that  there  exists  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow  and  the  same  ob- 
jects. It  might  indeea  be  suggested  to  us  by  the  change 
m  our  mentd  states,  that  there  must  be  some  cause  or  an- 
tecedent to  the  change,  but  this  suggestion  would  be  far 
fi-om  implving  the  necessity  of  a  corporeal  cause. 

(n.^  How  then  does  it  happen,  that  we  are  not  merely 
ieisible  of  the  particular  sensation,  but  refer  it  at  once  to 
soi  je  external  object,  to  the  rose,  or  the  honeysuckle  1 
In  rnswer  it  may  be  remarked,  if  we  had  always  been 
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destitute  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  tlus  reference 
nevar  could  have  been  made ;  but,  having  been  furnished 
with  them  by  the  beneficent  Author  oi  our  bdng,  we 
'oake  this  reference  by  experience.  When  we  have  seen 
che  rose,  when  we  have  been  near  to  it  and  handled  it,  we 
have  imiformly  been  conscious  of  that  state  of  mind  which 
we  term  a  sensation  of  smell.  When  we  have  come  into 
the  neighbourhood  ot  the  honeysuckle,  or  when  it  has 
been  gathered  and  presented  to  us,  we  have  been  remind- 
ed of  its  fi:^grance.  And  thus,  having  learned  by  expe- 
rience that  the  presence  of  the  odoriferous  body  is  always 
attended  with  the  sensations  of  smell,  we  form  the  habit 
of  attributing  the  sensations  to  that  body  as  their  cause 

^21.  Of  perceptions  of  smell  m  distinction  from  sensations. 

The  mental  reference  spoken  of  in  the  last  section  is 
made  with  almost  as  much  pr^ptness  as  if  it  were  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  the  sensation  itsel£  It  is  at  least  so 
rapid,  that  we  find  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  mark  the 
mind's  progress  from  the  inward  feeling  to  the  concep* 
tion  of  the  outward  cause.  Nor  is  this  inability  surpri* 
sing,  when  we  consider  that  we  have  repeated  this  pro 
cess,  both  in  this  and  in  analogous  cases>  from  our  earli 
est  childhood.  No  object  has  ever  been  present  to  ui 
capable  of  operating  on  the  senses,  wh«re  this  process  has. 
not  been  gone  through.  The  result  of  this  long-contin- 
ued and  frequ^t  repetition  has  been  an  astonishing  quick- 
ness in  the  mental  action ;  so  much  so  that  the  mind  leaps 
outward  with  the  rapidity  of  Ughtning,  to  be  present 
with,  and  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  the  feeUng  within. 

This  view,  it  will  be  seen,  helps  in  illustrating  the  na- 
ture of  PERCEPTION  as  distinguished  firom  sensation.  The 
outhnes  of  that  distinction  have  already  been  given ;  and 
every  one  of  the  senses,  as  well  as  that  now  under  consid- 
eration, will  furnish  proofs  and  illusbrations  of  it  Ac- 
cordingly, when  we  are  said  to  perceive  the  smell,  or  to 
have  perceptions  of  the  smell  of  a  body,  the  rapid  pro- 
cess which  has  been  described  is  gone  through,  and  the 
three  things  which  were  involved  in  the  definition  of  Per- 
ception, steady  given,  are  supposed  to  exist;  (1.)  Thf 
presence  of  the  (poriferous  body  and  the  affection  of  its 
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appropriete  organ ;  (2.)  The  change  or  sensation  in  tbe 
mind;  and^  (3.^  The  reference  of  the  sensation  to  the  ex- 
ternal body  as  its  cause. 

^  22.  Of  the  sense  and  the  sensations  of  taste 

The  tongue,  which  is  covered  with  numerous  nervous 
papillae,  forms  essentially  the  organ  of  taste,  although 
the  papillae  are  found  scattered  in  other  parts  of  the  cavi- 
ty of  &e  mouth.  The  application  of  any  sapid  body  to 
ttiis  organ  immediately  causes  in  it  a  change  or  ejec- 
tion ;  and  that  is  at  once  followed  by  a  mental  affection 
or  a  new  state  of  the  mind.  In  this  way  we  have  the  sen- 
sations and  perc^tions,  to  which  we  give  the  names 
sweet,  bitter,  sour,  acrid,  &c. 

Having  experienced  the  inward  sensation,  the  affections 
of  the  mind  are  then  referred  by  us  to  something  external 
as  their  cause.  We  do  not,  however,  always,  nor  even  gai- 
erally,  distinguish  the  qualities  which  constkute  this  cause 
by  separate  and  appropriate  de^gnations;  but  express 
them  by  the  names  that  are  employed  for  the  internal 
feeling,  viz.,  sweetness,  bitterness,  sourness,  &c.  This 
reference  of  what  is  internally  experienced  to  its  external 
cause  is  very  rapidly  made ;  so  that  we  at  once  say  of 
one  apple  it  is  sweet,  and  of  another  it  is  sour.  Still  it 
is  to  be  kept  in  mmd,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  subse- 
quent, both  m  the  order  of  nature  and  of  time,  to  the 
mere  s^sation ;  although  we  may  not  be  able,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  rapidity,  to  mark  distinctly  the  progress  of 
the  mental  action  from  the  one  to  the  other.  As  in  the  case 
of  smells,  which  have  already  been  remarked  upon,  the 
reference  is  the  result  of  our  former  experience.  We  say 
of  one  body  it  is  sweet,  and  of  another  it  is  sour,  be- 
cause we  have  ever  observed  that  the  mental  states  in- 
dicated by  those  terms  have  always  existed  in  connexion 
with  the.  presence  of  those  bodies. 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  say  of  any  bodies  that  they 
aie  sweet,  bitter,  sour,  or  apply  any  other  epithets  ex- 
pressive of  sapid  qualities,  we  mean  to  be  understood  to 
say  that  such  bodies  are  fitted,  in  the  constitution  of 
things,  to  2ause  in  the  mind  the  sensations  of  sweetness, 
bitterniiss,  and  soumess,  or  oth^  sensations  expressed  bv 
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denominations  of  taste.    Or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
ue  the  established  antecedents  of  sudi  mentsd  states,  as 
there  is,  forther  than  this,  no  necessary  connexion  be 
tween  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SENSB  OF.HSABINO. 
^  83.  Organ  of  the  sense  of  healing. 

Following  the  order  which  has  been  proposed,  we  ai^ 
next  to  con&der  the  sense  of  hearing.  And,  in  proceed- 
ing  to  the  oonoderation  of  this  subject,  the  remark  is  a 
very  obvious  one,  that  we  should  be  unable  to  hear  if  we 
had  not  a  s^ise  designed  for,  and  appropriate  to,  that  re- 
sult. The  air,  when  put  stroii^ly  in  motion,  is  distinctiy 
perceived  by  tiie  touch;  but  no  impression  which  it  could 
make  on  that  sense  would  cause  that  internal  feeling 
which  is  termed  a  sensation  of  sound.  Our  Creator, 
therefore,  has  taken  care  that  these  sensations  shall  have 
their  own  oi^an ;  and  it  is  obviously  one  of  precise  and 
elaborate  workmanship. 

The  ear  is  designedly  planted  in  a  position  where, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  it  takes  cognizance  of  whatever  is 
going  on  in  the  contiguous  atmo^here.  When  we  ex- 
amine it  externally,  we  not  only  find  it  thus  fevourably 
situated,  but  presenting  a  hollowed  and  capacious  sur- 
face, so  formed  as  to  grasp  and  gather  in  the  imdula- 
tions  of  air,  continually  floating  and  in  motion  around  it 
Without,  however,  dekymg  to  give  a  minute  description 
of  the  internal  construction  of  the  ear,  which  belongs 
rather  to  the  phyaologist,  it  will  answer  our  present  pur- 
pose merely  to  add,  that  these  imdulations  are  conducted 
by  it  through  various  windings,  till  they  are  brought  in  a 
state  of  concentration,  as  it  were,  against  the  membrane 
called  the  tympanum^ — ^It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  the 
internal  surface  of  this  membrane  (the  drum,  as  it  is  pop^ 
ularly  called)  tiiere  is  a  nerve  ^read  out  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  expansion  ci  the  optic  nerve  at  thebot- 
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torn  of  the  eye.  Whether  this  nenrous  expansion  be  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  result  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  a  pressure  upon  or  affection  of  the  tympanum  by  the 
external  air,  is  followed  by  a  new  state  of  the  mind, 
known  as  the  sensation  or  perception  of  sound. 

4  24.  Varieties  of  the  sensation  of  sound. 

The  sensations  which  we  thus  become  possessed  of  by 
the  hearing  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  words  and 
the  forms  of  speech,  having  relation  to  them  in  different 
languages,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  It  will  help  to  il- 
lustrate this  subject  if  we  recur  a  moment  to  the  sense 
of  TASTE.  The  remark  has  somewhere  been  made  to  this 
effect,  and  probably  with  much  truth,  that  if  a  person 
were  to  examine  five  hundred  different  wines,  he  would 
hardly  find  two  of  them  of  precisely  the  same  flavour. 
The  diversity  is  almost  endless,  although  there  is  no  lan- 
guage which  distinguishes  each  variety  of  taste  by  a  sep- 
arate name.  It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  sensations 
of  sound.  These  sensations  exhibit  the  greatest  variety, 
although  their  differences  are  too  minute  to  be  separately 
and  distinctly  represented  by  language. 

These  views  will  appear  the  less  objectionable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  sounds  differ  from  each  other  both 
in  the  tone  and  in  the  strength  of  the  tcme.  It  is  remark- 
ed by  Dr»  Reid,  that  five  hundred  variations  of  tone  may 
be  perceived  by  the  ear,  also  an  equal  number  of  varia- 
tions in  the  strength  of  the  tone ;  making,  as  he  express- 
Iv  informs  us,  by  a  combination  of  the  tones  and  of  the 
degrees  of  strength,  more  than  twenty  thousand  simple 
soxmds,  differing  either  in  tone  or  stren^tL 

In  a  perfect  tone,  a  great  many  undulations  of  elastic 
air  are  required,  which  must  be  of  equal  duration  and 
extent,  and  follow  each  other  vrith  perfect  regularity. 
Eotch  imdulation  is  made  up  of  the  advance  and  retreat 
of  innumerable  particles,  whose  motions  are  all  uniform 
in  directi<m,  force,  and  time.  Accordingly,  there  will 
be  varieties  also  and  shades  of  difference  in  the  same 
tone,  arising  firom  the  poidtion  and  manner  of  striking  the 
sonorous  b<Kiy,  from  the  constitution  of  the  elastic  medi- 
lun,  and  firom  the  Rtate  of  the  (nrgan  <^  hearing. 
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DifTercnt  iiistruments,  such  as  a  flute,  a  violin,  and  a 
bass-viol,  may  all  sound  the  same  tone,  and  yet  be  easily 
distinguishable.  A  considerable  number  of  human  Yoices 
may  sound  the  same  note,  and  with  equal  strength,  and 
yet  there  will  be  some  difference.  The  same  voice, 
while  it  maintains  the  proper  distinctions  of  sound,  may 
yet  be  varied  many  ways  by  sickness  or  health,  youth  or 
age,  and  other  alterations  in  our  bodily  conmtion  to 
which  we  are  incident 

^  25.  Mannet  in  which  we  learn  the  place  of  sounds. 

It  is  a  fact  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  respect  to 
sounds,  that  we  should  not  know,  previous  to  all  experi- 
ence On  the  subject,  whether  a  sound  came  from  the  rig^t 
or  left,  from  alJove  or  below,  from  a  smaller  or  greater 
distance.  And  tWs  will  a{^ar  the  less  surprising  when 
we  remember  that  the  undulations  (^  air  are  always 
changed  from  their  original  direction  by  the  diannels  and 
the  windings  of  the  ear  before  they  strike  the  tympanum. 
Abundant  facts  confirm  this  statement. 

Dr.  Reid  mentions,  that  once,  as  he  was  lying  in  bed, 
having  been  put  into  a  fright,  he  heard  his  own  heart  beat 
He  took  it  to  be  some  one  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
arose  and  opened  the  door  oftener  than  once  before  he 
discovered  that  the  sound  was  in  hb  own  breast  Some 
traveller  has  related  that,  when  he  first  heard  the  roaring 
of  a  lion  in  a  desert  wilderness,  not  seeing  the  animai^ 
he  did  not  know  on  what  ade  to  ap^ehend  danger,  as 
the  sound  seemed  to  him  to  proceed  fiK)m  the  ground,  and 
to  enclose  a  circle,  of  which  he  and  his  companions  stood 
in  the  centre. 

It  is  by  custom  or  experience  that  we  learn  to  distin- 
guish the  place  of  things,  and,  in  some  measure  also,  their 
nature,  by  means  of  their  sound.  It  is  thus  that  we  learn 
that  one  noise  is  in  a  contiguous  room,  that  another  is 
above  our  heads,  and  another  is  in  the  street.  And  what 
seems  to  be  an  evidence  of  this  is,  that  when  we  are  in  a 
strange  place,  after  all  our  experience,  we  very  firequent- 
ly  find  ourselves  mistaken  in  tiiese  respects 

H  a  man  bom  deaf  were  suddenly  made  to  hear,  he 
would  probably  consider  his  first  sensations  of  sound  as 
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originating  wholly  within  himsel£  But  m  process  of 
time  we  learn  not  only  to  refer  the  origin  of  sounds  to  a 
position  above  or  below,  to  the  right  or  left ;  but  to  con- 
nect each  particular  sound  with  a  particular  external 
cause,  referring  one  to  a  beU  as  its  appropriate  external 
cause,  another  to  a  flute,  another  to  a  trumpet 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SENSE  OF  TOUCH. 

^  26.  Of  the  sense  of  touch  in  general  and  its  sensations. 

We  are  next  to  con^der  the  s^ise  of  touch.  The 
principal  organ  of  this  sense  is  the  hand,  although  it  is  not 
limited  to  tl^t  part  of  our  frame,  but  is  diffiised  over  the 
whole  body.  The  hand  principally  arrests  our  attention 
as  the  organ  of  this  sense,  because,  being  furnished  with 
various  articulations,  it  is  easily  moveable  by  the  muscles, 
and  can  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  various  changes  of 
form  in  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  senses,  whic)i  have  hitherto  been  examined,  are 
more  simple  and  imiform  in  their  results  than  that  of  the 
touch.  By  the  ear  we  merely  possess  that  sensation 
which  we  denommate  hearing ;  we  have  the  knowledge 
of  sounds,  and  that  is  all.  By  the  palate  we  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  tastes,  and  by  the  sense  of  smelling  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  odours  of  bodies.  The 
knowledge  which  is  directly  acquired  by  all  these  senses 
is  limited  to  the  qualities  which  have  been  mentioned. 
By  the  sense  of  touch,  on  the  contrary,  we  become  ac- 
quainted not  with  one  merely,  but  with  a  variety  of  quali- 
ties, such  as  the  following,  heat  and  cold,  hardness  and 
flofhiess,  roughness  and  smoothness,  solidity  or  resistance, 
extension,  and  figure ;  and,  in  particular,  it  gives  occasion 
for  the  origin  of  the  antecedent  and  more  general  notion 
of  extema^ty. 

^  27.  Idea  of  externality  suggested  in  connexion  with  the  touch. 

If  man  were  possessed  of  the  sense  of  smell  alone.  It 
would  be  found  that  the  earliest  elements  of  his  ImowU 
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edge  consisted  exclusively  in  sensadons  of  odours.  Ao> 
is&r^ngy  howeyer,  as  these  sensations  were  agreeable  or 
disagreeable,  he  would  acquire  the  additional  ideas  of 
^leaWe  and  pain.  And  havinff  experienced  pleasure 
and  pain,  we  may  siQ)pose  that  mis  would  subsequent^ 
^ve  rise  both  to  the  feelings  and  the  abstract  concq>- 
tions  of  desire  and  aversion.  But  if  he  had  no  other 
sense,  all  these  feelings  would  seem  to  him  to  be  internal, 
not  only  in  their  experience,  but  their  origin ;  in  other 
words,  to  be  mere  emanations  from  the  soul  itself;  and 
he  would  be  incapable  of  referring  them  to  an  external 
cause. — ^If  he  were  possessed  of  the  s&ase  of  hearing 
alone,  the  result  would  be  smilar;  his  existence  would 
then  seem  to  consdst  essentially  of  sounds,  as  in  the  othei 
case  it  would  be  made  up  of  odours;  nor,  indeed,  by  the 
aid  of  merely  both  these  senses  combined  would  lie  be 
able  to  form  an  idea  of  externality  or  outwardness. 

But  this  idea  is  a  most  important  one ;  it  is  the  con- 
necting thought  which  introduces  us  to  an  acquaintance 
with  a  new  form  of  existence,  different  from  that  inte- 
rior existence  which  we  variously  call  by  the  names 
spirit,  mind,  or  soul.  This  idea  firat  arises  in  the  mind, 
although  it  is  not  directly  addressed  to  that  sense,  by 
means  of  the  touch. 

Th&re  is  no  question  that  the  other  senses  mij^ht  of 
themselves  ftimidi  a  basis  of  considerable  extent  for  the 
mental  action.  By  means  of  their  aid  alone,  such  a  de- 
velopement  of  the  mind  might  take  place,  that  we  could 
perceive,  thmk,  compare,  abstract,  reason,  and  will.  And 
although,  under  sudi  circumstances,  everything  would 
seem  &  us  to  be  internal,  yet  we  should  probably  find 
the  mental  action  imembarrassed  and  easy,  and  a  source 
of  pleasure.  But  after  a  time  we  decide  to  move  the 
limbs  in  a  particular  direction,  and  to  press  the  hand  or 
some  other  part  of  the  body  through  some  hard  and  re- 
sistmg  substance.  It  is  when  we  attempt  to  do  anjrthmg 
of  ti^  land,  which  calls  the  sense  of  touch  into  action, 
that  we  find  the  wonted  series  of  thoughts  disturbed,  the 
desire  checked,  and  the  volition  counteracted.  It  is 
probably  at  this  precise  position  of  the  mind,  with  scarce- 
IT  the  interval  of  a  momentary  pause  of  wonder,  that 
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there  arises  Tividly  in  the  soul  a  new  perception,  a  new 
thought,  which  we  call  the  idea  of  extemaUty  or  outness. 
It  is  the  sense  of  touch  whidi  impinges  upon  the  obsta* 
tie  that  stands  in  our  way ;  and  no  other  sense  admits 
of  this  peculiar  application.  It  is  thus  the  means  of  par- 
tially disturbing  Uie  previous  connexion  and  tendency  of 
thought,  and  of  giving  occasion  for  the  rise  of  the  new 
idea  which  is  imder  consideration.  And  this  idea,  called 
into  existence  under  these  circumstances,  beccHnes  associ* 
ated  with  all  those  notions  which  we  subsequently  form 
of  matter. — ^It  may  be  of  some  importance  to  add  here, 
that  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  tliis  idea  s^ain 
under  the  head  of  Original  Suggestion.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  extemahty  is  not  a  direct  object  of  the 
touch,  as  extenfflon  and  hardness  are,  but  that  the  tactual 
sense  simply  furnishes  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  fonned* 

^  28.  Origin  of  the  notion  of  extension,  and  of  form  or  figare. 

The  idea  of  extension  has  its  origin  by  means  of  the 
sense  of  touch.  When  the  touch  Is  applied  to  bodies, 
where  in  the  intermediate  parts  there  is  a  continuity  of 
the  same  substance,  we  necessarily  form  that  notion.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  that  Extension,  as  it  ex- 
ists outwardly,  and  the  corresponding  notion  in  the  mind, 
actually  resemble  each  other.  So  far  from  any  imitation 
and  copying  from  one  to  the  other,  or  resemblance  in  any 
way,  there  is  a  radical  and  utter  diversity.  As  to  out- 
ward, material  extension,  it  is  not  necessary  to  attend  to 
it  hare ;  our  business  at  present  is  with  the  corresponding 
inward  feeling.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  delay  even 
upon  that ;  the  more  we  multiply  words  upon  it,  the  more 
obscure  it  becomes.  As  it  is  a  simple  idea,  we  cannot  re- 
solve  it  into  others,  and  in  that  way  make  it  clearer  by 
defining  it  We  must  refer  in  this  case,  as  in  others  like 
it,  to  each  one's  personal  experience.  It  will  be  better 
understood  in  that  way  than  by  any  form  of  words. 

*The  notion  of  extension  is  intimately  connected  Mith, 
and  may  be  con^dered  in  some  sort  the  foundation  of, 
that  of  the  form  or  figure  of  bodies. — ^Dr.  Brown  some- 
where calls  the  Form  of  bodies  their  relation  to  each  other 
'n  space.    This  is  thought  to  aflFord  matter  for  reflection ; 
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tmt  when  we  condder  that  space,  whatever  it  may  be  ob» 
jectively  or  outwardly,  exists  in  die  mind  as  a  ample  no* 
tion,  and  that  the  particular  relation  here  spc^en  of  is  not 
pointed  out,  the  remark  may  not  be  found  to  thfow  much 
tight  on  the  subject  Still  we  do  not  suppose  that  any 
one  is  ignorant  cf  what  form  is ;  men  must  be  supposed 
to  know  that,  if  they  are  thought  to  know  anything.  All 
that  is  meant  to  be  asserted  here  is,  that  the  idea  of  ex« 
tension  is  antecedent,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  that  of 
form;  and  that  the  latter  could  not  exist  without  the 
other;  but  that  both,  nevertheless,  are  ample,  and  both 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

^  29.  On  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold. 

Amoii^  the  states  of  mind  which  are  usually  classed 
with  the  intimations  of  the  sense  under  consideration,  are 
those  which  are  connected  with  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture  of  our  bodies.  Some  writers,  it  is  true,  have  been 
inclined  to  dissent  from  this  arrangement,  and  have  haz« 
arded  an  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ascnbed  to 
the  sense  of  touch  ;  but  Dr.  Rdd,  on  the  contraiy,  who 
gave  to  our  sensations  the  most  careful  and  patient  atten- 
tion, has  decidedly  asagned  to  them  this  origin.  Amoi^ 
other  remarks,  he  has  expressed  himsell*  on  this  subject  to 
this  effect 

^^  The  words  heat  and  cold,"  he  remarks,  (Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind,  ch.  v.,)  "  have  each  of  them  two  signi- 
fications ;  they  sometimes  signify  certain  sensations  of  the 
mind,  which  can  have  no  existence  when  they  are  not 
felt,  nor  can  exist  anywhere  but  in  the  mind  or  sentient 
being ;  but  more  frequently  ihey  signify  a  quality  in  bod- 
ies, which,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  occasions  the  sensations 
of  heat  and  cold  in  us;  a  quality  which,  though  con- 
nected by  custom  so  closely  with  the  sensation  that  we 
cannot  without  difficulty  separate  them,  yet  hath  not 
the  least  resemblance  to  it,  and  may  continue  to  exist 
when  there  is  no  sensation  at  alL 

<*  The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  perfectly  known, 

for  th^  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  ai^thing  else  than  what 

we  feel  them  to  be ;  but  the  qualities  in  bodies,  which  we 

call  heat  and  cold,  are  unknown.    They  are  only  conceiv- 
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e(f  by  US  as  unknown  causes  or  occa^ons  of  the  sensations, 
to  which  we  sive  th^  same  names.  But  thcmgh  common 
sense  says  noUung  of  the  nature  of  the  qualities,  it  plainly 
indicates  the  existence  of  them ;  and  to  d^y  that  there 
can  be  heat  and  cold  when  they  are  not  felt,  is  an  ab- 
surdity too  gross  to  merit  confutation.  For  what  could 
be  more  ab^rd  than  to  say  that  the  thermometer  cannot 
rise  or  fall  unless  some  person  be  present,  or  diat  the  coast 
of  Guinea  would  be  as  cold  as  Noya  Zembla  if  k  had  no 
inhabitants. 

"It  is  the  bui^ess  of  philosophers  to  investigate,  by 
proj)er  experiments  and  induction,  what  heat  and  cold 
are  in  bodies.  And  whether  they  make  heat  a  particular 
element  diffused  through  nature,  and  accumulated  in  the 
heated  body,  or  whether  they  make  it  a  certain  vibration 
of  the  parts  of  the  heated  body ;  whether  they  determine 
that  heat  and  cold  are  contrary  qu^ties,  as  the  sensations 
imdoubtedly  are  contrary,  or  that  heat  only  is  a  quality, 
and  cold  its  privation;  these  questions  are  witlmt  the 
province  of  philosophy ;  for  common  sense  says  nothing 
on  the  one  side  or  tiie  other. 

"  But,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  that  quality  in  bodies 
which  we  call  heat,  we  certainly  know  this,  that  it  can- 
not in  the  least  resemble  the  sensation  of  heat  It  is  no 
l^ss  absurd  to  suppose  a  likeness  between  the  Sensation 
and  the  quality,  than  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  the 
pain  of  the  gout  resembles  a  square  or  a  triangle.  The 
simplest  man  that  hath  common  sense  does  not  imagine 
the  sensation  of  heat,  or  anything  that  resembles  that 
sensation,  to  be  in  the  fire.  He  oidy  imagines  that  there 
is  something  in  the  fire  which  makes  him  and  other  sen- 
tient beings  feel  heat  Yet  as  the  name  of  heat,  in  com- 
mon language,  more  frequently  and  more  properly  signi- 
fies this  unlmown  something  m  the  fire  than  the  sensa- 
tion occasioned  by  it,  he  justly  laughs  at  the  philosopher 
who  denies  that  there  is  any  heat  in  the  fire,  and  thinks 
that  he  speaks  contrary  to  common  sense.'* 

^  30.  Of  the  sensations  of  hardness  and  softness. 

**Let  US  next  conader,'*  continues  the  same  writer, 
"^HARnNHss  and  softness;  by  which  words  we  always 
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onderstand  real  properties  (nrqaalifiesof  bodies,  of  which 
we  have  a  distinct  conoeptioa.        ^ 

^  When  the  parts  of  a  body  adhere  so  finnly  that  il 
eimiot  easily  be  made  to  change  its  %ure,  we  call 
t  hard ;  when  its  psuts  are  easily  diq)laced,  we  call  it 
toft.  This  is  the  notion  which  all  mankind  have  of  hard- 
ness and  softness :  they  are  neither  sensatkms  nor  Idee 
any  sensation ;  they  were  real  quafities  before  they  were 
perceived  by  tonch,  and  continue  to  be  so  when  they  are 
not  perceived:  for  if  any  man  will  affinn  that . diamonds 
were  not  hard  till  they  were  handled,  who  would  reason 
with  him? 

^^  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  sensaticm  by  which  we  perceive 
abody  to  be  hard  orsoft.  This  sensation  of  hardness  may 
easily  be  had  by  pressing  oa^s  hand  ag^ainst  a  table,  and 
attending  to  the  reeling  that  aisues,  setting  aside  as  much 
as  possiUe  all  thought  of  the  table  and  its  qualities,  or  of 
znj  external  thing.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  the  sen- 
sation, and  another  to  attend  to  it  and  make  it  a  distinct 
object  of  reflection.  The  first  is  very  easy ;  the  last,  in 
most  cases,  extremely  difficult 

<^  We  are  so  accustomed  to  use  die  sensation  as  a  sign, 
and  to  pass  immediately  to  the  hardness  signified,  that,  as 
far  as  appears,  it  was  never  made  an  object  of  thought, 
either  by  the  vulgar  or  W  philosophers;  nor  has  it  a 
name  in  any  language,  tnere  is  no  sensation  more  dis- 
tinct or  more  frequent ;  yet  it  is  never  attended  to,  but 
passes  through  the  mind  instantaneouslv,  and  serves  (mly 
to  introduce  that  quality  in  bodies  whidEi,  by  a  law  of  our 
constitution,  it  suggests. 

**  Tliere  are,  indeed,  some  cases  wherrin  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  attend'to  the  sensation  occasioned  by  the  hard- 
ness of  a  body ;  for  instance,  when  it  is  so  violent  as  to 
occasion  considerable  pain :  then  nature  calls  upon  us  to 
attend  to  it ;  and  then  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  mere 
sensation,  and  can  only  be  in  a  sentient  bdng.  If  a  man 
runs  his  head  with  violence  against  a  pillar,  I  appeal  to 
him  whether  the  pain  he  feels  resembles  the  haidness  of 
Ae  stone ;  or  if  he  can  conceive  anything  like  what  he 
feels  to  be  in  an  inanimate  piece  of  matter. 

^  The  attention  of  the  mmd  is  here  entirely  turned  to* 
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wards  the  painfiil  feeling;  wid,  to  speak  in  the  conunon 
language  of  mankind,  he  feels  nothing  in  the  stone,  but 
feels  a  violent  pain  in  his  head.  It  is  quite  otherwise 
when  he  leans  his  head  raitly  against  the  pillar;  for  thai 
he  will  tell  you  that  he  reels  notmng  in  his  head,  but  feeb 
hardness  in  the  stone.  Hath  he  not  a  sensation  in  this 
case  as  well  as  in  the  other?  Undoubtedly  he  hath; 
but  it  is  a  sensation  which  nature  intaided  only  as  a  sign 
of  something  in  the  stone ;  and,  accordingly,  he  instant- 
ly fixes  his  attention  upon  the  thing  signmed ;  and  can- 
not, without  great  difficulty,  attend  so  much  to  the  sen- 
sation as  to  be  persuaded  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
distinct  from  the  hardness  it  signifies. 

"But  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  attend  to  this  fugi- 
tive sensation,  to  stop  its  rapid  progress,  and  to  disjoin  it 
from  the  external  quality  of  hardness,  in  whose  shadow 
it  is  apt  immediately  to  hide  itself:  tlus  is  what  a  philos- 
opher by  pains  and  practice  must  attain,  otherwise  it 
will  be  impossible  fc^  him  to  reason  justiy  upon  this  sub- 
ject, or  even  to  understand  what  is  here  advanced.  Foi 
the  last  appeal,  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  must  he  to  what 
a  man  feels  and  perceives  in  his  own  mind." 

^31.  Of  certain  indefinite  feelings  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  touch. 

In  connexion  with  these  views  on  the  sensations  of 
touch,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  certam  feelings  have 
been  ascribed  to  that  sense,  which  are  probably  of  a  char- 
acter too  indefinite  to  admit  of  a  positive  and  undoubted 
classification.  Although  they  clearly  have  their  place  in 
the  general  arrangement  which  has  been  laid  down,  with 
the  states  of  mind  which  we  are  now  considering ;  that 
is  to  say,  are  rather  of  an  external  and  material,  man  of 
an  internal  ori^ ;  still  they  do  not  so  evidently  admit  of 
an  assignment  to  a  particular  sense.  Those  sensations  to 
which  we  now  refer,  (if  it  be* proper  to  use  that  term  in 
application  to  them,\  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  the 
human  system  consia^ed  as  a  whole,  made  up  of  bones;, 
flesh,  muscles,  the  senses,  &c,  rather  than  to  be  suscep-^ 
tible  of  being  traced  to  any  particular  part  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  feelings  eiroressed  by  the  terms  uneasi- 
ness,  weariness,  weakness,  sickness,  and  those  of  an  op* 
posite  character,  as  ease,  hilarity,  health,  vigour,  &g. 
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SimilarTiews  will  be  found  to  apply,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  sensations  which  we  express  by  the  terms  hunobr 
and  THIRST.  These  appear  to  be  complex  in  their  nature, 
including  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  combined  with  a  denre 
to  relieve  that  uneasiness.  When  we  say  that  these  views 
will  apply  in  part  to  hunger  and  thirst,  the  design  is  to 
limit  ^e  appncation  of  them  to  the  element  of  uneasp' 
Hess*  This  elementaiy  feeling  undoubtedly  has  its  origin 
m  the  bodily  system,  and  therefore  comes  in  this  case 
under  the  generial  class  of  notions  of  an  external  origin ; 
but  still  it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  it  should  be  arranged 
with  our  tactual  feeUii^,  which  has  sometimes  been  done. 
Every  one  must  be  conscious,  it  is  thought,  that  the  feel- 
ing of  hunger  does  not  greatly  resemble  the  sensations  of 
hardness  and  softness,  roughness  or  smoothness,  or  other 
sensations  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  the  touch. — 
The  causeof  that  pecuUar  state  of  the  nerves  of  the  stom- 
ach, which  is  antecedent  to  the  tmeasy  feeling  involved 
in  what  is  termed  hunger,  has  been  a  sul^ect  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  well  under- 
stood. K  we  were  fully  acquainted  with  this  we  might 
perhaps  be  less  at  a  loss  where  to  arrange  the  feeling  in 
question. 

^  32.  Relatioa  between  the  seoMtion  and  what  ia  outwardly  signified. 

We  here  return  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  the  relation 
between  the  internal  sensation  and  the  outward  object; 
and  again  repeat,  that  the  mental  state  and  the  corre- 
sponding outward  object  are  altogether  diverse.  This 
view  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  secondary,  as  well  ai 
of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter.  Whether  we  speak  of 
extension,  or  resistance,  or  heat,  or  colour,  or  roughness, 
there  are,  in  all  cases  alike,  two  things,  the  internal  affec- 
tion and  tiie  outward  quality ;  but  they  are  utterly  distinct, 
totally  without  likeness  to  each  oUier.  But  how  it  happens 
that  one  thing  which  is  totally  different  from  another  can 
neverUieless  give  us  a  knowledge  of  that  from  which  it 
difiers,  it  woiud  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  explain. 
Our  knowledge  is  undoubtedly  limited  to  the  mere  fact 

This  is  one  those  of  difficult  but  decisive  points  in 
nismrAL  PHiLOsoPHT,  of  which  it  is  essential  to  possess  a 
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predse  and  correct  understanding.  The  letters  wUcb 
cover  oyer  the  page  of  a  book  are  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  thought  and  the  comlnnations  of  thought  whi(£ 
they  stand  for.  The  accountant's  columns  of  numerals  are 
not  identical  with  the  quantities  and  their  relations  which 
they  represent  And  so  in  regard  to  the  mind ;  all  its 
acts  are  of  one  land,  and  what  they  stand  for  is  of  an- 
othar.  The  mind,  in  all  its  feelings  and  operations,  is 
goTemed  by  its  own  laws,  and  characterizes  its  ^orts  hy 
the  essential  elem^its  of  its  own  nature.  Notiiing  which 
is  seen  or  heard,  nothing  which  is  the  subiect  of  taste,  or 
touch  or  any  other  sense,  nothing  materi  J,  which  can  be 
imagined  to  exist  in  any  place  or  in  any  fcmn,  can  fumisk 
the  least  po^ve  disclosure  either  of  rtfTintnnac  nature 
or  of  the  mode  of  its  action.  • 

What,  then,  is  the  rdation  between  the  sensation  and 
the  outward  o^ect,  betweoi  the  perception  smd  the  thing 
perceivedl  Evidently  that  of  the  sign  and  the  thing  sig* 
nified.  And  as,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  agn  may 
give  a  knowledge  of  its  objects  without  any  other  grounds 
of  such  knowledge  than  mere  institution  or  appointment, 
so  it  is  in  this.  The  mind,  maintaining  its  appropriate 
action,  and  utterly  rejecting  the  intervention  of  all  images 
and  visible  representations,  except  what  are  outward  and 
material,  and  totally  distinct  from  itself  both  in  place  and 
^ature,  is,  notwithstanding,  susceptible  of  the  Imowledge 
of  things  exterior,  and  can  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 
univarse  of  matter. 


CHAPTER  VL 


THE  SENSE  OF  SIGHT. 


4  33.  Of  the  organ  of  sigbt,  and  the  uses  or  benefits  of  that  sense. 

Of  those  instruments  of  external  perception  with  which 
a  b^ievolent  Providence  has  favoured  us,  a  high  rank 
must  be  given  to  the  sense  of  sedng.  If  we  were  re- 
stricted in  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  to  the  in- 
formations of  the  touch  merely,  how  many  embarrassmenti 
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would  attend  our  progress,  and  how  Aow  it  would  prove! 
Having  never  possessed  sight,  it  would  be  many  yeaia 
bef<»e  the  laost  acnte  aod  active  peson  could  K>rm  an 
idea  of  a  mountain  or  even  of  a  lai^e  edifice.  But  by 
the  additional  help  of  the  sense  of  seeing,  he  not  only 
observes  the  fi^e  of  large  buildii^  but  is  in  a  momeni 
possessed  of  sul  the  beauties  of  a  wide  and  variegated 
landscape. 

The  (Hgan  of  this  seaase  is  the  eye.  On  a  sl^ht  ex* 
amination,  the  eye  is  found  to  be  a  sort  of  telescope,  hav* 
^ig  its  distinct  parts,  and  discovering  fhroughout  tiie  most 
esquisite^xin^TUction.  The  medium  <m  which  this  organ 
acts  are  jap  of  light,  everywhere  difibsed,  and  always 
advancing,  if  thej  meet  with  no  q>positi(m,  in  direct 
lines,  lie  qre,  like  all  the  odier  senses,  not  only  recdves 
externally  the  medium  on  which  it  acto,  but  carries  the 
nn^  of  U^t  into  itself;  and  onprindples  purdy  scien- 
tific, refracts  and  combines  them  anew. 

It  does  not,  however,  £adl  within  our  plan  to  sire  a  mi« 
nute  description  of  the  eye,  which  belongs  rawer  to  the 
phydolo^t;  but  such  a  description,  with  the  statement 
of  the  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  organ,  must  be,  to 
a  candid  and  reflecting  mind,  a  most  powerfiil  argument 
in  proof  of  the  ^dstence  and  goodness  of  the  l^preme 
Being.  How  wonderful,  among  other  things,  is  the 
adaptation  of  therays  c^  light  to  the  eye !  If  these  rays 
were  not  of  a  texture  extremely  small,  they  would  cause 
much  pain  to  the  organ  of  vision,  into  which  thejr  so 
rapidly  pass.  If  they  were  not  ci^ble  of  excitins 
Within  us  the  sensations  of  colour,  we  should  be  deprived 
of  much  of  that  hi^h  sati^ction  wlndi  we  now  take  in 
beholding  surroundmg  objects ;  showing  forth,  wherever 
they  are  to  be  found,  the  greatest  varie^  and  the  utmost 
richness  of  tints. 

4  34.  Statement  of  the  mode  or  process  in  risual  perception. 

In  theprocess of  viricni,  the  rays  of  light,  coming  from 
various  objects  and  in  various  directions,  stnke  in  &e  first 
place  cm  tiie  pdludd  or  tranq)arent  part  of  the  ball  ot 
the^e. 

If  they  were  to  ccmtinue  pasong  on  precise^  in  the 
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same  direction,  they  would  produce  merely  one  mingled 
and  indistinct  expanse  of  colour.  In  their  progress,  how- 
ever, through  the  crystalline  humour,  they  are  refracted 
or  bent  from  their  former  direction^  and  are  distributed  to 
certain  focal  points  on  the  retina,  which  is  a  white^  fibrous 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  rays  of  light,  coming  from  objects  in  the  field  of 
vision,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  extensive,  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  distributed  on  their  distinct  portions  of  the 
retina,  and  have  formed  an  image  there,  are  immediately 
fi)llowed  by  the  sensation  or  perception  which  is  teimed 
fflght  The  ima^  which  is  tiius  pictured  on  the  retina 
is  the  last  step  which  we  are  able  to  deagnate  m  the  ma- 
terial part  of  the  process  in  visual  perception  ;  the  m«i- 
tal  state  follows ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  trace,  even 
in  the  smallest  degree,  any  phy^cal  connexion  between 
the  optical  image  and  the  corresponding  state  of  the 
mind. — ^AU  that  we  can  say  in  this  case  is,  that  we  sup- 
pose them  to  hold  to  each  other  the  relation  of  antecedent 
and  consequent  by  an  ultimate  law  of  our  constitution. 

^  35.  Of  the  original  and  acquired  perceptions  of  sight. 

In  speaking  of  those  sensations  and  perceptions,  the 
origin  of  which  is  generially  attributed  to  the  sense  of 
sight,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  those 
which  are  original  and  those  which  are  acquired.  No- 
thing is  properly  ori^al  with  the  sense  of  sight  but  the 
sensations  of  colour,  such  as  red,  blue,  yellow.  These 
sensations  (or  perceptions,  as  they  are  omerwise  called, 
when  the  internal  feeling  is  combined  with  a  referaice  to 
the  external  cause^  are  exceedingly  numerous.  In  this 
respect,  the  intimations  of  the  sense  of  sight  stand  on  the 
same  footing  with  those  of  taste  and  hearing ;  although 
distinctive  names,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
curately separating  and  drawing  the  line  between  each, 
aie  ^ven  only  in  a  few  cases.  All  the  sensations  of 
colour  are  original  with  the  sight,  and  are  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  any  other  sense. 

A  part,  however,  of  that  knowledge,  which  we  attrib- 
ute to  the  sight,  and  which  has  the  appearance  of  bemg 
lumediate  and  original  in  that  s^ise,  is  not  so.     Some  of 
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lis  allied  perceptions  are  jHroperly  H^  teao^  of  i 
tkms,  combined  not  only  with  the  usual  reference  to  an 
external  cause,  but  with  yarious  other  acts  of  the  judg- 
ment In  some  cases  the  comUnation  of  the  acts  of  mt 
judgment  with  the  visual  sensation  is  carried  so  far,  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  transfer  to  the  sight  of  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  obtained  from  some  other  source.  And 
not  unfiequently,  in  consequence  of  a  lon^  and  tenacious 
association,  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  knowl^ge  thus 
aocnoired  as  truly  origmd  in  the  sedng  power.  This  will 
suffice,  perhaps,  as  a  statement  of  the  general  fact,  whfle 
the  brief  examinaticm  of  a  few  instances  will  help  to  the 
more  thorou^  imderstanding  cff  those  acquired  percep* 
tions  of  the  sight  which  are  tore  referred  ta 

§  36.  The  idea  of  ezteDiion  not  originany  from  sight. 

It  is  well  known  that  th&re  is  nothing  more  common 
than  for  a  person  to  say,  that  he  sees  the  length  c»  breadth 
of  any  external  object;  that  he  sees  its  extent,  &c  These 
expressions  appear  to  iniply  (and  undoubtedly  are  so  \m- 
derstood)  that  exten^on  is  a  direct  object  of  fflght  There 
is  no  question  that  such  is  the  common  sentiment  viz., 
that  the  outlines  and  surface  which  bodies  permanently 
expand  and  present  to  the  view,  are  truly  seen.  An 
opmion  different  from  this  might  even  incur  the  charge 
of  great  absurdity. 

But,  properiy,  the  notion  of  extension,  as  we  have  al- 
reaxly  seen,  has  its  cnigin  in  the  sense  of  toudb.  Being  a 
ample  and  elemental  thought,  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
definition;  nor,  when  we  consider  extension  as  essting 
outwardly  and  materially,  can  we  make  it  a  matter  of 
description  without  runnmg  into  the  confusion  of  using 
flrponymous  words.  But,  whatever  it  is,  (and  certainly 
uiere  cipi  be  neither  igncnrance  nor  disagreement  on  that 
point,  however  much  language  may  fail  of  conveying  our 
kleas,)  the  knowledge^  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  origmal- 
lytothe^ht 

The  notion  of  extension  is  closely  connected  with  ex- 
ternality. It  is  not  possible  to  form  the  idea  of  extension 
from  mere  consciousness,  or  a  reflection  on  what  takes 
rlace  within  us.    But  making  a  muscular  effc^,  and  thus 
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applying  the  touch  to  some  resisting  body,  we  first  nave 
the  notion  of  outness ;  and  either  from  the  same  applica- 
tion of  that  sense,  or  when  we  have  repeated  it  ccmtinu* 
ously  on  the  same  surface,  we  have  the  additional  notion 
of  its  being  extended  or  spread  out  K  a  man  were 
fixed  immoveably  in  one  place,  capable  of  smelling,  tast- 
ing, hearing,  and  seeii^,  but  without  tactual  impressions 
originating  firom  a  re^^in^  body,  he  would  never  possess 
a  Imowledge  of  either.  Having  first  gained  that  knowl* 
edge  firom  the  touch  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  he  learns 
m  time  what  appearance  extended  bodies  (which  are,  of 
course,  coloured  bodies)  make  to  the  eye.  At  a  very 
early  period,  having  ascertained  that  all  coloured  bodies 
are  spread  out  or  extended,  he  invariably  associates  the 
idea  of  exten^on  with  that  coloured  appearance.  Hence 
he  virtually  and  practically  transfers  the  Imowledge  ob- 
tained by  one  sense  to  another ;  and  even  aft6r  a  time 
imagines  extension  to  be,  a  direct  object  of  fflght,.when, 
in  fact,  what  is  seen  is  only  a  mga  of  it,  and  merely  sug« 
gests  it  An  affection  of  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  true 
and  original  occai^cm  of  the  origin  of  this  notion ;  and  it 
becomes  an  idea  of  ^ht  only  by  acquidtion  or  transfer- 
ence. 

^  37.  Of  the  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  bodies  by  the  sight. 

Views  similar  to  those  which  have  been  already  ad- 
vanced will  evidently  apply  to  the  figure  of  bodies.  We 
acjquire  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  or  fijrm  of  bodies 
originally  by  the  s^ise  of  touch.  But  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  this  knowledge  is  often  confidently  attributed  to 
the  sense  of  sight  as  well  as  the  touch.  Although  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  men  labour  under  a  mistake  in 
this,  it  is  not  strange,  when  we  trace  back  our  mental 
history  to  its  earlier  periods,  that  sudi  a  misappi^ehewdon 
should  exist. 

A  soUd  body  pres^its  to  the  eye  nothing  but  a  certain 
disposition  of  coloiors  and  light  We  may  imagine  our- 
selves to  see  the  prominences  or  cavities  in  such  bodi^, 
when  in  truth  we  only  see  the  hght  or  the  shade  occa- 
sioned by  them.  This  light  and  t^ade,  however,  we 
learn  by  experience  to  consider  as  the  sagn  of  a  certain 
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solid  figure. — ^A  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  is^ 
that  a  painter,  by  careiully  imitating  the  distribution  of 
Ught  and  shade  which  he  sees  in  objects,  will  make  his 
work  very  naturally  and  exactly  represent,  not  only  the 
general  outline  of  a  body,  but  its  prominences,  depres- 
mons,  and  other  irr^ularities.  And  yet  his  delineation, 
which,  by  the  distribution  of  Ught  ana  shade,  eives  such 
various  representations,  is  on  a  smooth  and  plam  sur£ai^. 

§  38.  lUustntkm  of  ike  subject  from  the  Uiiid. 

It  was  a  problem  submitted  by  Mr.  Molyneux  to  Mr. 
Locke,  whether  a  bUnd  man,  who  has  learned  the  differ* 
ence  between  a  cube  and  a  inhere  by  the  touch,  can,  on 
fo^ng  suddenly  restored  to  sight,  distinmiish  between 
them,  and  tell  which  is  the  sphere  and  which  is  the  cube, 
by  the  aid  of  what  may  be  called  his  new  sense  merely  1 
And  the  anSwar  of  Mr.  Locke  was,  in  agreement  with  me 
opinion  of  Molyneux  himself,  that  he  cannot  The  blind 
man  knows  what  impres^ons  the  cube  and  sphere  make 
on  the  organ  of  touchy  and  by  that  sense  is  able  to  di» 
tinguish  between  them  ;  but,  as  he  is  ignorant  what  im« 
pression  they  will  make  on  the  organ  of  sight,  he  is  not. 
able,  by  the  latter  sense  alone^  to  tell  which  is  the  round 
body  and  which  is  the  cuinc 

It  was  remarked  that  solid  bodies  present  to  the  eye 
nothing  but  a  certain  disposition  of  light  and  colours. — ^It 
seems  to  fcdlow  from  this,  that  the  first  idea  which  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind  on  seeing  a  globe,  will  be  that  of 
a  circle  variously  shadowed  with  different  decrees  of 
light  This  imperfect  idea  is  corrected  in  tms  way. 
Combining  the  suggestions  of  the  sense  of  touch  with 
those  of  sight,  we  kam  by  greater  experience  what  kind 
of  appearance  sohd,  convex  bodies  will  make  to  us.  That 
appearance  becomes  to  the  mind  the  men  of  the  presence 
of  a  globe ;  so  that  we  have  an  idea  of  a  round  body  by 
a  very  rapid  mental  correction,  whereas  the  notion  fir^ 
conveyed  to  the  mind  is  truly  that  of  a  plane,  circular 
surface,  on  which  there  is  a  variety  in  the  dispo^tions  of 
light  and  shade.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
this  statement,  that  m  painting,  plane  surfaces^  variously 
shaded,  represent  convex  bodies,  and  with  great  truth  and 
exactness. 
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It  appeai3,  then,  that  extensBon  and  figure  are  originally 
perceived,  not  by  sight,  but  by  touck  We  do  not  jud^e 
of  them  by  sight  until  we  have  learned  by  our  experi 
ence  that  certain  visible  appearances  always  accompuiy 
and  signify  the  existence  of  extension  and  of  figure.  This 
knowledge  we  acquire  at  a  very  early  period  in  life ;  so 
much  so,  that  we  lose,  in  a  great  measure,  the  memoiy 
both  of  its  conunencement  and  progress. 

^-v  ^  39.  Measarements  of  magnitude  by  the  eye. 

What  has  been  said  naturally  leads  us  to  the  consid- 
eration of  MAONiTUDB.  This  is  a  general  term  for  Exten- 
sion, when  we  conceive  of  it  not  only  as  limited  or  bound- 
ed, but  as  related  to,  and  compared  with,  other  objects. 
Although  we  make  use  of  the  eye  in  judging  of  it,  it  is  to 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  knowledge  of  magnitude  is  not 
an  original  intimation  of  the  sight,  but  is  at  first  acquired 
by  the  aid  of  touch.  So  well  Known  is  this,  that  it  has 
been  common  to  consider  Magnitude  under  the  two  heads 
of  tanjgible  or  real,  and  visible  or  apparent ;  the  tangible 
magnitude  being  always  the  same,  but  the  visible  varying 
wilh  the  distance  of  the  object  A  man  of  &x  feet  stature 
is  always  that  height,  whether  he  be  a  mile  distant,  or 
half  a  loile,  or  near  at  hand  i  the  change  of  place  malong 
no  change  in  his  real  or  tangible  magnitude.  But  the 
visible  or  apparent  magnitude  of  this  man  may  be  six  feet 
or  two  feet,  as  we  view  him  present  with  us  and  immedi-* 
ately  in  our  neighbourhood,  or  at  two  miles'  distance ;  for 
his  magnitude  appears  to  our  eye  greater  or  less,  accord- 
ing as  he  is  more  or  less  removed. 

In  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  knowledge  of  mag- 
nitude is  not  an  original  intimation  of  the  sight,  but  is  at 
first  acquired  by  the  aid  of  touch,  we  may  remark,  that, 
in  judging  of  magnitude  by  the  sight,  we  are  much'influ- 
enced,  not  merely  by  the  visual  perception,  but  particu- 
larly by  comparison  with  other  objects,  the  size  of  which 
b  Imown  or  supposed  to  be  known.  "  I  remember  once," 
says  Dr.  Abercrombie  (Intellectual  Powers,  pt  ii.,  sect  L), 
"  naving  occasion  to  pass  along  Ludgate  Hill  when  the 
great  door  of  St  Paul's  was  open,  and  several  persons 
were  standing  in  it    They  appeared  to  be  very  Uttle 
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children ;  but,  on  coming  up  to  them,  were  found  to  be 
full-grown  persons.  In  the  mental  process  which  here 
took  plabe,  the  door  had  been  assumed  as  a  known  mag- 
nitude, and  the  other  objects  judged  of  by  it  Had  I  at- 
tended to  the  door  being  much  larger  than  any  door  that 
one  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  the  mind  would  have  made 
allowance  for  the  apparent  size  of  the  persons;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  these  been  known  to  be  full-grown 
persons,  a  judgment  would  have  been  formed  of  tl^  oze 
of  the  door.** 

^  40.  Of  objects  teea  in  a  misC 

In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  prindj^e,  it 
happens  that  objects  seen  by  a  person  in  a  mist  seem 
lai^er  than  life.  Their  faint  appearance  rapidly  conveys 
to  die  mind  the  idea  of  being  considerably  removed,  aJ* 
thoi^h  they  are  actually  near  to  us.  And  the  mind  in>- 
mediately  draws  the  conclui^on,  (so  rapidly  as  to  seem  a 
ample  and  original  perception,)  that  the  object  having 
the  same  visible  or  apparent  magnitude,  and  yet  supposed 
to  be  at  a  considerable  distance,  is  greater  than  other  ob- 
jects of  the  same  class.  So  that  it  is  chiefly  the  view  of 
the  mind,  a  law  or  habit  of  the  intellect,  which,  in  this 
particular  case,  gives  a  fictitious  e3q)ansion  to  bodies; 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  result  may  in  part  be  at- 
tribute to  a  difference  in  the  refiraction  of  the  rays  of 
light,  caused  by  their  passing  through  a  denser  and  less 
umform  medium  than  usual. 

^  41.  Of  the  sun  and  moon  when  seen  in  the  horizon. 
These  remarks  naturally  remind  us  of  the  well-known 
fact,  that  tiie  sun  and  moon  seem  larger  in  the  horizon 
than  in  the  meridian.  Three  reasons  may  be  given  for  this 
appearance ;  and  perhaps  ordinarily  th^  are  comlnned 
together. — {1.)  The  horizon  may  seem  more  distant  than 
the  zenith,  m  consequence  of  intervenii^  objects.  We 
measure  the  distance  of  objects  in  part  by  means  of  those 
that  are  scattered  along  between,  and  any  expanse  of 
surface,  where  there  are  no  such  intervening  oWects,  ap- 
pears to  us  of  less  extent  than  it  actualiy  is.  Now  if  the 
rays  of  light  form  precisely  the  same  image  in  the  eye. 
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but  the  source  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  further  off  in  the 
horizon  than  in  the  zenith,  such  have  been  our  mental 
habits,  that  the  object  in  the  horizon  will  probably  appear 
the  largest— (2.)  Another  reason  of  the  enlarged  aip- 
pearance  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  horizon  is,  that  the 
rays  from  them  fall  on  the  body  of  the  atmosphere  ob- 
liquely, and,  of  course,  are  reflected  downward  towards 
the  l)dioIder,  and  subtend  a  lar^r  angle  at  his  eye. 
Hence,  as  we  always  see  objects  m  the  direction  of  the 
ray  just  before  it  enters  the  eye,  if  we  follow  the  rays 
back  in  the  precise  direction  of  their  approach,  they  will 
present  to  the  eye  the  outlines  of  a  larger  object  as  tiieir 
source  than  they  would  if  they  had  not  been  refracted  • — 
Also,  when  the  atmosphere  is  not  clear,  but  masses  of  ya- 
pour  exist  in  it,  the  refraction  is  increased  and  the  object 
proportionally  enlarged. — (3.)  The  sun  and  moon  ap- 
f)ear  enlarged  when  other  objects  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, but  so  distant  as  to  subtend  a  very  small  ai^le  at 
the  eye,  are  seen  in  the  same  direction  or  in  the  moment 
of  passing  their  disk,  such  as  distant  trees  m  the  hori- 
zon, or  ships  far  off  at  sea.  These  objects,  though  small 
in  the  eye  or  in  their  vistud  appearance,  are  yet,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  previous  knowledge,  enlarged  in  our 
conceptions  of  them.  And  this  conceptive  enlargement 
communicates  itself,  by  a  sort  of  mental  illusion,  to  oth- 
er objects  with  which  they  seem  to  come  in  contact 

^  42.  Of  the  estimation  of  distances  by  sight. 

We  are  next  led  to  the  consideration  of  distances  as 
made  known  and  ascertained  by  the  sight  By  the  dis- 
tance of  objects,  when  we  use  the  term  in  reference  to 
ourselves,  we  mean  the  space  which  is  interposed  between 
those  objects  and  our  own  position.  It  might  be  object- 
ed, that  space  interposed  is  only  a  synonymous  expression  . 
for  the  thmg  to  be  defined.  Is  evertheless,  no  one  can  be 
supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  meant  Even  blind 
men  have  a  notion  of  distance,  and  can  measure  it  by  the 
touch,  or  by  walking  forward  imtil  they  meet  the  distant 
object 

The  perception  of  distance  by  the  sight  is  an  acquired 
and  not  an  original  perception ;  although  the  latter  was 
universally  supposed  to  be  the  fact  until  comparatively  a 
-^«nt  neriod. 
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All  objects  in  the  first  instance  appear  to  toodi  the 
e^e;  but  our  experience  has  corrected  so  many  of  the 
representations  of  the  senses,  before  the  period  wludi  we 
are  yet  able  to  retrace  by  the  memory,  that  we  cannot 
prove  this  by  a  reference  to  our  own  childhood  and  infan- 
cy. It  aq)pear8,  however,  from  the  statement  of  the  ra- 
ses of  persons  bom  blind  on  the  sudden  restoration  of 
their  si^ht-*^  When  he  first  saw/'  says  Cheselden,  the 
anatomist,  when  giving  an  account  of  a  young  man  whom 
1^  had  restc»red  to  sient  by  couching  for  the  catarsKst,^  he 
was  so  far  firom  making  any  judgment  about  distance, 
that  he  thought  all  objects  touched  nis  eye,  as  he  express- 
ed it,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin ;  and  thought  no  ol^ 
lects  so  agreeable  as  those  which  were  smooth  and  regu- 
lar, although  he  could  form  no  judgment  of  th^  shape, 
or  guess  what  it  was  in  any  object  that  was  pleasing  to 
him." 

Tliis  anatomist  has  fiirther  informed  us,  that  he  has 
brought  to  oght  several  others  who  had  no  remembrance 
of  ever  having  seen ;  and  that  they  all  gave  the  same  ac- 
count of  their  learning  to  see,  as  they  called  it,  as  the 
young  man  already  mentioned,  although  not  in  so  many 
particulars ;  and  diat  th^  all  had  this  in  common,  that, 
having  never  had  occasion  to  move  their  eyes,  they  kneui 
not  how  to  do  it,  and,  at  first,  could  not  at  all  direct  them 
to  a  particular  object ;  but  in  time  they  acquired  that  fac- 
ulty, thou^  by  slow  degrees. 

^  43.  Signs  by  means  of  which  we  estimate  distance  by  sight. 

Blind  persons,  when  at  first  restored  to  sight,  are  un- 
able to  estimate  the  distance  of  objects  by  that  sense,  but 
soon  observing  that  certain  changes  in  the  visible  appear- 
ance of  bodies  always  accompany  a  change  of  distance, 
they  fall  upon  a  method  of  estimating  distance  by  the  vis- 
ible appearance.  And  it  would  no  doubt  be  found,  if  it 
could  be  particularly  examined  into,  that  all  mankind 
come  to  possess  the  power  of  estimatW  the  distances  of 
objjecty  by  sight  in  the  same  way.  "Wlen  a  body  is  re- 
moved fix)m  us  and  placed  at  a  considerable  distance,  it 
becomes  smaller  in  its  visible  appearance,  its  colours  are 
less  Uvely,  and  its  outlines  less  distinct;  and  we  may  ex- 
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pect  to  find  various  intennediate  objedS)  more  or  fewer 
in  number,  corresponding  with  the  mcrease  of  the  di&k 
tance,  showing  themselyes  between  the  receding  object 
and  the  q)ectator.  And  hence  it  is,  that  a  certain  visible 
appearance  comes  to  be  the  ^gn  of  a  certain  distance: 

Historical  and  landscape  painters  are  enabled  to  turn 
these  facts  to  great  account  iQ  thar  delineations.  By 
means  of  HiTpni>sa  of  colour,  indistinctness  of  outline,  and 
the  partial  interposition  of  other  objects,  they  are  enabled 
apparently  to  tlurow  back  to  a  very  considerable  distan^ 
firom  the  eye  those  objects  which  they  wish  to  appear  re- 
mote. While  other  otgects,  that  are  intended  ta  appear 
near,  are  painted  vivid  in  colour,  lai^e  in  size,  distinct  in 
outlme,  and  are  separated  firom  the  eye  of  the  qpectatcnr 
by  few  or  no  intermediate  objects. 

^  44.  Estimation  of  distance  when  unaided  by  intermediate  objects. 

(L)  As  we  depend,  in  no  small  d^ree,  upon  interme- 
diate objects  in  forming  our  notions  ofdisteuice,  it  results, 
that  we  are  often  much  perplexed  by  the  absence  of  such 
objects.  Accordingly,  we  mid  that  people  firequentiy  mis- 
take, when  they  attempt  to  estimate  by  the  eye  the  len^ 
or  width  of  unoccimied  plains  and  marshes,  gen^uly 
making  the  eictent  less  than  it  reallv  is.  For  the  same 
reason  they  miqudge  of  the  width  ojf  a  river,  estimating 
its  width  at  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  at  the  most, 
when  it  is  perhaps  not  less  than  double  that  distance. 
The  same  holds  true  of  other  bodies  of  water;  and  of 
all  other  thin^  which  are  seen  by  us  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition and  unaer  similar  circumstances. 

(2.)  We  mistake  in  the  same  way  also  in  estimating 
the  height  of  steeples,  and  of  other  bodies  that  are  per- 
pendicmar,  and  not  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  provided 
the  height  be  considerable.  As  the  upper  parts  of  the 
steeple  out-top  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  there  are 
no  contiguous  objects  with  which  to  compare  it,  any 
measurement  taken  by  the  ^e  must  be  inaccurate,  but 
is  generally  less  than  the  truth. 

^3)  The  fixed  stars,  when  viewed  by  the  eye,  all  ap- 
pear to  be  alike  indefinitely  and  equally  distant  Being 
scattered  over  the  whole  sky,  tiiey  make  every  part  ofu 
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seem,  likn  themselyes,  at  an  indefimte  and  equal  distance, 
and  therefore  contribute  to  give  the  whole  dcy  the  i^ 
pearance  of  the  inside  of  a  sphere.  Moreoyer,  the  hon* 
zon  seems  to  the  eye  to  be  further  off  than  ^e  zenith; 
because  between  us  and  the  former  there  lie  many  things, 
as  fields,  hills,  and  waters,  whidi  we  know  to  occupy  a 
great  space ;  whereas  between  us  and  the  zenith  there 
are  no  considerable  things  of  known  dimensions.  And, 
therefore,  the  heavens  appear  like  the  s^ment  of  a 
sphere,  ^id  less  than  a  hemisphere,  in  the  centre  of 
which  we  seem  to  stand. — ^And  the  wider  our  proqpect 
IS,  the  greater  "mil  the  sphere  appear  to  be,  and  the  less 
flie  segment 

445.  Of  objects  aeen  on  the  ocotn,  Ac, 

A  vessel  seen  at  sea  by  a  person  who  is  not  accustom* 
ed  to  the  ocean,  appears  much  nearer  than  it  actually  is; 
and  on  the  same  prmdples  as  already  illustrated.  In  his 
previous  observations  of  tlie  objects  at  a  distance,  he  has 
o(»mnonly  noticed  a  number  of  intermediate  objects,  in* 
teiposed between  the  distant  body  and  himsel£  Itisprob- 
ably  the  absence  of  such  objects  that  chiefly  causes  the 
deception  under  whidi  belabours  in  the  present  instance. 

In  connexion  widi  what  has  been  said,  we  are  led  to 
make  this  further  remark,  that  a  change  in  the  purity  of 
tbe  air  will  perplex  in  some  measure  those  ideas  of  dis- 
tant^ which  we  receive  from  asht.  Bishop  Berkeley  re- 
marks, while  travelling  in  Ita^  and  Sicily,  he  noticed 
that  cities  and  palaces  seen  at  a  great  distance  appeared 
nearer  to  him  by  several  miles  man  they  actually  were. 
The  cause  of  this  he  very  correctly  supposed  to  be  the 
purity  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  air,  which  gave  to  ob- 
jects at  a  distance  a  decree  of -brightness  and  distinct- 
ness which,  in  the  less  ckar  and  pure  atmosphere  of  his 
native  country,  could  be  observed  only  in  those  towns  and 
separate  edinces  which  were  near.  At  home  he  had 
learned  to  estimate  the  distances  of  objects  by  their  ap- 
pearance; but  his  conclusions  failed  him  when  the^ 
came  to  be  applied  to  objects  in  countries  where  the  air 
was  so  much  clearer. — And  the  same  thing  has  been  no* 
ticed  by  other  travellers,  who  have  been  placed  in  the 
like  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

HABITS  OF  SENSATION  AND  PEBCEPTK»f. 
^  46,  General  tiew  of  the  law  of  habit  and  of  ita  applications. 

There  is  an  important  law  of  the  mental  constitutioii 
known  as  the  law  of  Halnt,  which  may  be  described  in 
general  terms  as  follows :  Thai  the  mental  actum  acquis 
facUUy  and  strength  from  repetUian  or  practice.  The 
fact  that  the  facility  and  the  increase  of  stren^>  implied 
in  HABrr,  is  owing  to  mere  repetition,  or  what  is  more  fre- 
quently termed  practice,  we  learn,  as  we  do  other  facts 
and  pnnciples  in  relation  to  the  mmd,  from  the  obseiVa- 
tion  of  men  aromid  us,  and  from  our  own  personal  expe* 
rience.  And  as  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable 
to  resolr^  it  into  any  general  feet  or  principle  more  ele- 
mentary, it'  may  justly  be  regarded  as  something  ultinmte 
and  essential  in  our  nature. 

The  term  Habit,  by  the  use  of  language,  indicates  the 
fecility  and  strength  acquired  in  the  way  wUch  has  been 
mentioned,  indumng  both  the  result  and  the  manner  of 
it  As  the  law  of  habit  has  reference  to  the  whole  mind 
of  man,  the  apphcation  of  the  term  which  expresses  it  is^ 
of  course,  very  extensive.  We  apply  it  to  the  dextbity 
of  workmen  in  the  different  manual  arts,  to  the  rapidily  of 
the  accountant,  to  the  coup  d'oeil  or^  eye-glance  of  the 
military  engineer,  to  the  tact  ^md  fluency  of  the  extempo* 
raneous  sp^tker,  and  in  other  Uke  instances. — ^We  apply  if 
also  in  cases  where  the  mere  exercise  of  emotion  and  de- 
sire is  concerned ;  to  the  avaricious  man's  loA^  of  wealth, 
the  amUtious  man's  passion  for  distinction,  the  wakeful 
suspidons  of  the  jealous,  and  the  confirmed  and  substan* 
tial  benevolence  of  the  philanthropist 

$  47.  The  law  of  habit  applicable  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  law  under  consideraticm  holds 
good  in  resnect  to  the  body  as  wdl  as  the  mind.  In  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  in  all  cases  wbere  there  is  a  corpo- 
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real  as  well  as  mental  etfort,  the  effect  of  practice  will 
be  found  to  extend  to  both.    Not  only  the  acts  of  the 
mind  are  quidtened  and  strengthened,  but  all  those  mu9» 
cles  which  are  at  such  times  employed,  become  stronger 
and  more  obedient  to  the  wilL    Indeed,  the  submissicMi 
of  the  muscular  effort  to  the  volition  is  oftentimes  render- 
ed so  prompt  by  habit,  that  we  are  unable  distinctly  to 
recollect  any  exercise,  of  yoUtion  previous  to  the  active 
or  muscular  exertion.     It  is  habit  which  is  the  basis 
of  those  characteristic  peculiarities  that  distinguish  one 
man's  handwriting  fh)m  another's;  it  is  hstbit  which 
causes  that  peculiarity  of  attitude  and  motion  so  easi^ 
discoverable  m  most  persons,  termed  their  gait;  it  is  habit 
also  which  has  impressed  on  the  muscles,  immediately 
connected  with  the  organs  of  speech,  that  fixed  and  pe» 
cise  form  of  action,  \duch,  in  different  individuals,  gives 
rise,  in  part  at  least,  to  characteristics  of  voice.     The 
habit,  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  is  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal,  and  has  become  so  strons,  that  it  is  hardly  possdble 
to  counteract  it  for  any  length  of  time.— The  great  law 
of  Habit  is  applicable  to  all  the  leading  divisions  of  our 
mental  nature,  ihe  Intellect,  the  SensibiUties,  and  the 
Will ;  and  as  we  advance  firom  one  view  of  the  mind  to 
another,  we  shall  have  repeated  occasion  to  notice  its  in- 
fluence.   In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  we  idiall  limit 
our  remarks  to  Habit,  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
Sensations  and  Percq)tions. 

^  48.  Of  habit  in  relation  to  the  smell. 

We  diall  consider  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
Habit  to  the  senses  in  the  same  order  which  has  aLready 
been  observed.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  habits  ot 
SmeU. — ^This  sense,  like  the  others,  is  susceptible  of  cul* 
dvation.  As  there  are  some  persons  whose  power  of 
distinguishing  the  diflference  of  two  or  more  colours  is 
feeble ;  so  there  are  some  who  are  doubtful  and  perplex- 
ed in  like  manner  in  the  discrimination  of  odours.  And 
as  the  inability  may  be  overcome  in  some  measure  in  the 
former  case,  so  it  may  be  in  the  latter.  The  fact  that 
the  powers  of  which  the  smell  is  capable  are  not  more 
frequently  brought  oi^t  and  quickened,  is  owing  to  the 
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drcumstance  tliat  it  is  not  ordinarily  needed.  It  80|d6-> 
times  happens,  however,  that  men  are  compeUed  to  make 
an  micommon  use  of  it,  when,  by  a  defect  in  the  other 
senses,  they  are  left  without  the  ordinary  helps^to  knowl- 
edge. It  is  then  we  see  the  effects  of  tibte  law  of  Habit 
It  IS  stated  in  Mr.  Stewart's  account  of  James  MtcheU, 
who  was  deaf,  sightless,  and  c^>eechle^  and,  of  course, 
strongly  induced  by  his  unfortunate  situation  to  make 
much  use  of  the  sense  we  are  condderinff ,  that  his  smell 
would  immediately  and  invariably  infinrm  him  of  the  pres- 
ence  of  a  stranger,  and  direct  to  the  place  where  he 
might  be ;  and  it  is  repeatedly  asserted,  that  this  sense 
had  become  in  him  extremely  acute. — ^^  It  is  related," 
says  Dr.  Abercrombie, "  of  the  late  Dr.  Moyse,  the  well- 
known  bhnd  philosojpher,  that  he  could  distinguish  a 
black  dress  pn  his  friends  by  its  smdL"    . 

In  an  interestii^  account  of  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
girl  in  th^  Hartford  Asylum,  recently  puUished,  state- 
ments are  made  on  this  subject  of  a  ^milar  purport— 
"  It  has  been  observed,"  says  the  writer,  "  of  persons 
who  are  deprived  of  a  particular  sense,  that  additional 
quickness  or  vigour  seems  to  be  bestowed  on  those  which 
remain.  Thus  blind  persons  are  often  distinguished  by 
peculiar  exquisiteness  of  touch ;  and  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  gain  all  their  knowledge  through  the  eye,  concen- 
trate, as  it  were,  thdr  whole  souls  in  that  channel  of  ob- 
servation. With  her  whose  eye,  ear,  and  tongue  are 
alike  dead,  the  capabilities  both  of  touch  and  smell  are 
exceedingly  heightened.  Especially  the  latter  seems  al- 
most to  have  acquired  the  properties  of  a  new  sense,  and 
to  transcend  the  sa^city  even  of  a  spanieL" — Such  is 
the  influence  of  habit  on  the  intimations  of  the  sense 
under  conaderation. 

^  49.  Of  habit  in  relation  to  the  taste. 

The  same  law  is  applicable  to  the  Taste.  We  see  the 
results  of  the  frequent  exercise  of  this  sense  in  the  quick- 
ness which  the  dealer  in  wines  discovers  in  distinguish- 
ing the  flavour  of  one  wine  from  that  of  another.  So 
marked  are  the  results  in  cases  of  this  kind,  that  one  is 
almost  disposed  to  credit  the  stoiy  which  Cervantes  re- 
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lates  of  two  perstns,  whp  were  requested  to  pass  Iheir 
judgment  upon  a  hc^shead  which,  was  supposed  to  be 
yeiy  old  and  excellent  One  of  them  tasted  the  wine, 
and  pronounced  it  to  be  verjr  good,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  taste  of  leather  which  he  perceiyed  m  it  The 
other,  after  mature  reflection  and  examinati<Hi,  pronoun* 
ced  the  same  fiiyourable  verdict,  with  the  excq>tion  of  a 
taste  of  iron,  which  he  could  easily  distinguish.  On 
emptying  the  hogshead,  there  was  foimd  at  the  bottcm  an 
old  1^  vnik  a  kathern  thong  tied  to  it 

Anotiier  practical  view  of  this  subject,  however,  pre- 
sents itself  here.  The  s^isations  which  we  experience 
in  this  and  other  like  cases,  not  cmly  acquire  by  rep^ 
tion  greater  nic^ess  and  discrimination,  but  incr^wed 
stren^;  (and  perhaps  the  ino-eaaed  strength  is  in  all  in- 
stances the  foundatiim  oi  the  greater  power  of  discrimi- 
nation.) On  this  topic  we  have  a  wide  and  melancholy 
source  of  illustration.  '  The  Ubberdf  wine  and  the  drink- 
er  of  ardent  qpirits  readily  acknowledge,  tluit  the  sensa- 
tion was  at  fist  only  moderateily  pksEffiinff ,  and  perhans 
in  the  v^  sUghtest  d^ree.  Every  time  uey  carried  the 
intoxicating  potion  to  Sidr  lips,  tiie  sensation  grew  more 
pleasing,  and  the  desire  for  it  waxed  stronger.  Perhaps 
they  were  not  aware  that  this  jnocess  was  going  on  m 
virtue  of  a  great  law  of  humanitjr;  but  they  do  not  pre* 
tend  to  deny  the  fact  Th^mignt,  indeed,  have  suspect- 
ed at  an  early  period  that  chains  were  gathering  around 
&em,  whatever  might  be  the  cause;  but  what  objection 
had  th^  to  be  bound  with  links  of  flowers;  dehghtful 
wlile  they  lasted,  and  easily  broken  when  necessaiv! 
But  here  was  tiie  mistake.  link  was  added  to  Unk; 
chain  was  woven  with  chain,  till  he  who  boasted  of  his 
strength  was  at  last  made  sensdble  of  his  weakness,  and 
founa  himself  a  prisoner,  a  ciqptive,  a  deformed,  altered, 
and  degraded  slave. 

There  is  a  threefokl  operation.  The  sensation  of  taste 
acquires  an  enhanced  degree  of  pleasantness ;  the  feeling 
of  uneaaness  is  increa^  in  a  correroonding  measure 
when  the  saisation  is  not  indulged  by  drinking;  andtiie 
demre,  which  is  necessarily  atteaodant  on  the  vmeaqr  feel- 
ing, becomes  in  like  manner  more  and  more  imperative. 
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To  allemte  the  ineasy  feeling  and  this  importunate  de« 
ore,  the  unhappy  man  goes  again  to  his  cups,  and  with 
a  shaking  hand  pours  down  the  delicious  poison.  What 
then  1  He  has  added  a  new  link  to  his  chain ;  at  every 
repetition  it  fi^ws  heavier  and  heavier,  till  that,  which  at 
first  he  bore  ughtly  and  cheerfully,  now  presses  him  like 
a  coat  of  iron,  and  galls  like  fetters  of  steeL  There  is  a 
great  and  feariul  law  of  his  nature  bearing  him  down  to 
destruction.  Every  indulgaice  is  the  addition  of  a  new 
weight  to  what  was  before  placed  upon  him,  thus  less- 
ening the  probabiUt^  of  escape,  and  accelerating  his 
gloomy,  fesurful,  and  interminable  sinking.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  is  the  subject  of  an  implacable  des- 
tiny, and  cannot  help  himself.  But  it  would  seem  that 
he  can  help  himself  only  in  this  way;  by  a  prompt,  ab- 
solute, and  entire  saspeDsion  of  the  practice  in  all  its 
forms,  which  has  led  him  into  this  extremity^  But  few, 
however,  have  the  resolution  to  do  this;  the  multitude 
make  a  few  unwilling  and  feeble  efforts,  amtd  resign  them- 
selves to  the  horrors  of  their  fate. 

^  50.  Of  habit  in  relation  to  the  hearing. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  natural  difference  in  the  quick- 
ness and  discriminaticni  of  hearing.  This  sense  is  more 
acute  in  some  than  in  others;  but  in  those  who  possess 
it  in  much  natural  excellence,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
d^ree  of  cultivation.  Musicians  are  a  proof  of  this^. 
whose  sensibility  to  the  melody  and  concord  of  sweet 
sounds  continually  increases  with  the  practice  of  their  ait 

The  increase  of  sensibility  in  the  perceptions  of  hear- 
ing is  especially  marked  and  evident,  when  imcommon 
causes  have  operated  to  secure  such  practice.  And  this  is 
the  state  of  things  with  the  Blind.  The  readers  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  may  not  have  forgotten  the  blind  fiddler, 
who  figures  so  conspicuously  with  verse  and  harp  in  Red 
Gauntkt ;  a  character  sufficiently  extraordinary,  but  by 
no  means  an  improbable  exaggeration.  The  blmd  neces- 
sarily rely  much  more  than  others  on  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing. By  constant  practice  they  increase  the  accuracy 
and  power  of  its  perceptions.  Shxxt  out  firom  the  beau- 
des  mat  are  seen,  they  please  themselves  with  what  is 
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heard,  and  greedily  drink  in  the  melodies  of  song.  Ac- 
cordingly, music  is  made  by  them  not  only  a  solace, 
but  a  business  and  a  means  of  support;  and  in  the  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind  this  is  considered  ap.  important 
department  of  instruction. 

Many  particular  instances  on  record,  and  well  authen- 
ticated, confirm  the  general  statement,  that  the  ear  may 
be  trained  to  habits,  and  that  thus  the  sensations  of  soimd 
may  come  to  us  with  new  power  and  meaning.  It  is  re- 
lated of  a  celebrated  Uind  man  of  Pmseaux  in  France, 
that  he  could  determine  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  vessels  by 
the  sound  it  produced  while  running  from  one  vessel  into 
another.  ^^  Dr.  Rush,"  as  the  statement  is  given  in  Aber- 
crombie's  Intellectual  Powers,  "  relates  of  two  blind  young 
men,  brothers,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that  they  knew 
when  they  approached  a  post  in  walking  across  a  street 
by  a  pecmiar  sound  which  the  ground  under  their  feet 
knitted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  post;  and  that  th^ 
could  tell  the  names  of  a  number  of  tame  pigeons,  with 
which  they  amused  themsdves  in  a  little  gsucden,  by  only 
hearing  them  fly  over  their  heads."  fir.  Saundcrson, 
who  became  blmd  so  early  as  not  to  remember  having 
seen,  when  happening  in  any  new  place,  as  a  room,  pi- 
azza, pavement,  court,  and  the  like,  gave  it  a  character  by 
means  of  the  sound  and  echo  from  his  feet;  and  in  that 
way  was  able  to  identi^  pretty  exactly  the  place,  and 
assure  himself  of  his  poati(Mi  afterward.  A  writer  in  the 
First  Volume  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Memoirs, 
who  is  our  authority  also  for  the  ^tement  just  made, 
speaks  of  a  certain  blind  man  in  that  dty  as  follows :  ^^1 
had  an  opportunity  of  repeatedly  observing  the  peculiar 
manner  in  whidi  he  arranged  his  ideas  and  acquired  his 
information.  Whenever,  he  was  introduced  into  compa- 
ny, I  remarked  that  he  continued  some  time  sdlent  The 
sound  directed  him  to  judge  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
room,  and  the  difierent  voices  of  the  niraiber  of  persons 
that  were  present.  His  distinction  in  these  respects  was 
very  accurate,  and  his  memory  so  retentive  that  he  was 
seldom  mistaken.  I  have  known  him  instantly  recognise 
a  person  on  first  hearing  him,  though  more  than^two  years 
had  elapsed  smce  the  time  of  their  last  me^tmg.    He 
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detennined  pretty  nearly  the  stature  of  those  he  was  con- 
veismg  with  by  &e  direction  of  their  voices;  and  he 
made  tolerable  conjectures  respecting  their  tempers  and 
disposition^  by  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  their 
conversation  " 

i  61.  ApplicatioD  of  habit  to  the  toach. 

The  sense  of  touch,  like  the  otiiers,  may  be  exceeding;]^ 
improved  by  habit  The  more  we  are  obliged  to  caU  it 
mto  use,  the  more  attention  we  pay  to  its  intimations.  By 
the  frequent  repetition,  therefore,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, these  sensations  not  only  acquire  increased  intenae- 
ness  in  themselves,  but  particularly  so  in  reference  to  our 
notice  and  remembrance  of  theuL  But  it  is  desirable  to 
confirm  this,  as  it  is  all  other  principles  from  time  to  time 
laid  down,  by  an.appeal  to  facts,  and  by  careful  induc- 
tions firom  them. 

Diderot  relates  of  the  blind  man  of  Puiseaux,  mention 
ed  in  a  former  section,  that  he  was  capable  of  judging  (^ 
his  distance  from  the  fireplace  by  the  degree  of  heat,  and 
of  his  aj^proach  to  any  scAid  bodies  by  the  action  ch- pulse 
of  the  ^  upon  his  face.  The  same  thing  is  recorded  <^ 
many  other  persons  in  a  imnilar  situation ;  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  point  well  established,  that  blind  people 
who  are  unable  to  see  the  lai^e  and  heavy  bodies  pr^ 
senting  themselves  in  their  way  as  they  walk  about,  gen- 
erally estimate  their  approach  to  them  by  the  increased 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere.  A  blind  person,  owing  to 
the  increased  accuracy  of  his  remaining  senses,  especially 
of  the  touch,  would  be  better  trusted  to  go  through  the 
various  apartments  of  a  house  m  tiie  darkness  of  mi&ight, 
than  one  possessed  of  the  sense  of  sedbig  without  any  ar- 
tificial light  to  guide  liau 

In  the  celebrated  Dr.  Saunderson,  who  lost  his  si&hi  in 
v^  early  youth,  and  remained  blind  through  lite,  al- 
though he  occupied  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in 
the  English  Univendty  of  Cambridge,  the  touch  acquired 
such  acuteness  that  he  could  distinguish,  by  merely  let- 
ting them  pass  through  his  fingers,  spurious  cobs,  which 
were  so  well  executed  as  to  deceive  even  skilful  judges 
who  could  see.* 

•  Mcmoin  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  164. 
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The  case  of  a  Mr.  John  Metcalf,  otherwise  called  Bfind 
Jade,  which  is  particularly  dwelt  upon  by  the  author  of 
the  Article  in  the  M^noiis  just  referred  to,  is  a  stnloDg 
one.  The  writer  states  that  he  became  bUnd  at  an  eaAj 
period ;  but,  notwidistandbg,  followed  ike  profession  of 
a  w^agoner,  and  occasionally  of  a  guide  in  intricate  roads 
during  the  night, 'or  when  the  tracks  were  oovered  with 
snow.  At  la^th  he  became  a  projector  and  smrqror  of 
highways  in  difficult  and  mountainous  districts ;  an  em* 
ployment  for  which  one  would  n^urally  scmpose  a  bHnd 
man  to  be  but  indifferently  qualify  But  ne  was  found 
to  answer  all  the  expectations  of  his  employes,  and  most 
<rf  the  roads  over  tiiie  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  in  Inland, 
ware  altered  by  his  directions.  Says  the  person  who 
gives  this  account  of  Blind  Jack,  ^I  have  several  times 
met  this  man,  with  the  assistance  of  a  lon^  staf^  traversing 
the  road^  ascending  precipices,  explormg  valleys,  ana 
investigating  thar  several  extents^  forms,  and  situations, 
80  as  to  answer  his  deagns  in  the  best  manner.'' 

In  the  inteiestin^  Spools  (or  the  Blind  which  have 
recently  been  estabushed  in  various  parts  of  tiie  world, 
the  pupils  read  bv means  of  tiie  fingers.  Theyverysoon 
learn  by  the  touch  to;listinguiidi  one  letter  fit>m  another, 
-which  are  made  separately  for  that  purpose  of  wood, 
metals,  or  other  hard  materials.  The  printed  sheets 
whidi  they  use  are  ocmfimned  to  thar  method  of  study- 
ing them.  The  types  are  mudi  larga*  than  those  ordina- 
rily used  in  printmg;  die  paper  is  very  thick,  and  beii^ 
put  upon  the  types  wUle  wet,  and  powerfully  presseo, 
the  letters  on  it  are  consequentiy  raised,  and  appear  in 
relief.  The  pupils  having  before  learnt  to  distmguish 
one  letter  from  anotiier,  and  also  to  combine  them  mto 
inrllables  and  words,  are  able  after  a  time  to  pass  thdr 
mgers  alcmg  the  words  and  sentences  of  these  printed 
■beds,  and  ascertain  their  meaning,  vrith  a  good  degree 
of  rapdity. 

4J52.  Other  striking  instances  of  habits  of  touch. 

The  power  of  the  touch  will  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  necessity  of  a  reliance  on  it    The  more  frequent  tiie 
resort  to  it,  the  stronger  will  be  the  h^t;  buttheneces- 
F3 
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aty  of  ins  frequent  reference  to  it  will  be  found  to  be 
peculiarly  great  where  a  person  is  depriyed  c^two  of  bis 
other  senses.  It  is  iM>ticed  of  James  Mkdidl,  whose  case 
has  been  already  referred  to,  that  he  distinguished  sock 
articles  as  bdonged  to  himself  from  the  prcqp^rty  of  othars 
by  this  sense.  Although  the  articles  were  of  ike  same 
form  and  materials  wim  those  of  others,  it  woidd  seem 
that  he  was  not  at  a  lossin  identiffing  M^at  was  his  own. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear, 
and  was,  of  course,  speechless.  He  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  depend  chiefly  oa  the  toucL  This  sense  was  the 
principal  mstrument  he  made  use  of  in  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  strangers  who  frequently  visited  him. 
And  what  is  particularly  remarkable,  he  actuiadly  explored 
by  it,  at  an  early  period,  a  space  round  his  father's  resi- 
dence of  about  two  hundred  yards  in  extent,  to  any  part 
of  which  he  was  in  the  paactice  of  walking  festrlessly  and 
without  a  guide,  whenever  he  pleased. 

It  is  related  of  the  deaf  and  blind  girl  in  the  HartfcMrd 
Asylum,  that  it  is  imposable  to  displace  a  single  article 
in  her  cbrawers  without  her  perceiving  and  knowing  it; 
and  that,  when  the  baskets  of  linen  are  weekly  brought 
from  the  laundress,  she  selects  her  own  garments  without 
hesitation,  however  widely  they  may  be  dispersed  among 
the  mass.  This  is  probably  owing,  at  least  in  ^eat  part, 
to  habits  of  touch,  by  meanis  of  wmch  the  sense  is  render- 
ed exceedingly  acute. — ^Diderot  has  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  conjecture  that  persoixs  deprived  of  both  sight  and 
hearing  would  so  increase  the  sensibility  of  touch  as  to 
locate  the  seat  of  the  soul  in  the  tips  of  the  fingiers. 

^  53.  Habits  considered  in  relation  to  the  sight. 

fhe  law  of  habit  affects  the  sight  also.  By  a  course 
of  training  this  sense  seems  to  acquire  new  power.  The 
length  and  acuteness  of  vkion  in  the  marmer  who  has 
long  traversed  the  ocean  has  been  frequently  referred  to. 
—A  writer  in  the  North  American  Review  (July,  J833) 
says,  he  once  "  knew  a  man,  in  the  Greek  island  of  Hy- 
dra, who  was  accustomed  to  take  his  post  every  day  tor 
thirty  years  on  the  summit  of  the  island,  and  look  out  f(»r 
the  approach  of  vessels ;  and  although  there  were  over 
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three  hundred  sail  bdongmg  to  the  island,  he  would  tell 
&e  name  of  each  one  as  she  approached  with  unerring 
certainty,  while  she  was  still  at  such  a  distance  as  to  i»e- 
<sent  to  a  common  eye  only  a  confused  white  blur  upon 
the  clear  horizon.'^  There  are  numerous  instances  to  the 
same  effect,  occasioned  by  the  situations  in  which  men 
are  placed,  and  tife  calls  for  the  frequent  exercise  of  the 
si^t  The  almost  intuitive  vision  of  the  skilfiil  endneer 
is,  beyond  doubt,  in  most  cases  merely  a  habit  He  has 
BO  of^n  fixed  his  eye  upon  those  features  in  a  country 
which  have  a  relation  to  his  peculiar  calling,  that  he  in- 
stantly detects  the  bearing  of  a  military  position,  its  sus- 
ceptibiUty  of  defence,  its  fecilities  of  approach  and  re- 
treat, &c 

No  man  is  bom  without. the  sense  of  touch,  but  manv 
are  bom  without  the  sense  of  hearing ;  and,  wherever  this 
is  the  case,  we  are  entitled  to  lo(£  for  habits  of  sight 
Persons  under  such  circumstances  naturally  and  necessa- 
rily rely  much  on  the  visual  sense,  whatever  aids  may  be 
had  hj  them  from  the  touch.  Hence  habits;  and  uese 
unply  increased  quickness  and  power,  wherever  they  ex- 
ist It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  keenness 
of  visual  observation  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  strikingly 
increased  by  their  peculiar  circumstances.  Shut  out  from 
the  intercourse  of  speech,  they  read  the  minds,  of  men  in 
their  movements,  gestures,  and  countenances.  They  no- 
tice with  astonishmg  quickness,  and  apparently  without 
any  effort,  a  thousand  things  which  escape  the  regards  of 
others.  This  fact  is  undoubtedly  the  foundation  of  the 
chief  encouragement  which  men  have  to  attempt  the  in- 
straction  of  that  numerous  and  mifortunate  class  of  their 
fellow-beings.  They  can  form  an  opinion  of  what  an- 
other says  to  them  by  the  motion  of  the  lips ;  and  some- 
times even  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  That  this  last, 
however,  is  common,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert;  that  it 
is  possible,  we  have  the  testimony  of  well-authenticated 
facts.  In  one  of  his  letters,  Bishop  Bumet  mentions  to 
this  effect  the  case  of  a  young  lady  at  Geneva. — ^^  At 
two  years  old,"  he  says,  "  it  was  perceived  that  she  had 
lost  her  hearing,  and  ever  since,  though  she  hears  great 
noises,  yet  hears  nothing  of  what  is  said  to  her;  but,  by 
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observii^  the  motion  of  the  lips  and  mouths  of  othersi 
she  acquired  so  many  words,  that  out  of  these  she  has 
fonned  a  sort  of  jargon  in  which  she  can  hold  conversa- 
tion whole  days  with  those  who  can  speak  her  language. 
She  knows  nothing  of  what  is  said  to  her,  unless  she  sees 
the  motion  of  their  lips  that  speak  to  her ;  one  thing  wiH 
appear  the  strangest  part  of  the  whdle  nairatire.  She 
has  a  lister  with  whom  she  has  practised  her  language 
more  than  with  anybody  else,  and  in  the  mght,  by  laying 
her  hand  on  her  Aster's  mouth,  she  can  perceiye  by  that , 
what  she  says,  and  so  can  discourse  with  her  in  the  dark." 
(London  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  399.) 

Such  are  tlie  views  which  have  been  opened  to  us  in 
considering  the  law  of  habit  in  connexion  with  the  sen- 
ses ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say  with  confidence,  that 
they  are  exceedingly  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  two 
suggestions  which  they  are  especially  fitted  to  call  up. 
They  evince  the  striking  powers  of  ihe  human  mind,  its 
irrepressible  energies,  which  no  obstacles  can  bear  down. 
They  evince  also  the  benevolence  of  our  Creator,  who 
opens  in  the  hour  of  misery  new  sources  of  comfort,  and 
compensates  for  what  we  have  not,  by  increasing  the 
power  and  value  of  what  we  have. 

^  54.  Sensations  may  possess  a  relative,  as  well  as  positive  increase  of 
power. 

There  remains  a  remark  oi  some  importance  to  be  made 
in  connexion  with  the  general  principle  which  has  been 
brought  forward,  and  as  in  some  measure  auxiliary  to  it; 
for  it  will  help  to  explain  the  more  striking  instances  of 
haHts,  if  any  should  imagine  that  the  fact  of  mere  repe- 
tition is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  them.  Our  sensa- 
tions and  perceptions  may  acquire  not  only  a  direct  and 
positive,  but  a  relative  and  virtual  increase  of  power. 

This  remark  is  thus  explamed.  We  shall  hereafter  see 
the  truth  of  an  important  principle  to  this  effect,  that  there 
will  be  a  weakness  of  r^nembrance  in  any  particular  case 
in  proportion  to  the  want  of  interest  in  it  Now  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  our  sensations  and  perceptions  are 
not  remembered,  because  we  take  no  interest  in  them.  Of 
course  they  are  the  same,  relatively  to  our  amount  of 
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knowledge  and  our  practice,  as  if  th^had  never  existed 
at  all.  fiut  when  we  are  placed  in  some  novel  atuation, 
or  when,  in  particular,  we  are  deprived  of  any  one  of  the 
senses,  the  pressure  of  otur  necessities  creates  that  interest 
which  was  wanting  before.  Then  we  delay  iq>on,  and 
mark,  and  remember,  and  interpret  a  multitude  of  evan- 
escent intimations'wludi  were  formerly  neglected.  The 
senses  thus  acquire  a  very  considerable  relative  power 
and  value.'  And  in  order  to  make  out  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  some  instances  of  habits,  it  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary that  this  relative  increase  should  be  added  to  the  di- 
rect and  positive  augmentation  of  vi^ur  and  quickness 
resulting  fir^oi  mere  repetition  or  exercise. 

^  55.  Of  habits  as  modified  bj  particular  callings  and  arts. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  our  chief  object  to  examine  hab- 
its in  their  relation  to  the  senses  separately ;  it  is  proper 
also  to  take  a  general  view  of  them,  as  formed  and  mod- 
ified by  the  particular  callings  and  employments  of  men. 
Habits  of  perception  are  frequently  formed  under  sudi 
circumstances,  wh^e  all  the  senses  are  not  only  possess- 
ed, but  vdiere  they  exist  with  th^  ordinary  aptitudes  and 
powers. — ^In  consequence  of  the  habits  which  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  form  by  hid  particular  situation,  a  farmer 
of  a  tolerable  d^ree  of  experi^ce  and  discernment  re- 
quires but  a  slight  inspection,  in  order  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  qualities  of  a  piece  of  land,  and  its  suitableness  for 
a  settiement  A  skilful  printer  will  at  once  notice  every- 
thing of  excellence  or  of  deficiency  in  the  mechanical 
execution  of  a  printed  work. — ^The  same  results  are  found 
in  all  who  practise  the  fine  arts.  An  experienced  point- 
er at  once  det<|^ts  a  mannoism  in  colouring,  combinations 
and  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  and  pecuSarities  of  form, 
proportion,  or  position,  which  infallibly  escape  a  person 
of  more  liiQited  experience. 

Dr.  Beid  speaks  on  this  subject  in  the  following  char- 
acteristic manner. — ^  Not  only  men,  but  children,  idiots, 
and  brutes,  acquire  by  habit  many  perceptions  which  thqr 
had  not  ori^nally.  Almost  every  employment  in  life 
hath  perceptions  of  this  kmd  that  are  peculiar  to  it  The 
shepherd  knows  every  sheq>  of  his  flock,  as  we  do  our 
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acquaintance,  and  can  pick  them  out  of  another  flock  one 
by  one.  The  butcher  knows  by  si^ht  the  weight  and 
quality  of  his  beeves  and  sheep  beK>re  they  are  killed 
The  farmer  perceives  bv  his  eye  very  nearly  the  quantity 
of  hay  in  a  rick,  or  of  com  in  a  heap.  The  sailor  sees 
the  burden,  the  built,  and  the  distance  of  a  ship  at  sea, 
while  she  is  a  great  way  off.  Every  man  accustomed  to 
writmg,  distinguishes  acquaintances  by  their  handwriting, 
as  he  does  by  their  faces.  And  the  painter  distinguishes, 
in  th6  works  of  his  art,  the  style  of  all  the  great  masters. 
In  a  word,  acquired  perception  is  very  differ^it  in  differ^ 
ent  persons,  according  to  the  diversity  of  objects  about 
which  they  are  employed,  and  the  apphcation  tiiey  bestow 
in  observing  them."* 

^  66.  The  law  of  habit  considered  in  reference  to  the  perception  of  toe 
outlines  and  forms  of  objects. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Habit,  ccmsidered  as  inr 
fluencing  Sensation  and  Perception,  there  is  one  other 
topic  which  seems  to  be  entitled  to  a  brief  notice;  we 
rdier  to  the  manner  in  which  we  perceive  the  outlines  and 
forms  of  bodies.  In  discusdng  the  subject  of  Attention, 
Mr.  Stewart,  in  connexion  with  his  views  on  that  subject, 
introduces  some  remarks  in  respect  to  viaon.  He  makes 
this  supposition.  That  the  eye  is  fixed  in  a  particular  po- 
sition, and  the  picture  of  an  object  is  painted  on  the  ret- 
ina. He  then  starts  this  inquiry:  Does  the  mind  per- 
ceive the  complete  figure  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is  this 
perception  the  result  of  the  various  perceptions  we  have 
of  the  different  points  in  the  outline  ? — ^He  holds  the 
opinion,  that  the  perception  is  the  result  of  our  percep- 
tions of  the  different  points  in  the  outline,  '^ch  he  ado^ 
as  naturally  consequent  on  such  views,  as  the  followinff 
The  outline  of  every  body  is  made  up  of  points  or  smaU- 
est  visible  portions ;  no  two  of  these  pomts  can  be  in 
precisely  the  same  direction ;  therefore  every  point  by  it- 
self constitutes  just  as  distinct  an  object  of  attention  to  the 
mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by  some  interval  of  empty 
space  fix)m  all  the  otiier  points.  The  conclusion  there* 
fore  is,  as  every  body  is  made  up  of  parts,  and  as  the  per- 
*  Reid*s  Inquiry  into  the  Haman  Mind,  chap.  v\,,  ^  20. 
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cq)tion  of  tke  figure  of  the  whole  object  impUes  a  knowlr 
edge  of  the  .relative  situation  of  the  different  parts  widi 
respect  to  each  other,  that  such  perception  is  the  result 
of  a  number  of  different  acts  of  attention. 

But  if  we  adopt  this  view  of  Mr.  Stewart,  it  is  incum* 
bent  upon  us  to  show  how  it  happens  that  we  appear  to 
Nee  the  object  at  once.  The  various  &cts  whicn  have 
been  brought  forward  in  this  chapter  appear  to  fumsA 
us  with  a  solution  of  tiik  questicm.  The  answer  is,  that 
the  acts  of  perception  are  performed  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  effect  witii  respect  to  us  is  the  same  as  if  it  were 
instantai^ous.  A  habit  has  been  formed ;  the  glance  of 
the  mind,  in  the  highest  exercise  of  that  habi^  is  inde- 
scribably quick;  time  is  virtua%  annihilated;  and  sep- 
arate moments  are  to  our  apprehension  of  them  crowded 
into  one. 

^  57.  Notice  of  some  facts  which  favour  the  above  doctrine. 

Some  persons  will  probably  entertain  doubts  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  we  per- 
ceive the  outlines  of  objects ;  but  thare  are  various  cir^ 
cumstances  which  tend  to  confinn.it — ^When  we  look  for 
the  first  time  on  any  object  which  is  diversified  with  gaudy 
colouts,  the  mind  is  evidently  peiplexed  with  the  variety 
of  perceptions  wluch  surise ;  the  view  is  indistinct,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  there  were  <mly  one,  and  that  an 
immediate  perception.  And  even  inpaintines,  which  are 
of  a  more  laudable  execution,  the  efl^ts  at  me  first  per- 
ception will  be  similar. 

JBut  there  is  another  fact  whidi  comes  still  more  di- 
rectly to  the  present  point  We  fidd  that  we  do  not  have 
as  distinct  an  idea,  at  the  first  glance,  of  a  figure  of  a 
hundred  sides,  as  we  do  of  a  triangle  or  square.  But  we 
evidendy  should,  if  the  perception  of  viable  figure  were 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  pctore  on  tke  retina, 
and  not  tiie  combined  r«nilt  of  the  separate  perceptions 
of  the  points  in  the  outiine.  Whenever  the  fi^e  is  very 
mmple,  the  process  of  the  mind  is  so  very  rapid  that  the 
perception  seems  to  be  instantaneous.  But  when  the 
sides  are  multiplied  b^ond  a  certain  number,  the  inter- 
val of  time  necessary  for  these  diffisr^t  acts  of  attention 
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becomes  porccnptiUe.  We  are  then  distinctly  ocmactoui 
that  tiie  mind  kbours  from  one  part  of  the  object  to  an- 
other, and  that  scnne  time  elapses  before  we  grasp  it  as  a 
whole. 

4  68.  Additional  illustratioiw  of  Mr.  Stewart  t  doctrine. 

These  views  and  illustrations  are  still  further  confirmed 
hjsome  interesting, and  perhaps  more  decisive  facts,  ht 
1807,  Sir  Everard  Home,  well  known  for  his  various  phil- 
osophical publications,  lead  before  the  Royal  Society  an 
account  of  two  blind  children  whom  he  had  coudied  for 
the  cataract  One  of  these  was  John  Salter.  Upon  tliis 
boy  various  experiments  were  made,  for  the  puipose, 
amon^  other  things,  of  ascertaining  whether  the  sense  of 
flight  does  originaBy,  and  of  itself  done,  give  us  a  knowl- 
eo^e  of  the  true  figiire  of  bodies.  ScMue  of  the  fiwjts  eli- 
dt^  under  these  curcumstances  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
subject  now  before  us.  In  repeated  instances,  on  the  day 
of  nis  restoration  to  sight,  the  boy  called  square  and  tri- 
angular bodies,  which  were  presented  to  the  visual  sense 
merely,  nnm(2.  On  a  square  body  being  pesented  to  him, 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  touch  it  "  Tnis  being  refused, 
he  examined  it  for  some  time,  and  said  at  last  that  he  had 
found  a  comer,  and  then  rea(^y  cotmted  the  four  comers 
of  tlie  square;  and  afterward,  when  a  triangle  was  shown 
him,  he  counted  the  comers  in  the  same  way;  but, in 
doing  so,his  eye  went  along  tlie  edge  from  comer  to  cor- 
ner, naming  them  as  he  went  along.''  On  the  thirteenth 
day  after  the  cataract  was  r^noved,  the  visual  power  he 
had  acquired  was  so  small,  that  he  could  not  by  si^ht  tell 
a  square  from  a  drcle,  without  previously  directmg  his 
sight  to  the  comers  of  tlie  square  figure  as  he  did  at  first, 
and  thus  passing  from  comer  to  comer,  and  counting  them 
one  by  one.  It  was  noticed  that  the  sight  seemed  to  la- 
bour slowly  onward  from  one  point  and  angle  to  another, 
as  if  it  were  incapable  of  embracing  the  outline  by  a 
nmultaneous  and  undivided  movement  The  process, 
however,  became  m<»e  and  more  easy  and  rapid,  until 
the  perception,  which  at  first  was  obviously  made  up  of 
distinct  and  succesdve  acts,  came  to  be  in  appearance 
(and  we  may  suppose  it  was  only  in  appearance)  a  con- 
centrated and  single  one. 
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It  was  tbe  same  with  Caspar  HaBser.  It  is  icBMdoed 
by  his  biographer,  tfmt  whatever  a  person  was  vKrodu- 
ced  to  him,  f  diis  was  probably  soon  after  his  release  from 
his  prison,)  he  went  up  veiy  close  to  him,  regarded  him 
with  a  sharp,  staring  look,  and  noticed  particularly  each 
distinct  part  of  his  fece,  such  as  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  and  -chin.  He  dien  collected  and  oonsohdi^ed  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  countenance,  which  he  had  no- 
ticed separately  and  piece  by  piece,  into  one  whole.  And 
it  was  not  till  after  this  process  that  he  seemed  to  hkve 
a  knowledge  of  the  countenance  or  face,  in  distinction 
from  the  parts  of  the  fitce. 


CHAPTER  VEL  -'^^'' 


CONCEPTIONS* 


^  59.  Meaning  and  chaimcteiistics  of  coDOcptioai. 

We  are  now  led,  as  we  advance  in  the  general  subject 
of  intellectual  states  at  external  origin,  to  contemplate 
the  mind  m  another  view,  viz.,  as  employed  in  giving  rise 
to  what  are  usually  termed  conceptions.  Wimout  pro- 
fessing to  propose  a  definition  in  all  reiq)ect8  unexcep- 
tionable, we  are  entitled  to  say,  in  general  terms,  thdk  this 
name  is  given  to  any  re-existing  sensations  whatever 
which  the  mind  has  felt  at  some  former  period,  and  to 
the  ideas  which  we  frame  of  absent  objects  of  perception. 
Whenever  we  have  conceptions,  our  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions are  replaced,  as  Shakspeare  expresses  it,  in  the 
•*  mind's  eye,**  without  our  at  all  considering  at  what 
time  or  in  what  (»lace  they  first  originated.  In  other 
words,  they  are  revived  or  recalled,  and  nothing  more. — 
Using,  therefore,  the  term  conceptions  to  express  a  class 
of  mental  states,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
plan,  having  particular  reference  in  om*  remarks  here  to 
such  as  are  of  external  origin,  it  may  aid  in  the  better 
understanding  of  their  distinctive  character  if  we  mention 
more  particmarly  how  they  differ  both  from  sensations 
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aod  perc^tioiis,  and  also  fiom  remembrances,  with  whidi 
last  some  may  imagine  them  to  be  essentially  the  same. 

JL)  Conceptions  differ  from  the  ordinary  sensati(»is 
percq)tions  in  this  respect,  that  both  their  causes  and 
their  objects  are  absent  When  the  rose,  the  hcmeysuclde, 
or  other  odoriferous  body  is  presented  to  us,  the  effect 
which  follows  in  the  mind  is  termed  a  sensation.  When 
we  afterward  think  of  that  sensation,  fas  we  sometimes 
express  .it,)  when  the  sensation  is  recalled,  even  though 
very  imperfec^y,  without  the  object  which  originaUy 
caused  it  being  present,  it  then  liecomes,  by  the  use  of 
language,  a  conception.  And  it  is  he  same  in  any  in- 
stance of  perception*  When,  in  strictness  of  speech,  we 
are  said  to  perceive  anything,  as  a  tree,  a  building,  or  a 
mountain,  the  objects  of  our  perceptions  are  in  all  cases 
before  us.  But  we  may  form  conceptions  of  tiiem ;  they 
may  be  recalled  and  exist  in  the  mind^s  eye,  however 
remote  they  may  be  in  fact,  both  in  time  and  place. 

(n.)  They  differ  also  firom  remembrances  or  ideas  of 
memory.  We  take  no  account  of  the  period  when  those 
objects  wluch  laid  the  foundation  of  them  were  present; 
whereas,  in  every  act  of  the  memoiy,  there  is  combined 
with  the  conception  a  notion  of  the  past  Hence,  as 
those  states  of  mind,  which  we  call  conceptions,  possess 
these  distinctive  marks,  they  are  well  entitled  to  a  sep- 
arate name. 

Conceptions  are  regulated  in  their  appearance  and  dis- 
appeanmce  by  the  pnnciples  of  Association,  which  will 
be  explmned  hereafter. — ^Whenever  at  any  time  we  may 
use  the  phrase  "power  of  conception"  or  "facully  of 
conception,''  nothing  more  is  to  be  understood  by  such 
expressions  than  this,  that  there  is  in  the  mind  a  suscepti- 
bihty  of  feelings  or  ideas  possessing  the  marks  which  we 
have  ascribed  to  this  class. 

^  60.  Of  conceptions  of  objects  of  sight. 

One  of  the  striking  facts  in  regard  to  our  conceptions 
ifl^  that  we  can  far  more  easily  conceive  of  the  objects  of 
some  senses  than  of  others.  He  who  has  visited  the  IVr- 
anuds  of  Egypt  and  the  impoong  remains  of  Grecian 
temples,  or  has  beheld,  among  nature's  stiU  greater  works. 
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the  towering  heights  of  the  Alps  and  tilie  nughty  cataract 
of  Niagara,  will  never  afterward  be  at  a  loss  in  forming 
a  vivid  conception  of  those  interesting  objecte.  The  vis- 
ual  perceptions  are  so  easily  and  so  distinctly  recalled, 
that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  saj  of  them,  that  they  seem 
to  exist  as  permanent  pictures  m  the  mind.  It  is  related 
of  Carsten  Niebuhr,  a  well-known  traveller  in  die  Eas^ 
that,  in  extreme  old  age,  after  he  had  become  blind,  he 
entertained  his  visiters  with  interesting  details  of  what  he 
had  seen  many  years  before  at  Persepolis;  descriUn^the 
waUs  on  which  the  inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs  of  vniich 
he  spoke  were  found,  just  as  one  would  desnibe  a  build- 
ing  which  he  had  recentlv  visited.  His  son,  who  has 
given  an  accotmt  of  his  li^,  remarks,  in  coimexion  with 
this  fact :  ''  We  could  not  conceal  our  ast^mishment  He 
said  to  us,  that,  as  he  lay  blind  upon  his  bed,  the  images^ 
of  all  that  he  had  seen  in  the  "Eaist  were  ever  present  to 
his  soul ;  and  it  was  therefore  no  wonder  that  he  should 
speak  of  them  as  of  yesterday.  In  like  manner,  there  was 
Vividly  reflected  to  him,  in  me  hours  of  stillness,  the  noc- 
turnal view  of  the  deep  Asiatic  heavens,  with  their  brill- 
iant host  of  stars,  which  he  had  so  oft^  contemplated ; 
or  else  their  blue  and  lofty  vault  by  day;  and  this  was 
his  greatest  enjoyment'' 

There  seems  to  be  less  vividness  in  the  conceptions  of 
soiHid,  touch,  taste,  and  smell ;  particularly  the  last  three. 
Every  one  Imows  that  it  is  cKmcult  in  ordinary  cases  to 
recall  witii  much  distinctness  a  particular  pain  which  we 
have  formerly  experienced,  or  a  particular  taste,  or  smell. 
The  fact  that  the  perceptions  of  sight  are  more  eaoly  and 
distinctiy  recalled  than  others,  may  be  thus  partially  ex 
plained. — Visdble  objects,  or,  rather,  the  outlines  of  tiien^ 
are  cwnplex ;  that  is,  they  are  made  up  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  points  or  very  small  portions.  Hence  me  concc]^ 
tion  which  we  form  of  such  an  object  as  a  whole,  it 
aided  by  the  principles  of  association.  The  reason  is 
obyioiis.  As  every  original  perception  of  a  visiUe  object 
is  a  compound  made  up  of  many  parts,  whenever  wt 
subsequently  have  a  cwiception  of  it,  the  process  is  the 
same ;  we  have  a  conception  of  a  part  of  me  object,  and 
the  principles  of  assekdation  help  us  in  conceiving  of  the 
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other  parts.  Association  connects  the  parts  together^  it 
presents  them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  arrangement, 
\  and  helps  to  sustain  them  there. 
\  We  are  not  equally  aided  by  the  laws  of  association 
in  forming  our  conceptions  of  the  objects  of  the  other 
senses.  When  we  thmb;  of  some  sound,  taste,  touch,  or 
smell,  the  object  of  our  conception  is  eiUier  a  single  de- 
tached sensation  or  a  series  of  sensations.  In  every  such 
detached  sensation  of  sound,  taste,  touch,  or  smell,  wbetha 
we  consider  it  at  its  first  origm,  or  when  it  is  subsequently 
recalled,  there  is  not  necessarily  that  fixed  and  intimate 
association  of  the  parts  which  we  suppose  to  exist  in 
every  visual  perception,  and  which  must  exist  also  in 
every  conception  of  objects  of  sight  which  subsequently 
takes  place.  Accordingly,  our  conceptions  of  the  laUer  ob* 
iects  arise  more  readily,  and  are  more  distinct,  than  of  the 
others. — There  is  a  greater  readiness  and  disdnctness  also, 
when  there  is  a  series  of  saisations  and  perceptions  of 
Qght,  for  the  subsequent  visual  conceptions  are  aided  by 
associations  both  in  time  and  place;  but  the  recurrence 
of  other  sensations  and  perceptions  is  aided  only  by  asso^ 
<^ations  in  time. 

^61.  Of  the  influence  of  habit  on  our  conceptions. 

It  is  another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  in  regard 
to  conceptions,  that  the  power  of  forming  them  depends 
in  some  measure  on  habit. — ^A  few  instances  will  help  to 
illustrate  the  statement,  that  what  is  termed  HaUt  may 
extend  to  the  susceptibility  of  concepticms;  and  the  first 
to  be  given  will  be  of  conceptions  of  sound.  Our  con- 
ceptions of  sound  are  not,  in  general,  remarkably  distinct, 
as  was  intimated  in  the  last  section.  It  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  a  person  may  by  practice  acquire  the  power  of 
amusing  himself  with  merely  reading  written  music 
Having  frequently  associated  the  sounds  with  the  notes, 
he  has  at  last  such  a  stroi^  conception  of  the  sounds, 
that  he  experiences,  by  merdy  reading  the  notes,  a  very 
sensible  pleasure.  It  is  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  because 
our  conceptions  are  strengthened  by  repetition  or  poractice, 
that  readers  may  enjoy  the  harmony  of  poetical  numbeis 
without  at  all  articulating  the  words.    In  both,  cases  the; 
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truly  hear  nothing ;  there  is  no  actual  sensaticm  of  sound; 
and  yet  there  is  a  virtual  enunciation  and  melody  b  the 
mind.  It  seems  to  beon  this  principle  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  the  fact^  that  Beethoven  composed  some  of  his 
most  valued  musical  pieces  after  he  had  become  entirely 
deaf;  originating  harmonic  combinations  so  profound  and 
exquisite  as  to  require  the  nicest  ear  as  a  tei^  at  Hoe  \ery 
time  he  was  unable  to  hear  anything  himselE 

^  62.  Influence  of  habit  on  conceptions  of  tight. 

That  our  power  of  forming  conceptions  is  strengthen- 
ed by  habit,  is  capable  of  bemg  further  illustrated  from 
the  sight  A  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to  draw- 
ing, retains  a  much  more  perfect  notion  of  a  building, 
landscape,  or  other  visible  object,  than  one  who  has  not 
A  portrait  painter,  or  any  person  who  has  been  in  the 
{Hractice  of  drawing  such  sketches,  can  trace  the  outlines 
of  the  human  form  with  very  great  ease ;  it  reqmres 
hardly  more  effort  from  them  than  to  write  their  names. 
— This  point  may  also  be  illustrated  by  the  difference 
which  we  sometimes  notice  in  people  in  their  conceptions 
of  colours.  Some  are  frdlv  sensible  of  the  difierence  be- 
tween two  colours  when  they  are  presented  to  them,  but 
cannot  with  confidence  give  names  to  these  colours  when 
they  see  them  apart,  and  may  even  confound  the  one  with 
the  other.  Their  on^al  sensations  and  perceptions  are 
supposed  to  be  equaSy  distinct  with  those  of  other  per- 
sons ;  but  their  subsemient  conception  of  the  colours  is 
far  from  being  so.  This  defect  arises  partly,  at  least, 
from  want  of  practice ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  not  hav- 
ing formed  a  haUt  The  persons  who  exhibit  this  weak- 
ness of  conception  have  not  been  compelled,  by  their  sit- 
uation nor  by  mere  inclination,  to  distinguish  and  to 
name  colours  so  much  as  is  common. 

^  63.  Of' the  subserviency  of  our  conceptions  to  description. 

It  is  highly  favourable  to  the  talent  for  lively  descrip- 
tion, when  a  person's  conceptions  are  readily  suggested 
and  are  distinct  Even  such  a  one's  common  conversa- 
tion differs  from  that  of  those  whose  conceptions  arise 
more  slowly  and  are  more  faint  One  man,  whether  in 
02 
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conyersation  or  in  written  description,  se^ns  to  place  the 
object  which  he  wishes  to  describe  (Krectly  before  us ;  it 
is  represented  distinctly  and  to  the  life.  Another,  al- 
though not  wanting  in  a  command  of  langus^e,  is  con- 
fused and  embarrassed  amid  a  multitude  of  jpardeulars, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  feeUeness  of  his  concep- 
tions, he  finds  himself  but  half  acq  uainted  with ;  and  he 
therefore  gives  us  but  a  very  imperfect  and  conAised  no 
tion  of  the  thing  which  he  desires  to  make  known. 

It  has  been  by  some  supposed,  that  a  person  might 
give  a  happier  description  of  an  edifice,  of  a  landscape, 
or  other  object,  fh)m  the  conception  than  firom  the  actual 
perception  of  it  The  perfection  of  a  description  does 
not  always  consist  in  a  minute  spedfication  of  circum- 
stances ;  in  general,  the  description  is  better  when  there 
is  a  judicious  selection  of  them.  The  best  rule  for  ma- 
king the  selection  is  to  attend  to  the  particulars  that  make 
the  deepest  impression  on  our  own  minds,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thmg,  that  most  readily  and  distinctly  take  a  place 
m  our  conceptions. — ^When  the  object  is  actually  before 
us,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  compare  the  impressions 
which  different  circumstances  produce.  When  we  after- 
ward conceive  of  the  object,  we  possess  merely  the  out- 
line of  it;  but  it  is  an  outline  made  up  of  the  most  stri- 
kmg  circumstances.  The  circumstances,  it  is  true,  will  not 
impress  all  persons  alike,  but  will  somewhat  vary  with 
the  degree  of  their  taste.  But  when,  with  a  correct  and 
delicate  taste,  any  one  combines  lively  conceptions,  and 
ffives  a  description  from  those  conceptions,  he  can  hardly 
wil  to  succeed  in  it  And,  accordingly,  we  find  here  one 
great  element  of  poetic  j)Ower.  It  is  me  ability  of  form- 
ing vivid  conceptions  which  bodies  forth 
t 
"  The  forms  of  things  unknown ;  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

^  64.  Of  conceptions  attended  with  a  momentary  belief. 

Our  conceptions  are  sometimes  attended  with  belief; 
when  they  are  very  lively,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  them 
a  real  outward  existence,  or  believe  m  them.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  assert  that  the  belief  is  permanent ;  but 
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a  number  of  feds  stron^y  lead  to  the  concluaon  that  i( 
bad  a  momentary  existence. 

{L)  A  painter,  in  drawing  the  features  and  bodily  form 
of  an  tibsait  friend,  may  have  so  strong  a  conception,  so- 
viyid  a  mental  pictiu*e,  as  to  believe  f<»r  a  moment  that  his 
friend  is  before  him.  After  carefrdlyrecallkig  his  tfaou^htii 
at  such  times,  and  reflecting  upon  them,  almost  every  pamt 
er  isready  to  say  that  he  has  experienced  some  illusions  of 
this  kmd.  "We  read,'*  says  Dr.  ConoUy,  ** that, when 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  after  being  many  hours  occoped  in 
painting,  walked  out  into  the  street,  the  lamp-posts  seem- 
ed to  him  to  be  trees,  and  the  men  and  women  moving 
shrubs."  It  is  true,  the  illusion  is  in  these  cases  veiy 
short,  because  the  intensity  of  conception,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  it,  can  never  be  kqpt  up  long  when  the 
mind  is  in  a  sound  state.  Such  intense  conceptions  are 
unnatural.  And,  frirther,  all  the  surrounding  objects  of 
perception,  which  no  one  can  altogether  disr^ard  for  any 
lencth  of  time,  tend  to  check  the  ulusion  and  terminate  it 

(2.)  When  a  blow  is  aimed  at  any  one,  althoi^  in 
sport,  and  he  fully  knows  it  to  be  so,  he  forms  so  vivid  a 
conception  of  wlutt  might  possibly  be  the  e&ct,  that  his 
belief  is  for  a  moment  controlled,  and  he  unavoidably 
shrinks  back  from  it  This  is  particularly  the  case  if  the 
blow  approaches  the  eye.  Who  can  hebf  winking  at 
such  times  "i  It  is  a  proof  of  our  belief  being  controlled 
under  such  circumstences,  that  we  can  move  our  own 
hands  rapidly  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  eye,  either 
perpendicularly  or  horizontally ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
easily  keep  our  ^elids  from  motion.  But  when  the  mo- 
tion is  made  by  another,  the  conception  becomes  more 
vivid,  and  a  belief  of  danger  inevitably  arises* — Again, 
place  a  person  on  the  bamements  of  a  high  tower ;  his 
reason  tells  him  he  is  in  no  danger ;  he  knows  he  is  in 
none.  But,  after  all,  he  is  unable  to  look  down  from  the 
battlements  withoirt  fear ;  his  conceptions  are  so  exceed- 
ingly vivid  as  to  induce  a  momentary  belief  of  danger 
IB  opposition  to  all  his  reasonings. . 

(3. )  When  we  are  in  pain  from  having  struck  our  fooi 
against  a  stone,  or  vf  hen  pain  is  suddenly  caused  in  us  by 
any  other  inanimate  object,  we  are  apt  to  vent  a  momenta 
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nyn^uponit  That  is  to  say ,  oiHr  bdief  ia  so  affect- 
ed for  an  instant,  that  we  ascribe  to  it  an  aocountable  ex* 
istence,  and  would  punish  it  accordingly.  This  is  ob* 
served  partieularly  in  children  and  in  Savages.  It  is  oa 
the  principle  of  our  vivid  conceptions  being  attended 
with  bdief,  that  poets  so  c^en  ascribe  life,  and  agency, 
-  and  intention  to  the  rain  and  winds,  to  storms,  and  thun- 
der and  lightning.  How  natural  are  the  expressions  of 
King  Lear,  overwhelmed  vidth  the  ingratitude  of  his 
daughters,  and  standing  with  his  old  h^^i  bared  to  the 
pelting  tempest ! 

"  Nor  rain,  win^  thunder,  five  are  iny  «kuglkt«r» ; 
I  t»z  not  you,  ye  elemenlt,  with  uokkidneM  ; 
I  never  gave  you  Idngdome,  called  yoa  children.'* 

(4.)  There  are  persons  who  are  entirdy  ccmvinced  of 
the  folly  of  the  popular  belief  of  ghosts  luthd  other  night- 
ly apparitions,  but  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  deep  in 
a  room  alone,  nor  go  alcme  into  a  room  in  the  dark. 
Whenever  they  happen  cut  at  night,  they  are  constantly 
looking  on  every  side ;  th^  quickened  perceptions  behold 
ims^es,  which  never  had  any  existence  except  in  their 
own  minds,  and  they  are  the  subjects  of  continual  disr 
quiet  and  even  terror. — ^"  It  was  my  misfortune,"  says  Dr. 
Friestly,  ^  to  have  the  idea  of  darkness,  and  the  ideas  of 
invisible  malignant  ^irits  and  apparitions  very  closely 
connected  in  my  infancy ;  and  to  this  day,  notwithstand- 
ing I  believe  nothing  of  those  invisible  powers,  and,  con* 
sequently,  of  their  coaaeidon  with  darkness,  or  anything 
else,  I  cannot  be  perfectly  easy  in  ev^  kind  of  atuatiod 
in  the  dark,  though  I  am  sensible  I  gain  ground  upon 
ihis  prdudice  contmually." 

In  all  such  cases  we  see  the  influenceof  the  prejudices 
of  the  nursery.  Persons  who*  are  thus  affficted  were 
taught  in  early  childhood  to  form  conceptions  of  ghosts, 
visible  hobgoblins,  and  unearthly  sfints ;  and  the  halnt 
still  continues.  It  is  true,  when  th^  Usten  to  th^  rea- 
sonings and  philosophy,  tfiey  may  well  say  they  do  not  ^ 
believe  in  such  things.  But  the  c^ect  of  their  philoso- 
phy is  merely  to  chedc  dieir  belief;  not  in  ten  cases  in  a 
thousand  is  the  belief  en^ely  overcome.     Every  little 

bile, in  all  solitary  places,  and  e^peci^y  in  the  darl^h 
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returns,  and,  when  bamshed,  returns  again ;  otherwise  we 
cannot  give  an  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  these  per^ 
sons. 

4  65.  Conceptions  which  are  joined  with  perceptions. 

The  belief  in  our  mere  conceptions  is  the  more  evi* 
dent  and  striking  whenever  at  any  time  they  are  joined 
with  our  perc^tions. — ^A  parson,  K>r  instance,  is  walldng 
in  a  field  in  a  fog^  momii^,  and  pcTceiyes  something, 
no  matter  what  it  is;  but  he  beUeves  it  to  be  a  man,  ami 
does  not  doubt  it  In  other  words,  he  truly  perceives 
some  object,  and,  in  addition  to  that  perception,  has  a 
mental  conception  of  a  man,  attended  with  belie£  When 
he  has  advanced  a  few  feet  further,  all  at  once  he  per- 
ceives that  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  man  is  merely  a 
stump  with  a  few  stones  piled  on  its  top.  He  perceived 
at  first,  as  plainly  or  but  little  short  of  it,  that  it  w^as  a 
stump,  as  in  a  mcmnent  afterward ;  there  were  the  whole 
time  very  nearly  the  same  visible  form  and  the  same  di- 
mensions in  his  eye.  But  he  had  the  conception  of  a 
man  in  his  mind  at  the  same  moment,  which  overruled 
and  annulled  the  natural  elTects  of  the  visual  perception; 
the  conception,  .being  associated  with  the  present  visible 
object,  acquired  peculiar  strength  and  permanency;  so 
much  so,  that  he  truly  and  firmly  believed  that  a  human 
being  was  before  him.  But  the  conception  has  dq)arted ; 
the  present  object  of  perception  has  taken  its  place,  and 
it  is  now  impossible  for  him  to  conjure  up  the  phantom, 
the  reality  of  which  he  but  iust  now  had  no  doubt  of. 

One  of  the  numerous  characters  whom  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  sketched  with  so  much  truth  to  nature,  speaks 
of  himself  as  being  banished,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to 
one  of  the  sandy  l^ys  of  the  West  Indies,  which  was  re- 
puted to  be  inhabited  by  malignant  demons.  This  per* 
son,  after  acknowledging  he  had  his  secret  apprehensions 
upon  th^  account,  remarks,  "  In  open  daylight  or  in  ab- 
solute darkness  I  did  not  greatiy  apprdiend  their  ap- 
proach ;  but  in  the  misty  dawn  of  the  morning,  or  when 
evening  was  about  to  fall,  I  saw,  for  the  first  week  of  my 
abode  (m  the  Key,  many  a  dim  and  undefined  spectre; 
now  resembling  a  Spaniard,  with  his  oapa  wrapped 
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Urotnd  him,  and  his  Auge  sombrera,  as  large  as  an  uoh 
brella,  upon  his  head ;  now  a  Dutch  ssdtor,  with  his  rou^h 
cap  and  trunk  hose ;  and  now  an  Indian  Cacique,  with 
his  feathery. crown  and  long  lance  of  cane.  I  always 
approached  them,  but,  whenever  I  drew  near,  the  phantom 
changed  into  a  bush,  or  a  piece  of  driftwood,  ot  a  wreath 
of  mist,  or  some  such  cause  of  deception." 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  books  for  illustrations 
of  this  topic.  Multitudes  of  persons  have  a  conceptive 
facility  of  creations,  which  is  often  troublesome  and  per- 
plexing; especially  in  uncommon  situations,  and  in  the 
night.  And  in  all  cases  this  tendency  is  greatly  stren^- 
ened,  whenever  it  can  lay  hold  of  objects,  the  outhnes 
of  which  it  can  pervert  to  its  own  purposes. — ^In  instan- 
ces of  this  kind,  where  the  conceptions  are  upheld,  as  it 
were,  by  present  objects  of  perception,  and  receive  a  sort 
of  permanency  from  them,  nothing  is  better  known  than 
that  we  often  exercise  a  strong  and  unhesitating  behef. 
These  instances,  therefore,  can  properly  be  compered  as 
illustratmg  and  confirming  the  views  in  the  precedbg 
section. 

^  66.  Conceptions  as  connected  with  fictitious  representations 

These  observations  suggest  an  explanation,  at  least  m 
part,  of  the  effects  which  are  produced  on  the  mmd  by 
exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress.  In  the  repres^tation 
of  tragedies,  for  instance,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
is  a  general  conviction  of  the  whole  being  but  a  fiction* 
But,  although  persons  enter  the  theatre  with  this  g€9iera1 
conviction,  it  does  not  always  remain  with  them  the 
whole  time.  At  certain  peculiarly  inter^ng  passages 
in  the  poet,  and  at  certain  exhibitions  of  powerfiil  and 
well-timed  effort  in  the  actor,  this  general  impression,  that 
all  is  a  fiction,  fails.  The  feelings  of  the  spectator  may 
be  said  to  rush  into  the  scenes  5  he  mingles  in  the  events ; 
carried  away  and  lost,  he  for  a  moment  believes  all  to  be 
real,  and  the  tears  gudi  at  the  catastrophe  which  he  wit- 
nesses. The  explanation,  therefore,  of  the  emotions  fdt 
at  the  e^diibition  of  a  tragedy,  sach  as  indignation,  pity, 
and  abhorrence,  is,  that  at  certain  parts  of  &e  exhilrition 
we  have  a  momentary  belief  in  the  realit>'  of  the  evente 
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'vdiich  are  represented.  And  after  the  iHustratkms  which 
have  been  ^ven,  such  a  belief  cannot  be  conadered  im- 
possible.— ^The  same  explanation  will  apply  to  the  emo* 
tions  which  follow  our  reading  of  tragedies  when  alone, 
or  any  other  natural  and  affecting  descriptions.  In  the 
world  of  conceptions  which  the  genius  of  the  writer 
cx)njures  up,  we  are  transported  out  of  the  world  of  real 
exigence,  and  for  a  while  fully  believe  in  the  reality  of 
what  is  cmly  an  incantation. 


CHAPTER  DL 

SIMPLICITY  AND  COMPL^XNESS  CfiF  MENTAL  STATES 

f  67.  Oogin.of  the  distinctioiu of.  simple  and  complex. 

In  looking  at  our  thoii^hts  and  feelings,  as  they  con- 
tinually pass  under  thereview  of  our  internal  observation, 
we  readUy  perceive  that  they  are  not  of  equal  worth ;  we 
do  not  asiagn  to  them  the  same  estimate;  one  state  of 
mind  is  found  to  be  e:q)ressive  of  one  thing  only,  and  that 
thing,  whatever  it  is,  is  precise,  and  definite,  and  insep- 
arawe;  while  another  state  of  mind  is  found  to  be  ex- 
pressive of,  and  virtually  eG[ual  to,  many  others.  And 
hence  we  are  led,  not  only  with  the  utmost  propriety,  but 
ev«i  by  a  sort  of  necesaty,  to  make  a  division  of  the 
whole  body  of  our  mental  afiections  into  the  two  classes 
of  SIMPLE  and  complex.  Nature  herself  inakes  the  divis- 
ion ;  it  is  one  of  those  characteristics  which  gives  to  the 
mind,  in  part  at  least,  its  greatness ;  one  of  those  elements 
of  power,  vfithout  which  the  sod  could  not  be  what  it  is, 
and  without  a  knowledge  rf-tvhich  it  is  diflScult  to  pos- 
sess a  full  and  correct  understanding  of  it  in  other  respects. 

^  68.  Nature  and  chaxacterietics  of  simple  mental  states. 

We  shall  first  offer  some  remarks  on  those  mental  states 
which  are  simple,  and  shall  aim  to  give  an  understanding 
of  their  nature,  so  far  as  can  be  expected  on  a  subject 
the  clefuness  of  which  depends  more  on  a  reference  to 
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our  awn  pencmal  consciousness  than  on  the  teacbing»  ct 

others. 

Let  it  be  noticed  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  ample 
idea  cannot  be  separated  into  parts. — It  is  clearly  un- 
plied  m  the  very  distinction  between  amplici^  and  com- 
plexity, considered  in  relation  to  the  states  of  the  mind, 
that  there  can  be  no  such  separation,  no  such  division.  It 
is  emphatically  true  of  our  ^mple  ideas  and  emotions,  and 
of  all  other  simple  states  of  the  mind,  that  they  are  one 
and  indivisible.  Whenever  you  can  detect  in  them  mo*e 
than  one  element,  they  at  once  lose  their  character  of 
simplicity,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  complex,  however 
they  may  have  previously  appeared.  Inseparableness 
consequently  is  their  striking  characteristic ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  tiiat  they  are  not  only  inseparable  in  them- 
selves, but  are  separate  from  everything  else.  There  is 
nothii^  which  can  stand  as  a  substitute  for  them  where 
they  are,  or  represent  them  where  they  are  not;  they  are 
independent  unities,  constituted  exclusively  by  the  mind 
itself,  having  a  specific  and  positive  character,  but  never 
theless  known  only  in  themselves. 

^  69.  Simple  mental  states  not  susceptible  of  definition. 

Let  it  be  observed,  in  ,the  second  place,  that  our  simple 
notions  cannot  be  defined. — ^This  view  of  them  follows 
necessarily  from  what  has  been  said  of  their  oneness  and 
inseparableness,  compared  with  what  is  universally  un- 
derstood by  defining.  In  respect  to  definiticms,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  we  sometunes  use  synonymous  words, 
and  call  such  use  a  definition ;  but  it  is  not  properly  such. 
In  every  legitimate  definition,  the  idea  wluch  is  to  be  de- 
fined is  to  be  separated,  as  far  as  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary, into  its  subordinate  parts ;  and  these  parts  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  mind  for  its  examination,  instead  of  the 
original  notion  into  which  they  entered.  This  process 
must  be  ^one  through  in  every  instance  of  accurate  de- 
fining ;  tms  is  the  general  and  authorized  view  of  defini- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  ea^  to  see  in  what  else  it  can  well 
consist 

But  this  process  will  not  apply  to  our  simple  thoughts 
and  feelings,  because,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  ^  simi* 
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pie  mental  states,  they  are  characterized  by  inseparable- 
ness  and  oneness.  And  furthermore,  if  we  define  ideas 
by  emplojring  other  ideas,  we  must  count  upon  me^inff 
at  last  with  such  as  shall  be  ultimate,  and  will  reject  aS 
vttbal  explanation;  otherwise  we  can  never  come  to  an 
mkd  in  the  process. — So  that  the  simple  mental  afiectiom 
are  not  only  und^nable  in  themselves;  but  if  there  were 
no  such  elementary  states  of  mind,  there  could  be  no  de- 
fining in  any  odier  case;  it  would  be  merely  analyas 
upon  analysis,  a  process  without  completion,  ai^i  a  labour 
without  end ;  leaving  the  subject  in  as  muc^  daikness  as 
when  the  process  was  begun. 

When  we  speak  of  simple  ideas  and  feelii^  and  a 
person,  in  consequence  of  our  inability  to  demi^  them, 
professes  to  be  ignorant  of  the  terms  we  use,  we  can  fire- 
quently  aid  him  in  understanding  them  by  a  statement 
of  the  drcumstances,  as  far  as  possible,  under  which  the 
sunple  mental  state  exists.  But  having  done  this,  we  can 
meray  refer  him  to  his  own  senses  and  consciouBness,  as 
the  onl}r  teachers  firom  which  he  can  expect  to  recdve 
satisfaction. 

^  70.  Simple  mental  states  representative  of  a  realitj. 

A  third  mark  or  characteristie  of  simple  mental  states 
IB,  that  they  always  stand  for  or  represent  a  reality. — 
In  other  wcHfds,  no  simple  idea  is,  in  its  own  nature,  de- 
leave or  fictitious,  but  always  has  something  {Hrecisely 
correspondii^  to  it-^It  is  not -always  so  with  complex 
ideas ;  these,  as  Mr.  Locke  justly  ^ves  us  to  understand, 
are  sometimes  cHiaiERiCAL.  That  is  to  say ;  the  daoaents 
of  which  they  are  4X)mposed  are  so  brought  together  and 
combined  as  to  lorm  sometlung,  of  which  nature  presents 
no  corresponding  reality.  If,  for  instance,  a  person  had 
an  idea  of  a  body,  yellow,  or  of  some  other  colour,  malle* 
able,  fixed ;  possessing,  in  a  word,  all  the  qualities  of  iron 
or  of  gold,  with  this  diflfereice  onhr,  of  its  being  Ughter 
than  water,  it  would  be  what  Mr.  Locke  tarms  a  cmMER* 
lOAL  idea ;  because  the  combination  of  the  elements  here 
exists  6nly  in  the  human  mind,  and  not  in  nature;  the 
tiling  has  no  outward  or  objective  reality.  The  wcnrds 
cmTAUE,  DBAOON,  and  HVFOQsiFF,  which  are  th^  well- 
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known  names  for  ima^ary  beinj^  possessing^  no  actual 
existence,  are  expressive  of  chunaial  complex  ideas. 
These  ideas  have  nothing  corresponding  to  them.  But  it 
is  not  so  with  the  ^mple  states  of  the  mind.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  since  in  our  inquiries  after  truth  we  naturally 
proceed  from  what  is  complex  to  what  is  ample,  there 
would  be  no  sure  foundation  (^knowledge.  Whenev^, 
in  our  analysis  of  a  subject,  we  arriye  at  truly  amj^ 
ideas,  we  have  firm  footing ;  there  is  no  mistake,  no  de- 
hxAoTL  Nature,  always  raithfid  to  her  own  character, 
gives  utterance  to  the  truth  alone.  But  man,  in  combi- 
ning together  the  elements  which  nature  furnidbes,  does 
not  always  avoid  mistakes. 

^71.  Origin  of  complex  notions,  and  their  relation  to  simple. 

Our  simple  states  of  mind,  which  we  have  thus  endeav- 
oured to  explain,  were  probably  first  in  origin.  There  are 
reas(»is  for  conadering  th^n  as  antecedent  in  pcnnt  of 
time  to  our  complex  maital  states,  although  in  many  cases 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  trace  die  pr(^ess  of  the  miml  bom 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  complex  notions  of  external 
material  objects  embrace  the  separate  and  simple  notions 
of  resistance,  extension,  hardness,  colour,  taste,  and  others. 
As  these  elementary  perceptions  evidently  have  their  ori- 
gin in  distinct  and  separate,  seises,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  possess  a  simple,  before  they  are  coat' 
bined  together  in  a  complex  existence.  Simple  ideas^ 
therefore,  may  justiv  be  regarded  as  antecedent,  in  pomt 
of  time,  to  those  which  are  complex,  and  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  them. 

Hence  we  see  that  it  is  suffidentiy  near  the  truth,  and* 
that  it  is  not  improper,  to  speak  of  our  complex  ideas  as 
derived  fix)m,  or  made  up  of,  simple  ideas.  This  is  the* 
well-known  language  of  Mr.  Locke  on  this  subject;  andi 
when  we  consider  how  much  foundation  thare  is  for  it 'in 
the  constitution  and  operations  of  the  human  mind;  there 
IS  good  reason  for  retaining  it — ^Although  purely  simple 
states  of  the  mind  are  few  ki  number,  vast  multitudes  of 
a  complex  nature  are  formed  firom  them.  .  The  ability 
which  the  mind  poss^ses  of  originating  complex  thoi^hts 
Mid  feelings  firom  elementary  ones,,  may  be  compart  to 
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DOT  power  of  muting  together  ihe  letters  of  the  alj^iabet 
in  the  f(»rmation  of  8ylku[)les  and  words. 

4  73.  Supposed  complexnew  without  the  aatecedence  of  simple  feelings. 

It  is  posdble  that  some  persons  may  object  to  the  doc- 
tiine  proposed  in  the  last  section,  that  complex  mental 
states  are  subsequent  in  point  of  time  to  those  which  are 
simple;  and  may  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  ojunion,  that 
some,  at  least,  of  our  complex  notions  are  framed  at  once 
and  immediately,  whenevar  an  occaraon  presents  itself, 
and  are  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  prior  ^dstence 
of  any  other  feeling  When  the  eye,  for  mstance,  opens 
on  a  wide  and  diverged  landscape,  they  8UQ>08e  the 
whole  to  be  embraced  in  one  complex  mental  state,  the 
f(»rmation  of  which  is  not  gradual  and  susceptible  of 
measur^nent  by  time,  but  is  truly  instantaneous.  When 
we  direct  our  attention  to  objects  of  less  extent,  as  a  por- 
trait, a  landscape,  or  historic  painting,  they  imagine  it 
CO  be  still  more  evident,  that  the  complexity  of  nund,  cor- 
responding to  the  complexity  of  the  object,  is  a  result 
wi^out  any  antecedent  process.  Without  doubt,  what 
has  now  b^  said  is,  in  some  instances,  apparently  the 
case ;  but  this  appearance  (for  we  cannot  speak  of  it  as 
anything  mote  than  such)  is  suscq)tible  of  an  obvious  ex- 
planaticm,  without  an  abimdonment  of  the  general  princi- 
ple which  has^been  laid  down.  No  one  is  ignorant  that 
the  mind  often  passes  with  exceeding  rapidity  along  the 
succes^ve  oligects  of  its  contemplation.  Tms  rapidi^ 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  so  great,  that  no  foundation  will 
be  laid  for  remembrance;  and  of  course,  in  such  cases, 
the  complex  feeline  has  the  appearance  of  being  formed 
without  the  antecedence  of  omer  simple  feelings.  Often 
&e  eye  glances  so  rapidty  over  the  distinct  parts  of  the 
portrait,  the  historical  pamting,  or  even  the  wide  land- 
scape, that  we  are  utterly  unable  in  our  recollection  to 
detect  the  succes^ve  steps  of  its  progjress.  There  natu- 
rally sewns,  therefore,  to  be  but  one  view,  instead  of  dis- 
tinct and  successive  glances  of  the  mmd  from  hill  to  hill^ 
from  forest  to  forest,  and  from  one  verdant  spot  to  an- 
other, prior  to  the  supposed  one  and  instantaneous  com^ 
pdienaon-pf  the  whde.    E^  tibiere  is  much  reason  for 
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wying  that  tbis  oneness  of  comprehenaion  is  in  seenang 
and  appearance  oxdy,  and  not  in  feet    (See  §  57, 58.) 

4  73.  TIm  precise  sense  in  which  coinplezncM  is  to  be  anderstood. 

But  while  we  distinctly  assert  the  frequent  complexness 
of  the  mental  affections,  it  should  be  particularly  kept  in 
mind,  that  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
material  compound,  where  the  parts,  although  it  may 
sometimes  appear  to  be  otherwise,  necessarily  possess  no 
higher  unity  than  that  of  juxtaposition,  and,  of  course, 
can  be  Uterally  separated  from  each  other,  and  then  put 
togetiier  again.    There  is  nothing  of  this  kind ;  ndther 
putting  together  nor  taking  asunder,  in  this  Uteral  and 
material  senses — ^But  if  our  thoughts  and  feelings  are  not 
made  up  of  others,  and  are  not  ccnnplex  in  the  material 
sense  of  the  expressions,  what  then  constitutes  theb  com- 
plexness ?    This  inquiry  gives  occai^on  for  the  import 
tant  remark,  that  con^lexness  in  relation  to  the  mind  is 
not  Uteral,  but  virtual  only.    What  we  term  a  complex 
feeling  is  in  itself  truly  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
equal  to  many  others,  and  is  complex  only  in  that  sense. 
Thought  after  thought,  and  emotion  following  emotion, 
passes  thrcmgh  the  mind ;  and  as  they  are  call^  forth  by 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  association,  maOT  o£  th«aa 
necessarily  have  relation  to  the  same  object    Ihen  there 
follows  a  new  state  of  mind,  which  is  tiae  result  of  those 
previous  feelings,  and  is  complex  in  the  sense  already  ex- 
plained.   That  is  to  say,  it  is  felt  by  us  to  possess  a  vir- 
tual equality  to  those  separate  antecedent  thoughts  and 
emotions.    Our  simple  feelings  are  like  streams  coming 
from  different  mountains,  but  meeting  and  mingling  to- 
gether at  last  in  the  common  centre  of  some  intermediate 
lake ;  the  tributary  fountains  are  no  longer  separable  ; 
but  have  disappeared,  and  become  merged  and  confound 
ed  in  the  bosom  of  their  common  resting-place.    Or  they 
may  be  likened  to  the  cents  and  dimes  of  the  American 
coinage,  tens  and  hundreds  of  which  are  represented  by 
a  angle  eagl^  ;  and  yet  the  eagle  is  nc^  divided  into  a 
hundred  or  thousand  parts,  but  haia  as  much  unity  as  the 
numerous  pieces  for  which  it  stands. 

The  language  which  expresses  the  compontion  and 
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complexity  of  thought  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  m 
wholly  metaphorical  when  applied  to  the  mind,  and  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  meaning.  We  are  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  language 
which  has  a  material  origin,  but  we  shall  not  be  led 
astray  by  it  if  we  carefully  attend  to  what  has  been  said^ 
and  pudeavour  to  aid  our  conc^pticm  of  it  by  a  reference 
to  our  internal  experience. 

^  74.  Illustrations  of  antlysis  as  applied  to  the  mind* 

The  subject  of  the  preceding  section  will  be  the  better 
understood  by  the  consideration  of  Analy^  as  applicableto 
the  nund.  As  we  do  not  combine  Uterally,  so  we  do  not 
untie  or  separate  Uterally ;  as  there  is  no  literal  complex- 
ness,  so  there  is  no  literal  resolution  or  .anafysis  of  it 
Nevertheless,  we  have  a  meanipg  when  we  speak  of 
analyzing  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  And  what  is  ttl 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  tarm  analy^  1 

Although  this  subject  is  not  without  difficulty,  bodi  in 
the  conception  and  ih  the  expres»on  of  it,  it  is  susceptible 
of  some  degree  of  illustration. — ^It  will  be  remembered 
that  there  may  be  an  analysis  of  material  bodies.  The 
chemist  analyzes  when  he  takes  a  piece  of  glass,  which 
appears  to  be  one  substance,  and  finds  that,  it  is  not  one, 
but  is  parable  into  siUcious  and  alkaUne  matter.  He 
takes  other  bodies,  and  separates  thefn  in  like  manner ; 
and  whenever  he  does  this,  the  process  is  rightly  called 
analysis. 

Now  we  apply  the  same  iena  to  the  mind ;  but  the 
thing  expressed  by  it,  the  process  gone  through,  is  iH>t 
thf"  same.  All  we  can  say  is,  there  is  something  Idee  this. 
We  do  not  resolve  and  separate  a  complex  mought,  as 
we  do  a  piece  of  glass  or  oth^  material  body,  into  its 
parts ;  we  are  utteriy  unable  to  do  it,  if  we  should  se- 
riously make  the  attempt ;  every  mental  state  b,  in  itself 
and  in  fact,  simple  and  indivinble,  and  is  complex  only 
Tirtxiidly*  Complex  notions  are  the  results  rather  than 
the  compounds  of  fi:>rmer  feelings ;  and  though  not  liter- 
ally made  up  of  parts,  have  the  relation  to  them  which 
any  material  whole  has  to  the  elements  composing  it; 
and  in  that  particular  sense  may  be  said  to  compr&end 
H2 
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or  embrace  the  subordinate  notions.  Mental  analysis  ac- 
cordingly concerns  merely  this  relation.  We  perform 
such  an  analysis  when«  by  the  aid  of  our  reflection  and 
consciousness,  we  are  able  to  indicate  those  separate  and 
subordinate  feelings  to  which,  in  our  conception  of  it, 
the  complex  mentu  state  is  virtually  equal. 

The  term  ooteenment,  for  instance,  when  used  in  ref- 
erence to  the  mental  perception  of  the  thing  thus  named, 
expresses  a  complex  state  of  the  mind ;  we  may  make 
this  mental  state,  which  is  in  fact  only  one,  although  it  is 
virtually  more  than  one,  a  subject  of  contemplation ;  and 
we  are  said  to  analyze  it  when  we  are  able  to  indicate 
those  separate  and  more  elementary  notions,  without  the 
existence  and  antecedence  of  which  it  could  not  have 
been  formed  by  the  mind.  We  do  not  literally  take  the 
complex  state  in  pieces,  but  we  designate  olher  states  of 
mmd  whu^h,  every  cme's  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
thought  convinces  him,  must  have  preceded  it,  such  as  the 
ideas  of  power,  right,  obligation,  command,  and  the  rela- 
tive notions  of  superior  and  inferior.  * 

^  75.  Complex  notions  of  external  origin. 

The  doctrine  of  lamphcity  and  complexness  of  mental 
states  is  appUcable,  in  both  its  forms,  to  the  Intellective 
and  Senative  parts  of  our  nature ;  in  other  words,  there 
may  bea  complex  affection  or  passion,  as  well  as  a  ccnn- 

flex  perception.  The  acts  of  the  Will,  the  other  great 
Svision  of  the  mental  nature,  are  always  simple.  When 
we  conader  the  subject  in  reference  to  me  intellect  alone, 
we  may  add  further,  that  there  is  complexity  of  the  In- 
tellect both  in  its  internal  and  external  action ;  and  it 
seems  proper,  in  this  connexion,  to  say  something  in  par- 
ticular of  COMPLEX  NOTIONS  OF  EXTERNAL  ORIGIN. 

What  we  term  our  ample  ideas  are  representative  of 
the  parts  of  objects  only.  The  sensations  of  colour,  such 
as  red,  white,  yellow ;  the  ori^al  intimations  from  the 
touch,  such  as  reastance,  extension,  hardness,  and  softneiBS, 
do  not,  in  themselves  conadered,  give  us  a  knowledge  of 
substances,  but  only  of  the  parte,  attributes,  or  elements 
of  substances.  Accordingly,  the  ideas  which  we  have  of 
the  various  objecte  of  the  external  world  are,  for  the 
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most  part,  complex.  We  speak  of  a  house,  a  tree,  a 
flowei,  a  plant,  a  mineral,  an  animal ;  and  in  none  oft* 
these  cases  are  the  ideas  which  we  have  simple ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  embrace  a  considerable  number  of  elements 

^  76.  Of  objects  contemplated  as  wholes. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  various  external  objects  which 
come  under  our  notice  are  presented  to  us  as  toholes; 
and,  as  such,  (whatever  may  have  been  the  original  pro- 
cess leading  to  that  result,)  we  very  early  contempate. 
tiiem.— Take,  for  instance,  a  LOADsrcHiB  In  thdr  ordmary 
and  common  thoughts  upon  it,  (the  result  probsd>ly  of 
some  antecedent  and  very  early  traming),  men  *jndoulied- 
ly  contemplate  it  ^  a  whole ;  the  state  of  mind  which 
has  reference  to  it  emhiaces  it  as  sudi.  This  complex 
notion,  like  all  others  which  are  complex,  is  virtually  equal 
to  a  nimiber  of  others  of  a  more  ^ementary  charact^v-*- 
Hence,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of 
the  loadstone,  we  can  return  no  other  answer  than  by  an 
enumeration  of  its  elements.  It  is  something  which  has 
weight,  colour,  hardness,  power  to  draw  iron,  and  what- 
ever else  we  discover  in  it 

We  use  the  term  gold.  This  is  a  complex  term,  and 
implies  a  complexity  in  the  correspondmg  maital  state. 
But  if  we  use  the  word  gold,  or  any  other  synonymous 
word,  in  the  hearing  of  a  man  who  has  neither  seen  that 
substance  nor  had  it  explained  to  him,  he  will  not  under^ 
stand  what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed.  We  must  entc 
into  an  analysis;  and  show  that  it  is  a  combinaiti<m  of 
the  qualities  of  yellowness,  great  weight,  fuslnlity,  duc- 
tility, &c  We  look  upward  to  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 
But  what  should  we  know  of  that  great  aggr^ate,  if  we 
could  not  contemplate  it  in  the  elements  of  fona  and  ex- 
tension, of  brightness  and  heat,  of  roundness  and  regu- 
lanty  of  motion  ? — ^All  the  ideas,  therefore,  which  we 
form  <tf  external  objects  conader^  as  wholes,  are  com- 
plex; and  all  such  complex  notions  are  composed  of 
those  which  are  simple. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ABSTRACTION 
^  77.  Abstraction  implied  in  the  analysis  of  cemplei  ideaf. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  foregoing  chapter,  on  the  analysis  and  examinaticm 
of  our  Complex  Intellectual  states,  naturally  lead  to  the 
consideration  of  another  subject,  in  some  respects  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  topic.  \^hen  we  have  once 
formed  a  complex  notion  (no  matter  at  what  period,  m 
what  way,  or  of  what  kind,)  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  we  desire,  for  various  reasons,  to  examine  more  par- 
ticularly some  of  its  parts.  Very  frequently  this  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  full  imden^bmding  of  it  Although 
undoubtedly  its  elementary  parts  once  came  under  re- 
view, that  time  is  now  long  past ;  it  has  become  impor- 
tant to  institute  a  new  inspection,  to  take  each  simple 
notion  involved  in  it,  and  examine  it  by  itself.  And  tiiis 
is  done  by  means  of  the  proc^  of  Abstraction,  and  in 
no  other  way. 

By  the  aid  of  Hbai  process,  our  complex  notions,  how- 
ever comprehensive  they  may  be,  are  susceptible,  if  one 
may  be  allowed  so  to  speak,  of  being  taken  to  pieces, 
and  the  elementary  parts  may  be  abstracted  or  separated 
from  eadi  other ;  that  is,  they  are  made  subjects  of  con- 
aderaticMi  apart  from  other  ideas,  with  which  they  are 
ordinarily  found  to  be  associated.  And  hence,  whenever 
this  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the  states  of  the  mind,  they 
are  sometimes  called  Abstractions,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently are  known  by  the  name  of  abstract  mEAs. — ^For 
llie  purpose  of  distinctness  in  what  we  have  to  say,  they 
may  be  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  Particular  and 
General ;  that  is  to  say,  in  some  cases  the  abstraction  re- 
lates only  to  a  single  idea  or  element,  in  others  \X  in- 
dudes  more 
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$  78.  Ihstaaces  of  ptrticaltr  mbtCnet  idmi. 

We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  remark  first  on  Paiticu* 
lair  abstractions.  Of  this  class,  the  notions  which  we 
form  of  the  different  kinds  of  colours  may  be  regarded  as 
instances.  For  example,  we  hold  in  our  hand  a  roBe;  it 
has  extension,  colour,  form,  firagrance.  The  mind  is 
so  deeply  occupied  with  the  colour  as  almost  wholly  to 
neglect  the  other  qualities.  This  is  a  species  of  abstrac- 
tion, althotf^  perhaps  an  imperfect  one,  because,  when 
an  object  is  before  us,  it  is  difficult,  in  our  most  attentive 
consideration  of  any  particular  quality  or  property,  to 
witlidraw  the  mind  wholly  firom  the  others.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  any  absent  object  of  p^t^ption  occurs  to  us, 
when  we  ttunk  of  or  form  a  conception  of  it,  our  thoughts 
will  readily  fix  upon  the  colour  of  such  object,  and  make 
that  the  subject  of  consideration,  without  particularly 
regarding  its  other  iqualities,  such  as  weight,  hardness, 
taste,  form,  &c.  We  may  eJso  distinguish  in  any  body 
(^either  when  present,  or  still  more  perfectly  when  absent) 
its  solidity  from  its  extendon,  or  we  may  curect  our  atten- 
tion to  its  weight,  or  its  length,  or  breadth,  or  tiiickness, 
and  make  any  one  of  these  a  distinct  object  in  our  thoughts. 

And  hence,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  proper- 
ties of  any  body  may  be  separated  in  the  yiew  and  ex- 
amination of  the  mind,  however  closely  they  may  be  con* 
nected  in  their  appropriate  subjects,  we  may  lay  down 
this  statement  in  respect  to  the  states  of  the  mind  before 
us,  viz.:  When  any  quaUty  or  attribute  of  an  object, 
which  does  not  exist  by  itself,  but  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion, is  detached  by  our  mindis  fit)m  its  customary  associ- 
ates, and  is  considered  separately,  the  notion  we  form  of 
it  becomes  a  particular  abstract  idea. — ^The  distinctive 
mark  of  this  class  is,  that  the  abstraction  is  limited  to  one 
quality.  It  should  perhaps  be  particularly  added,  that 
the  abstraction  or  separation  may  exist  mentally,  when  it 
cannot  take  place  in  the  object  itself.  For  instance,  the 
size,  the  figure,  length,  breadth,  colour,  &c.,  of  a  building, 
may  each  of  tiiem  be  made  subjects  of  separate  mental 
conaderation,  although  there  qan  be  no  real  or  actual  sep- 
aration of  these  things  in  the  building  itself.  If  there  be 
any  one  of  these  properties,  there  must  necessarily  be  all 
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9  79.  Mental  process  in  sepsnting  and  abstracting  them. 

The  manner  of  expressing  ounsdyes  on  the  subject  of 
our  abstract  notions,  to  whidi  we  have  been  accustomed, 
IS  apt  to  create  and  cherish  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
separate  mental  faculty,  adapted  solely  to  this  particular 
purpose.  But  the  doctrine  of  a  power  or  &culty  of  ab- 
straction, which  is  exclusive  of  other  mental  susceptibili- 
ties, and  is  employed  solely  for  this  purpose,  does  iK>t  ap- 
pear to  be  well  founded.  It  will  convey  an  impressioD 
nearer  the  trutii  to  speak  of  the  process  rather  than  the 
power  of  abstraction^ — ^The  following  statement  will  be 
suffident  to  show  how  those  of  the  first  class,  or  particu- 
lar abstract  ideas,  are  formed. 

Although  our  earliest  notions,  whether  they  arise  firom 
the  senses  or  are  of  an  internal  origin,  are  simple,  exist- 
mg  in  an  independent  and  sq>arate  state,  yet  those  sim- 
ple thoughts  are  very  soon  found  to  unite  together  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  permanency,  and  out  of  them  are 
formed  complex  states  of  mind.  Many  are  m  this  wav 
combined  tc^ether  in  one,  and  the  question  is^  how  this 
combination  is  to  be  loosened,  and  the  elementaij  parts 
are  to  be  extracted  from  their  present  complexity  f 

In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  every  case  of  separ- 
ating a  particular  abstract  idea,  ihere  must  necessarily  be 
a  determination,  a  choice,  an  act  of  the  vrill.  This  vol- 
untary state  of  mind  must  concern  the  jw-evious  complex 
mental  state,  wheii  viewed  in  one  respect,  rallier  than 
another ;  or,  what  is  the  s^e  thing,  it  will  concern  one 
part  of  the  complex  idea  rather  than  another.  So  that 
we  may  truly  and  justly  be  said  to  have  not  only  a  desire, 
but  a  determination  to  consider  or  examine  some  part  of 
die  complex  idefi  more  particularly  than  the  others. 
When  the  mind  is  in  this  maimer  directed  to  any  partic- 
ular part  of  a  complex  notion,  we  find  it  to  be  the  fact, 
that  ihe  principle  of  as^sodation,  or  whatever  principle  it 
is  which  Keeps  the  other  parts  in  their  state  of  union  with 
it,  ceases,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  operate  and  to 
inamtain  that  union;  the  other  parts  rapidly  fall  oflF  and 
disappear,  and  the  particular  quality,  towards  which  the 
mind  is  especially  directed,  remains  the  sole  subject  of 
com^deration.    Tnat  is  to  say,  it  is  abstracted,  or  becomes 
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an  aostraet  idea.-^If,  for  example,  we  have  m  mmd  the 
oomplex  notion  of  any  object,  a  house,  tree,  plant,  flow- 
er, and  the  like,  but  have  a  deare  and  determination  to 
make  the  colour,  which  forms  a  part  of  this  complex  no- 
tion, a  particular  subject  of  attention,  the  consequence  is, 
that,  widle  the  iquaht^  of  colour  occupies  our  chief  re- 
gard, the  other  qualities  will  disappear  and  no  more  be 
thought  o£  If  we  determine  to  examine,  the  weight  or 
extenision  of  an  object,  the  result  will  be  the  same;  in 
other  words,  the  extension,  weight,  colour,  &c*,  becoming 
distinct  and  exclusive  objects  of  attention,  will  be  ab- 
stracted. 

This,  in  the  formation  of  particular  abstract  ideas, 
se^ns  to  be  the  {htoccss  of  the  mind,  and  nothing  siore; 
viz..  The  direction  of  an  act  of  the  will  to  a  p^cular 
part  of  a  complex  notion,  and  the  consequent  detention  of 
the  part  towards  which  the  mental  choice  is  directed,  and 
the  natural  and  necessary  disappearance,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  other  parts. 

§  80.  General  abstract  notions  the  same  with  genera  and  species. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  other  class  of  abstract 
ideas.— General  Abstract  ideas  are  not  only  different,  in 
consequence  of  embracing  a  greater  number  of  elementa- 
ry parts,  from  those  which  are  Particular,  but  are  also  sus- 
ceptible of  being  distinguished  from  the  great  body  of  our 
other  complex  notions. — ^Tbe  idea,  for  example,  which 
^ve  form  ^of  any  individual,  of  John,  Peter,  or  James,  is 
evidjcntiy  a  complex  one,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  gen- 
eral pn^  The  notion  which  we  frame  of  a  particular 
horse  or  of  a  particular  tree,  is  likewise  a  complex  idea,  but 
not  a  general  one.  There  will  be  found  to  be  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  them,  although  it  may  not  be  perfectly 
obvious  at  first  General  abstract  ideas  are  our  notions 
of  the  classes  of  objects,  that  is,  of  Genera  and  Species. 
TTiey  are  expressed  by  general  names,  without,  in  most 
cases,  any  defining  or  limitation,  as  when  we  use  the 

WOrcb  ANIMAL,  MAN,  HOBSE,  BIRD,  SHEEP,  FISH,  TREE,  UOt  tO 

express  any  one  in  particular  of  these  various  classes,  but 
animals,  men,  horses,  &c,  in  general. 
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^  81.  PkocoM  n  chMJiitaUoa,  or  the  forming  of  gonecm  tnd  opoctet. 

Now  if  our  general  abstract  ideas,  so  far  as  they  relate 
*jo  external  obiects,  are  truly  notions  of  species  and  gei«- 
ERA,  it  will  aid  us  m  the  better  understanding  of  them  if 
we  briefly  consider  how  species  and  genera  are  formed. 
Men  certainly  find  no  great  practical  mfficulty  in  forming 
these  classifications,  since  we  find  that  they  do  in  fad 
make  them  in  numberless  instances,  and  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life.  They  seem  to  be  governed  in  the  process 
by  definite  and  uniform  mental  tendencies. — What,  then, 
in  pomt  of  fact,  is  the  process  in  classification  1  It  is  ob- 
vious, in  the  first  place,  that  no  classification  can  be  made 
without  considermg  two  or  more  objects  together.  A 
number  of  objects,  therefore,  are  first  presented  to  us  fimr . 
our  observation  and  inquiry,  which  are  to  be  examined 
first  in  themselves,  and  then  in  comparison  with  each 
other.  We  will  take  a  familiar  scene  to  iUustrate  what 
takes  place. 

We  suppose  ourselves  to  stand  on  the  bank  of  a  navi- 
gable river ;  we  behold  the  flowing  of  its  waters,  the 
cli£  that  overhang  it,  the  trees  that  line  its  shore,  the 
boats  and  boatmen  on  its  bosom,  the  flocks  and  herds  that 
press  down  to  drink  from  its  waves.  With  such  a  scene 
before  us,  it  is  to  be  expected  iaat  the  mind  will  rapidly 
make  each  and  all  of  these  the  subjects  of  its  contem- 
plation; nor  does  it  pursue  this  contemplation  and  inquiiy 
far,  without  perceiving  certain  relations  of  agreement  or 
difierence.  Certain  objects  before  it  are  felt  to  be  essen- 
tially alike,  and  others  to  be  essentially  different ;  and 
hence  they  are  not  all  arranged  in  one  class,  but  a  dis- 
crimination is  made,  and  different  classes  are  formed 
The  flocks  and  herds  are  formed  into  their  respective 
classes.  The  tall  and  leafy  bodies  on  the  river's  bank, 
although  they  differ  from  each  other  in  some  respects,  are 
yet  found  to  agree  in  so  many  others,  that  they  are  ar- 
ranged together  in  another  class,  and  called  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  TREE.  The  living,  moving,  and  reasoning 
beings  that  propel  the  boats  on  its  waters,  form  another 
class,  and  are  called  man. — ^And  there  is  the  same  process 
and  the  same  result  in  respect  to  aU  other  bodies  coming 
within  the  range  of  our  observation. 
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^  82.  Early  cUstificmtions  tometimes  incorrect. 

It  nas  been  intimated,  that,  in  making  these  classifica- 
tions, men  are  governed  by  definite  and  uniform  mental 
tendendes ;  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  mistakea 
are  sometimes  committed,  especially  in  the  early  periods 
of^society,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  opportunities  of  ex- 
annnation  and  comparison  are  imperfect  When  man 
first  opens  his  eyes  on  nature,  (and  m  the  infancy  of  our 
race  he  finds  himself  a  novice  wherever  he  goes, )  objects 
80  numerous,  so  various  in  kind,  so  novel  and  interesting, 
crowd  upon  his  attenticm,  that,  att^npting  to  direct  him- 
self to  all  at  the  same  time,  he  loses  sight  of  their  q>ecif- 
ical  differences,  and  blends  them  together  more  than  a 
calm  and  accurate  examination  would  justify.  And 
hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  earli^  classi- 
fications, the  primitive  genera  and  species,  are  sometimes 
incorrectly  made. 

Subsequently,  when  knowledge  has  been  in  some  meas- 
ure amassed,  and  reasoning  a^  observation  have  been 
brousfat  to  a  greater  maturi^,  these  errors  are  attended  to ; 
individuals  are  rqected  firom  species  where  they  do  not 
prcq>erly  belong,  and  species  firom  genera.  The  most  sav- 
age and  ignorant  tribes  will  in  due  season  correct  thar 
mistakes  and  be  led  into  the  truth. 

^  83.  Illustrations  of  oar  earliest  classifications. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  introduce  one  or  two  incidents 
here  which  throw  light  on  this  part  of  our  subject 
What  we  wish  to  illustrate  is  the  sunple  fact  that  men 
readily  perceive  the  resemblances  of  objects,  and  exhibit 
a  disposition  to  classify  them  in  refiMrence  to  such  resem- 
blance. The  first  case  which  we  shall  mention  in  illus- 
tration of  this,  is  that  of  Caspar  Hauser.  The  principal 
objects  which  Caspar  had  to  amuse  himself  with  in  his  pris- 
on were  two  little  wooden  horpes,  which,  in  Ins  entire  ig- 
norance, he  believed  to  be  possessed  of  life  and  sensibility. 
Ailer  the  termination  of  h^s  imprisonment,  his  biographei 
informs  us,  that  to  "  every  animal  he  met  with,  whether 
quadruped  or  biped,  dog,  cat,  goose,  or  fowl,  he  gave  the 
name  of  horse." 

In  the  year  1814,  KtCairn's  Island,  a  solitary  spot  in 
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the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  visited  by  two  Engliaii  cruisersi 
Two  of  the  young  men  that  belonged  on  the  islaud,  and 
whose  knowledge  was,  of  course,  extremely  limited,  came 
on  board  one  of  the  vessels.  "  The  youths,"  says  the 
Narrative,  "  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  sight  of  so 
many  novel  objects ;  the  size  of  the  ship,  the  guns,  and 
everything  around  them.  Observing  a  cow,  they  were  at 
first  somewhat  alarmed,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it 
was  a  huge  goat  or  a  homed  hog,  these  bemg  the  only 
two  species  of  quadrupeds  they  had  ever  seen." — ^Travel- 
lers mention  other  instances  where  there  is  the  same  ten- 
dency to  clasafy,  which  we  have  not  room  to  repeat 

4  84.  Of  the  nature  of  general  abstract  ideas. 

The  notions  which  are  thus  formed  in  all  cases  of  class- 
ification, are  commonly  known,  in  the  Treatises  having 
relation  to  these  subjects,  as  General  Abstract  ideas. 
'  And  they  are  no  less  numerous  than  the  multiplied  varie- 
ties of  objects  which  are  found  to  exist  everywhere  around 
us.  It  is  thus  that  we  form  the  general  notions  of  animal 
and  of  all  the  subordinate  species  of  animals ;  of  tree  and 
its  numerous  varieties ;  of  earths,  and  minerals,  and  what- 
ever else  is  capable  of  being  arranged  into  classes. 

But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  general  idea,  whatever 
objects  it  may  be  founded  upon,  does  not  embrace  every 

i)articular  wmch  makes  a  part  of  such  objects.  When  we 
ook  at  a  number  of  men,  we  find  them  all  differing  in 
some  respects,  in  height,  size,  colour,  tone  of  the  voice,  and 
in  other  particulars.  The  mind  fixes  only  upon  those 
traits  or  properties  with  which  it  can  combine  the  no* 
tion  of  resemblance ;  that  is  to  say,  those  traits,  qualities, 
or  properties  in  which  the  individuals  are  perceived  to  be 
like,  or  to  resemble  each  other. — ^The  complex  mental 
state,  which  embraces  these  qualities  and  properties,  and 
nothing  more,  (with  the  exception  t)f  the  superadded 
notion  of  other  bodies  having  resembling  qualities,)  is  a 
General  Abstract  idea. 

And  hence  the  name.  Such  notions  are  called  ab- 
stract, because,  while  embracing  many  individuals  in 
certain  respects,  they  detach  and  leave  out  altogether  a 
variety  of  particulars  in  which  those  individuals  disagree 
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If  there  were  not  this  discrimination  and  leayin^  out  of 
certain  parts,  we  never  could  consider  these  notions,  re- 
garded as  wholes,  as  otherwise  than  individual  or  partic- 
Tilar. — ^They  are  called  general,  because,  in  consequence 
of  the  discrimination  and  selection  which  has  just  been 
menticmed,  they  embrace  such  qualities  and  properties  as 
exist  not  in  one  merely,  but  in  many. 

^  85.  The  power  of  general  abstraction  in  connexion  with  numbers,  dec 

The  ability  which  the  mind  possesses  of  forming  ge»- 
eral  abstract  ideas,  is  of  much  practical  importance,  it  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  the  increase  of  power  which  is  thus 
given  to  the  action  of  the  human  mind,  particularly  in 
reasoning.  By  means  of  general  abstract  jMt)positioiis, 
we  are  able  to  state  volumes  in  a  few  sentences ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  truths,  stated  and  illustrated  in  a  few  general 
propositions,  would  fill  volumes  in  their  particular  appli- 
-  cations. 

Without  the  ability  of  forming  general  notions,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  numbery  even  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree. Before  we  can  con^der  objects  as  forming  a  mul- 
titude, or  are  able  to  number  them,  it  seems  necessary  to 
be  able  to  apply  to  them  a  common  name.  This  we  can- 
not do  until  we  have  reduced  them  to  a  genus ;  and  the 
formation  of  a  genus  implies  the  power  (or  process,  rath- 
er^  of  abstraction.  Consequently,  we  should  be  unable, 
without  such  power,  to  number. — ^How  great,  then,  is  the 
practical  importance  of  that  intellectual  process  by  which 
general  abstractions  are  formed ! — ^Without  the  ability  to 
number,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  in  our  investigations 
where  this  ability  is  required;  without  the  power  to  class- 
ify, all  our  speculations  must  be  limited  to  particulars,  and 
we  should  be  capable  of  no  general  reasoning. 

^86,  Of  general  abstract  truths  or  principles. 
There  are  not  only  general  abstract  ideas,  but  abstract 
truths  or, principles  also  of  a  general  nature,  which  are 
deserving  of  some  attention,  especially  in  a  practical 
point  of  view.  Although  enough  has  already  been  said 
to  show  the  im^rtance  of  abstraction,  it  may  yet  be  de- 
sirable to  have  a  more  fiiU  view  of  its  applications 
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The  process,  in  forming  general  truths  or  principles  of 
an  abstract  nature,  seems  ro  be  this.  We  must  begin 
undoubtedly  with  llie  examination  and  study  of  particu- 
lars; with  individual  objects  and  characters,  and  with 
msulated  events.  We  subsequently  confirm  the  truth  of 
whatever  has  been  ascertained  in  such  inquiry,  by  an  ob- 
Bervation  of  other  like  objects  and  events.  We  proceed 
from  one  individual  to  another,  till  no  doubt  remains.— 
Having  in  this  way  arrived  at  some  general  fact  or  prin- 
ciple, we  thenceforward  throw  aside  the  con^deration  of 
the  particular  objects  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  make 
it  alone,  exclusively  and  abstractly,  the  subject  rf  our 
mental  contemplations.  We  repeat  this  process  again 
and  again,  till  the  mind,  instead  of  being  wholly  tsdcen 
up  witti  a  multitude  of  particulars,  is  stored  with  truths 
of  a  general  kmd.  These  truths  it  subsequently  combines 
in  trains  of  reasoning,  compares  together,  and  deduces 
from  them  others  of  still  wider  application. 

^  87.  Of  the  speculations  of  philosophers  and  others. 

What  has  been  said  leads  us  to  observe,  that  there  is  a 
characteristical  difference  between  the  speculations  of  men 
of  philosophic  mmds  and  those  of  the  common  mass  of 
people,  which  is  worthy  of  some  notice.    The  difference 
between  the  two  is  not  so  much,  that  philosophers  are 
accustomed  to  carry  on  processes  of  reasoning  to  a  great- 
er extent,  as  this,  diat  they  are  more  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploymg  general  abstract  ideas  and  general  terms,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  conclusions  w£ch  they  form  are 
more  comprehensive.    Nor  are  their  general  reasonings, 
although  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrive  seem,  in 
their  particular  applications,  to  mdicate  wonderful  fertil- 
ity of  invention,  so  difficult  in  the  performance  as  is  apt 
to  be  supposed.     They  have  so  often  and  s»  long  looked 
at  general  ideas  and  general  propositions ;  have  been  so 
accustomed,  as  one  may  say,  to  contemplate  the  general 
nature  of  things,  divested  of  all  superfluous  anci  all  spe- 
cific circumstances,  that  they  have  formed  a  habit;  and 
the  operation  is  performed  without  difficulty.     It  requires 
m  such  persons  no  greater  intellectual  effort  than  would 
be  necessary  in  skilfully  managing  the  details  of  ordinary 
business.  ^ 
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Hie  speculations  of  the  ^reat  bulk  of  mankind  diftr 
firom  those  of  phuosophers  m  being,  both  in  the  suljeds 
of  them  and  in  their  results,  particular.  They  discover 
an  inability  to  enlarge  their  view  to  universal  propositions, 
which  embrace  a  great  number  of  individuals.  They  may 
pofssess  the  power  of  mere  argiunent,  of  comparing  propo- 
fiiticms  together  which  concern  particulars,  and  deducmg 
inferences  from  th«n  to  a  great  d^ree ;  but  when  thqr 
attempt  to  contemplate  general  propositions,  their  miucb 
are  perplexed,  and  the  conclusions  wluch  are  drawn  from 
them  appear  obscure,  however  clearly  the  previous  pro- 
cess o£  reascming  may  have  been  expressed. 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF   ATTENTION. 

^  88.  Of  the  general  xuiture  of  attenuoo. 

Without  considering  it  necessary  to  speak  of  attention 
as  a  separate  intellectual  power  or  faculty,  as  some  may 
be  inchned  to  do,  it  seems  to  be  suflScient  to  say,  that  at- 
tention expresses  the  state  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  stead- 
ily directed,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  some  object  of  sense 
or  intellect,  exclusive  of  other  objects.  Wlien  we  say 
that  aqy  external  object,  or  any  subject  of  thought  which 
is  purely  internal,  receives  attention,  it  seems  to  be  the 
feet,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  that  the  intellect 
is  occupied  with  the  subject  of  its  attention,  whatever  it 
is,  for  a  certain  period,  and  that  all  other  things  are,  for 
the  time  being,  shut  out  In  other  words,  the  grasp  which 
the  perceptive  power  fixes  upon  the  object  of  its  contem- 
plations is  an  imdivided,  an  unbroken  one. — ^But  this 
does  not  api;)eaT  to  be  all.  There  is.  not  only  a  distmct 
and  exclusive  mental  perception ;  but  also  an  act  of  the 
will,  directing,  condensing,  and  confining  the  perception. 
So  that,  in  all  cases  of  attention,  the  act  of  the  mind  may 
be  regarded  as  a  complex  one,  involving  not  only  the 
mere  perception  or  series  of  perceptions,  but  also  an  act 
12 
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of  tbe  will,  tbxmded  on  some  feeling  of  desire  or  sentiment 
of  duty.  It  is  the  act  of  the  will,  prompted  in  general 
by  the  feehng  of  desire  or  interest,  which  keeps  the  mind 
intense  and  &ed  in  its  position. 

^  89.  Of  different  degrees  of  attention. 

In  agreement  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  oltea 
speak  of  attention  as  great  or  small,  as  existing  in  a  very 
mgh  or  a  yery  slight  degree.  When  the  view  of  the  mind 
is  only  momentary,  and  is  unaccompanied,  as  it  generally 
IS  at  such  times,  with  any  force  of  emotion  or  energy  of 
volitive  action,  then  the  attention  is  said  to  be  i£ght 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  mind  directs  itself  to  an  ob- 
ject, or  series  of  objects,  with  earnestness,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  and  refuses  to  attend  to  anything 
else,  then  the  attention  is  said  to  be  Intense. 

We  commonly  judge  at  first  of  the  degree  of  attention 
to  a  subject  firom  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
mind  is  occupied  with  it  But  when  we  look  a  Uttle 
further,  it  will  be  found  that  the  time  wiU  generally  de- 
pend upon  the  strength  and  permanency  of  tiie  attendant 
emotion  of  interest  And  hence,  both  the  time  and  the 
degree  of  feeling  are  to  be  regarded  in  our  estimate  of 
the  power  of  attention  in  any  particular  case ;  the  former 
being  the  result,  and,  in  some  sense,  a  measure  of  the 
latter. 

Of  instances  of  people  who  are  able  to  ^ve  but  slight 
attention  to  any  sul^ect  of  thought,  who  caimot  brmp 
their  minds  to  it  with  steadiness  and  power,  we  every- 
where find  multitudes,  and  there  are  some  instances  where 
this  abiUty  has  been  possessed  in  such  a  high  degree  a^ 
to  be  worthy  of  notice.  There  have  been  mathematicians 
who  could  investigate  the  most  compUcated  problems 
amid  every  variety  and  character  of  dii^bance.  It  was 
said  of  Julius  Caesar,  that,  while  writmg  a  despatch,  he 
could  at  the  same  time  dictate  four  others  to  his  secreta- 
ries ;  and  if  he  did  not  write  himself,  could  dictate  seven 
letters  at  once.  The  same  thing  is  asserted  also  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  had  a  wonderfid  capability  of  * 
directing  his  whole  mental  energy  to  whatever  came  be- 
fore him.* 

♦  Sepur'*  H'ttorj  of  t^e  Expedition  to  Russia,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiii 
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^  90.  Dependence  of  memory  on  attemion. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doctrine  in  mental  philosophy 
more  clearly  established  than  this,  that  memory  depends 
on  attention ;  that  is,  where  attention  is  veiy  slight,  re- 
membrance is  weak,  and  where  attention  is  intense,  re- 
membrance continues  longer. — ^There  are  many  facts 
which  confirm^this  statement 

(1.)  In  the  com^e  of  a  sm^le  day,  persons  who  are  m 
the  habit  of  winking  will  close  their  eyelids  perhaps 
thousands  of  times,  and,  as  often  as  the^  close  them,  will 
place  themselves  in  utter  darkness.  Probably  they  are 
consdous  at  the  time  both  of  closing  their  eyehds  and  of 
being  in  the  dark ;  but,  as  their  attention  is  chiefly  taken 
up  with  other  things,  they  have  entirely  forgotten  it — 
(2.)  Let  a  person  be  much  engaged  in  conversation,  or 
occupied  with  any  very  interesting  speculation,  and  the 
clock  will  strike  in  the  room  wEctc  he  is,  apparently 
without  his  having  any  knowledge  of  it  He  hears  the 
clock  strike  as  much  as  at  any  other  time,  but,  not  at^ 
tending  to  the  perception  of  soimd,  and  having  his 
thoughts  directed  another  way,  he  immediately  forgets.— 
(3.)  In  the  occupations  of  the  day,  when  a  multitude  of 
cares  are  pressmg  us  on  every  side,  a  thousand  things 
escape  our  notice;  they  appear  to  be  neither  seen 
nor  heard,  nor  to  affect  us  in  any  way  whatever.  But 
at  the  stillness  of  evening,  wh^i  anxieties  and  toils  are 
quieted,  and  there  is  a  general  pause  in  nature,  we  seem 
to  be  endued  with  a  new  sense,  and  the  slightest  soimd 
attracts  our  attention.    Shakspeare  has  marked  even  this 

'<  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  is  the  lark 
When  neither  is  attended  ;  and,  I  think, 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.'* 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  people  dwelling  in  the 
vicinity  of  waterfalls  do  not  appear  to  notice  the  soimd. 
The  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  even  of  the  great 
Cataract  of  Niagara  are  not  seriously  disturbed  by  it,  al- 
though it  is  an  unbroken,  interminable  thunder  to  all 
others. — ^The  reason  in  all  these  cases  is  the  same,  as  has 
already  been  given.  There  is  no  attention  and  no  re- 
membrance, and,  of  course,  virtually  no  percepticm. 

(4)  Whenever  we  read  a  book,  we  do  not  observe 
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the  words  merdy  as  a  whole,  but  every  letter  of  which 
they  are  made  up,  and  even  the  minute  parts  of  these  let- 
ters. But  it  is  merely  a  glance;  it  does  not  for  any 
length  of  time  occupy  our  attention;  we  immediately 
forget,  and  with  great  difficulty  persuade  ourselves  that 
We  have  truly  perceived  the  letters  of  the  word.  The 
fact  that  every  letteir  is  in  ordinary  cases  observed  by  us, 
may  be  proved  by  leaving  out  a  letter  of  {he  word,  or  by 
sutkstitutmg  others  of  a  similar  form.  We  readily,  in 
reading,  detect  such  omissions  or  substitutions. 

(5.)  An  expert  accountant  can  sum  up,  ahnost  with  a 
single  glance  of  the  eye,  a  long  column  of  figures.  The 
operation  is  performed  almost  instantaneously,  and  yet  he 
ascertains  the  sum  of  the  whole  with  unemng  certainty. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  should  learn  the  sum  without  no- 
ticing every  figure  in  the  whole  column,  and  without  al- 
lowing eadi  its  proper  worth ;  but  the  attention  to  them 
was  so  very  slight,  that  h^  is  unable  to  remember  this 
distmct  notice. 

Many  facts  of  this  kind  evidently  show,  as  we  think, 
that  memory  depends  upon  attention,  or  rather  upon  a  con- 
tinuance of  attention,  and  varies  with  that  continuance. 

^  91.  Of  exercising  attention  in  reading. 

If  attention,  as  we  have  seen,  be  requisite  to  memory, 
then  we  are  furnished  with  a  practical  rule  of  considera- 
ble importance.  The  rule  is,  JVbt  to  give  a  hasty  and 
careless  reading  of  authors^  but  read  them  with  a  suitable 
degree  of  deliberation  and  thought. — ^If  we  are  asked  the 
reason  of  this  direction,  we  fiiS  a  good  and  satisfactory 
one  in  the  fact  referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  section, 
that  there  cannot  be  memory  without  attention,  or,  rather, 
that  the  power  of  memory  will  vary  with  the  degree  of 
attention.  By  yielding  to  the  desire  of  becoming  ac-i 
quainted  with  a  greater  variety  of  departments  of  knowl- 
edge than  the  understanding  is  able  to  master,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  by  bestowing  upon  each  of  them 
only  a  very  slight  attention,  we  remain  essentially  igno- 
rant of  the  whole. 

Jl.)  The  person  who  pursues  such  a  course  finds  him- 
unable  to  recall  what  he  has  been  over ;  he  has  a 
great  many  half-formed  notions  floating  in  his  mind,  but 
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these  are  so  ill  shaped  and  so  little  under  his  control  as 
to  be  but  little  better  than  actual  ignorance.  Tins  is  ooe 
evil  result  of  reading  authors  and  of  going  over  sdences 
in  the  careless  way  which  has  been  speofied,  that  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired,  if  it  can  be  called  knowledge, 
is  of  very  little  practical  benefit,  in  consequence  of  being 
so  poorly  digested  and  so  little  under  controL — (2.)  But 
there  is  another,  and  perhaps  more  serious  evu.  This 
jiractice  greatly  disqualifies  one  for  all  mtellectual  pur- 
suits. To  store  the  mind  with  new  ideas  is  only  a  part 
of  education.  It  is,  at  least,  a  matter  of  equal  impor- 
tance, to  impart  to  sdl  the  mental  powers  a  suitable  disci- 
pline, to  exercise  those  that  are  strong,  to  strengthen 
those  that  are  weak,  and  to  maintain  among  all  of  them 
a  suitable  balance.  An  attentive  and  thorough  examina- 
tion of  subjects  is  a  training  up  of  the  mind  in  both  these 
respects.  It  furnishes  it  with  that  ^ecies  of  knowledge 
which  is  most  valuable,  because  it  is  not  mixed  up  with 
errors ;  and,  moreover,  gives  a  strength  and  consistency 
to  the  whole  structure  of  the  intellect.  Whereas,  when  the 
mind  is  long  left  at  liberty  to  wander  firom  object  to  object, 
without  bemg  called  to  account  and  subjected  to  the 
rules  of  salutary  discq)line,  it  entirely  loses,  at  last,  the 
ability  to  dwell  upon  the  subjects  of  its  thoughts,  and  ex- 
amine them.  And,  when  tins  power  is  once  lost,  there  is 
but  httle  ground  to  expect  any  solid  attainments. 

§  92.  Alleged  inability  to  command  the  attention. 

We  are  aware  that  %ose  who,  in  accordance  with 
these  directions,  are  required  to  make  a  close  and  thor- 
ough examination  of  subjects,  will  sometimes  complain 
that  they  find  a  great  obstacle  in  their  inability  to  fix 
their  attention.  They  are  not  wanting  m  ability  to  com- 
prehend ;  but  find  it  difficult  to  retain  the  mind  in  one  po- 
sition so  long  as  to  enable  them  to  connect  together  all  the 
parts  of  a  subject,  and  duly  estimate  their  various  bear- 
ings. When  this  intellectual  defect  exists,  it  becomes  a 
new  reason  for  that  thorough  examination  of  subjects, 
which  has  been  above  recommended.  It  has  probably 
been  caused  by  a  neglect  of  such  strictness  of  exami- 
nation, and  by  a  too  rapid  and  careless  transition  from 
one  subject  to  anothei 
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Attention,  it  will  be  recollected,  expresses  the  rtate 
of  the  mine'  when  it  is  steadily  directed  for  some  time, 
whether  lotiger  or  shorter,  to  some  object  of  sense  or  in- 
tellect, exclusive  jf  other  objects.  All  other  objects  are 
shut  out;  and  when  this  exclusion  of  everything  else 
continues  for  some  time,  the  attention  is  said  to  be  in- 
tense.— ^Now  it  is  well  laiown  that  such  an  exclusive  di- 
rection of  the  mind  cannot  exist  for  any  long  period 
without  being  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  desire  or 
of  duty.  In  the  greatest  intellectual  exertions,  not  the 
mere  powers  of  judging,  of  abstracting,  and  of  reasoning 
are  concerned ;  there  will  also  be  a  greater  or  less  move- 
ment of  the  feelings.  And  it  will  be  found  that  no  feel- 
ing will  eflFectually  confine  the  minds  of  men  in  scientific 
pursuits,  but  a  love  of  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  thought  that  the  person  who  should  discov- 
er a  remedy  for  wandering  thoughts  would  do  a  great 
service  to  the  studious  and  contemplative  part  of  man- 
kind. We  know  of  no  other  effective  remedy  than  the 
one  just  mentioned,  a  love  of  the  truth,  a  desire  to 
know  the  nature  and  relations  of  things,  merely  for  the 
Sake  of  knowledge.  It  is  true,  that  a  conviction  of  duty 
will  do  much;  ambition  and  interest  may  possibly  do 
more ;  but  when  the  mind  is  led  to  deep  investigations 
by  these  views  merely,  without  finding  something  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  in  the  aspect  of  knowledge  itself,  it  is 
likely  to  prove  a  tiresome  process.  The  excellence  of 
knowledge,  therefore,  coniddered  merely  in  the  light  of 
its  being  suited  to  the  intellectual  nature  of  man,  and  as 
the  appropriate  incentive  and  reward  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, ought  to  be  firequently  impressed. — ^^  I  saw  D' Alem- 
bert,"  says  a  recent  writer,  ^  congj'atulate  a  young  man 
very  coldly  who  brought  him  a  solution  of  a  problem. 
The  young  man  said,  *  I  have  done  this  in  order  to  have 
a  seat  in  the  Academy.'  *  Sir,'  answered  D'Alembert, 
^  with  such  dispositions  you  never  will  earn  one.  Sci- 
ence must  be  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived.  No  other  principle  will  enable  a 
man  to  make  progress  in  the  sciences !'  '** 

*  Memoirs  of  Montlosier,  yol.  i.,  page  68,  as  quoted  in  Mackintosh*!* 
Ethical  Philosophy,  sort.  yii. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

DREABONO. 

i  93.  Definition  of  dreams  and  the  prevalence  of  Jiein. 
Among  numerous  other  subjects  in  mental  philo(9opfay 
which  claim  their  share  of  attcntiou,  Inat  of  Lreaiaine  is 
entitled  to  its  place ;  nor  can  we  be  certain  that  any  omer 
will  be  found  more  appropriate  to  it  than  the  present,  es- 
pecially when  we  consider  how  closely  it  is  connected  in 
k11  its  forms  with  our  sensations  and  conceptions.  And 
what  are  Dreams  ?  It  approaches,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
near  to  a  correct  general  description  to  say,  that  they  are 
our  mental  states  and  operations  while  we  are  asleep. 
But  the  particular  views  which  are  to  be  taken  in  the  ex- 
amination of  this  subject  will  not  fail  to  throw  light  on 
this  general  statement. 

The  mental  states  and  exercises  which  go  imder  this 
name  have  ever  excited  much  interest.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly one  reason  of  the  attention,  which  the  subject  of  our 
dreams  has  ever  elicited  among  all  classes  of  people,  that 
they  are  so  prevalent;  it  being  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
posdble,  to  Sind  a  person  who  has  not  had  more  or  less  of 
this  experience.  Mr.  Locke,  however,  tells  us  of  an  in- 
dividual who  never  dreamed  till  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  when  he  happened  to  have  a  fever,  and  then 
dreamed  for  the  first  time.  Plutarch  also  mentions  one 
Cleon,  a  fiiend  of  his,  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
et  had  never  dreamed  once  in  his  life;  and  remarks  that 
le  had  heard  the  same  thing  reported  of  Thrasymedes. 
Undoubtedly  these  persons  dreamed  very  seldom,  as  we 
find  that  some  dream  much  more  than  odiers ;  but  it  Ls 
possible  that  they  may  have  dreamed  at  some  time  and 
entirely  forgotten  it  So  that  it  cannot  with  certainty  be 
inferred  firom  such  instances  as  these,  that  there  are  any 
who  are  entirely  exempt  fi-om  dreapung. 

^  94.  Connexion  of  dreams  with  our  waking  thoughts. 
In  giving  an  explanation  of  dreams,  our  attention  is 
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first  arrested  by  the  circumstance  that  they  have  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  our  waking  thoughts.  The  great 
body  of  our  waking  experiences  appear  in  the  form  of 
trains  of  associations ;  and  these  trains  of  associated  ideas, 
in  ^eater  or  less  continuity,  and  with  greater  or  less  va- 
riation, continue  when  we  are  asleep. — Condorcet  (a 
name  famous  in  the  history  of  France)  told  some  one, 
that,  while  he  was  engaged  in  abstruse  and  profound  cal- 
culations, he  was  frequently  obliged  to  leave  them  in  an 
unfinished  state,  in  order  to  retire  to  rest,  and  that  the  re- 
maining steps  and  the  conclusion  of  his  calculations  have 
more  than  once  presented  themselves  in  his  dreams. — 
Franklin  also  has  made  the  remark,  that  the  bearings  and 
results  of  poUtical  events,  which  had  caused  him  much 
trouble  while  awake,  were  not  unfrequently  unfolded  to 
him  in  dreaming. — ^Mr.  Coleridge  says,  that,  as  he  was 
once  reading  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Purchas  an  account  of 
the  palace  and  garden  of  the  Khan  Kubla,  he  fell  into  a 
sleep,  and  in  that  situation  composed*  an  entire  poem  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  lines,  some  of  which  he  after- 
ward committed  to  writing.  The  poem  is  entitled  Kubla 
Khan,  and  begins  as  follows : 

**  In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dorae  decree ; 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caTems  measureless  to  man 
'    Down  to  a  sunless  sea." 

It  is  evident  firom  such  statements  as  these,  which  are 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  almost  every  person,  that 
our  dreams  are  fashioned  from  the  materials  of  me  thoughts 
and  feelmgs  which  we  have  while  awake ;  in  other  words, 
they  will,  m  a  great  degree,  be  merely  the  repetition  of 
our  customary  and  prevailing  associations.  So  well  im- 
derstood  is  this,  that  President  Edwards,  who  was  no  less 
distinguished  as  a  mental  philosopher  than  as  a  theolo 
gian,  thought  it  a  good  practice  to  take  particular  notice 
of  his  dreams,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  them  what  his 
predominant  inclinations  were. 

^  95.  Dreams  are  often  caused  by  our  sensations. 

But  while  we  are  to  look  for  the  materials  of  our 
dreams  in  thoughts  which  had  previously  existed,  we 
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further  find  that  they  are  not  beyond  the  influence  of 
those  slight  bodily  sensations  of  wluch  we  are  susceptible 
even  in  hours  of  sleep.  These  sensations,  slight  as  they 
are,  are  the  means  of  introducing  one  set  of  associations 
rather  than  another.-^Dugald  Stewart  relates  an  incident 
which  may  be  considered  an  evidence  of  this,  that  a  per 
son  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  had  occasion,  in  con- 
sequence  of  an  indispoation,  to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  dreamed  he  was  making  a  journey  to  the 
top  of.  Moimt  iEtna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the 
ground  almost  insupportable.  There  was  once  a  gentie- 
man  in  the  English  army  who  was  so  susceptible  of  audi- 
ble impres^ons  while  he  was  asleep,  that  his  companions 
could  make  him  dream  of  what  they  pleased.  Once,  in 
particular,  they  made  him  go  through  the  whole  process 
of  a  duel,  fit)m  the  preliminary  arrangements  to  the  firing 
of  the  pistol,  which  they  put  into  his  hand  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  which,  when  it  exploded,  waked  him. 

A  cause  of  dreams,  closely  allied  to  the  above,  is  the 
varietj^of  sensations  which  we  experience  fix)m  the  stom* 
ach,  viscera,  &c. — Persons,  for  instance,  who  have  been 
for  a  long  time  deprived  of  food,  or  have  received  it  only 
in  small  quantities,  hardly  enough  to  preserve  life,  will  lie 
likely  to  have  dreams  in  some  way  or  other  directly  re- 
lating to  their  condition.  Baron  Trenck  relates,  that, 
being  almost  dead  with  hunger  when  confined  in  his 
dungeon,  his  dreams  every  night  presented  to  him  the 
well-filled  and  luxurious  tables  of  Berlin,  firom  which,  as 
they  were  presented  befoi^  him,  he  imagined  he  was 
ahput  to  relieve  his  himger.  "  The  night  had  far  advan- 
ced," says  Irving,  speakmg  of  the  voyage  of  Mendez  to 
Hispaniola,  "  but  those  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  repose 
were  unable  to  sleep,  from  the  intensity  of  their  tmist ; 
or  if  they  slept,  it  was  to  be  tantalized  with  dreams  of 
cool  fountains  and  running  brooks." 

The  state  of  health  also  has  considerable  influence,  not 
only  in  producing  dreams,  but  in  giving  them  a  particular 
character.  The  remark  has  been  made  by  mecBcal  men, 
that  acute  diseases,  particularly  fevers,  are  often  preceded 
and  indicated  by  disagreeable  and  oppressive  dreams. 
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^96.  EzplanatioD  of  the  incoherencj  of  dreams,  (lit  cause.) 
There  is  frequently  much  of  wildness,  inconsisteiicy, 
and  contradiction  in  our  dreams.  The  mind  passes  very 
rapidly  from  one  object  to  another ;  strange  and  singular 
incidents  occur.  If  our  dreams  be  truly  the  repetition  of 
our  waking  thoughts,  it  may  well  be  inquired,  How  this 
wildness  and  inconsistency  happen? 

The  explanation  of  this  pecmiarity  resolves  itself  into 
two  parts. — ^The  first  ground  or  cause  of  it  is,  that  our 
dreams  are  not  subjected,  like  our  waking  thoughts^  to 
the  control  and  regulation  of  surrounding  objects.  While 
we  are  awake,  our  trains  of  thought  are  kept  uniform  and 
coherent  by  the  influence  of  such  objects,  which  continu- 
ally remind  us  of  our  situation,  character,  and  duties; 
and  which  keep  in  check  any  tendency  to  revery.  But 
in  sleep  the  senses  are  closed ;  the  soul  is  accordmgly,  is 
a  great  measure,  excluded  from  the  material  world,  and 
is  thus  deprived  of  the  salutary  regulating  influence  fit)ni 
that  soiu'ce. 

^  97.  Second  cause  of  the  incoherency  of  dreams. 

In  the  second  place,  when  we  are  asleep,  our  associated 
trains  of  thought  are  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the 
WILL.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  operations  of  the 
will  are  suspended  at  such  times,  and  that  voUtions  have 
no  existence.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  continuance  of  these  mental  acts,  in  some  degree 
at  least ;  since  volitions  must  have  made  a  part  of  the 
origmal  trains  of  thought  which  are  repeated  in  dream- 
ing ;  and  furthermore,  we  are  often  as  conscious  of  exer- 
cismg  or  putting  forth  volitions  when  dreaming  as  of  juiy 
other  mental  acts ;  for  instiEuice,  imagining,  remembenng, 
assenting,  or  reasoning.  When  we  dream  that  we  are 
attacked  by  an  enemy  sword  in  hand,  but  happen,  as  we 
suppose  in  our  dreaming  experiences,  to  be  furnished  in 
self-defence  with  an  instrument  of  the  same  kind,  we 
dream  that  we  wiU  to  exert  it  for  our  own  safety  and 
against  our  antagonist ;  and  we  as  truly  in  this  case  put 
forth  the  mental  exercise  which  we  term  volition^  as,  in 
aiiy  other,  we  exercise  remembrance,  or  imagine,  or  reason 
In  om*  sleep. 
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Admitting,  however,  that  the  will  continues  to  act  in 
sleep,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  volitions  which  are  put 
forth  by  it  have  ceased  to  exercise  their  customary  influ- 
ence in  respect  to  our  mental  operations.  Ordinarily  we 
are  able,  by  means  of  an  act  of  the  will,  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion upon  some  particular  part  of  any  general  subject 
which  has  been  suggested,  or  to  transfer  it  to  some  other 
part  of  such  subject,  and  dius  to  direct  and  to  regulate 
the  whole  train  of  mental  action.  But  the  moment  we 
are  soundly  asleep,  this  influence  ceases,  and  hence,  in 
connexion  with  the  other  cause  already  mentioned,  arise 
the  wildness,  incoherency,  and  contrachctions  which  exist 

A  person,  while  he  is  awake,  has  his  thoughts  under 
such  government,  and  is  able,  by  the  direct  and  indirect 
influence  of  vohtions,  so  to  r^ulate  them  as  generally  to 
Ining  them  in  the  end  to  some  conclusion,  which  he  fore- 
sees and  wishes  to  arrive  at  But  in  dreaming,  as  all  di- 
recting and  governing  influence,  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal, is  at  an  end,  our  thoughts  and  feelings  seem  to  be 
driven  forward,  much  hke  a  ship  at  sea  without  a  rudder, 
wherever  it  may  happen. 

*  ^  98.  Apparent  reality  of  dreams.     (1st  cause.) 

When  objects  are  p-esented  to  us  in  dreams,  we  look 
upon  them  as  real ;  and  events,  and  combinations  and  se- 
ries of  events  appear  the  same.  We  feel  the  same  inter- 
est and  resort  to  the  same  expedients  as  in  the  perplexi- 
ties and  enjoyments  of  real  life;.  When  persons  are  mtro- 
duced  as  forming  a  part  in  the  transactions  of  our  dreams, 
we  see  them  clearly  in  their  Uving  attitudes  and  stature ; 
we  converse  with  them,  and  hear  them  speak,  and  be- 
hold them  move,  as  if  actually  present 

One  reason  of  this  greater  vividness  of  our  dreaming 
conceptions  and  of  our  firm  belief  in  their  reality  seems  to 
be  this.  The  subjects  upon  which  our  thoughts  are  then 
employed,  occupy  the  mmd  exclusively.  We  can  form  a 
clearer  conception  of  an  object  with  our  eyes  shut  than  we 
can  with  them  open,  as  any  one  will  be  convinced  on  ma- 
king the  experiment ;  and  the  liveliness  of  the  conception 
wm  increase  in  proportion  as  we  can  suspend  the  exer- 
cise of  the  other  senses.     In  sound  sleep,  not  only  the 
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sight,  but  the  other  senses  also,  may  be  said  to  be  closed ; 
and  the  attention  is  not  continually  diverted  by  the  multi- 
tude of  objects,  which  arrest  the  hearing  and  touch  when 
we  are  awake. — ^It  is,  therefore,  a  most  natural  supposi- 
tion, that  our  conceptions  must  at  such  times  be  extreme- 
ly vivid  and  distinct     At  §  64  we  particularly  remarked 
upon  conceptions,  or  those  ideas  which  we  have  of  absent 
objects  of  perception,  which  possess  this  vividness  of  char- 
acter.   And  it  there  appeared  that  they  might  be  attend- 
ed with  a  momentary  beUef  even  when  we  are  awake. 
But  as  conceptions  exist  in  the  mind  when  we  are  asleep 
in  a  much  higher  degree  distinct  and  vivid,  what  was  in 
the  former  case  a  momentary,  becomes  in  the  latter  a  per- 
manent beUef.    Hence  everything  has  the  appearance  of 
reality ;  and  the  mere  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  virtual- 
ly transformed  into  persons,  and  varieties  of  situation,  and 
events,  which  are  regarded  by  us  in  precisely  the  same 
Ught  as  the  persons,  and  situations,  and  events  of  our 
every  day's  experience. 

^  99.  Apparent  reality  of  dreams.     (2d  cause.) 

A  second  circumstance  which  goes  to  account  for  tne 
fact  that  our  dreaming  conceptions  have  the  appearance 
of  reality  is,  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  being  con- 
trolled, either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  mere  volition. — 
We  are  so  formed  as  almost  invariably  to  associate  reality 
with  whatever  objects  of  perception  continue  to  produce 
in  us  the  same  effects.  A  Jiard  or  soft  body,  or  any  sub- 
stance of  a  particular  colour,  or  taste,  or  smell,  are  always, 
when  presented  to  our  senses,  followed  by  certain  states 
of  mind  essentially  the  same;  apd  we  yield  the  most 
ready  and  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  objects. 
In  a  word,  we  are  disposed,  from  our  very  constitution,  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  objects  of  perception,  the  per- 
ceptions of  which  do  not  depend  on  the  will,  but  which 
we  find  to  be  followed  by  certain  states  of  the  mind, 
whether  we  choose  it  or  not. — ^But  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  our  dreaming  thoughts  are  mere  conceptions ;  our 
senses  being  closed  and  shut  up,  and  external  objects  not 
being  presented  to  them.  This  is  true.  But  if  we  con- 
clude m  favour  of  the  real  existence  of  objects  of  percep- 
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tion,  becaose  they  produce  in  us  senkitioiis  independently 
of  our  voHtionSy  it  is  but  natural  to  sv^pose  that  we  dutU 
beUeve  in  the  reality  of  our  conceptions  also  whenever 
ihey  are  in  like  manner  beyond  our  voluntary  control 
They  are  both  merely  states  of  the  mind ;  and  if  belief 
always  attends  our  perceptions,  wherever  we  find  them  to 
t>e  independent  of  our  choice,  there  is  no  reason  why 
<K)nceptions,  which  are  ideas -of  absent  objects  of  percep- 
xion,  should  not  be  attended  with  a  like  belief  omier  the 
same  circumstances. — ^And  essentially  the  same  circum- 
stances exist  in  dreaming ;  that  is,  a  train  of  conceptions 
arise  in  the  mind,  and  we  are  not  conscious  at  such  times 
of  being  able  to  exercise  aiqr  directi<m  cm:  control  what- 
everoverthem.  They  exist,  whether  we  will  or  not;  and 
we  regard  them  as  real. 

4  100.  Of  our  estimate  of  time  in  dreaming. 

Our  e^mate  of  time  in  dreaming  differs  from  that  when 
awake.  Events  which  would  take  whole  days  or  a  lon- 
ger time  in  the  performance,  are  dreamed  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. So  wonderftd  is  this  compression  of  a  multitude 
of  transactions  into  the  very  shortest  period,  that,  when 
we  are  accidentally  awakened  by  the  jarring  of  a  door 
which  is  opened  into  the  room  where  we  are  Seeping,  we 
sometimes  dream  of  depredations  bytibieves  or  destruction 
by  fire  in  the  very  instant  of  our  awaking. — ^  A  fiiend  of 
mine,"  says  Dr.  Abercrombie, "  dreamed  that  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  spent  a  fortnight  in  America.  In  em- 
barking on  his  return,  he  fell  into  the  sea ;  and,  having 
awoke  with  the  frigh^  discovered  that  he  had  not  been 
asleep  above  ten  mmutes."  Count  Lavallette,  who  some 
years  since  was  condemned  to  deatii  in  France,  relates  a 
dream  which  occurred  during  his  imprisonment  as  fol- 
lows. "  One  night  while  I  was  asleep,  the  clock  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice  struck  twelve  and  awoke  me.  I  heard  the 
gate  open  to  relieve  the  sentry ;  but  I  fell  asleep  again  im- 
mediately. In  this  sleep  I  dreamed  that  I  was  standing  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honore,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  PEchelle. 
A  melancholy  darbiess  spread  around  me;  all, was  still ; 
nevertheless,  a  low  and- uncertain  sound  soon  arose.  AD 
of  a  sudden,  I  perceived  at  the  bottom  of  the  street^  and 
K2 
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advandng  towards  me,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  the  men  and 
horses,  however,  all  flayed.  Tbiis  horrible  troop  continii- 
ed  paasmg  in  a  rapid  gallop,  and  casting  frightful  looks 
on  me.  Their  march,  I  thought,  continued  for  five  hours; 
and  they  were  followed  by  an  immense  number  of  artille- 
ry-wagons fiill  of  bleedine  corpses,  whose  limbs  still  quiv»- 
ed  5  a  diiseustingsmell  of  blood  and  bitumen  almost  dioked 
me.  At  length,  the  iron  ^ate  of  the  prison  shutting  with 
^reat  force,  awoke  me  a^ain.  I  made  my  repeater  strike ; 
it  was  no  more  than  midnight,  so  that  the  horrible  phan- 
tasmagoria had  lasted  no  more  than  two  or  three  minutes ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  time  necessary  for  relieving  the  sentry 
and  shutting  the  gate.  The  cold  was  severe  and  the 
watchword  short  The  next  day  the  turnkey  confirmed 
my  calculations." 

'  Our  dreams  will  not  unfi-equently  ffo  through  all  the 
particulars  of  some  long  journey,  or  of  some  military  ex- 
pedition, or  of  a  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  or  of  oth- 
er long  and  perilous  undertakings,  in  a  less  number  of 
hours  than  it  took  weeks,  or  months,  or  even  years  in  the 
actual  performance  of  them.  We  go  firom  land  to,  land, 
and  firom  city  to  city,  and  into  desert  places ;  we  experi- 
ence transitions  firom  joy  to  sorrow  and  fix)m  poverty  to 
wealth;  we  are  occupied  in  the  scenes  and  transactiCHis 
of  many  long  months ;  and  then  our  slumbers  are  scatter- 
ed, and  behold,  they  are  the  doings  of  a  fleeting  watch  of 

the  night ! 

• 

^01.  Explanation  of  the  preceding  statements. 

This  striking  circumstance  m  the  history  of  our  dreams 
is  generally  explained  by  supposing  that  our  thoughts,  as 
they  succesavdy  occupy  the  mind,  are  more  rapid  than 
while  we  are  awake.  But  their  rapidity  is  at  all  times 
very  great ;  so  much  so,  that,  in  a  few  moments,  crowds 
of  ideas  pass  through  the  mind  which  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  utter,  and  a  far  longer  time  would  it  take  to 
perform  all  the  transactions  which  they  concern.  This 
explanation,  therefore,  is  not  satisfactory,  for  our  thoughts 
are  oftent^es  equally  rapid  in  our  waking  moments. 

The  true  reason,  we  apprehend,  is  to  be  found  in  those 
preceding  sections  which  took  under  examination  the  ap« 
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parent  reality  of  dreams.  Our  conceptions  in  dreaming 
are  considered  by  us  real;  every  thought  is  an  action; 
every  idea  is  an  event ;  and  successive  states  of  mind  are 
succesdve  actions  and  successive  events.  He  who  in  his 
sleep  has  the  conception  of  all  the  particulars  of  a  long 
military  expedition  or  of  a  circumnavigation  of  the  fi^lobe, 
seems  to  himself  to  have  actually  experienced  afi  the 
various  and  multiplied  fortunes  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
Hence  what  appears  to  be  the  real  time  in  dreams,  but  is 
only  the  apparent  time,  will  not  be  that  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  mere  thought,  but  that  which  is  necessary  for 
the  succesidve  actions. 

"  Sometlung  perfectiy  analogous  to  this  may  be  re- 
marked," says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  in  the  perceptions  we  ob- 
tain by  the  sense  of  sight*  When  I  look  into  a  show- 
box  where  the  deception  is  imperfect,  I  see  only  a  set  of 
paltry  daubings  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter ;  but  if  the 
representation  be  executed  with  so  much  skill  as  to  con- 
vey to  me  the  idea  of  a  distant  prospect,  every  object 
before  me  swells  in  its  dimendons  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  space  which  I  conceive  it  to  occupy ;  and  what 
seemed  before  to  be  shut  within  the  limits  of  a  small 
wooden  frame,  is  magnified  in  my  apprehension  to  an 
immense  kndscape  of  woods,  rivers,  and  mountains." 

^  3tewart't  Elesnentt,  chapter  on  Dreuning. 
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CHAPTER  L 

INTERNAL  ORIGIN  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 

§  102.  The  soul  has  fountains  of  knowledge  within. 

We  have  traced  the  history  of  the  mind  thus  far  witli 
continued  and  increased  satisfaction,  because  we  have 
been  guided  solely  by  well-known  facts,  without  any  de- 
sire of  exdting  wonder  by  exaggeration,  and  with  no 
other  feeling  than  that  of  knowing  the  truth.  With  cau- 
tious endeavours  not  to  trespass  upon  those  limits  which 
the  Creator  himself  has  set  to  oiu*  mquiries,  we  have  seen 
the  mind  placed  in  the  position  of  a  necessary  connexion 
with  the  material  world  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  and  in  this  way  awakened  into  life,  activity,  and 
power.  Inanimate  matter  seems  to  have  been  designed 
and  appointed  by  Providence  as  the  handmaid  and  nurse 
of  the  mind  in  the  days  of  its  infancy ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  have  been  endued  with  form,  frapance,  and 
colour.  Material  eyes  were  given  to  the  soul,  (not  made 
a  part  of  its  nature,  but  assigned  to  it  as  an  instrumental 
and  auxiliary  agent,)  that  it  might  see ;  and  material 
hands,  that  it  might  handle ;  and  hearing,  that  it  might 
hear.  By  means  of  these  and  other  senses  we  become 
acquainted  with  whatever  is  visible  and  tangible,  and  has 
outline  and  form ;  bjit  there  are  also  inward  powers  of 
perception,  hidden  fountains  of  knowledge,  which  open 
themselves  and  flow  up  in  the  remote  and  secret  places 
of  the  soul.  In  other  words,  the  soul  finds  knowledge  in 
itself  which  neither  sight,  nor  touch,  nor  hearing,  nor  any 
other  sense,  nor  any  outward  forms  of  matter,  could  give. 

"  The  natural  process  of  all  true  learning,"  says  the 
author  of  Hermes,  "  is  from  sense  to  intellect"  Having 
begun  with  the  senses,  and  first  considered  the  sensations 
and  ideas  which  we  there  receive,  we  are  next  to  enter 
more  exclusively  into  the  mind  itself,  and  to  explore  the 
firuitful  sources  of  knowledge  which  are  internal.  And 
in  tjius  doing,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  are 
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treading  essentially  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Locke,  whose 
general  doctrine  undoubtedly  is,  that  a  part  of  our  ideas 
only  may  be  traced  to  the  senses,  and  that  the  ori^  of 
others  is  to  be  sought  wholly  in  ttie  intellect  itsel£ 

<i  103.  Declaration  of  Locke,  that  the  soul  has  knowledge  in  itsell. 

After  alluding  to  the  senses  as  one  great  source  of 
knowledge,  "the  other  fountain,"  says  Locke,  "from 
which  experience  fumisheth  the  understanding  with  ideas, 
is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds 
within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got; 
which  operations,  when  tiie  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and 
consider,  do  furnish  the  understanding  with  another  set 
of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  frt)m  things  without,  and 
such  are  perception,  thinking,  doubting,  beueving,  reason- 
ing, knowing,  willing,  and  all  the  diflerent  actings  of  our 
own  minds,  which,  we  being  conscious  of,  and  (Hxserving 
in  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive  into  our  understand- 
ings ideas  as  distinct  as  we  do  from  bodies  affecting  our 
senses.  This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  with- 
in himself.  And  though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  no- 
thing to  do  with  EXTERNAL  objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it, 
and  might  properly  enough  be  called  internal  sense. 
But  as  I  call  the  other  Sensation,  so  I  call  this  Reflection ; 
the  ideas  it  afibrds  being  such  only  as  the  mind  gets  by 
reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within  itself." 

^  104.  The  beginning  of  knowledge  is  in  the  senses. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  particu- 
lar topic  before  us,  let  us  briefly  advert  to  certain  general 
views,  already  more  or  less  attended  to,  having  a  con- 
nexion with  it  In  making  the  human  soid  a  subject  of 
inquiry,  it  is  an  obvious  consideration  that  a  distmction 
may  be  drawn  between  the  soul  contemplated  in  itself 
and  its  acts  or  states,  or  the  knowledge  which  it  possess- 
es. The  inquiry,  therefore,  naturally  arises,  Under  what 
circumstances  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  begins  ? 

Now  this  is  the  very  question  which  has  already  been 
considered;  nor  can  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  repeat 
here  the  conidderations  which  have  been  brought  up  in 
reference  ttf  it    It  is  enough  to  express  our  continued  re- 
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liance  on  the  general  experience  and  testimony  of  man 
idnd,  so  far  as  it  is  possilue  to  ascertain  them  on  a  subject 
of  so  much  difficulty,  that  the  beginnings  of  thought  ami 
knowledge  are  immediately  subsequent  to  certain  affec- 
tions of  those  bodily  organs  which  we  call  the  senses.  In 
other  words,  were  it  not  for  impressions  on  the  senses, 
>vhich  may  be  traced  to  objects  external  to  them,  our 
mental  capalnlities,  whatever  they  may  be,  would  in  all 
probability  have  remained  folded  up,  and  have  never 
been  redeemed  from  a  state  of  firuitless  inaction. — ^H^ice 
the  process  which  is  implied  in  the  perception  of  external 
Oiings,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  by  Mr.  Locke  sensor- 
tion^  may  justly  be  considered  the  occasion  or  the  intro- 
ductory step  to  all  our  knowledge. 

^  105.  There  may  also  be  internal  accessions  to  knowledge. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
true,  that  the  whole  sunount  of  knowledge  in  its  ultimate 
;)rogress  is  to  be  ascribed  directly  to  an  external  source. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  truth  is,  that  the  mind  receives 
che  earliest  part  of  its  ideas  by  means  of  the  senses,  and 
ihat,  in  consequoace  of  having  received  these  elementary 
thoughts,  all  its  powers  become  rapidly  and  fiiUy  opera- 
tive.— ^And  here  we  come  to  the  second  great  source  of 
knowledge.  The  pow^s  of  the  mind  b^ng  thus  fairly 
brought  mto  exercise,  its  various  operations  then  furnish 
us  with  another  set  of  notions,  which,  by  way  of  distin- 
guishing them  from  those  received  through  the  direct 
mediation  of  the  senses,  may  be  called,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Locke,  ideas  of  reflection,  or,  to  use  a  phraseology 
embracing  all  possible  cases,  ideas  of  internal  origin. 

These  two  sources  of  himian  thought,  the  Internal^  and 
External,  however  they  majr  have  been  confounded  by 
some  writers,  are  entirely  distinct  The  ideas  which  arise 
in  the  mind,  solely  from  the  fact  of  the  previous  existence 
of  certain  mented  operations,  could  not  have  been  sug- 
gested by  anytlung  which  takes  place  in  the  external 
world  independent  of  those  operations.  Of  this  last 
class,  some  instances,  with  illustrations  of  the  same^  may 
properly  be  mentioned  here. 
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^  106.  InttancM  of  notioM  whieh  haT»  an  ktanial  origin. 
Among  other  notions  which  are  lo  be  aacribed  to  the 
second  great  source,  are  those  expressed  by  the  tenna 

THINKINO9  DOUBTINO,  BEUEYINO,   and    CERTAINTY, ^It  IS   a 

matter  of  internal  observation,  (that  is,  of  consciousness 
or  of  reflection,  which  are  synonymous  with  internal  ob- 
servation,) that  the  mind  does  not,  and  cannot,  for  any 
length  of  time,  remain  inactive.  Hence  there  is  ocoasd(»k 
^ven  for  the  origin  of  that  idea  which  we  denominate 
THiNKiNO.  The  notion  which  we  thus  daiominate  is  fra^ 
med  by  the  mind  under  these  circumstances;  the  name  is 
^en,  and  nobody  is  igncnrant  as  to  what  is  meant  But 
then  it  is  to  be  remark^  that  its  origin  is  wholljr  internal; 
it  is  not  an  object  of  touch,  or  taste,  or  ffl^ht;  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  mind  itself  alone,  and  to  its  inherent  ac- 
tivity, unaided  by  the  senses,  or  by  anything  operating 
upon  them. 

Again,  in  the  examination  of  some  topic  which  is  pro- 
posed for  discusdon,  a  proportion  is  stated  with  littie  or 
no  evidence  attending  it,  and  the  mind,  in  refer^ace  to 
that  proposition,  is  brought  into  a  position  to  which  we 
^ve  the  name  of  doubting.  It  is  by  no  means  easy,  or 
rather  it  is  impossible,  to  trace  this  idea  directly  to  the 
senses.  All  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  has  its  origin 
within,  and  necessarily  exists  immediately  subsequent  to 
certain  other  mental  states  of  which  we  are  conscious. 

But  then,  in  this  very  instance,  if  the  evidence  be  con- 
siderably increased,  the  mental  estimation  which  we  form 
is  altered  in  regard  to  it,  and  to  this  new  state  of  the  mind 
we  give  the  name  of  belief  or  beKeving.  And  in  case  the 
evidence  of  the  proportion  is  of  a  higher  and  more  deci 
ded  character,  there  then  arises  another  state  of  the  mind 
which  we  denominate  certaifUy. 

^  107.  Other  instances  of  ideas  which  hare  an  internal  origin. 

The  ideas  of  right  and  wron^,  of  unity  and  number,  oi 
time  and  q[>ace,  ord^,  proportum,  simiEtude,  truth,  wis- 
dom, pow^,  obligation,  succesaon,  cause,  effect,  and 
many  others,  have  a  like  origin ;  at  least  there  are  none 
of  them  to  be  ascribed  directly  and  excluavely  to  the 
senses. — ^It  is  cheerfully  granted  that,  in  determining  this 
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point,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  the  oonmKMi  experience  of 
luanland,  and  to  rely  upon  it  But  it  is  believed  in  all 
these  instances,  (certainly  in  the  most  of  them,)  such  a 
reference  will  be  amply  decisive. 

Let  it  then  be  left  to  the  candid  internal  examination 
of  each  individual  to  determine,  Whether  a  jdistinction 
be  not  rightly  drawn  between  the  origin  of  these  ideas 
and  that  of  those  which  we  attribute  to  the  senses,  siKsh 
as  red,  blue,  sweet,  fir^rant,  bitter,  hard,  smooth,  loud, 
soft,  extended,  &c.  1  On  Has  question  it  is  thought  that, 
in  general,  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  although  some 
i^nters,  throi^h  the  love  of  excesdve  Amplification,  have 
been  betrayed  into  error  in  res  ard  to  it 

Hence  it  is  distinctly  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  there  are 
two  sources  of  thought  and  knowledge.  An  affection  of 
the  senses  by  means  of  external  objects  is  the  immediate 
occasion  of  one  portion;  the  constitution  of  the  mind  and 
its  operations  are  the  occasions  or  source  of  the  other. 
Those  notions  which  can  be  ascribed  directly  to  any  one 
of  the  senses  as  their  specific  source,  and  not  merely  as 
an  indirect  and  general  occasion  of  their  origin,  are  Ex- 
tern^, while  all  others  seem  to  be  entitled  to  be  called 
Internal. 


CHAPTERH 

ORIGINAL  SUQOESnOEl 
0  lOS.  Import  of  suggestion,  and  its  application  in  Reid  and  Stewan. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  thought  and  knowledge  which  the 
mind  becomes  possessed  of  in  itself,  without  the  direct 
aidof  the  senses,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Suggestion.  Thii 
word,  in  its  aj^hcation  here,  is  used  mere^  to  express  a 
simple  but  important  fact,  viz.,  that  the  mind,  by  its  own 
activity  and  vigour,  gives  rise  to  certain  thoughts.  With* 
out  any  mixture  of  hypothesis,  or  any  qualifying  intima 
tion  whatever,  it  gives  the  fact,  andjthat  is  aU.  The  use 
of  this  word,  as  applicaUe  to  tiie  origin  of  a  portion  ol 
human  knowledge,  is  distinctly  proposed  by  Dr.  Reid 
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In  his  Inquiiy  into  the  Human  Mind,  (ch.  iL,  §  yii^)  he 
speaks  of  certain  notions  (for  instance,  those  of  existence, 
mind,  person,  &c)  as  the  **  jui^ments  of  nature,  judg- 
ments not  got  by  comparing  ideas,  and  percrivin^  agree- 
ments and  disagreements,  but  immediately  inspired  by 
our  constitution.'^  Pursuing  this  train  of  thought,  he 
ascribes  those  notions  which  cannot  be  attributed  directly 
to  the  senses  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  the  reasoning  pow^ 
on  the  other,  to  an  internal  or  mental  Suggestion,  as  fd- 
lows. — ^^  I  beg  leave  to  make  use  of  the  word  suggestion, 
because  I  know  not  one  more  proper,  to  express  a  power 
of  the  mind  which  seems  entu^ly  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  philosophers,  and  to  which  we  owe  many  of  our 
simple  notions.^' 

Mr.  Stewart  also,  in  his  Philosophical  Essays,  speaks 
of  certain  mental  phenomena  as  attendant  upon  the  ob- 
jects of  our  consciousness,  and  as  suggested  by  them. 
The  notions  of  time,  number,  motion,  memory,  sameness, 
personal  identity,  present  existence,  &c,  he  ascribes  nd- 
ther  to  the  external  world  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  in- 
ternal mental  operations,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  on 
the  other;  except  so  far  as  they  are  the  occasions  on 
which  the  mind  brings  them  out,  or  suggests  them  from 
its  own  inherent  energy.  Of  the  notion  of  duration,  for 
instance,  he  would  say,  I  do  not  see  it,  nor  hear  it,  nor 
feel  it,  nor  become  acquainted  with  it  by  means  of  any 
other  of  the  senses;  nor  am  I  conscious  of  it,  as  I  am  of 
believing,  reasoning,  imagining,  &c.,  but  it  is  suggested 
by  the  mind  itself ;  it  is  an  intimation  absolutely  essoitial 
to  the  mind's  nature  and  action. 

^  109.  Ideas  of  existence,  mind,  self^xbtence,  and  personal  identity. 

We  shall  now  maition  a  few  ideas  which  have  this  ori- 
gin, without  midertaking  to  give  a  complete  enumeraticm 
of  them.  (L)  Existence.  Amon^  the  various  notions, 
the  origin  of  which  naturally  requures  to  be  considered 
und^  the  head  of  Suggestion,  is  that  of  Existence.  What 
exist^ce  is  in  itselt^  (that  is  to  say,  independently  of 
any  existent  bang,)  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire.  Uang 
the  word  as  expresrive  Of  a  mental  state,  it  is  the  name 
of  a  purely  ample  idea,  and  cannot  be  defined.      Tho 
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Ustory  of  its  rise  is  briefly  llus.  Such  is  our  nature  that 
yre  cannot  exist,  vritfaout  having  the  notion  of  eidstence. 
So  that  the  ongin  of  the  idea  of  existence  is  inseparable 
'firom  the  mere  fact,  that  we  have  a  percipient  and  sen- 
tient nature.  An  insentient  being  may  exist  without  hav- 
ing any  such  idea.  But  man,  being  constituted  vntb 
powers  of  perception,  cannot  help  perceiving  that  he  is 
what  he  is.  If  we  think,  then  there  is  someSiing  which 
has  this  capability  of  thought ;  if  we  fed,  then  there  is 
not  only  the  mere  act  of  feenng,  but  something  also  which 
puts  forth  the  act  ^ 

(n.)  Mind.  The  origin  of  the  notion  of  SGnd  is  sun 
ilar  to  that  of  ei^ence.  Neither  of  them  can  be  strict- 
ly and  properly  referred  to  the  senses.  We  do  not  set 
the  mind,  nor  is  it  an  object  of  touch,  or  of  taste,  or  of 
any  other  sense.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  notion 
of  mind  a  direct  object  of  the  manoiy,  or  of  reasoning, 
or  of  imagination.  The  notion  arises  naturally,  or  is 
SUGGESTED  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  mind  actiully  ex- 
ists, and  is  susceptible  of  various  feeling  and  operations. 
—-The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  distmct  pow^s  of  the 
mind,  such  as  the  power  of  perception,  of  memoiy,  of 
association,  of  imagination,  of  the  will ;  not  of  the  ads 
or  exercises  of  these  powers,  it  vnll  be  noticed,  but  of 
the  powers  themselves.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  made 
known  to  us,  coniddered  abstractiy  and  as  distmct  subjects 
of  thought,  not  by  direct  perception,  either  inward  or 
outward,  but  by  spontaneity  or  suggestion.  We  say,  not 
by  direci  perception,  because  there  is  something  interme- 
diate between  the  power  and  the  knowledge  of  it,  viz., 
the  act  or  exercise  of  the  power,  which  is  the  occasion  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  power  itself.  The  principle  of 
Original  Suggestion,  avaoling  itself  of  this  occasion,  gives 
us  a  knowfedge  of  the  distinct  susceptibilities  of  the 
mind,  just  as  it  does  of  the  mind  as  a  whole. 

(HI.)  Similar  remarics,  as  far  as  spontaneity  is  con 
cerned,  will  apply  to  Ht^  notions  (whether  we  considei 
them  as  simple  or  complex)  of  self-existence  and  per- 
sonal IDENTITY.  At  the  very  earliest  period  they  flow 
out,  as  it  were,  from  the  mind  itself;  not  resulting  from 
any  prolonged  and  laborious  process,  but  freely  and  spon 
L2 
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taneously  suggested  by  it  This  is  so  trae,  that  no  cme  it 
able  to  designate  either  the  precise  time  or  the  precise 
drciunstances  under  which  they  originate ;  for  they  fspnog 
into  being  under  all  circumstances.  We  cannot  look,  or 
touch,  or  breathe,  or  move,  or  think  without  them. 
These  are  products  of  our  mental  nature  too  essential  and 
important  to  be  withheld,  or  to  be  given  only  on  rare 
and  doubtful  occasions;  but  are  brought  into  existence  in 
all  times  and  places,  and  under  all  the  varieties  of  action 
and  feeling. 

^  110.  Of  the  nature  of  unity,  and  the  origm  of  that  notion. 

Another  important  notion,  properly  entitled  to  a  con- 
sideration here,  is  that  of  UNmr.  We  shall  decline  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  nature  of  unity,  for  the  i^mple 
reason  mat  nothing  is  more  easy  to  be  imderstood ;  every 
child  knows  what  is  meant  by  One.  And  how  can  we 
explain  it,  if  we  would  ?  We  can  explain  a  hundred  by 
resolving  it  into  parts;  we  can  explain  fifty  or  a  score 
by  makmg  a  like  separation  of  the  whole  number  into 
the  suboidinate  portions  of  which  it  is  made  up ;  but 
when  we  arrive  at  unily,  we  must  stop,  and  can  go  no 
further. 

It  is  true,  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  it;  but, 
like  many  other  such  attempts,  they  have  proved  fiitile. 
Unity  has  been  called  a  thing  indivisible  in  itself y  and  di- 
vided Jrom  everything  else.  But  this  makes  us  no  wiser. 
Is  it  anything  more  than  to  say  that  the  unily  of  an  ob- 
ject is  its  indivisibility  1  Or,  in  other  words,  mat  its  unity 
IS  its  unity  ? 

As  the  idea  of  unity  is  one  of  the  simplest,  so  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest  notions  which  men  have.  It  (originates  in 
the  same  way,  and  very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
notions  of  existence,  self-existence,  pers(nial  identity,  and 
the  like.  When  a  man  has  a  notion  of  himself,  he  evi- 
dently does  not  think  of  himself  as  two,  three,  or  a  dozen 
men,  but  as  one.  As  soon  as  he^  is  able  to  think  of  him- 
self as  distinct  firom  his  neighbour,  as  soon  as  he  is  in 
no  danger  of  mingling  and  confounding  his  ovm  identity 
with  that  of  the  multitude  around  him,  so  soon  does  he 
form  the  notion  of  unity.     It  exists  as  distinct  in  his 
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BEODd  as  tibe  idea  of  his  own  enstenoe  does;  and  ariset 
tiiere  immec&ttely  successive  to  that  idea,  because  it  is 
unposable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  he  should  have  a 
notion  of  himself  as  a  twofold  or  divided  person. 

Unity  is  the  fundamental  element  of  all  enumeration* 
By  the  rep^tion  or  adding  of  this  element,  we  are  ahle 
to  form  numbers  to  any  extent  These  numbers  may  be 
oomfaii^  among  themselves,  and  employed  merely  as 
expressive  of  mutual  relations,  or  we  may  apply  them,  if 
^e  choose,  to  all  external  objects  whatever,  to  which  we 
are  able  to  give  a  common  name« 

^  111.  Natoce  of  tucceation,  and  origm  of  tbe  idea  of  tuccetsiDn. 

Another  of  those  conceptions  which  naturally  offet 
themselves  to  our  notice  here,  is  that  o(  succession.  This 
term  (when  we  inquire  what  succession  is  in  itself^  is  one 
€£  general  applicatk>n,  expr^ve  of  a  mode  ot  exist- 
ence rather  than  of  existence  itself;  and  in  its  appli- 
cation to  mind  in  particular,  expresdve  of  a  condition 
of  the  mmd's  action,  but  not  of  the  action  itself,  which 
that  condition  regulates.  It  is  certainly  a  &ct  too  well 
tmown  to  require  c(Mnment,tfaat  our  minds  exist  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  succesove  states ;  that  our  thoughts  and 
Ceelm^,  in  obedieilce  to  a  permanent  law,  follow  eadi 
<>ther  m  a  train.  This  is  &e  simple  fact.  And  tiie  fact 
of  such  succession,  whenever  it  takes  place,  forms  the  oc- 
casion oa  which  the  notioa  or  idea  of  succession  is  sug- 
&E8TED  to  the  mind.  Being  a  simple  mental  state,  it  is 
not  susceptible  of  definiticm;  yet  every  man  possesses  it, 
and  ev^  one  is  lightly  supposed  to  understand  its  na- 
ture. 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  the  ori^  of 
this  idea  to  anything  extemaL  It  is  certain,  that  the 
sense  of  smell  cannot  directly  give  us  the  idea  of  succes- 
sion, nor  the  sense  of  taste,  nor  of  touch.  And  we  well 
know  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  possess  it  not  less  than 
others.  The  blind  also,  who  have  never  seen  the  face  of 
heaven,  nor  bdield  that  sun  and  moon  which  measure 
01^  for  us  days,  and  months,  and  years,  have  the  notion 
of  succession.  They  feel,  they  think,  they  reason,  at 
least  m  some  small  d^ee,  like  other  nftn ;  and  it  is  im- 
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possible  that  tiiey  should  be  ^thout  it  The  origin, 
therefore,  of  this  notion  is  within;  it  is  the  unfailing  re- 
sult 01  the  inward  operation  to  call  it  fordi,  however  true 
it  may  be,  that  it  is  subsequently  applied  to  outward  ob- 
jects and  events. 

^  112.  Origin  of  the  notion  of  duration. 

,  There  is  usually  understood  to  be  a  distinction  between 
the  idea  of  succesdon  and  that  of  duraticm,  though  nei« 
ther  can  be  defined.  The  idea  of  succession  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  antecedent  in  point  of  time  to  that  of  duraticm 
(we  speak  now  of  succession  and  duration  relatively  to 
our  concepticm  of  them,  and  not  in  themselves  conader- 
ed.)  Durationmustbesupposed  to  exist  antecedently  to 
succesdon  in  the  order  of  nature ;  but  succesaon  is  the 
form  in  which  it  is  made  to  aj^ly  to  men ;  and  is,  tber&* 
fc^re,  naturally  the  occasion  on  which  the  idea  of  it  mses 
in  men's  minds.  Having  the  notion  of  succession,  and 
that  of  personal  or  self-existence,  a  foundation  is  laid  ioif 
the  additional  conception  of  permanency  or  duration ;  in 
other  words,  it  naturally  arises  in  the  mmd,or  is  surest- 
ed  unda:  these  circumstances. 

As  we  cannot,  acccnrding  to  this  view  of  its  origin, 
have  the  notion  of  duration  without  fticcession,  hence  it 
happens  that  we  know  nothii^  of  duration  when  we  are 
perfectly  asleep,  because  we  are  not  then  conscious 
of  those  intellectual  changes  which  are  involved  in 
succession.  If  a  person  could  sleep  wifli  a  perfect  sus- 
penaon  of  all  Ifis  mental  operations  from  this  time  until 
the  resurrection,  the  whole  of  that  period  would  appear 
to  him  as  notlung.  Ten  thousand  years  passed  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  less  than  a  few  days,  or 
even  hours. 

^13.  Illustrations  of  the  nature  of  duration. 

That  the  notion  of  succesaon  (we  do  not  say  succes- 
aon  itself,  but  onlv  our  lyoiiofn,  or  idea  of  it)  is  antecedent 
to,  and  is  essential  to  that  of  duration,  is  in  some  measure 
proved  by  various  facts.  There  are  on  record  a  number 
of  cases  of  remarkable  somnolency,  in  which  persons 
have  slept  foi  wedks  and  even  months.     One  of  the  most 
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striking  is  that  of  Samuel  Chilton,  a  labourer  of  'Hns- 
bory,  near  Bath  in  England.  On  one  occaaon^  in  the 
year  1696,  he  slept  from  the  ninth  of  April  to  the  seventh 
of  August,  about  seventeen  weeks,  being  kept  aHve  by 
small  quantities  of  wine  poured  down  his  throat  He 
th«i  awoke,  dressed  himself,  and  walked  about  the  room, 
^^  bein^  perfectly  unconscious  that  he  had  Aepi  more  than 
one  mght  Nothing,  indeed,  could  make  him  believe 
that  he  had  slept  so  long,  till,  upon  going  to  the  fields,  he 
saw  crops  of  barley  and  oats  ready  for  the  sickle,  which 
he  remembered  were  only  sown  when  he  last  viated 
them.*' — ^In  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  1719,  there  is  also  a  statement,  illustra- 
tive of  the  subject  imder  consideration,  to  the  following 
^ect  There  was  in  Lausanne  a  nobleman,  who,  as  he 
was  ^ving  orders  to  a  servant,  suddenly  lost  his  speech 
and  all  his  senses. — ^Different  remedies  were  tried,  but,  for 
a  very  omsiderable  time,  without  eflfect  For  six.  months 
he  appeared  to  be  in  a  deep  sleep,  unconscious  of  every- 
thing. At  the  end  of  that  period,  however,  resort  having 
been  had  to  certain  surgical  operations,  he  was  suddenly 
restored  to  his  speech  and  the  exercise  of  his  understand- 
ing. When  he  recovered,  the  servant  to  whom  he  had 
been  giving  orders  happening  to  be  in  the  room,  he  ask- 
ed him  if  he  had  done  what  he  had  ordered  him  to  do, 
not  being  sensible  that  any  interval,  except  perhaps  a 
very  short  one,  had  elapsed  during  his  illness. 

^  ll4.  Of  time  and  its  measurements,  and  of  eternity. 

When  duration  is  estimated  or  measured,  then  we  call 
it  Time.  Such  measurements,  as  every  one  is  aware,  are 
made  by  means  of  certain  natural  or  artificial  motions. 
The  annual  revolution  of  the  sun  (using  language  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  common  apprehensions  on  the  subject) 
marks  off  the  portion  of  duration  which  we  call  a  year  ; 
the  revolution  of  the  moon  marks  off  another  portion, 
which  we  caU  a  month  ;  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun 

fives  us  the  period  of  a  bay  ;  the  movements  of  the 
ands  over  the  face  of  a  clock  or  watch  give  the  dimin- 
idied  durations  of  hours  and  minutes.  This  is  time,  which 
differs  from  duration  only  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
measured. 
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What  we  call  Etemi^  is  only  a  modified  or  imperfect 
time,  or,  rather,  time  not  completed.  We  look  back  over 
the  months,  and  days,  and  years  of  our  former  eidsteiiee ; 
we  look  forward  and  onwsurd,  and  behold  ages  crowding 
on  ages,  and  time  quringii^  fiom  time.  And  in  this  way 
we  are  forcibly  led  to  thi^  of  time  unfinished,  of  time 
prQ^essive  but  never  completed ;  and  to  this  complex 
notion  we  give  the  name  of  Eternity. 

^  115.  The  idea  of  space  not  of  external  origin. 

Another  of  those  noti<Mis,  the  ori^  of  which  we  pro- 
pose to  consider  under  the  head  of  Suggestion,  is  the  idea 
of  SPACE. — ^If  this  idea  were  of  external  origin,  if  it  could 
properly  be  said  to  come  into  the  mind  by  the  way  of  sen- 
sation, we  should  be  able  to  make  such  a  rrference  of  it 
But  let  us  inquire.  It  will  evid^tly  not  be  j^etended 
that  the  notion  of  space  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  senses  of 
taste,  of  smell,  or  of  hearing.  And  can  it  be  ascribed  to 
the  sense  of  touch  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  feeling  1  A  sin- 
gle consideration  will  suggest  a  satisfactory  answer.  It 
will  certablybe  acknowledged,  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge,  by  the  sense  of  touch,  (with  the  single  except 
tion,  perhaps,  of  the  sensati(»is  of  heat  and  cold  which 
are  commonly  ascribed  to  it,)  of  anything  whidi  does 
not  present  some  resistance.  The  degree  oi  resistance 
may  greatiy  vaiy,  but  there  will  always  be  some.  But 
no  one  will  imdertake  to  say  that  resistance  is  a  quality 
of  space,  or  enters  in  any  way  into  his  notion  of  it 

Nor  are  there  less  obvious  objections  to  regarding  it  as 
a  direct  object  of  sight  The  sense  of  sight  gives  us  no 
direct  knowledge  of  anything  but  colours ;  aU  other  vis- 
ual perceptions  are  original  in  the  sense  of  touch,  and  are 
made  the  property  of  the  sight  by  tratisference.  No  one 
certainly  ever  speaks  of  space  as  red  or  white,  or  of  any 
other  colour,  or  conceives  of  it  as  such. 

There  is  another  consideration,  advise  to  ascribing  the 
idea  of  space  to  the  senses,  applicable  equally  to  the  sight 
and  the  touch.  Everything  coming  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  those  two  senses,  (with  the  exception  already 
alluded  to,)  has  form,  limits,  bounds,  plaoe,  &c  But  the 
idea  to  which  we  are  now  attending  is  utterly  exclusive 
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c^  everjrthing  of  this  nature;  it  is  not  susceptible  of  cir- 
cumscription and  figure.  So  far  from  it,  when  we  escape 
beyond  the  succession  of  circumscribed  and  insulate  ob- 
iectSy  we  have  but  just  entered  within  its  empire.  If  we 
i^  the  mind  range  forth  beyond  the  forms  immediately 
surrounding  us,  beyond  the  world  itself,  beyond  all  tln^ 
systems  of  worlds  in  the  unirerse ;  if  westand  in  our  con- 
ception  on  the  verge  of  the  remotest  star,  and  look  down- 
ward and  upward,  it  is  then  the  idea  of  space  rushes 
upon  the  mind  with,  a  power  before  unknown. — These 
considerations  clearly  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  no- 
tion of  space  is  not  susceptible  of  being  ascribed  directly 
to  sensation  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  is  not,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  terms,  of  external  origin. 

^116.  The  idea  of  space  has  its  origin  in  suggestion. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  origin  of  the  notion  oi 
space  ?  When  prised  on  this  pomt  we  have  but  one 
answer  to  ^ve;  it  is  the  natural  ofifepring  of  the  mind ; 
tt  is  a  creation  of  the  soul,  wholly  inseparable  from  its  el- 
ementary constitution  and  action ;  an  intimation  coming 
from  an  interior  and  original  impulse. — ^It  r^nains  to  to 
added,  that,  while  we  cannot  directiy  refer  the  notion  in 
question  to  the  senses,  but  must  ascribe  its  origin  to  the 
suggestive  principle,  we  cannot  even  state  with  certainty 
any  particular  occasion  on  which  it  arises,  for  we  have  the 
notion  at  a  period  furtiier  back  than  we  can  remember. 
On  this  pomt,  however,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  we 
may  advance  opinions  more  (»:  less  probable.  It  is,  for 
instance,  a  supposition  not  altogether  worthless,  that  mo- 
tion may  have  been  the  original  occasion  of  the  rise  of 
this  idea.  At  an  early  period  we  moved  the  hand,  either 
to  gra^  something  removed  at  a  littie  distance,  or  in  the 
mere  playful  exercise  of  the  muscles,  or  perhaps  we  trans- 
ferred the  whole  body  from  one  position  to  another ;  and 
it  is  at  least  no  impossibility,  that  on  such  an  occasion  the 
idea  of  space  may  have  been  called  forth  in  the  souL 

But  thare  is  another  supposition  still  more  entitied  ta 
notice.  Our  acquaintance  with  external  bodies,  by  means 
rf  the  senses,  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  its  rise,  al* 
though  the  senses  tii^nselves  are  not  its  direct  source.    U 
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is  certain  that  we  caimot  contemplate  any  body  wbaftever, 
an  apple^  a  rose,  a  tree,  a  house,  without  always  finding 
the  iftea  of  space  a  r^y  and  necessary  concomitant 
We  camiot  concdre  of  a  body  which  is  nmcherA  So 
tiiat  we  may  at  least  date  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
space  as  early  as  our  acquaintance  with  any  external  body 
whatever.  In  other  wc^,  it  is  a  gift  of  the  mind,made 
simultaneously  with  its  earliest  external  perceptions. 

^  117.  Of  Um  origin  of  tbo  idea  of  power. 

Under  the  head  of  Suggestion  the  idea  of  fower  prop- 
erly belongs.  Ever^  man  has  this  notion;  eveiy  one 
feels,  too,  uiat  there  is  a  corresponding  reality;  in  othar 
words,  power  is  not  only  a  mere  subject  (tf  thought,  but 
has,  in  some  important  sense,  a  real  existence.  And  we 
may  add,  that  every  one  knows,  although  there  is  some- 
wh«*e  a  great  original  fountain  of  power,  indc^eiident  of 
all  creat^  bemgs,  that  be  has  a  porticm  (smaU  indeed  it 
may  be,  but  yet  a  portion)  of  the  element  of  power  in 
his  own  mind  and  in  his  own  perscm.  There  is  indeed  a 
Power,  unexplored  and  invisible,  which  has  reared  the 
mountains,  which  roUs  the  ocean,  and  which. propds  the 
sun  in  his  course ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  man, 
humble  as  he  is  in  the  scale  of  rational  and  accountable 
beings,  possesses,  as  an  attribute  of  his  own  nature,  an 
amount  of  real  effidencv,  suited  to  the  limited  ^here 
which  Providence  has  aUotted  him..  This  is  a  smiple 
statement  of  the  fact  Power  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
existence,  intelligence,  and  accountability.  There  is  no 
^dstence,  either  mtell^ent  or  unintelligent,  without  pow- 
^,  dther  in  the  thing  itself,  or  in  something  else  which 
sustains  it  Th^e  is  no  accountable  existence  without 
power,  existing  in  and  participating  in  such  existence, 
and  constitutii^  the  basds  of  its  acooimtability. 

i  lis.  Occasions  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  power. 

But  the  principal  question  here  is,  not  what  power  is 
in  itself,  nor  whether  man  possesses  power  in  fact,  but 
under  what  circumstances  the  notion  or  idea  of  power 
arises  in  the  human  mind.  The  occaaons  of  the  origin 
of  thb  idea,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  appear  tq  be 
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tiiree£3ld — (1.)  All  cases  of  antecedence  and  sequence 
in  the  natural  world.  We  are  so  constitoted,  dut,  in 
connexion  with  such  cases  of  antecedence  and  sequence, 
we  are  led  at  a  yety  esathf  period  of  Me  to  frame  the 
proposition  and  to  receire  it  as  an  undeniable  truth,  that 
there  can  be  no  beginning  or  change  of  existence  without 
a  cause.  This  prcqpositioQ  inrohies  the  idea  of  efficienqr 
or  power. — (2.)  The  c(HXtrol  of  the  will  otct  the  muscu*- 
laur  action.  We  are  so  ecxistituted,  that,  whenever  we  will 
to  put  a  part  of  tiie  body  in  motion,  and  the  motion  fol- 
lows the  volition,  we  have  the  idea  of  power.— (3.)  The 
controlof  the  will  over  the  oth«r  mental  powers.  Within 
certain  Hnuts  and  to  a  coiain  extent,  there  seems  to  be 
ground  for  supposang  that  the  will  is  ci^mble  of  exercising 
a  directing  control  over  the  mental  as  well  as  ov^  thf 
bodily  powers.  And  whenever  we  are  conscious  of  such 
control  being  exercised,  whether  it  be  greater  or  less,  oc- 
casion is  furnished  for  the  origin  of  this  idea.  It  is  then 
called  forth  or  suggested.  It  is  not  seen  by  the  material 
eye,  nor  reached  by  the  sense  of  touch ;  but,  emerging  oS 
itself  from  the  mind,  like  a  star  Seom  the  depths  of  the 
firmament,  it  reveals  itself  distinctiy  and  bri^itty  to  the 
inteliectud  vision. 

^  119.  Of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

Bight  and  Wron^  also  are  conceptions  of  the  pure  Un- 
derstanding ;  that  )Sy  of  the  Understanding  operating  in 
virtue  of  its  own  interior  nature,  and  not  as  dependent  on 
the  senses.  We  are  ccmstituted  intellectuallv  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  whatever  occasions  of  actual  right  or  wrcm^ 
occur,  whenever  objects  fitted  to  exdte  a  moral  approvu 
or  disapproval  are  presoited  to  our  notice,  the  ideas  of 
BiGBT  and  WRONG  naturally  and  necessarily  arise  within 
us.  In  respect  to  these  ideas  or  intdlecHonsy  (if  we 
choose  to  employ  an  expresdve  term  partially  fallen  into 
disuse,)  Cudworth,  Stewart,  Courin,  and  other  writers  of 
acknowledged  discemm^it  and  weight,  appear  to  agree 
m  pladng  the  ori^n  of  tl^m  here.  And  this  arrange- 
ment of  l£em  is  understood  to  be  important  in  connexion 
with  tiie  theory  of  Morals.  If  these  ideas  originate  in  the 
pure  intellect,  and  are  simple,  as  they  obviov^y  are,  then 
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eadi  of  them  necessarily  has  its  disfinetlve  n&ture,  eadi 
of  than  is  an  entity  by  itself;  and  it  is  impotable  to  coiir 
oeiye  of  them  as  idamcal  or  interchangeable  Avith  each 
other.  They  are  as  truly  unlike  as  our  conceptions  of 
vanity  and  Hmtj  or  of  space  and  power.  And  if  this  is 
true  d  our  ideos  of  ri^t  and  wrong,  it  is  not  less  so  oi 
right  and  wrong  themsebres.  In  other  words,  right  can 
never  become  wrong,  nor  wron^  right;  they  sure  placed 
for  ever  apart,  each  occupying  its  own  sphere ;  and  tkus 
we  have  a  foundation  laid  for  the  important  doctrine  of 
the  immutabilky  of  moral  distinctions. — ^^  llie  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,'*  says  Couian^  (Psych(d(%y, 
ch.  V.,)  "  may  be  incorrectly  aKMied,  may  vary  in  regard 
to  particular  objects,  and  ma^  become  clears  and  more 
correct  in  time,  without  ceasing  to  be  with  all  men  the 
same  thing  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a  universal  <^noq)tion 
of  Reason,  and  h^ice  it  is  found  in  all  lai^uages,  those 
products  and  faithful  images  of  the  mind^Not  only  is 
this  distinction  umv^sal,  but  it  is  a  necessary  concepti<m. 
In  vain  does  the  reason,  after  having  once  receiv^,  at- 
tempt to  d^iy  it,  or  call  in  question  its  truth.  It  cannot 
One  cannot  at  will  regard  the  same  action  as  just  and 
unjust.  These  two  ideas  baffle  every  attempt  to  commute 
them,  the  one  for  the  other.  Their  objects  may  change, 
but  never  thdr  nature." 

^  120.  Origin  of  the  ideas  of  moral  merit  and  demerit. 

Closely  connected  with  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
are  the  ideas  of  moral  MEarr  and  DiacERrr,  In  the  order 
of  nature,  (what  is  som^imes  called  the  logical  order,) 
the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  come  first  Without  pos- 
sessmg  the  antecedent  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  firame  the  ideas  of  mml 
merit  and  demerit  For  what  merit  can  we  pos^bly  at- 
tach to  him  in  whom  we  discover  no  rectitude  1  or  what 
demerit  in  him  in  whom  we  discover  no  want  of  it? 
Merit  always  implies  virtue  as  its  antecedent  and  neces- 
sary condition,  while  dem^t  as  certainly  implies  the 
want  of  it,  or  vice.  Although  the  ideas  of  merit  and  de- 
merit, in  consequence  of  being  simple,  are  und^nable, 
there  can  be  no  douH  of  thdr  existence,  and  of  their 
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bang  et^irely  dear  to  our  mental  perception ;  and  that 
thejr  furnish  a  well*founded  and  satisfactory  baas  for 
many  of  our  judgments  in  respect  to  the  moral  diaracter 
and  conduct  of  mankind. 

^  121.  Of  othev  elements  of  knowledge  developed  in  saggeAion. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  ideas  fitmi  this  soiorce,  we 
-have  preferred  as  desigtiatiye  of  their  orisin  the  term 
suooBsnoNy  pr(M)osed  and  employed  by  Reid  and  Stew- 
art, to  the  word  season,  proposed  by  Kant,  and  adopted 
by  Cousin  and  some  other  writers,  as,  aa.  the  wh£de,more 
conformable  to  the  prevalent  usage  oi  the  Englidi  lan- 
guage. In  common  parlance,  and  by  the  established 
us£^e  of  the  language,  the  word  reason  is  expressire  of 
the  deductive  raSier  than  of  the  suggestive  faculty ;  and 
if  we  annul  or  perplex  the  present  use  of  that  word  by  a 
novel  application  of  it,  we  must  introduce  a  new  word  to 
express  flie  process  of  deduction.  Whether  we  are  cor- 
rect in  this  or  not,  we  shall  probably  find  no  disagree- 
ment or  opposition  in  asserting,  not  only  the  existence, 
but  the  great  importance  of  &e  intellectual  capability 
which  we  have  been  conadering.  The  thing,  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  is  imdoubtemy  of  more  consequence 
than  the  m^e  name. 

In  leaving  this  interesting  topic,  we  would  not  be  im- 
derstood  to  intimate  that  the  notions  of  existence,  mind, 
personal  identity,  unity,  succesaon,  duration,  power,  and 
the  others  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  all  which 
Suggestion  furnishes.  It  might  not  be  easy  to  make  a 
complete  enumeration ;  but,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
genesis  of  human  knowledge,  we  may  probably  ascribe 
Sie  ideas  of  truth,  freedom,  design  or  mtelligence,  neces- 
sity, fitness  or  congruity,  reality,  order,  plurdity,  totality, 
immensity,  possibifity,  infinity,  happiness,  reward,  punish- 
ment, and  perhaps  many  others,  to  this  source. 

^  123.  Suggeetion  a  souice  of  principles  as  well  as  of  ideas. 

One  more  remark  remains  to  be  made.  Original  Sug- 
gestion is  not  only  the  source  of  ideas,  (and  particularly 
of  ideas  fundamental  and  unalterable,)  but  ali^  of  prinCt" 
pies.    The  reasoning  facuhj%  which  in  its  nature  is  essen- 
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tially  comparatiYe  and  deductive,  must  have  somediin^  to 
rest  upon  back  of  itself,  and  of  still  higher  authcnity  man 
itself,  with  which,  as  a  first  link  in  the  chain,  the  process 
of  deduction  begins.    It  is  the  suggestive  intellect  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the  comparative  and  deduc- 
tive'intellect.     Of  those  elementary  or  transcendental 
{»x)po6itions  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
prerequi^tes  and  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  the  deduc- 
tive faculty,  there  are  some  particularly  wortlqr  of  notice, 
such  as  the  following. — ^Thare  is  no  beginning  or  change 
of  existence  without  a  cause.— ^Matter  and  mind  have 
uniform  and  permanent  laws. — ^Every  quahty  siqiposes  a 
subject,  a  real  existence,  o{  which  it  is  a  quaht^« — ^Means, 
conspiring  together  to  produce  a  certain  end,  miply  intd- 
ligence. 


CHAPTER  ffl. 

C0NSCK>USNE8S. 
4  123.  CoDscioasness  the  2d  source  of  internal  knowledge ;  its  nature. 

The  second  source  of  that  knowledge  which,  in  dis- 
tinction firom  sensations  and  external  perceptions,  is  de- 
nominated Internal,  is  ccwsciousness.  By  the  common 
usage  of  the  language,  the  term  Consciousness  is  appro- 
priated to  express  the  way  or  method  in  which  we  obtain 
the  knowledge  of  those  objects  which  belong  to  the 
mind  itself,  and  which  do  not,  and  cannot  exist  inde- 
pendently of  some  mind.  Imagining  and  reasoning  are 
terms  expressive  of  real  objects  of  thought;  but  evidait- 
ly  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist,  mdependently  of 
some  mind  which  ims^ines  and  reasons.  Hence  every 
instance  of  consciousness  may  be  regarded  as  embracing 
in  itself  the  three  following  distinct  notions  at  least ;  viz., 
(1.)  The  idea  of  self  or  of  personal  existence,  which  we 
possess,  not  W  direct  consciousness,  but  by  suggestion, 
ex^essed  in  English  by  the  words  self,  myself,  and  the 
Ijersonal  pronoun  I ;  (2.)  Some  quality,  state,  or  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and  (3.)  A  relative 
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perception  of  possession,  appropriation,  or  bdongii^  to. 
For  instance,  a  person  says,  I  am  conscious  op^'lovb,  or 
OF  ANGER,  OR  OF  PENrrEa<rcE.  Here  the  idea  of  self,  or  of 
personal  existence,  is  expressed  by  the  pronoun  I ;  there 
IS  a  different  mental  state,  and  expressed  by  its  aj^ropri- 
ate  term,  that  of  the  affection  of  anger,  &c.  ;  the  phriuK^ 
CONSCIOUS  OF,  expresses  the  feeling  of  relation,  which  in- 
fstantaneously  and  necessarily  recognises  the  passion  of 
anger  as  the  attribute  or  property  of  the  subject  of  the 
proposition.  And  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others  where  we 
apply  the  term  under  conaderaticm,  consciousness  does 
not  properly  extend  to  anything  which  has  an  existence 
extraneous  to  &e  conscious  object  or  soul  itself 

^  124.  Further  remarks  on  tke  proper  objects  of  consciousness. 

As  there  are  some  things  to  which  Consciousness,  as 
{he  term  is  usually  employed^  relates,  and  others  to  wtuch 
it  does  not,  it  is  proper  to  consider  it  in  this  reqpect  mcMre 
fully. — ( 1.)  As  to  those  thoughts  which  may  have  arisen, 
or  tiiose  emotions  which  may  have  agitate!  us  in  times 
past,  we  cannot  with  proprie^  be  said  to  be  conscious  of 
fhem  at  the  present  moment,  although  we  may  be  con- 
scious of  that  present  state  of  mind  which  we  term  the 
recollection  of  them. — (2.)  Again,  Consciousness  has  no 
direct  connexion  with  such  objects,  whether  material  or 
immaterial,  as  exist  at  the  present  time,  but  are  external 
to  the  mind,  or,  in  other  word^,  have  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  it 

For  instance,  we  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  conscious 
of  any  material  existence  whatever ;  of  the  earth  which 
we  tread,  of  the  food  which  nourishes  us,  of  the  clothes 
that  protect,  or  of  anything  else  of  the  IDce  nature  with 
which  we  are  conversant ;  but  are  conscious  merely  of 
the  effects  they  produce  witlnn  us,  of  the  sensations  of 
taste,  of  heat  and  cold,  of  reastance  and  extenaon,  of 
hardness  and  softness,  and  the  like. 

(3.)  Tlus  view  holds  also  in  respect  to  immaterial 
things,  even  the  mind  itself.  We  are  not  directly  con- 
scious, using  the  term  in  the  manner  which  has  been  ex- 
plained, of  the  existence  even  of  our  own  mind,  but 
merely  of  its  qualities  and  operations,  and  of  that  firm 
M2 
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belief  or  knowledge  of  its  existence,  necessarily  atteod* 
ant  on  those  (^>erations. 

4  125.  ConsciousnesB  a  ground  or  law  of  belief. 

Consciousness,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  gromid  or  law  of  belief;  and  the  belief  at- 
tendant on  the  exerdse  oi  it,  like  that  which  aoccMiipa- 
nies  the  exercise  of  Original  Suggestion,  is  of  the  highest 
kind.  It  appears  to  be  utterly  out  of  our  power  to  avoid 
believrng,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  mind  experiences  cer- 
tain sensations,  or  has  certain  thoughts,  or  puts  forth  par- 
ticular intellectual  operations,  whenever,  in  point  of  fad:, 
that  is  the  case.  We  may  be  asked  for  the  reason  o&this 
beUef,  but  we  have  none  to  give,  except  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  ultimate  and  controlling  principle  of  our  na- 
ture ;  and  hence  that  nothiiig  can  ever  prevent  the  convic- 
tions resulting  fix>m  this  source,  and  nothing  can  divest 
us  of  them. 

Nor  has  the  histoiy  of  the  human  mind  made  known 
any  instances  that  have  even  the  appearance  of  being  at 
variance  with  this  view,  except  a  few  cases  of  undoubted 
insanity.  A  man  may  reason  against  Consciousness  as  a 
ground  and  law  of  belief,  either  for  the  sake  of  amusing 
himself  or  pei^lexing  others ;  but  when  he  not  only  rea- 
sons s^ainst  it  as  such,  but  seriously  and  sincerely  rejects 
it,  it  becomes  quite  another  concern ;  and  such  a  one  has, 
by  common  consent,  broken  loose  from  the  authority  of 
his  nature,  and  is  truly  and  emphatically  beside  himsel£ 
It  will  be  impossible  to  find  a  restmg-place  where  such 
a  mind  can  fix  itself  and  repose ;  the  best  established 
truths,  and  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  notions,  will 
stand  nearly  an  equal  chance  of  being  either  rejected  or 
received ;  mncy  and  fact  will  be  confounded  and  mingled 
together,  and  the  whole  mind  will  exhibit  a  scene  of 
diaotic  and  irretrievable  confusion. 

^  126.  Instances  of  knowledge  developed  in  consciousness. 

It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  point  out  the  numerous 
states  of  mind,  the  ideas,  and  emotions,  and  desires,  and 
volitions,  which  come  within  the  range  and  cognizance 
of  Consciousness ;  nor  is  there  any  special  reason,  connect- 
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ad  Tnth  any  object  we  ha^e  in  view  at  present,  why  sudi 
a  full  enumeration  should  be  attempted.  A  few  instances 
will  suffice  to  show  bow  firuitiul  a  source  of  experience 
and  of  knowledge  this  is. 

(L)  All  the  various  degrees  of  belief  are  matters  of 
Consciouaiess.  We  are  so  constituted  that  the  mind  ne* 
cessarily  ^elds  its  assent  m  a  greater  or  less  degree  when 
evidence  is  presented.  These  degrees  of  assent  are  exr 
ceedingly  various  and  multiplied,  although  only  a  few  of 
them  are  expressed  by  select  and  appropriate  names ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  ends  of  society,  or 
for  any  Gtiier  purpose,  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Some 
of  them  are  as  follows :  doubling,  assenting,  presumption, 
believing,  disbelieving,  probabihty,  certainty,  &c 

(U.)  The  names  of  all  other  intellectual  acts  and  oper- 
ations (not  the  names  of  the  intellectual  Powers,  wmch, 
like  the  mind  itself,  are  made  known  to  us  by  Suggestion, 
and  are  expressed  by  a  different  class  of  terms,  but  sim- 
ply of  ads  and  operations)  are  expresave  of  the  subjects 
of  our  Consciousness,  Among  others,  the  terms  percriv- 
ing,  thinkings  attending,  conceiving,  remembering,  com- 
paring, judgmg,  abstracting,  reasonmg,  imagining. 

(m.^  Consciousness,  considered  as  a  source  of  knowl- 
edge, mcludes  likewise  all  our  emotions  and  desires, 
(everything,  in  fact,  which  really  and  directly  comes  with- 
in th^  range  of  the  sensitive  or  sentient  part  of  our  na- 
ture,) as  the  emotions  of  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  the  sub- 
lime, the  ludicrous ;  the  feelings  of  pleasure,  and  pain, 
and  aversion,  of  hope  and  joy,  of  despondency  and  sad- 
ness, and  a  multitude  of  others. 

(IV.)  Here  also  originates  our  acquaintance  with  the 
complex  emotions  or  passions.  A  man  bestows  a  benefit 
upon  us,  £md  we  are  conscious  of  a  new  complex  feeling 
winch  we  call  gr/itttude.  Another  parson  does  us  an  in- 
jury ;  and  we  are  conscious  of  another  and  dkrtinct  feeling, 
which  we  call  anger.  In  other  words,  we  feel,  we  know 
that  the  pasaon  emrts,  and  that  it  belongs  to  ourselves; 
and  it  is  the  same  of  jealousy,  hatred,  revenge,  friendship, 
sympathy,  the  filial  and  parental  affections,  love,  &c. 

(Y.)  All  the  moral  and  rdigious  anotions  and  affec- 
tions, regarded  as  sut^ects  of  internal  knowledge,  belong 
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here;  such  as  approval,  disapproTal,  remorse,  humilitf, 
repentance,  religious  faith,  forgiveness,  benevolence,  t£» 
sense  of  depenc^ce,  adoration. — ^When  we  consdd^  that 
the  mind  is  constantly  in  action ;  that,  in  all  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellow-beings,  friends,  family,  countrymen,  and 
enemies,  new  and  exceedingly  diversified  fedings  are 
called  forth;  that  every  new  scene  in  nature*  and  every 
new  combination  of  events,  have  their  appropriate  results 
in  the  mind,  it  wUl  be  readily  conjectured  that  Ihis  ^lu- 
meration  might  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  ext^it. 
What  has  b^n  said  will  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the 
prominent  sources  for  self-inquiry  on  this  subject 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BELATIVE   SUGGESTION  OK  JUDGMENT. 
^  127.  Of  the  susceptibility  of  perceiTing  or  feeling  relations. 

It  is  not  inconinstent  with  the  uss^e  of  our  language 
to  say,  that  tiie  mmd  brings  its  thoughts  together,  and 
places  them  ^de  by  fflde,  and  compares  them.  Such  are 
nearly  the  expressions  <rf  Mr.  Locke,  who  speaks  of  the 
mind's  brining  one  thing  to  and  setting  it  6y  another, 
and  carrying  its  view  from  one  to  the  other.  And.  such 
is  the  imperfect  nature  of  all  arbitrary  signs,  that  this 
phraseology  wiU  probably  continue  to  be  employed,  al- 
though witiiout  some  attention  it  will  be  likely  to  lead 
into  error.  Such  expressions  are  evidently  of  material 
origin,  and  cannot  be  rightly  interpreted  in  their  api^ca- 
tion  to  the  mind,  without  taking  that  circumstance  into 
consideration.  When  it  is  said  that  our  thoughts  are 
brought  together ;  that  they  are  placed  ade  by  side,  and 
the  like,  probably  nothing  more  can  be  meant  than  this, 
that  they  are  immediately  successive  to  each  other.  And 
when  it  is  further  said  that  we  compare  them,  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  we  perceive  or  feel  their  relation  to  each  other 
in  certain  respects. 

The  mind,  therefore,  has  an  original  susceptibility  or 
power  correspcmding  to  this  result ;  in  other  words,  by 
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which  this  result  is  brotlght  aboat ;  which  is  soinetiiDes 
known  as  its  power  of  relatiye  suGOEsnoNy  and  at  crtfaer 
times  the  same  thing  is  expressed  by  the  term  judgment, 
although  &e  latter  term  is  sometimes  employed  with  other 
shades  of  meaning. — ^^  With  the  susceptibihbr  of  Relative 
Suggestion,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  Lect  61,  "  the  faculty  ol 
jud^menty  as  that  term  is  commonly  employed,  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  synonymous ;  and  I  have  accord- 
ing^ used  it  as  synonymous  in  treating  of  the  different 
relations  that  have  come  under  our  review." 

We  arrive  here,  therefore,  at  an  ultimate  fact  in  our 
mental  nature ;  in  other  wotds,  we  reach  a  principle  so 
thoroughly  elementary,  that  iC  cannot  be  resolved  into  any 
otiier.  The  human  mtellect  is  so  made,  so  constituted^ 
that,  when  it  perceives  different  objects  together,  or  has 
immediately  successive  conceptions  of  any  absent  objects 
of  perception,  their  mutual  rdaticms  are  immediately  feh 
by  it  It  considers  them  as  equal  or  unequal,  like  or  un- 
like, as  being  the  same  or  different  in  respect  to  place  and 
tinle,  as  havmg  the  same  or  diff^ent  causes  and  ends, 
and  in  various  other  respects. 

4  128.  OccuioDB  on  which  feelings  of  reUtion  maj  arifa. 

The  occa^ons  on  which  feelings  of  relation  may  anse 
are  almost  innumerable.  It  would  certainly  be  no  easy 
task  to  spedfy  them  alL  Any  of  the  ideas  which  tl^ 
/nind  is  able  to  firame,  may,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
lay  the  foundation  of  other  ideas  of  relation,  since  they 
may,  in  general,  be  compared  tt^ether ;  or  if  th^  cannot 
themselves  be  readily  placed  si&.  by  side,  may  be  made 
the  means  of  bringing  others  into  comparison.  But  those 
ideas  which  are  oi  an  external  origin  are  representative 
of  objects  and  their  qualities;  and  h^ice  we  iHay  speak 
of  the  relations  of  thm^  no  less  than  of  the  relations  of 
thought    And  such  rations  are  everywhere  <Uscover- 

able.  ^  _ ,       ,  .    ^ . 

We  behold  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  one  is  fairer 
tiian  another;  we  hear  many  voices,  and  one  is  loader 
or  softer  than  another;  we  taste  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  one  flavour  is  more  pleasant  than  another.  But  these 
differences  of  sound,  and  brightness,  and  taste,  could  never 
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be  known  to  us  without  the  power  of  iiercdying  relationB. 
— ^Again,  we  see  a  fellow-being ;  ana  as  we  make  him 
the  subject  of  our  thoughts,  we  at  first  think  of  him  only 
as  a  man.  But  then  he  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  &- 
ther,  a  brother,  a  son,  a  dtizen,  a  legislator;  these  t^rms 
express  ideas  of  relation. 

^  129.  Of  the  use  of  correlative  terms. 

Corrdatiye  terms  are  such  terms  as  are  used  to  express 
corresponding  ideas  of  relation.  They  suggest  the  rela- 
tions with  great  readiness,  and,  by  means  of  them,  the 
mind  can  1^  more  steadily,  and  longer,  and  with  less 
pain,  fixed  iq)on  the  ideas  of  which  they  are  expresdve. 
The  words  father  and  son,  legislator  and  constituent, 
brother  and  sister,  husband  and  wife,  and  others  of  this 
class,  as  soon  as  they  are  named,  at  once  carry  our 
thoughts  beyond  the  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of 
these  relations  to  the  relations  themselves,  ^^erever, 
therefore,  there  are  correlative  terms,  the  relations  may 
be  expected  to  be  clear  to  the  mind.  ^ 

4  130.  Of  relations  of  identity  and  diversity. 

The  number  of  relations  is  very  great ;  so  much  so,  that 
it  is  found  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  classes ;  and  proba- 
bly no  classification  of  them  which  has  been  hitherto  pro- 
pel, exhausts  them  in  their  lull  extent  The  most  of 
those  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  may  be  brought 
into  the  seven  classes  of  relations  of  identity  and  dhter-* 

Smr,  of  DEGKEE,  of  PBOPOBTICMJ j  of  PLACE,  of  TIME,  of  POS- 
SESSION, and  of  CAUSE  a^d  effect. 

The  first  class  of  ideas  of  relation  which  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consider,  are  those  of  iMiNTrry  and  diversity. — 
Such  is  the  nature  of  our  minds,  that  no  two  objects  can 
be  placed  before  us  essentially  unlike,  without  our  haviim 
a  percepticm  of  this  difference.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  actual  sameness  in  the  objects  contemplated 
by  us,  the  mind  porceives  or  is  sensible  of  their  identity 
It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  we  are  never  liable  to  mis- 
take ;  that  the  mind  never  ccHiifounds  what  is  diift^ent, 
mxc  separates  what  is  the  same ;  our  object  here  is  merely 
to  state  the  general  fact. 
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Two  pieces  of  paper,  for  izvitaiice,  are  placed  before 
OS,  the  one  white  and  the  other  red;  and  we  at  once 
perceive,  without  the  delay,  of  resorting  to  other  object 
and  binging  them  into  comparison,  th^  the  colours  are 
not  the  same.  We  immediately  and  necessarily  perceive 
a  difference  between  a  square  and  a  circle,  between  a 
triangle  and  a  parallelogram,  between  the  river  and  the 
rude  diff  that  overtiangs  it,  the  flower  and  the  turf  from 
which  it  springs,  the  house  and  the  neighbouring  hill^  the 
horse  and  Ins  rider. 

Whatever  may  be  the  appeeurance  of  this  elementary 
perc^ticm  at  first  aght,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great 
practical  importance.  It  has  its  place  in  all  forms  ofrea- 
soning,  as  the  train  of  aj^ument  proceeds  from  step  to 
step;  and  in  Demonstrative  reasomng  in  particular,  it  is 
evident,  that  without  it  we  should  be  unable  to  combine 
together  the  plainest  propositions. 

^  131.  (II.)  Relations  of  degroe,  and  names  expressive  of  tbem. 

Another  class  of  those  intellectual  perceptions  which 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Judgment,  or  what  we  term  more 
explicitly  the  power  of  relativb  suooESTicm,  may  proper- 
ty  enough  be  named  perceptions  of  relations  of  Degree. 
Sach  perceptions  cf  relation  are  found  to  exist  in  respect 
to  all  such  objects  as  are  capable  of  being  ccHisidered  as 
composed  of  parts,  and  as  susceptible,  in  some  respects,  of 
.  different  degrees- — ^We  look,  for  instance,  at  two  men; 
they  are  bom  tall ;  but  we  at  once  percave  and  assert 
that  one  is  taller  than  the  other.  We  taste  two  apples ; 
they  are  both  sweet ;  but  we  say  that  one  is  sweeter  than 
another.  That  is  to  say,  we  discover,  in  addition  to  the 
mere  perception  of  the  man  and  the  apple,  a  relation,  a 
diffarence  in  the  objects  in  certain  respects. 

There  are  terms  in  all  languages  emplc^ed  in  the  ex- 
pression of  such  relations,  m  i^lish  a  reference  to  the 
particular  relation  is  often  comlMned  in  the  same  term 
which  expresses  the  quality.  All  the  words  of  the  c(Mn- 
parative  and  superlative  d^ees,  formed  b^  m«:dy  alter- 
ing the  termination  of  the  positive,  are  of  this  description, 
as  whiter,  sweeter,  wiser,  larger,  smaller,  nobler,  kmdeij 
truest,  falsest,  holiest,  and  a  multitude  of  others.    In  oth* 
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er  cases,  (and  probably  the  greater  numbery)  the  epiHiet 
expressive  of  ^e  quahty  is  combined  with  the  adverbs 
more  and  mosty  less  and  least.  But  certainly  we  should 
not  use  such  t^rms  if  we  were  not  possessed  of  the  poi^er 
of  relative  suggestion.  We  should  ever  be  unable  to  say 
of  one  apple  mat  it  is  sweeter  than  another,  or  of  one 
man  that  he  is  taller  than  another,  without  conidd^ing 
them  in.  certain  definite  re^>ects,  and  without  perceiving 
certam  relations.  'So  that,  if  we  had  no  knowle^e  of  any 
other  than  relations  of  Degree,  we  should  abundantly  see 
the  importance  of  the  mental  susceptibility  under  review, 
considered  as  a  source  of  words  and  of  grammatical  forms 
in  language. 

$  132.  (III.)  Of  relations  of  proportion.   - 

Among  oth^  rdations  which  are  discovered  to  us  by 
the  power  of  judgment  or  relative  suggestion,  are  those 
of  profobtion;  a  class  of  relations  which  are  peculiar  in 
this,  that  they  are  felt  only  on  the  presence  of  three  or 
more  objects  of  thought.  They  are  discoverable  particu- 
larly in  the  comparison  of  numbers,  as  no  one  proceeds  £aur 
in  numerical  combinations  without  a  knowledge  of  them. 
On  examining  the  numbers  two,  three,  four,  twenty,  twen- 
ty-seven, thirty-two,  nine,  five,  eight,  and  sixteen,  we  feel 
certain  relations  existing  among  them;  they  assume  a 
new  aspect,  a  new  power  in  the  mental  view.  We  per- 
ceive (and  we  can  assert,  in  reference  to  that  p^t^ption) 
that  three  is  to  nine  as  nine  to  twenty-seven ;  that  two 
is  to  eight  as  eight  to  thirty-two ;  that  four  is  to  five  as 
sixteen  to  twenty,  &c 

And  when  we  have  once  felt  or  perceived  such  relation 
actuaUv  existing  between  any  one  number  and  others,  we 
ever  afterward  regard  it  as  a  property  inseparable  from 
that  number,  although  the  property  had  remained  un-* 
known  to  us  until  we  had  compared  it  with  others.  We 
attach  to  numbers,  under  such  circumstances,  a  new  at-  - 
tribute,  a  new  power,  the  same  as  we  do,  under  similar 
circumstances,  to  all  llie  other  subjects  of  our  knowledge. 
There  are  many  properties,  for  instance,  of  external  bel- 
ies, which  were  not  known  to  us  at  first,  but,  as  soon  as 
they  arc  discovered,  they  are,  of  course,  embraced  in  the 
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g^ieral  notion  which  we  form  of  such  bodies,  and  are 
considered  as  making  a  part  of  it  And  pnr^nng  the 
same  course  in  respect  to  numbers,  if,  on  comparing  them 
with  each  other,  we  perceive  certain  relations  never  dis- 
covered before,  the  circimistance  of  their  sustaining  those 
relations  ever  afterward  enters  into  our  conception  of 
them. 

^  133.  (IV.)  Of  relations  of  place  or  position. 

Other  feelings  or  perceptions  of  relation  arise  when 
we  contemplate  the  place  or  position  of  objects.  Our 
minds  are  lb  constituted,  that  such  perceptions  are  the 
necessary  results  of  our  contemplations  of  the  outward  ob- 
jects by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Perhaps  we  are  ask- 
ed. What  we  mean  hj  position  or  place  ?  Without  pro- 
fessing to  give  a  conndent  answer,  since  it  is  undoubtedly 
difficult,  by  any  mere  form  of  words,  fiilly  to  explain  it,  we 
have  good  grounds  for  saying  that  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  body  as  having  place,  without  comparing  it  with 
some  other  bodies.  If,  therefore,  having  two  homes  fixed, 
or  which  msdntain  the  same  relative  position,  we  can  com- 
pare a  third  body  with  them,  the  thml  body  can  then  be 
said  to  have  place  of  position. 

This  may  be  illustrated  Ijy  the  chessmen  placed  on  the 
chessboard.  We  say  the  men  are  in  the  same  place,  al- 
though the  board  may  have  been  removed  from  one  room 
to  another.  We  use  this  language,  because  we  consider 
the  men  only  in  relation  to  each  other  and  the  parts  of  the 
board,  and  not  in  relation  to  the  room  or  parts  of  the 
room. — Again,  a  portrait  is  suspended  in  the  cabin  of  a 
ship ;  the  captain  points  to  it,  and  says  to  a.  bystander, 
that  it  has  been  precisely  in  the  same  place  this  seven 
years.  Whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  passfed  from 
Europe  to  Africa,  from  Africa  to  America,  and  perhai)s 
roimd  the  whole  world.  Still  the  speaker  uttered  no 
falsehood,  because  he  spoke  of  the  portrait,  (and  was  so 
understood  to  speak  of  it,)  in  relation  to  the  ship,  and 
particularly  the  cabin ;  and  not  in  relation  to  the  parts  ot 
the  world  which  the  ship  had  visited. — Such  instances 
show  that  place  is  relative. 

Hence  we  may  clearly  have  an  idea  of  the  place  or  po- 
N 
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sition  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  uiuTerse,  consider- 
ed separately,  because  they  may  be  compared  with  oth- 
er parts ;  although  we  are  unable  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  place  or  position  of  the  universe  considered  as  a 
who^  because  we  have  then  no  other  body  with  which 
we  can  compare  it.  If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  know  all 
worlds  and  things  at  once,  to  comprehend  the  universe 
with  a  glance,  we  could  not  assert,  with  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  it,  that  it  is  here,  or  there,  or  yonder,  or  tell 
where  it  would  be. 

But  if  place  express  a  relative  notion,  then  it  follows 
that  all  words  which  involve  or  imply  the  plice  or  posi- 
tion of  an  object  are  of  a  similar  character.  Such  are 
the  words  high  and  low,  superior  and  inferior,  (wh«i  used 
in  respect  to  the  position  of  objects,^  near  and  distant^ 
above  and  beneath,  further,  nearer,  hith^*,  yonder,  here, 
there,  where,  beyond,  witlun,  around,  without,  and  the 
like.  . 

i  184.  (V.)  Of  relatioiiB  of  time. 

Another  source  of  relative  perceptions  or  judgments 
is  TME.  Time  holds  nearly  the  same  relation  to  duration 
as  position  does  to  space.  The  position  or  piace  of  ob- 
jects is  but  space  marked  out  and  limited ;  time,  in  like 
manner,  is  duration  set  off  into  distinct  periods ;  and  as 
our  notions  of  the  place  of  bodies  are  relative,  so  also  are 
our  conceptions  of  events  considered  as  happening  in 
time.  It  is  true,  that  the  notions  of  duration  and  space 
are  in  themselves  orij^al  and  absolute ;  thej  are  made 
known  to  us  by  Original  rather  than  by  Relative  Sugges- 
tion ;  but  when  they  are  in  any  way  limited,  and  events 
are  tiier^by  contemplated  in  reference  to  them  under  the 
new  forms  of  place  and  time,  certain  new  conceptions 
arise  which  are  relative. 

All  time  is  contemplated  under  the  aspect  of  past,  pres- 
ent, or  future.  We  are  able,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  form  a  distinct 
notion  of  portions  of  time,  a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  &c. ; 
we  can  contemplate  events,  not  only  as  existing  at  pres- 
ent, but  as  future  or  past  But  always  when  we  think  or 
spesk  of  events  in  tune,  (in  other  words,  when  we  speak 
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ok  the  date  of  events,)  there  is  a  comparison  and  a  per- 
ception  of  relation. 

What,  therefd!^,  is  the  import  of  our  language  VTheii 
we  say,  the  independence  of  the  North  American  colo- 
nies  was  declared  July  fourth,  1776. — ^The  meaning  of 
these  expressions  may  be  thus  illustrated  We  assume 
the  present  year,  1838,  as  a  g 'rven  period,  and  reckon  back 
to  the  year  otic,  which  coincides  with  the  birth  of  our  Sav- 
iour;  then  the  year  1776  expresses  the  distance  between 
these  two  extremes,  viz.,  one,  and  eighteen  hundred  thir- 
ty-eight This  seems  to  be  all  we  learn  when  we  say, 
me  Independence  of  tiie  United  States  was  declared  at  the 
period  above  mentioned. — Again,  we  obviously  mean  the 
same  thing,  mid  convey  the  same  idea,  whether  we  say 
that  the  Saviour  was  bom  in  the  year  one  of  the  Christian 
era,  or  in  the  year  4004  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 
But,  in  the  last  case,  the  year  4004  expresses  the  distance 
between  these  two  extremes,  viz.,  the  beginning  of  the 
world  and  the  present  time ;  while,  in  the  first  uistance^ 
the  event  itself  forms  the  beginning  of  the  series. — So 
that  all  dates  appear  to  be  property  classed  under  the 
head  of  ideas  of  relation ;  and  sdso  all  names  whatever, 
which  are  in  any  way  expressive  of  the  time  of  events, 
as  a  second,  a  minute,  day,  week,  hour,  month,  year,  cy- 
cle, yesterday,  to-morrow,  to-day,  &c. 

^  135.  (VI.)  Of  ideas  of  possessioD. 

Another  dass  of  relations  may  be  called  relations  of 
POSSESSION. — ^Every  one  knows,  that  not  unfreqnently,  in 
his  examination  of  objects,  there  arises  a  new  feefing, 
which  is  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  the  mere  con- 
ceptions of  the  objects  themselves;  and  which,  as  it  dif- 
fers from  other  feeUngs  of  relation,  may  be  termed  the 
relation  of  possession  or  belonging  to.  This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  feelings  which  human  beings  exercise.  When 
we  see  the  small  child  grasping  its  top  and  rattie  vrith 
joy,  and  disputing  the  claims  of  another  to  a  share  in 
them,  we  may  know  that  he  has  formed  the  notion  of 
possession.  It  is  not  only  formed  in  early  life,  but  expe- 
rience fully  shows  that  it  loses  neither  activity  n  >r  strength 
by  the  lapse  of  years. 
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The  application  of  the  Judgment,  or  that  power  by 
which  we  perceive  the  relations  of  things,  is  frequent  in 
this  particular  form ;  and  we  find  here  anruitful  source  of 
words.  The  whole  class  of  possessive  pronouns,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  have  their  origin  here ; 
such  as  BONE,  THINE,  YOUR,  HIS,  HER,  &C.  The  relation 
of  possession  is  imbodied  also  in  the  genitive  case  of  the 
Greeks,  Latins,  Germans,  and  whatever  other  languages 
express  relations  in  the  same  way ;  in  the  construct  state 
of  nouns  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  other  cognate  dialects ; 
and  in  the  preposition  of,  which  is  the  substitute  for  the 
genitive  termination  in  English,  and  the  articles  de,  du, 
de'l,  and  de  la  in  French. 

The  verbs  to  be  in  English,  esse  in  Latin,  etre  in 
French,  (and  the  same  may  undoubtedly  be  said  of  the 
corresponding  verb  of  existence  in  all  languages,)  are 
often  employed  to  express  the  relation  of  possession  or 
belonging  to.  To  say  that  the  rosais  red  or  the  orange 
yellow,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  qualities  of  yellow- 
ness and  redness  are  the  possession  of,  or  belong  to,  the 
rose  and  orange.  But  it  will  be  observed.,  that  me  rela- 
tion is  not  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  subject,  nor  by 
the  epitiiet  expressive  of  its  quality,  but  by  the  verb  which 
connects  the  subject  and  predicate.  And  similar  remarks 
will  apply  to  some  other  Verbs. 

This  class  of  relations  is  involved  in  mam-  complex 
terms,  which  imply  definite  quaUties  and  afi^tions  of 
mind,  as  firiend,  enemy,  lover,  hater,  adorer,  worshipper 
These  terms  not  only  indicate  certam  individuals,  to  whom 
they  are  applied,  but  assert  the  existence  of  certain  men- 
tal affections  as  their  characteristics,  and  as  belonging  to 
them. 

^  136.  (VII.)  Of  relations  of  cause  and  effect 

There  are  relations  also  of  Cause  and  Effect  We  will 
not  delay  here  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  notions  of 
cause  and  effect,  any  further  than  to  say  that  the  notion 
of  cause,  as  it  first  exists  in  the  mind,  includes  nothing 
more  than  invariable  antecedence.  When  the  antece- 
dence to  the  event,  or  the  sequence  of  whatever  kind,  is 
our  own   volition  (and  probably  in  two  other  cases. 
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«ee  ^  118,)  we  have  the  new  idea  of  power.  The  iclea 
of  invariable  antecedence,  therefore,  which  of  course  sup- 
poses  some  sequence,  when  it  is  combined  with  that  of 
Power,  constitutes  the  full  notion  of  cause.  Wnen  the 
sequence  is  found  invariablv  to  follow,  and  its  existence 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  anything  eke,  it  is  called  the  ef* 
FECT.  Accordingly,  men  usualfy  rive  the  name  of  events, 
of  occurrences^  or  jactsy  to  those  Qungs  which  from  time 
to  time  fall  under  their  notice,  when  they  are  conadered 
in  themselves.  They  are  the  mere  facts,  the  mere  events, 
and  nothing  more.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  then 
further  experience,  such  evvjnts  are  found  to  have  certain 
invariable  forerunners,  they  cease  to  apply  these  terms, 
and  call  them,  in  reference  to  their  antecedents,  effects. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  antecedents  are  called  causes,  not 
in  themselves  considered,  but  in  reference  to  what  inva- 
riably comes  after. 

Cause  and  effect,  therefore,  have  certainly  a  relation  to 
each  other ;  it  is  thus  that  they  exist  in  the  view  of  the 
mind  and  in  the  nature  of  thmgs,  however  true  it  may 
be  that  men  are  unable  to  trace  any  physical  connexion 
between  them.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  cause,  if  we 
exclude  from  the  list  of  our  ideas  the  correlative  notion 
of  effect,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  call  anything  an 
effect  without  a  reference  to  some  antecedent  These 
two  notions,  therefore,  involve  or  imply  the  existence  of 
each  other ;  that  is,  are  relative. 

^  137.  Of  complex  terms  involving  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  suggestion  of  the  relation  of  Cause  smd  Effect 
exists  on  occasions  almost  innumerable ;  and  in  all  lan- 
guages gives  a  character  to  a  multitude  of  words.  This 
relation  is  imbodied,  for  instance,  in  a  multitude  of 
names  which  are  expressive  ojf  complex  objects,  such  as 
printer,  farmer,  sculptor,  warrior,  writer,  poet,  manufac* 
tiirei\  painter. 

This  may  be  thus  illustrated.  When  we  look  at  any 
interesting  piece  of  statuary,  the  sight  of  it  naturally  sug- 
gests its  author.  But  when  our  mind  is  thus  directed 
mm  the  statue  to  the  sculptor,  it  is  evident  we  do  not 
think  of  him  as  we  do  of  a  thousand  others,  but  we  com- 
N2 
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bine  with  the  conception  of  the  individual  a  reference  to 
what  he  has  done.  We.  unite  with  the  mere  complex 
notion  of  man  that  of  a  cause,  and  this  combination  evi- 
dently alters  its  character,  makii^  it  relative  instead  of 
absolute. — ^In  like  manner,  when  we  look  at  a  fine  portrait 
or  historical  painting,  we  are  naturally  reminded  of  the 
artist,  whose  ingenmty  has  been  displayed  in  its  propor- 
tions and  colouring.  But  the  word  painter,  which  we  ap- 
ply to  him,  expresses  not  merely  the  man,  but  comprises 
the  additional  notion  of  the  relation  of  cause,  which  he 
bcdds  to  the  interesting  picture  before  us. 

§  138.  Connexion  of  relative  suggestion  with  reasoning. 

K  may  be  profitable  to  notice  here  the  conneaon  which 
relative  suggestion  has  with  reasoning  in  general.  The 
su^estioniS  of  relaticm  (or  elementary  judgments,  as  th^ 
may  perhaps  properly  be  called)  are,  in  some,  respects,  to 
a  tram  of  reasoning,  what  parts  are  to  the  whole.  But 
they  evidently  do  not  of  themselves  include  all  the  parts 
in  a  train  of  reasoning,  and  are  distinguished  by  this  pe- 
culiarity, that  their  office  in  a  great  measure  is  to  connect 
togetiier  other  subordinate  parts  in  the  train.  In  the  com- 
bination of  numbers,  and  in  the  various  applications  of 
demonstrative  reasoning,  the  relations  of  proporticw  and 
the  relations  of  edenttty  and  DiVERsmr,  (otherwise  called 
of  AGREEMENT  and  DISAGREEMENT,^  find  a  couspicuous  place. 
Moral  reasoning  embraces  all  kmds  of  relations,  those  of 
d^ee,  time,  place,  possession,  and  cause  and  effect,  as 
w^  as  of  a^eement  and  disa^eement,  and  of  propor- 
tion. Relative  feelings,  sometimes  of  one  kind  and 
sometimes  of  another,  continually  unfold  themselves  as 
the  mind  advances  in  argument  So  that,  although  there 
are  elements  in  reasoning  besides  perceptions  of  relation, 
ft  is  evident  that  it  cannot  advance  independently  of  their 
did.  Facts  may  be  accumulated,  having  close  and  de- 
cisive relations  to  the  points  to  be  proved,  but  those  facts 
can  never  be  so  bound  together  as  to  result  in  any  decisive 
conclusion,  without  a  perception  and  knowle(^e  of  the 
relations. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
ASSOCIATION,    (l)  fbucart  laws 

4  139.  Reasons  for  considering  this  subject  here. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  internal  origin  of  knowl- 
edge, we  might  be  e]q)ected  to  i>roceed  directly  from 
Rdative  Suggestion  to  a  consideration  of  the  Reasoning 
power,  whidi  is  one  of  the  most  efifective  and  fruitim 
sources  of  intellectual  perception.  By  mean3  of  this 
power,  we  are  enabled  to  combine  and  compare  the  am- 
ple materials  furnished  by  original  suggestion,  cqnsciocts- 
NBSS,  and  relative  sugggstk^^,  and  thus  to  develope  in 
the  mind  new  elements  of  thought,  and  to  cast  light  on 
the  darkened  places  in  the  field  of  truth.  Bqt  there  are 
powers  of  the  mind,  subordinate  to  the  reasoning  power, 
hskd  essential  to  its  action,  wluch  may  with  propriety  be 
first  considered;  particularly  Association  and  Memory. 
Other  persons,  perhaps,  in  exannning  the  various  parts  of 
the  mind,  would  propose  for  the  consideration  of  these 
TOwers  some  other  place;  but  we  see  no  valid  objection 
to  considering  them  here.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
ixmiparatively  so  little  to  do  with  what  has  gone  before, 
smd  so  much  to  do  with  what  comes  after,  and,  in  partic- 
ular, are  so  essential  to  every  process  of  ratiocination,  that 
this  seems  to  be  their  appropriate .  position.  As  associa- 
tk>n  is  presiq>posed  and  involved  in  memory  as  well  as  in 
reas(Hiing,  we  naturally  begin  widi  that  principle  first 

f  140.  Meaning  of  association  an^  illustrations. 

Our  thoughts  and  feelings  follow  each  other  in  a  re^- 
lar  train.  Of  this  statement  no  one  needs  any  other 
proof  than  his  individual  experience.  We  all  know,  not 
only  that  our  minds  are  susceptible  of  new  states,  but, 
what  is  more,  that  this  capability  of  new  states  is  not  for- 
tuitous, but  has  its  laws.  Therefore  we  not  only  say 
that  our  thoughts  and  feelings  succeed  each  other,  but 
that  this  antecedence  and  sequence  is  in  a  regvlar  train 
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To  this  regular  and  established  consecution  of  the  stain 
of  the  mind,  we  give  the  name  of  mental  association. 

Illustrations  of  this  important  principle,  which  exerts 
an  influence  over  the  e^iotlons  and  desires  as  well  as  over 
the  thouj^hts,  are  without  number.  Mr.  Hobbes  relates,  in 
his  political  treatise  of  the  Leviathan,  that  he  was  once 
in  company  where  the  conversation  turned  on  the  Eng- 
lish Civil  War.  A  person  abruptly  asked,  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation.  What  was  the  value  of  a  Roman 
denarius  1  Such  a  question,  so  remote  from  the  general 
direction  of  the  conversation,  had  the  appearance  nol 
only  of  great  abruptness,  but  of  impertmence.  Mr. 
Hobbes  says,  that,  on  a  little  reflection,  he  was  aUe  to 
trace  the  train  of  thought  which  sugge^ed  the  question. 
The  original  subject  of  discourse  naturally  introduced 
the  history  of  King  Charles ;  the  kin^  naturally  suggest* 
ed  the  treachery  of  those  who  surrendered  him  up  to  his 
enemies ;  the  treachery  of  these  persons  readily  introdu- 
ced to  the  mind  the  trea^ery  of  Judas  Iscariot ;  the  con- 
duct of  Judas  was  associated  with  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  and,  as  the  Romans  occupied  Judea  at  the  time  of 
the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour,  the  pieces  of  alver  were 
associated  with  the  Roman  denaiii. 

"  When  I  was  travelling  through  the  wilds  of  Amerir 
ca,'*  says  the  eloquent  Chateaubriand,  "  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  that  I  had  a  countryman  established  as 
a  resident  at  some  distance  in  the  woods.  I  vi^ted  him 
with  eagerness,  and  found  him  employed  in  pointing  some 
stakes  at  the  door  of  his  hut  He  cast  a  look  towards 
me,  which  was  cold  enough,  and  continued  his  work ;  but, 
the  moment  I  addressed  nim  in  French,  he  started  at  the 
recollection  of  his  country,  and  the  big  tear  stood  in  his 
eye.  These  well-known  accents  suddenly  roused,  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  man,  all  the  sensati(»is  of  his  infancy."* 
— Such  illustrations,  which  appeal  to  every  one's  con- 
sciousness in  confirmation  of  tiieir  truth,  show  what  asso> 
ciation  is. 

^  141.  Of  the  general  laws  of  association. 
In  regard  to  Association,  all  that  we  know  is  the  fact 
*  Chateaubriand's  Recollections  of  Italy,  England,  and  Ajnmica. 
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that  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  under  certain  drcomstan* 
ces,  appear  together  and  keep  each  other  company.  We 
do  not  undertake  to  explain  why  it  is  that  association,  in 
the  circumstances  appropriate  to  its  manifestation,  has  an 
existence.  We  know  Ihe  simple  fact ;  and  if  it  be  an 
ultimate  prmciple  in  our  mentsd  constitution,  as  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is,  we  can  know  nothing  more. 
Association,  as  thus  imderstood,  has  its  laws.  By  the 
Laws  of  association  we  mean  no  other  than  the  general 
designation  of  those  circumstances  under  which  the  regu* 
lar  consecution  of  mental  states  winch  has  been  mention- 
ed occurs.  The  following  may  be  named  as  among  the 
Primary  or  more  important  of  those  laws,  although  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  upon  us  to  assert  either  that  the 
enumeration  is  complete,  or  that  some  better  arrange- 
ment of  them  might  not  be  proposed,  viz.,  resemblance, 
CONTRAST,  coNnGtjmr  in  time  and  place,  and  cause  and 

EFFECT. 

§  142.  Resemblance  the  first  general  law  of  association. 

New  trains  of  ideas  and  new  emotions  are  occasioned 
by  Resemblance;  but  when  "we  say  that  they  are  occa- 
ffloned  in  this  way,  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  there  is  a  new 
state  of  mind  immediately  subsequent  to  the  perception 
of  the  resembling  object  Of  the  efficient  cause  of  this 
new  state  of  mind  imder  these  circumstances,  we  can  only 
say,  the  Creator  of  the  soul  has  seen  fit  to  appoint  th^ 
connexion  in  its  operations,  without  our  being  able,  or 
deeming  it  necessary,  to  give  any  further  explanation.  A 
traveller,  wandering  in  a  foreign  land,  finds  Imnself,  in  the 
course  of  his  sojoumings,  in  the  midst  of  aspects  of  nature 
not  unlike  those  where  he  has  formerly  resided,  and  the 
fact  of  this  resemblance  becomes  the  antecedent  to  new 
states  of  mind.  There  is  distinctly  brought  before  him 
the  scenery  which  he  has  left,  his  own  woods,  his  waters, 
and  his  home. — The  enterprising  Lander,  in  giving  an 
account  of  one  of  his  excursions  in  Afiica,  expresses  him- 
self thus.  "  The  foliage  exhibited  every  variety  and  tint 
of  green,  fix)m  the  sombre  shade  of  the  melancholy  yew 
to  me  lively  verdure  of  the  poplar  and  young  oak.  For 
myself)  I  was  delighted  with  the  agreeable  ramble ;  and 
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imagined  that  I  could  distinguish  amcm^  the  notes  of  the 
songsters  of  the  grove,  the  swelling  strains  of  the  F.ng1i.qh 
skylark  and  thrush,  and  the  more  eentle  warbling  of  the 
finch  and  linnet  It  was  indeed  a  brilliant  morning, 
teeming  with  life  and  beauty ;  and  recalled  to  my  mem- 
ory a  thousand  affecting  associations  of  sanguine  boyhood, 
when  I  was  thoughtless  and  happy." 

The  result  is  the  same  in  any  other  case,  whenever 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  wnat  we  now  experience 
and  what  we  have  previously  experienced.  We  have 
been  acquainted,  for  instance,  at  some  former  period,  with 
a  person  whose  features  appeared  to  us  to  po^^ess  some 
peculiarity ;  a  breadth  and  openness  of  the  forehead,  an 
imcommon  expression  of  the  eye,  or  some  other  stnkii^ 
mark;  to-day  we  meet  a  stranger  in  the  crowd  by  whicE 
we  are  surroimded,  whose  features  are  (^  a  somewhat 
similar  cast,  and  the  resemblance  at  once  vividly  suggests 
the  likeness  of  our  old  acquaintance. 

Nor  is  the  association  which  is  based  upon  resem- 
blance limited  to  objects  of  idght  Objects  winch  are 
addressed  to  the  sense  of  hearing  are  recalled  in  the 
same  way. 

**  How  soft  the  mosic  of  those  village  bells, 
Falling  at  inteirals  upon  the  ear. 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  memory  slept.     Wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recars. 
And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains." 

^  143.  Of  resemblance  in  the  effects  produced. 

Resemblance  operates,  as  an  associating  principle,  not 
only  when  there  is  a  likeness  or  similarity  in  the  tlungs 
themselves,  but  also  when  tha*e  is  a  resemblance  in  the 
^ects  which  are  produced  upon  the  mind. — ^The  ocean, 
for  instance,  when  greatly  agitated  by  the  winds,  and 
threatening  every  moment  to  overwhelm  us,  {Nxxluces  in 
the  mind  an  emoti<m  similar  to  that  which  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  an  angry  man  who  is  able  to  do  us  hann* 
And,  in  ccmsequence  of  this  similarity  in  the  effects  prOr 
duced,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  .that  they  reciprocally 
biing  eadi  other  to  our  recollection. 

Dark  woods,  han^bg  over  the  brow  of  a  mountain. 
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cause  in  us  a  feeling  of  awe  and  wcHider,  like  that  which 
we  feeL  when  we  bdiold  approaching  us  some  aged  per- 
son, inHbose  form  is  venerable  for  his  years,  and  whose 
name  is  renowned  for  wisdom  and  justice.  It  is  in  refer- 
ence to  this  view  of  the  principle  on  which  we  arc  re- 
marking, that  the  following  comparison  is  introduced  io 
Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  ImaginatioQ : 

"  Mark,  the  sable  woods, 
That  shade  sublime  yon  motintam's  nodding  biow  , 
With  what  religious  |iwe  the  solemn  scene 
Commands  your  steps  !    As  if  the  reverend  form 
Of  Minos  or  of  Numa  should  forsake 
The  Elysian  seats,  and  down  the  embowtriog  glade 
Move  to  yoor  pausing  eye." 

As  we  are  SO  constituted  that  all  nature  produces  m 
us  certain  effects,  causes  certain  emotions  similar  to  those 
which  are  caused  in  us  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow- 
beings,  it  so  happens  that,  in  virtue  of  this  fact,  the  nat 
ural  world  becomes  living,  animated,  operative.  The 
ocean  is  in  anger  ;  the  sky  smiles ;  the  c]m  frowns;  the 
aged  woods  are  venerable  ;  the  earth  and  its  productions 
are  no  longer  a  dead  mass,  but  have  an  existence,  a  soul, 
an  agency. — ^We  see  here,  in  part,  the  foundation  of  met- 
aphorical language  j  and  it  is  here  that  we  are  to  lode 
for  the  principles  by  which  we  are  to  determine  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  its  use. 

^  144.  Contrast  the  second  general  or  primary  law. 

Contrast  is  another  law  or  principle  by  which  our 
successive  meiltal  states  are  suggested ;  or,  in  other  terms, 
when  there  are  two  objects,  or  events,  or  situations  of  a 
character  precisely  opposite,  the  idea  or  conception  of  one 
IS  immediately  foUowed  by  that  of  the  other.  When  the 
discourse  is  of  the  palace  of  the  king,  how  often  are  we 
reminded  in  the  same  breath  of  the  cottage  of  the  peasant ! 
And  thus  it  is  that  wealth  and  poverty,  the  cradle  and 
the  grave,  and  hope  and  despair,  are  found,  in  public 
speeches  and  in  writings,  so  frequently  goin^  together, 
and  keeping  each  other  company.  The  truth  is,  they  are 
connected  together  in  our  thoughts,  by  a  distinct  and  op- 
erative principle;  they  accompany  each  other,  certainly 
xxk  becmise  t}iere  is  any  resmblance  in  the  things  thus 
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associatedy  but  in  consequence  of  their  very  marked  con- 
trariety. Darkness  reminds  of  light,  heat  of  cold,  friend- 
ship of  ^miity;  the  sight  of  the  ccmqueror  is  associated 
witii  the  memory  of  the  conquered,  and,  when  beholding 
men  of  deformed  and  dwarfish  appearance,,  we  are  at 
once  led  to  think  of  those  of  erect  fi^e  or  of  Patagonian 
size.  Contrast,  then,  is  no  less  a  principle  or  law  of  as* 
sociation  than  resemblance  itsel£ 

Count  Lemaistre's  touching  story,  entitled,  from  the 
scene  of  its  incidents,  the  Leper  of  Aost,  illustrates  the 
effects  of  the  principle  of  association  now  under  con^der- 
ation.  Like  all  persons  infected  with  the  leprosy,  the 
subject  of  the  disease  is  represented  as  an  object  of  dread 
no  less  than  of  pity  to  others,  and,  while  he  is  an  outcast 
from  the  society  of  men,  he  is  a  loathsome  spectacle  even 
to  himself.  But  what  is  the  condition  of  his  mind  ?  What 
are  the  subjects  of  his  thoughts  ?  The  tendencies  of  his 
intellectual  nature  prevent  his  thinking  of  wretchedness 
alone.  His  extreme  misery  aggravates  itself  by  suggest- 
ing scenes  of  ideal  happiness,  and  his  mind  revels  in  a 
paradise  of  delights  merely  to  give  greater  inten^ty  to 
ms  actual  woes  by  contrasting  them  with  imaginary  bliss* 
— ^^  I  represent  to  myself  continually,"  says  the  Leper, 
"  societies  of  sincere  and  virtuous  friends ;  families  bless- 
ed with  health,  fortune,  and  harmony.  I  imagine  I  see 
them  walk  in  groves  greener  and  fresher  than  these,  tlie 
shade  of  which  makes  my  poor  happiness  ;  brightened  Iq^ 
a  sun  more  brilliant  than  that  which  sheds  its  beams  on 
me ;  and  their  destiny  seems  to  me  as  much  more  worthy 
of  envy  in  proportion  as  my  own  is  the  more  miserable  " 

Association  by  contrast  is  the  foundation  of  the  rhe- 
torical figure  of  Antithesis.  In  one  of  the  tragedies  ol 
Southern  we  find  the  following  antithetic  expresdons  • 

"  Could  I  forget 
What  I  have  been,  I  inight  the  better  bear 
What  I  am  destined  to.     I  am  not  the  first 
ThAt  have  been  wretched ;  but  to  think  how  much  . 
I  have  been  happier." 

Here  the  present  is  placed  in  oppoalion  with  the  past, 
and  happiness  is  contrasted  with  misery;  not  by- a  cold 
and  strained  artifice,  as  one  might  be  led  to  suppose,  but 
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oy  the  natural  impulses  of  the  mind,  which  is  led  to  asso^ 
ciate  together  things  that  are  the  reverse  of  each  other 

^  146.  Contiguity  the  third  general  oi  primary  law. 

Those  thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  been  connect- 
ed  together  by  nearness  of  time  and  place,  are  readily 
suggested  by  each  other;  and,  consequently,  contiguit^ 
in  those  respects  is  rightly  reckoned  as  another  and  third 
primary  law  of  our  mental  associations.  When  we  think 
of  Palestine,  for  instance,  we  very  readily  and  naturally 
think  of  the  Jewish  nation,  of  the  patriarchs,  of  the  proph* 
ets,  of  the  Saviour,  and^of  the  aposties,  because  Psdestme 
was  their  place  of  reddence  and  the  theatre  of  their  ac- 
tions. So  that  this  is  evidentiy  an  instance  where  the 
suggestions  are  chiefly  regulated  by  proximity  of  place. 
When  a  variety  of  acts  and  events  have  happened  nearly^ 
at  the  same  period,  whether  in  the  same  place  or  not,' 
one  is  not  thought  of  without  the  other  being  closely  asso- 
ciated with  it,  owing  to  proximity  of  time.  If,  there- 
fore, the  particular  event  of  the  crucifiidon  of  the  Sayiour 
be  mentioned,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  think  of  various 
other  events  which  occurred  about  the  same  period,  such 
as  the  treacherous  conspiracy  of  Judas,  the  denial  of  Pe- 
ter, the  conduct  of  the  Koman  soldiery,  the  rending  of  the 
vail  of  the  temple,  and  the  temporary  obscuration  of  the 
sun. 

The  mention  of  Egypt  suggests  the  Nile,  the  Pjrramids, 
the  monuments  of  the  Thebais,  the  folUes  and  mi^(»tunes 
of  Cleopatra,  the  battie  of  Aboukir.  The  mention  of 
Greece  is  associated  with  Thermopyte  and  Salamis,  the 
Hill  of  Mars,  and  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  Hissus,  tiie  steeps 
of  Delphi,  Lyceum,  and  the  "  olive  shades  of  Academus.*' 
Tliese,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  associations  on  the  principle 
of  contiguity  in  place.  But  if  a  particular  event  of  great , 
interest  is  mentioned,  other  events  and  renowned  names, 
which  attracted  notice  at  the  same  period,  will  eagerly 
cluster  around  it  The  naming  of  the  amef  ican  revolu- 
tion, for  instance,  immediately  fills  the  mind  with  recol- 
lections of  Waslungton,  Franklin,  Morris,  Greene,  Jay, 
and  many  of  their  associates,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  en- 
Hat  Hk&T  exertions  in  support  of  constitutional  rights,  not 
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inerdy  in  the  same  countj,  (for  that  circumstance  alone 
might  not  have  been  sumcient  to  have  recalled  tnem,) 
but  at  the  same  period  of  time. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  and  not  without  reason  for  it, 
that  the  third  primary  law  of  mental  association  is  more 
extensive  in  its  influence  than  any  others.  It  has  been 
remarked  with  truth,  that  proximity  in  time  and  place 
forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  calendar  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind.  They  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  arli- 
traiy  eras  of  chronology ;  but  date  events  by  each  other, 
and  speak  of  what  happened  at  the  time  of  some  dark 
day,  of  some  destructive  overflow  of  waters,  of  some  great 
ecUpse,  of  some  period  of  drought  and  famine,  of  some 
war  or  revolution. 

^  146.  Cause  and  effect  the  fourth  primary  law. 

*  There  are  certain  facts  or  events  which  hold  to  each 
other  the  relation  of  invariable  antecedence  and  sequence. 
That  fact  or  event  to  which  some  other  one  sustains  the 
relation  of  constant  antecedence,  is,  in  general,  called  an 
effect.  And  that  fact  or  event  to  which  some  other  ooe 
holds  the  relation  of  invariable  sequence,  has,  in  general, 
the  name  of  a  cattse.  Now  there  may  be  no  resemblance 
in  the  things  which  reciprocally.bear'this  relation;  th^ 
may  be  no  contranety ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  there  should  be  contiguity  in  time  or  place,  as  the 
meaning  of  the  term  contiguity  is  commonly  understoodr 
There  may  be  cause  and  effect  without  any  one  or  all 
of  the^  circumstances.  But  it  is  a  fact  which  is  known 
to  eveiy  one's  experience,  that,  when  we  think  of  the 
cause  in  any  particular  ins^ce,  we  naturally  think  of  the 
efiect,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  knowledge  or  recollection 
of  the  efiect  brings  to  mmd  the  cause. — ^And  in  view  of 
this  weU-known  and  general  experience,  there  is  good 
reason  for  reckoning  cause  and  effect  among  the  pri- 
mary principles  of  our  mental  associations.  Whiat  we 
here  understand  by  principles  or  laws  will  be  recollected, 
tiz..  The  general  designation  of  those  circumstances  under 
which  the  regular  consecution  of  mental  states  occurs. 

It  is  on  the  principle  of  Cause  and  Efiect,  that,  when 
we  see  a  sui^cal  instrument,  or  any  engine  of  torture,  we 
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have  a  conception  of  the  pain  which  Hiej  are  fitted  to 
occasion.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  sight  of  a  wound, 
inflicted  however  long  before,  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of 
the  instrument  by  which  it  was  made.  Mr.  Locke  re- 
lates an  incident,  which  illustrates  the  statements  made 
here,  of  a  man  who  was  restored  firom  a  state  of  insanit) 
by  means  of  a  harsh  and  exceedingly  painful  operation 
**The  gentleman  who  was  thus  recovered,  with  great 
sense  of  gratitude  and  acknowledgment,  owned  the  cure 
all  his  life  after,  as  the  greatest  obligation  he  could  have 
received ;  but,  whatever  gratitude  and  reason  suggested 
to  him,  he  could  never  bear  the  sight  of  the  operator; 
that  image  brought  back  with  it  the  idea  of  that  ajgony 
wluch  he  suffered  fh)m  his  hands,  which  was  too  mighty 
and  intolerable  for  him  to  endure." — ^The  operation  of  the 
law  of  Cause  and  Effect,  in  the  production  of  new  asso- 
ciations, seems  to  be  involved  in  the  following  character- 
istic passage  of  Shakspeare,  Henry  IV.,  2d  pt,  act  L : 

"  Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell. 
Remember' d  knolUng  a  departed  firiend.'* 


CHAPTER  VL 

ASSOCIATION,     (n.)  SECONDARY  LAWS. 
^  147.  Secondary  laws,  and  their  connexion  with  the  primary. 

The  subject  of  Association  is  not  exhausted  in  the  enu- 
uieration  and  explanation  of  its  La'ws  which  has  thus  far 
been  given.  Besides  the  PEHiARY  laws,  which  have  fall- 
en under  our  consideration,  there  are  certain  marked  and 
prominent  circumstances,  which  are  found  to  exert,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  a  modifying  and  controlling  influ- 
ence over  the  more  g^ieral  prmciples.  As  this  influence 
is  of  a  permanent  character,  and  not  merely  accidental 
and  temporary,  the  grounds  or  sources  of  it  are  called,  by 
way  of  distinction,  secondary  laws. — ^These  are  four  in 
number,  viz.,  lapse  of  Time,  d^re»^  of  co-existent  Fed- 
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u^,  repetition  or  Habit^  and  original  or  constitutional 
Difference  in  character. 

It  must  at  once  be  obvious,  that  these  principles,  al- 
though holding  a  subordinate  rank,  ^ve  an  increased 
range  and  power  to  the  prmaby  laws.  It  is  not  to  be 
infered  from  the  epithet  by  whidi  they  are  distinguished, 
that  they  are,  therrfore,  of  a  very  minor  and  inconsidera- 
ble importance.  On  the  contra^,  human  nature  without 
them,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  would  have 
assumed  a  sort  of  fixed  and  inflexible  form,  instead  of 
presenting  those  pleasing  and  almost  endless  diversities  it 
now  does. — The  primary  laws  are  the  great  national  roads 
along  which  the  mind  holds  its  course ;  the  secondary  are 
those  cross-roads  that  intersect  them  from  time  to  time, 
and  thus  afford  an  entrance  into,  and  a  communication 
with,  the  surrounding  country ;  and  yet  all  have  a  con- 
nexion with  each  other ;  and  with  all  their  turnings  and 
intersections,  concur  at  last  in  the  ultimate  destinatiou. 

^  148.  Of  the  influence  of  lapse  of  time. 

The  first  of  the  four  secondary  laws  which  we  shall 
consider,  is  lapse  of  time.  Stated  inore  particularly,  the 
law  is  this :  Our  trains  of  thought  and  emotion  are  more 
or  less  strongly  connected  and  likely  to  be  restored,  ac- 
cording as  the  lapse  of  time  has  been  greater  or  less. 

Perhaps  no  lapse  of  time,  however  great,  vrill  utterly 
break  the  chain  of  human  thought,  and  cause  an  entire 
inabihty  of  restoring  our  former  experiences ;  but  it  ap- 
pears evident  from  observation,  as  much  so  as  observation 
renders  evident  in  almost  any  case,  that  every  additional 
moment  of  intervening  time  weakens,  if  it  do  not  break 
and  sunder,  the  bond  that  connects  the  present  with  the 
past,  and  diminishes  the  probability  of  such  a  restoration. 
We  remember  many  incidents,  even  of  a  trifling  nature, 
which  occurred  to-day,  or  the  present  week,  while  those 
of  yesterday  or  of  last  week  are  forgotten.  But  if  the 
increased  period  of  months  and  years  throws  itself  be- 
tweea  the  present  time  and  the  date  of  our  past  experi- 
ences, our  ancient  joys,  regrets,  and  sufferings,  then  how 
unfrequent  is  their  recurrence,  and  how  weak  and  shad- 
owy they  appear !     Increase  the  lapse  of  time  a  little 
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iiirfha*9  and  a  dark  cloud  rests  on  ihatportion  of  our  fab- 
tory ;  less  substantial  than  a  dream,  it  utterly ^ehides  our 
search,  and  becomes  to  us  as  if  it  never  had  been. 

There  is,  however,  an  apparent  exception  to  this  law 
wluch  should  be  mentionedl  The  assoaated  feelings  of 
old  men,  which  were  formed  in  their  youth  and  thfe  early 

[)art  of  manhood,  are  more  readily  revived  than  those  of 
ater  origin. — On  this  state  of  thm^  in  old  men,  two  re- 
marks are  to  be  made.  The  first  is,  that  the  law  under 
consideration  fully  and  unfailingly  maintains  itself  in  the 
c|ise  of  s^ed  persons,  whenever  the  time  is  not  extended 
far  back.  Events  wMch  happened  but  a  few  hours  be- 
fore are  remembered,  while  there  is  an  utter  foi^etfulnesB 
of  those  which  happened  a  few  weeks  or  even  days  be- 
fore. So  far  as  this,  the  law  operates  in  old  men  precise- 
ly as  in  others.  The  second  remark  is,  that  the  failure 
of  its  operation  in  respect  to  the  events  of  youth,  is  caused, 
not  by  an  actual  inability  in  the  secondary  law  before  us, 
to  blot  out  and  diminish  here  as  in  other  cases,  but  by  the 
greater  power  of  the  combined  action  of  two  other  laws, 
viz.,  Co-ejdstent  feeling,  and  Repetition  or  habit  Our 
early  life,  as  a  general  statement,  was  the  most  deeply  in- 
teresting, and  is  the  most  frequently  recurred  to ;  and  in 
this  way  its  recollections  become  so  incorporated  with  the 
mind  as  to  hold  a  sort  of  precedence  over  our  more  recent 
experiences,  and  thrust  ihem  from  their  proper  place. 

^  149.  Secondaiy  law  of  repetition  or  bubit. 

Another  secondaiy  law  is  REPExrnoN ;  in  other  words, 
successions  of  thought  are  the  more  readily  suggested  in 
proportion  as  they  are  the  more  frequently  renewed.  If 
we  experience  a  feeling  once,  and  only  once,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  recall  it  after  it  has  gone  from  us ;  but  repeat- 
ed experience  increases  the  probability  of  its  recurring. 
Every  schoolboy  who  is  required  to  commit  to  memory, 
puts  this  law  to  the  test,  and  proves  it  Having  read  a 
sentence  a  number  of  times,  he  finds  himself  abfe  to  re- 
pefit  it  out  of  book,  which  he  could  not  do  with  merely 
reading  it  once. 

The  operation  of  this  law  is  seen  constantly  in  partic- 
\wr  arts  and  precessions.    If  men  be  especially  trained  up 
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to  certam  trades,  arts,  or  sciences,  their  assodatums  a» 
those  particular  sabiects,  and  on  everything  connected 
with  than,  are  found  to  be  prompt  and  decisive.  We 
can  but  seldom  detect  any  besitancnr  or  mistake  within 
ihe  circle  where  thdr  minds  have  been  accustomed  to 
operate,  because  every  thought  and  process  have  been 
recalled  and  repeated  thousands  of  times.  With  almost 
eveiything  they  see  or  hear,  there  is  a  train  of  reflection, 
connecting  it  with  their  pecuUar  calling,  and  bringing  it 
within  the  beaten  and  consecrated  circle.  Every  hour, 
unless  they  guard  against  it,  hastens  the  process  which 
threatens  to  cut  them  off,  and  insulate  them  from  tBe 
great  interests  of  humanity,  and  to  make  them  wholly 
professional. 

*'  Still  o*er  those  scenes  their  memoiy  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ; 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes  ; 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear.** 

^  160.  Of  the  secondary  law  of  co-existent  emotion. 

A  third  secondary  law  is  co-existed  emotion. — It  may 
be  stated  in  other  words  as  follows :  The  probability  that 
our  mental  states  will  be  recalled  by  the  general  laws, 
will  in  part  depend  on  the  depth  of  feeling,  the  d^ree 
of  interest,  which  accompanied  the  original  experience  of 
them. 

Why  are  Im^ht  objects  more  readily  recalled  than 
faint  or  obscure  T  It  is  not  merely  because  they  occupied 
more  distinctly  our  perception,  but  because  they  more  «i- 
gaged  our  attention  and  interested  us,  the  natural  conse- 
(juence  of  that  ffreater  distinctness.  Why  do  those  events 
in  our  perscmd  history,  which  were  accompanied  with 
great  joys  and  sorrows,  stand  out  like  pyramids  in  our 
past  life,  distinct  to  the  eve,  and  immoveable  in  their  po- 
rtion, while  others  have  been  swept  away  and  cannot  be 
found  ?  Merely  because  there  were  joy  and  sorrow  in 
the  one  case,  and  not  at  all,  or  only  in  a  sUght  degree,  in 
the  other ;  because  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature  com- 
bined itself  with  the  intellectual ;  the  Heart  gave  activi- 
ty to  the  operations  of  the  Understanding. 

We  learn  from  the  Bible  that  the  Jews,  in  their  state 
of  exile,  could  not  forget  Jerusalem,  the  beloved  and 
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faeautifTil  Gty.  And  ^'hy  not  1  How  did  it  happen 
that,  in  thdu:  Captivity,  they  sat  down  ^  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  wept  when  they  remembered  ^on,  and  hung 
their  hai^  on  the  willows?  It  was  because  Jerusalem 
was  not  only  an  object  of  thought,  but  of  feeling.  They 
bad  not  only  known  her  gates  and  Ibuntains,  her  pleasant 
dwelling-places  and  temples,  but  had  loved  them.  The 
Holy  City  was  not  a  lifeless  abstraction  of  the  head  ;  but 
a  sacred  and  delightful  image,  engraven  in  the  heart 
And  hence  it  was,  that,  in  their  solitude  and  sorrow,  she 
arose  before  them  so  distinctly^ "  The  morning  star  of 
memory." 

§  151.  Original  difference  in  the  mental  constitution. 

The  fourth  and  last  secondary  law  of  association  is 

%41IGINAL  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  MENTAL  CONSTITUTK^T. — ^This 

Ijaw,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  expressed  in  the  most  general 
terms ;  and  is  to  be  considered,  fherdbre,  as  applicable 
both  to  the  Intellectual  and  the  Sensitive  part  of  man. 
It  requires,  accordingly,  to  be  contemplated  in  two  distinct 
pointe  of  view. 

The  law  of  ori^nal  difference  in  the  mental  constitu- 
tion is  applicable,  m  the  first  place,  to  the  Intellect,  prop- 
erly and  distinctively  so  called ;  in  other  words,  to  the 
comparing,  judging,  and  reasoning  part  of  the  soul.  That 
Ihere  are  differ^ices  in  men  intellectually,  it  is  presumed 
will  hardly  be  doubted,  although  this  difference  is  per- 
ceptible in  di^rent  d^rees,  and  in  some  cases  hardly 
perceptible  at  all.  And  these  original  or  constitutional 
pecuUarities  reach  and  affect  the  associating  principle,  as 
well  as  other  departments  of  intellectual  action.  The  as- 
sociations of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  (perhaps  it  may 
be  entirely  owing  in  some  cases  to  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  a  want  of  education  and  intellectual  deyelope- 
ment)  appear  to  run  exclusively  in  the  channel  of  Conti* 

Siity  in  time  and  place.  They  contemplate  objects  in 
eir  nearness  and  distance,  in  their  familiar  and  outward 
exhibitions,  without  examming  closely  into  analogies  and 
differences,  or  considering  them  in  the  important  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  But  not  unfrequently  we  find  persons 
whose  nunds  are  differently  constructed,  who  exhiUt  a 
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higfaet  erdet  of  perception.  But  even  in  these  cases  we 
sometimes  detect  a  striking  difference  in  the  application 
of  thdr  intellectual  powers.  One  person,  for  mstance, 
has  from  childhood  exhibited  a  remarkable  command  of 
the  relations  and  combinations  of  numbers ;  another  ex- 
hibitSy  in  like  manner,  an  uncommon  perception  of  uses, 
adaptaticms,  and  powers,  as  they  are  brought  together, 
and  set  to  work  in  the  mechanic  arts;  another  has  the 
power  of  g^ieralizing  in  an  uncommcm  degree,  and,  hav- 
mg  obtained  possession  of  a  principle  in  a  particular  case, 
which  may  appear  to  others  perfectiy  and  irretrievably 
insulated,  he  at  once  extends  it  to  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  other  cases.  In  no  one  of  these  instances  does  the  As- 
sodating  power  operate  in  precisely  the  same  way,  but 
exhibits  in  each  a  new  aspect  or  phask  of  action. 

It  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  delay  here,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confinmng  what  has  now  been  said  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  individuals.  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  literary  history  will  show  that  diversities  of  intellect, 
such  as  have  been  alluded  to,  and  founded  too  in  a  great 
d^ee  on  peculiarities. of  the  associating  principle,  have 
been  frequent  How  often  had  the  husbandman  seen  the 
apple  fall  to  the  ground  without  even  asking  for  the  cause  ] 
But  when  Newton  saw  the  fall  of  an  apple,  he  not  only 
asked  for  the  cause,  but,  having  conjectured  it,  he  at  once 
perceived  its  applicability  to  everything  in  like  circum- 
stances around  hmi,  to  all  the  descending  bodies  on  the 
earth's  surface.  And  this  was  not  all.  nnmediately  ex- 
panding the  operations  of  the  principle  which  he  had 
detected,  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  stars  of 
heaven,  he  showed  its  universality,  and  proved  that  the 
most  distant  planet  is  controlled  by  the  same  great  law 
which  regulates  the  particles  of  dust  beneath  our  feet — 
Here  was  a  mind,  not  merely  great  by  toil,  but  constitu- 
tionsdly  great  and  inventive ;  a  mind  which  was  regula- 
ted in  its  action,  not  by  the  law  of  mere  contiguity  in  tune 
and  place,  but  by  the  more  effective  associating  principles 
«>f  Ajialogy,  and  of  Cause  and  Effect 

^  152.  The  foregoing  law  as  applicable  to  the  sensibilities. 

The  law  under  consideration  holds  good,  in  the  S£G<»iD 
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place>  in  respect  to  ori^nal  differ^ices  of  emotion  and 
passion,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  expressed,  of  disnposi- 
tion.  It  will  help  to  make  us  understood  if  we  allude 
briefly  in  this  part  of  the  subject  to  two  diflerent  classes 
of  persons.  One  of  the  descriptions  of  men  which  wc 
have  now  in  view  is  composed  of  those,  for  such  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  found,  who'are  of  a  pensive  and  melan- 
choly turn.  Fi*om  their  earhest  life  they  have  shown 
a  fondness  for  seclusion,  in  order  that  they  might  either 
commune  with  the  secrets  of  their  own  hearts,  or  hold  in- 
tercourse, undisturbed  by  others,  with  whatever  of  im- 
pressiveness  and  sublimity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
nature.  The  other  class  are  naturally  of  a  lively  and 
cheerful  temperament  If  they  delight  in  nature,  it  is 
not  in  solitude,  but  in  the  company  of  others.  While 
they  seldom  throw  open  their  hearts  for  the  admission  of 
troubled  thoughts,  they  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  entrance 
of  the  sweet  beams  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  hope. 

Now  it  is  beyond  question  that  tiie  primary  laws  of  as- 
sociation are  influenced  by  the  constitutional  tendencies 
manifest  in  these  two  classes  of  persons;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  minds  of  two  individuals,  the  one  of  a  cheerful,  the 
oth^r  of  a  melancholy  or  gloomy  disposition,  the  trains 
of  thought  will  be  very  difierent  This  difference  is  fine- 
ly illustrated  in  those  beautifiil  poems  <rf  Milton,  l'alle- 
GBO  and  iL  FENSEROSO.  L'alleoro^  or  the  cheerful  man, 
finds  pleasure  and  cheerfulness  in  every  object  which  he 
beholds.  The  great  sun  puts  on  his  amber  light,  the 
mower  whets  his  scythe,  the  millonaiH  sings, 

**  And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale." 

But  the  man  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  IL  penseroso, 
chooses  the  evening  for  his  walk,  as  most  suitable  to  the 
temper  of  his  mind;  he  listens  from  some  lonely  hillock 
to  the  distim*  curfew,  and  loves  to  hear  the  song  of  that 
«*  sweet  bird.. 

"  That  shun'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy." 

Further :    Our  trains  of  suggested  thoughts  will  be 
modified  by  those  temporary  femigs,  which  may  be  re* 
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garded  as  exceptions  to  the  more  general  character  of 
our  diiqpo^ons.  The  cheerfiil  man  is  not  always  cheer- 
fill,  nor  is  the  melancholy  man  at  all  times  equally  sob^ 
and  ccmtemplative.  They  are  known  to  exchange  char- 
acters for  short  periods,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  good 
or  ill  health,  or  of  happy  or.  adverse  fortune,  and  some- 
times for  causes  which  cannot  be  easily  explained.  So 
that  our  mental  states  will  be  found  to  follow  each  oth» 
with  a  succession,  varying  not  only  with  the  general  char- 
acter of  our  temper  smd  dispositions,  but  with  the  transi- 
tory emotions  of  the  day  or  hour. 

All  the  laws  of  association  may  properly  be  riven  here 
in  a  condensed  view.  The  primary  or  gen^-af  laws  are 
RESEBiBLANCE,  CONTRAST,  CONTIGUITY  in  time  Rud  place, 
and  CAUSE  and  effecf.  Those  circumstances  whidi  are 
found  particularly  to  modify  and  control  the  action  of 
these,  are  termed  secondary  laws,  and  are  as  follows : 
Lapse  of  time,  Repetition  or  habit,  Co-existent  feding 
and  Constitutional  difference  in  mental  character. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

MEMCmY. 
^153.  Remarks  on  the  general  nature  of  memory. 

In  the  ftirther  prosecution  of  our  subject,  we  naturally 

Eroceed  from  A^ssociation  to  the  examination  of  the 
lemoiy,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  necessarily  implies  the 
antecedent  existence  of  the  former,  and  in  its  very  na- 
ture is  closely  allied  to  it  In  reference  to  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  Ori^  of  human  Knowledge,  the  Memory,  as 
has  abeady  been  intimated,  is  to  be  considered  a  source 
of  knowledge,  rather  in  its  connexion  with  other  mental 
susceptibilities  than  in  itself.  It  does  not  appear  how 
we  could  form  any  abstract  ideas,  based  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  objects  and  classes  of  objects,  without  the  aid  of 
memory ;  and  it  is  well  known,  tnat  its  presence  and  ac- 
tion is  essentially  involved  in  bXI  Hie  exercises  of  the  rea* 
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Honing  power  and  of  the  ima^ation.  Without  delaying, 
however,  on  its  connexion  with  the  ori^n  of  knowledge, 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  susceptibility  itself,  both 
in  its  general  nature  and  in  some  of  its  peculiarities. 

Memory  is  that  power  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind  by 
which  those  conceptions  are  originated  which  are  modi- 
fied by  a  perception  of  the  relation  of  past  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  not  a  simple,  but  complex  action  of  the 
intellectual  principle,  implying,  (1.)  a  conception  of  the 
object;  (2.)  a  perception  of  me  relation  of  priority  in  its 
existence.  That  is,  we  not  only  have  a  conception  of 
the  object,  but  this  conception  is  attended  with  the  con- 
viction that  it  underwent  the  examination  of  our  senses, 
or  was  in  some  way  perceived  l^  us  at  some  fonner  pe- 
riod. 

When  we  imagine  that  we  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  for^ 
est  or  on  the  top  of  b,  mountain,  but  remain  safe  all  the 
while  at  our  own  fireside,  these  pleasing  ideas  of  woods, 
and  of  skies  painted  over  us,  and  of  plains  under  our 
feet,  are  mere  conceptions.  But  when  with  these  insu- 
lated conceptions  we  connect  the  relation  of  time,  and 
they  gleam  upon  our  souls  as  the  woods,  plains,  and 
mountains  of  our  youthfiil  days,  then  those  mtellectual 
states,  which  were  before  mere  conceptions,  become  be- 
BfEBfBRANCES.  And  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses 
of  originating  these  latter  complex  states,  is  what  usually 
goes  under  the  name  of  the  power  or  faculty  of  biemort. 

^  154.  Of  memoiy  as  a  gronnd  or  law  of  belief. 

Memory,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  section,  is  a 
pound  or  law  of  BeUef.  So  fer  as  we  have  no  particur 
lar  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sensations  and  perceptions  in 
any  given  case  are  correctly  reported  in  the  remembrance, 
the  latt«:  controls  our  belief  and  actions  not  Jess  than 
those  antecedent  states  of  mind  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. — ^It  will  be 
noticed,  that,  in  asserting  the  natural  dependence  of  be- 
lief on  memory,  we  guard  it  by  an  express  limitation.  It 
is  only  when  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  our  antece- 
dent experiences  being  correctiy  reported  in  the  remem- 
brances, that  our  reliance  on  them  is  of  the  highest  kind 
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Every  man  knows,^  from  a  species  of  internal  feelings 
whether  there  be  grounds  for  doubting  his  memory  in  any 
particular  case  or  not ;  for  the  same  Consciousness  whif£ 
gives  him  a  knowledge  of  the  ^^ic^  of  memory,  gives  him 
a  knowledge  of  the  degree  also  in  which  it  exists ;  viz., 
whether  in  a  high  degree  or  low,  whether  distinct  or  ob- 
scure. If  it  be  the  fact  that  he  finds  reason  for  suspecl- 
uig  its  reports,  his  reliance  will  either  be  diminish^  in 
proportion  to  this  suspicion,  or  he  will  take  means,  if  he 
be  able  to,  to  remove  the  grounds  of  such  suspicion. 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  anticipated,  that  any  objecticHi 
will  be  made  to  the  dodxine  of  a  reliance  on  memory, 
with  the  limitation  which  has  now  been  mentioned. 
"Without  such  reUance,  our  atuation  would  be  no  better, 
at  least,  than  if  we  had  been  framed  with  an  utter  ina- 
bility to  rely  on  the  Senses  or  on  Testimony ;  we  could 
hardly  sustain  an  existence.;  we  certainly  could  not  de- 
rive anything  in  aid  of  that  existence  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past. 

^  155.  Of  differences  in  the  strength  of  memory. 

The  ability  to  remember  is  the  common  privilege  of  all, 
and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  possessed  in  nearly  equa 
degrees.  To  each  one  there  is  given  a  sufficient  readi- 
ness in  this  respect ;  his  power  of  remembrance  is  such  as 
to  answer  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  But,  although 
there  is,  in  general,  a  nearly  equal  distribution  of  tSs 
power,  we  find  a  few  instances  of  great  weakness,  and 
other  instances  of  great  strength  of  memory. 

It  is  related  by  Seneca  of  the  Roman  orator  Horten- 
sius,  that,  after  sitting  a  whole  day  at  a  public  sale,  he 
gave  an  account,  from  memory,  in  the  evening,  of  all  thmgs 
sold,  with  the  prices  and  the  names  of  the  purchasers; 
and  this  account,  when  compared  with  what  had  been 
taken  in  writing  by  a  notary,  was  found  to  be  exact  in 
every  particular. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  strength  of  memory 
somewhat  remarkable. — ^An  Englishman,  at  a  certain 
time,  came  to  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  giving  him  an  exhibition  of  his  power  of 
tecollection.     Frederic  sent  for  Voltaire,  who  read  to  the 
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king  si  pretty  long  poem  which  he  had  just  fiiudied*  The 
EInglishman  was  present,  and  was  in  such  a  position  diat 
he  could  hear  every  word  of  the  poem ;  but  was  conceal- 
ed  from  Voltfdre's  notice.  After  the  reading  of  the  poem 
\ras  fini^ed,  Frederic  observed  to  the  airaior  that  the 
production  could  not  be  an  original  one,  as  there  was  a 
foreign  gentleman  present  who  could  recite  every  word 
of  it  \^taire  listened  with  amazement  to  the  stranger, 
as  he  repeated,  word  for  word,  the  poem  which  hehad 
been  at  so  much  pains  in  composing ;  and,  giving  way  to 
a  momentary  freak  of  passion,  he  tore  the  manuscript  in 
pieces.  A  statement  was  then  made  to  him  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  under  which  the  Englishman  became  ac 
quainted  with  his  poem,  which  had  the  effect  to  mitigate 
his  anger,  and  he  was  very  willing  to  do  penance  for  the 
suddenness  of  his  passion  by  copying  aown  the  woric 
from  a  second  repetition  of  it  by  the  stranger,  who  was 
able  to  go  through  with  it  as  before. 

A  considerable  number  of  instances  of  ttus  description 
are  found  in  the  recorded  accounts  of  various  individuals ; 
but  they  must  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  j^eneral 
features  of  the  human  mind,  the  existence  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  on  any  known  principles.    They  are 

Erobably  original  and  constitutional  traits;  and,  if  such 
e  the  case,  they  necessarily  preclude  any  explanation 
further  than  what  is  involved  in  the  mere  statement  of 
that  fact  There  are,  however,  some  diversities  and  pe- 
culiarities of  memory,  less  striking,  perhaps,  than  those 
just  referred  to,  which  'admit  a  more  detailed  notice 

4  166.  or  circumstantitl  memory,  or  that  species  of  memory  which  is 
based  on  the  relations  of  contiguity  in  time  and  place. 

There  is  a  species  of  memory,  more  than  usually  obvi- 
ous and  outward  in  its  character,  which  is  based  essen- 
dally  ux)on  the  relations  of  Contiguity  in  time  and  place. 
—In  the  explanation  of  this  form  or  species  of  memory, 
it  may  be  proper  to  recur  a  moment  to  the  explanations 
on  the  general  nature  of  memory  wliich  have  already  been 
given.  It  will  be  kept  in  mind,  that  our  remembrances 
are  merely  conceptions  modified  by  a  perception  of  the 
relation  of  past  time.    Removing,  then,  the  modification 
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tif  past  time,  and  the  remidning  element  of  oar  remeni* 
iiranoes  will  be  conceptions  inarety.  Our  conceptions,  it 
is  obvious,  cannot  be  called  up  by  a  mere  vpluntaiy  eS- 
tottj  because  to  wiU  the  eidstenoe  of  a  conception  neces- 
sarily imi^ies  the  actual  existelice  of  the  conception  al- 
leady  in  the  mind.  They  arise  in  the  mind,  therefore,  in 
obedience  to  the  ii^uence  of  some  of  those  jmndples  of 
iissDCUTiON  whidi  have  already  been  considered.  And 
Memoiy,  accordingly,  will  assume  a  peculiarity  of  aq>ect 
corresponding  to  the  associating  principle  which  predom* 
mates.  If  it  be  based,  for  instance,  on  the  law  of  Con- 
tiguity, as  it  will  deal  chiefy  with  mere  facts,  and  theii 
outward  incidents  and  eircu&istatices,  without  entering 
deeply  into  thdr  interior  nature,  it  will  b^  what  may  m 
described,  not  merely  as  an  obvious  and  practical,  bu^  io 
particular,  as  a  circumstantial  memoiy.  ff  it  be  based 
chiefly  on  ihe  other  principles,  it  may  be  expected  to  ex'^ 
hibit  a  less  easy  and  flexible,  a  less  minute  and  ^ecific, 
but  a  more  philosophical  character. 

That  species  of  memory  which  is  founded  diie%^  on 
the  law  erf  c(»itiguity,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
specificalness  or  drcumstantiahty,  will  be  found  to  pre* 
vail  especially  among  uneducated  people,  not  merely  artif* 
sans  and  other  labouring  classes,  but  among  all  those,  io 
whatever  atuation  of  life,  who  have  other  not  possessed, 
or  possesdng,  have  not  «siployed,the  means  of  inteUect* 
ual  culture.  Every  one  must  have  recollected  instances 
of  the  great  readiness  exhibited  by  these  persons,  in  theii 
recollection  of  fects,  places,  times,  name^  specific  arrange* 
ments  in  dress  and  in  buildings,  traditions,  and  local  inci* 
dents.  In  their  narrations,  for  instance,  of  what  has  come 
within  thw  knowledge,  they  will,  in  general,  be  found 
to  specify  the  time  of  events;  not  merely  an  indefimte  or 
aj^roximated  time,  but  the  identical  year,  and  month, 
and  day,  and  hour.  In  their  description  of  persons  and 
places,  and  in  their  account  of  the  ^ess  and  equipage  of 
persons,  and  of  the  localities  and  incidents  of  places,  they 
are  found  to  beno  less  partii^ilar. 

^  167.  niuttxatioiiB  of  apecific  or  circumatantial  memoiy. 

'  Tlie  great  masters  of  humm  nature  (SbakE|>eare  among 
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ctbent)  have  OGcamcmally  indicated  thar  kno^rledge  of 
this  ^>ede8  of  nremory.  Mrs.  Quickly,  in  reminding  Fal- 
staff  of  his  promisee^  Goarria^e, discovers  her  readiness 
of  recollectic^  m  the  specificatioD  of  the  great  variety  of 
circ^nnstances  uilder  which  the  promise  was  nmde.  Her 
recollection  in  the  case  was  not  a  mere  g^eral  remem* 
branCe  of  the  solitary  fact,  but  was,  in  the  manner  of  a 
witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  circumstantial. — ^^  Thou  didst 
«wear  to  me  on  a  parcel-^t  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Doiplun 
(chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wed- 
nesday  in  Whitsun  wedc,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head 
for  Ukenin^'him  to  a  anging  man  oi  Windsor.'^' — ^The 
coachman  m  Cornelius  J^riblerus  ^^^s  an  account  of 
what  he  had  seea  in  Bear  Garden :  ^' Two  men  fought  for 
a  prize;  one  was  a  fair  man,,  a  sergeant  in  the  guardsi 
the  other  black,  a  butcher;  the  sergea^  had  red  trousers, 
the  butcher  blue;  they  foi^ht  upon  a  stage  alxmt  four 
o'diods,  and  the  sergeant  wounded  the  butchor  in  the  leg." 

^  158.  Of  philosophic  memory,  or  that  species  of  memory  which  is  htsed 
on  odier  reUtioQ$  thab  those  of  contiguity. 

There  is  another  jSpecies  of  m^nory,  clearly  distinguish- 
sible  from  the  ciacuMSTiumAL  memory,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  Philosophk^  This  form  of  memory,  relyinff 
kvsi  seldcmi  on  the  aids  of  mere  Coatiguily,  is  sustamed 
4ue%  by  the  relations^  of  Resemblance  Contrast,  and 
C^ise  and  Eflfect  The  circumstantial  memory,  which 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  minute  particular,  and  es« 
pecially  with  those  whidb  are  acces^iUe  by  the  outwsurd 
senses,  admirably  answers  the  purpose  of  thpse  perspi^  in 
whom  it  is  commonly  found*  But  m^:e  contigmty  in  time 
and  place,  which  is  aln^  the  ^ole  principle  \mt  binds 
tx^iither  facts  and  events  in  the  recollection  of  tho$e  whose 
powers  are  but  imperfectly  developed,  possesses  compar- 
ativcly  little  value  in  the  estimation  of  the.  philosopher. 
Ue  looks  more  deej^^r  into  Ae  natiire  of  things.  Bestow- 
mg  but  9&At  attention  on  what  is  purdy  ^tward,  hoi 
incidental,  he  detects  with  a  discriminating  eye  th^  an^- 
ogi^  and  oppositions,  the  caiuses  and  consequedces  of 
ev^ts.  It  would  seem  that  the  celebrated  Mo;)taigne 
wa^  destitute,  perha^  in  a  more  than  common  degree,  of 
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that  form  of  reminisceiice  which  we  have  proposed  to 
designate  as  the  circumstantial  memory.  He  says  on  a 
certain  occasion  of  himself,  ^  I  am  forced  to  call  my  sei^ 
vants  by  the  names  of  their  employments,  or  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  were  bom,  for  I  can  hardly  remembo* 
their  proper  names;  and  if  I  should  live  long,  I  questi(tt 
whether  I  should  remember  my  own  name.''  But  it  does 
not  appear,  notwithstanding  his  inability  to  remember 
names  and  insulated  facts,  especiallv  if  they  related  to 
the  occurrences  of  common  life,  that  he  had  much  reason 
to  complain  of  an  absolute  want  of  m^nory.  His  wri- 
tings indicate  his  cast  of  n^nd,  that  he  was  reflective  and 
speculative ;  and  he  expressly  ^ves  us  to  understand,  that 
he  was  much  more  interested  m  the  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  than  of  outward  objects.  Accord- 
mgly,  the  result  was  such  as  might  be  expected,  that  his 
memory  was  rather  philosophical  than  circumstantial, 
and  more  tenacious  of  general  principles  than  of^  ^)edfic 
facts. 

$  159.  lUcittrttiont  of  philoBophic  memory. 

A  man  whose  perceptions  are  naturally  philosophic,  and 
whose  r^nembrances  consequently  take  the  same  turn, 
may  not  be  able  to  make  so  rapid  and  striking  advances 
m  all  branches  of  knowledge,  as  a  person  of  a  different 
intellectual  bias.  Almost  every  department  of  science 
presents  itself  to  the  student's  notice  under  two  forms, 
die  practical  and  theoretical ;  its  facts  and  its  rules  of 
proceeding  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  principles  on  the 
other.  The  circumstantial  memorv  rapidly  embraces  the 
practical  part,  seizing  its  facts  and  enunaating  its  rules 
with  a  promptness  of  movement  and  a  show  of  power 
which  throws  the  philosophic  memory  quite  into  the 
shade.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  they  advance  into  the 
less  obvious  and  showy,  but  more  fertile  region  of  analo- 

g'es,  classification,  and  principles. — On  this  topic  Mr. 
ewart  has  some  pertinent  remarks.  ^^  A  man  destitute 
of  genius,^'  [that  is  to  say,  in  this  connexion,  of  a  natu- 
rally philosophic  turn  of  mind,]  "  may,  with  little  effort, 
treasure  up  m  his  memory  a  number  of  particulars  in 
chemistiy  or  natural  history,  which  he  refers  to  no  priii- 
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dpl^,  and  from  which  he  deduces  no  conclusion ;  and  from 
his  facility  in  acquiring  this  stock  of  information^  may 
flatter  himself  with  the  belief  that  be  possesses  a  natural 
.  taste  for  these  branches  of  knowledge,  fiut  they  who 
sre  really  destined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science, 
when  they  first  enter  on  new  pursuits,  feel  Aeir  attention 
distracted,  and  their  memory  overloaded  with  facts, 
among  which  they  can  trace  no  relation,  and  are  some- 
times apt  to  despair  entirely  of  their  future  progress.  In 
due  time,  however,  their  ^periority  appears,  and  arises 
in  part  from  that  very  dissatisfaction  which  they  at  first 
experienced,  and  which  does  not  cease  to  stimulate  theii 
inquiries,  till  they  are  enabled  to  trace,  amid  a  chaos  of 
apparently  unconnected  materials,  that  simplicity  and 
beauty  which  always  characterize  the  operations  of  na* 
ture.'^ 

^  160.  Of  that  species  of  memory  called  intentional  recollectiod. 

There  is  a  species  or  exercise  of  the  memory  known 
as  INTENTIONAL  RECOLLECTION,  the  explanation  of  which 
renders  it  proper  briefly  to  recur  again  to  the  nature  of 
memory  in  g:eneral. — ^The  definition  of  mem(»iy  which  has 
been  given,  is,  that  it  is  the  power  or  susceptibilihr  of  thi. 
mind,  by  which  those  conceptions  are  orimnated,  which 
are  modified  by  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  past 
time.  This  dennition  necessarily  resolves  memory,  in  a 
considerable  degree  at  least,  into  Association.  But  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  our  trains  of  associated  thought  are 
not,  in  the  jstrict  sense,  voluntary ;  that  is,  are  not  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  will.  They  come  and  depart 
(we  speak  now  exclusively  of  their  originatian)  without 
its  being  possible  for  us  to  exercise  anything  more  than 
an  INDIRECT  power  over  them.  It  follows,  from  these 
facts,  that  our  remembrances  also,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed in  part  as  merely  associated  trains,  are  not,  in  the 
strict  sense,  voluntary ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  remember  in  ccmsequence  of  marely  chooang  to 
remember.  To  will  or  to  choose  to  remember  any- 
thing, implies  that  the  thing  in  question  is  already  in  the 
mind ;  and  hence  there  is  not  only  an  imprissibility  result- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  mind,  but  also  an  absurdity,  in 
P2 
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the  idea  of  calling  up  thought  hy  a  mere  direct  voHtiotL 
Our  chief  power,  therefore,  in  quickening  and  str«igth» 
ening  the  memory,  vdll  be  found  to  consist  m  our  skifi  m 
applying  and  modifying  the  various  principles  or  laws  irf 
association.  And  this  Ixings  us  to  an  explanation  of 
what  is  called  intentional  memcnrt  or  RECdLLScnoN. 

^  161.  Nfttare  of  intentional  recoUeetion. 

Whenever  we  put  forth  an  exercise  of  intenticmat 
memory,  or  make  a  formal  attempt  to  remember  some  cir- 
cumstance, it  is  evident  that  the  event  in  ffeneral,  of 
which  the  circumstance,  when  recalled,  will  be  found  to 
be  a  part,  must  have  previously  been  an.otgect  of  atten« 
tion.  That  is,  we  remember  the  great  oirtlines  of  some 
story,  but  cannot  in  the  first  instance  give  a  compile  ac- 
count of  it,  which  we  wish  to  do.  We  make  an  effort  to 
recall  the  circumstances  not  remembered  in  two  ways. — 
We  may,  in  the^r^^  place,  form  different  suppositions, 
and  see  which  agrees  best  with  the  general  outimes ;  the 
general  features  or  outlines  of  the  sdbject  being  detamed 
before  us,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  permanency,  by 
means  of  some  feeling  of  desire  or  interest.  This  mediod 
of  restoring  thoughts  is  rather  an  inference  of  reasoning 
than  a  genuiiie  exercise  of  memory. 

We  may,  in  the  second  place,  merely  delay  upon  those 
thoughts  which  we  already  hold  possession  of,  and  re- 
volve them  in  our  minds ;  until,  aided  by  some  principle 
of  association,  we  are  able  to  lay  hold  of  the  particular 
ideas  for  which  we  were  searching.  Thus,  when  we  en- 
deavour to  recite  what  we  had  previously  committed  to 
memory,  but  are  at  a  loss  for  a  particular  paissage,  we 
repeat  a  number  of  times  the  concluding  words  of  the 
preceding  sentence.  In  this  way,  the  sentence  which 
was  forgotten  is  very  frequently  recalled. 

^  162.  Instance  illustrative  of  the  preceding  statements. 

The  sujbjwt  of  the  preceding  section  will  perhap  be 
more  distinctly  understood,  in  connexion  with  the  follow- 
ing  illustration.    Dr.  Beattie  informs  u&,  that  he  was  him 
self  acquainted  with  a  clergyman,  who,  on  being  attack- 
ed with  a  fit  of  apoplexy^  was  found  to  have  forgotten 
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dl  the  traosftotions  of  the  four  years  immediately  pfe-> 
ceding  the  attack*    And  yet  he  lemembered  as'weU  at 
ever  whatjiad  happened  bdbre  that  period    The  newft* 
papers  whidi  were  printed  diiring  the  period  mentioned, 
were  read  with  inteiest,  and  afforded  hmi  a  mat  deal  of 
amusement^  bein^  entirely  new  to  him.     It  is  further 
stated,  diat  thi&  mdividual  recovered  by  d^rees  all  he 
had  lost ;  so  as,  after  a  while,  to  have  nearly  or  quite  as 
full  a  rememfarance  of  that  period  as  others.    In  this  in* 
stance  die  power  of  the  principles  of  assodation  appears 
to  have  been  at  first  completely  prostrated  by  the  disease, 
without  any  prospect  of  their  being  again  brought  into 
action,  except  by  some  asastance  afforded  dieuL    This 
assistance,  no  doubt,  was  conversation,  the  renewed  nor 
tice  of  various  external  objects  addre^ed  to  the  senses^ 
and  reading.  .  By  reading  old  newspapers,  and  by  con- 
versation in  particular,  he  occasionally  (dl  upon  ideas 
which  he  had  not  onl^  been  possessed  of  before,  but 
which  had  been  associated  with  other  ideas,  foimin^ 
ori^ally  distinct  and  condensed  trains  of  thougjjit    And 
thus  whole  series  were  restored. — Other  series  again  were 
recovered  by  applying  the  methods  of  intentional  recol- 
lection; that  is,  by  Arming  suppositions  and  comparing 
them  with  the  ideas  already  recovered,  or. by  voluntarily 
delaying  upon  and  revidving  in  mind  such  trains  as  weie 
restored,  and  thus  rousing  up  others.    Such  we  can  hard- 
ly doubt  to  have  been,  in  me  mam,  the  process  by  which 
me  person  of  whom  we  are  speaking  recovered  the 
knowledge  he  had  lost 

These  views,  in  addition  to  what  has  now  been  said, 
may  be  illustrated  also  by  what  we  sometimes  observe  in 
old  men.  Question  them  as  to  the  events  of  early  life, 
and  at  times  Hiey  will  be  unable  to  give,  any  answer 
whatever.  But  whenever  you  mention  some  prominent 
mcident  of  their  young  days,  or  perhaps  some  firiend  on 
whorii  many  associations  have  gathered,  it  will  often  be 
found  that  meir  memory  revives,  and  that  tiiey  are.  able 
to  state  many  things  in  respect  to  whidi  ^ey  were  pro* 
s     dy  silent 

i  163.  Murks  of  a  good  memoiy. 

The  great  purpose  to  which  the  fsiculty  of  memorv  k 
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subservient,  is  to  enable  us  to  retain  the  knowledge  wliid> 
we  have  from  our  experiences  for  future  use.  The 
prominent  marks  of  a  good  memor}',  therefore,  are  these 
two,  viz.,  tenacity  in  retaining  ideas,  and  readiness  in 
bringing  them  forward  on  necessaiy  occasions. 

FmsT ;  of  tenacity,  or  power  of  retaining  ideas. — TTie 
impressions  which  are  made  on  some  minds  are  durable. 
They  are  like  channels  worn  away  in  stone,  and  names 
engraven  in  monumental  marble,  which  defy  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ordinary  causes  of  decay,  and  withstand  even 
the  defacing  touch  of  time.  But  other  memories,  which 
at  first  seemed  to  grasp  as  much,  are  destitute  of  this 
power  of  retention.  The  inscriptions  made  upon  them 
are  like  characters  written  on  the  sand,  which  the  first 
breath  of  wind  covers  over,  or  like  figures  on  a  bank  of 
snow,  which  the  sun  shines  upon  and  melts.  The  inferi- 
ority of  the  latter  descripticm  of  memory  to  the  formei 
must  be  obvious;  so  much  so  as  to  require  no  comment. 
A  memory  whose  power  of  retaining  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, of  course  loses  a  great  part  of  its  value. 

SEC<»iD ;  of  readiness,  or  facility  in  bringing  forward 
what  is  remembered. — Some  persons  who  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  deficient  in  tenacity  of  remembrance,  appear 
to  fail  in  a  confident  and  prompt  command  of  what  they 
remember.  Some  mistake  has  been  committed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  knowledge ;  there  has  been  some  de- 
fect in  the  mental  discipline ;  or  for  some  other  cause, 
whatever  it  may  be,  they  often  discover  perplexity,  and 
remember  slowly  and  indistinctly.  This  is  a  great  prac- 
tical evil,  which  not  onlv  ought  to  be,  but  which  can,  m 
a  great  degree,  be  guarded  gainst 

It  is  true,  that  so  mreat  readiness  of  memory  cannot 
rationally  be  .expected  in  men  of  philosophic  minds  as 
others,  for  the  reason  that  they  pay  but  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  particular  facts,  except  for  the  purpose  of  dedu- 
cing from  them  general  principles.  But  it  is  no  less  true, 
that,  when  this  want  of  readiness  is  such  as  to  cause  a 
considesable  degree  of  perplexity,  it  must  be  regarded  a 
great  mental  defect  And,  for  the  same  reason,  a  prompt 
command  of  knowledge  Is  to  be  regaided  a  mental  ex- 
cellence. 
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^16^.  Directions  or  rules  for  the  improvement  ot  the  i 
In  whatever  point  of  view  the  memory  may  be  con 
templated,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  faculty  always 
securing  to  us  inestimable  benefits.  For  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  most  efficient  action  of  this  valuable  faculty, 
and  particularly  that  tenacity  and  readiness  which  have 
been  spoken  of,  the  fi^Uowing  directions  may  be  found 
worthy  of  attention. 

(I.)  JVever  be  satined  wiih  a  partial  or  hcdf'Ocqmint'' 
once  with  things. — ^There  is  no  less  a  tendency  to  intel- 
lectual than  to  bodily  inactivity;  students,  in  (Mrder  to 
avoid  intellectual  toil,  are  too  much  inclined  to  pass  on 
in  a  hurried  and  careless  manner.  This  is  injurious  to 
the  memory.  "  Nothing,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,  "  has 
such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only  the  powers  of  inven- 
tion, but  the  inteflectual  powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of 
extensive  and  various  reading  without  reflection."  Al- 
ways make  it  a  rule  fully  to  imderstand  what  is  gone 
over.  Those  who  are  determined  to  grapple  with  the 
subject  in  hand,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  and  to  be- 
come master  of  it,  soon  feel  a  great  interest ;  truths, 
which  were  at  first  obscure,  become  clear  and  familiar. 
The  consequence  of  this  increased  clearness  and  interest 
is  an  increase  of  attention ;  and  the  natural  result  of  thi9 
is,  that  the  truths  are  Very  stroi^ly  fixed  in  the  memoiy. 
(II.)  We  are  to  refer  our  knowledge^  as  much  as  possi- 
bley  to  geTieral  principles. — ^To  refer  our  knowledge  to 
general  principles  is  to  classify  it ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  mode  of  classification.  If  a  lawyer  or  merchant 
were  to  throw  all  his  papers  together  promiscuously, 
he  could  not  calculate  on  much  readiness  in  finding 
what  he  might  at  any  time  want  If  a  man  of  letters 
were  to  record  in  a  commonplace  book  all  the  ideas  and 
facts  which  occurred  to  hun,  without  any  method,  he 
would  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  applying  them 
to  use.  It  is  the  same  with  a  memory  where  there  is  no 
classification.    Whoever  fixes  upon  some  general  princi- 

fJes,  whether  political,  literary,  or  philosophical,  and  col- 
ects  facts  in  illustration  of  it,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  re- 
memb«iring  them,  however  numerous ;  when,  without  such 
general  principles,  the  recollection  of  ihem  would  have 
been  extremdy  biirdensome. 
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(m.)  CoMiderth^natureofthesiudy^andmakeufeqf 
those  helps  which  are  thus  (forded* — This  rule  may  be 
illustrated  l^  tfie  mention  of  some  departments  of  sd» 
encc.  Thus,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  geography, 
the  study  is  to  be  piu-sued  as  much  as  posdble  with  the 
aid  of  good  globes,  charts,  and  maps.  It  requires  a 
great  effort  of  memoir,  and  generally  an  unsuccessful 
one,  to  recollect  the  relative  extent  and  ^tuation  of  pla- 
ces, the  numerous  physical  and  political  divisions  of  the 
earth,  from  the  book.  The  advantages  of  studying  geog- 
raphy with  maps,  globes,  &c.,  are  two.  (I.)  The  form, 
relative  situation,  and  extent  of  countries  become,  in  this 
case,  ideas,  or,  rather,  conceptions  of  sight ;  such  con- 
ceptions (§  60)  are  very  vivid,  and  are  more  easily  caUed 
to  remembrance  than  others. 

(2.)  Our  remembrances  are  assisted  by  the  law  of  con- 
tiguity in  place,  (§  145,)  which  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  efficient  wds.  When  we  have  once,  from  hav- 
ing a  map  or  slobe  before  us,  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  general  visible  appearance  of  an  island,  a  gulf, 
an  ocean,  or  a  continent,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  re- 
member the  subordinate  divi^ons  or  parts.  Whenever 
we  have  examined,  and  fixed  in  our  minds  the  geners^l 
appearance  or  outlines  of  a  particular  country,  we  do  nc^ 
eaaly  forget  the  situation  of  those  countries  which  are 
contiguous. 

yfe  find  another  illustration  of  this  rule  in  the  reading 
of  history. — ^There  is  such  a  multitude  of  facts  in  histori- 
cal writings,  ihei  to  endeavour  to  remember  them  all  is 
fruitless ;  and,  if  it  could  be  done,  would  be  of  veiy 
small  advantage.  Hence,  in  reading  the  histoiy  of  any 
country,  fix  upon  two  or  three  of  the  most  interesting 
epochs ;  make  them  the  subject  of  particular  att^tion ; 
learn  thi«.  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  private  life  and  fw- 
tunes  of  prominent  individuals ;  in  a  word,  study  these 
periods  not  only  as  annalists,  but  as  philosophers.  When 
they  aie  thus  studied,  the  mind  can  hardly  fail  to  retain 
them ;  they  will  be  a  sort  of  landmarks ;  and  all  the  oth- 
er events  in  the  history  of  the  <xnmtry,  bfefofe  and  after-" 
ward,  will  naturally  arrange  themselves  in  reference  to 
ihcro     The  memory  will  strongly  s&ze  the  prominent 
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wtnd  the  less  important  parts  of  the  history  of  the  country 
will  be  likely  to  be  retained,  so  £Bur  as  is  necessary,  by  tM 
aid  of  tiie  principle  of  contiguity,  and  without  giving 
tliem  ffreat  att^tion. — Fmtiier,  historical  diartsor  genea^ 
logicsu  trees  of  history  are  of  some  assistance,  for  a  sim- 
ilar reascm  diat  maps,  globes,  &c.,  are  in  geography. 

This  rule  for  strengthening  the  memory  will  apply  also 
to  the  more  abstract  sciences. — ^^  In  every  science,''  says 
Skewart,  ^Elements,  ch.  vi.,  §  3,)  "  the  ideas,  about  which 
it  is  pecuharly  conversant,  are  onmected  together  by  some 
associating  principle;  in  one  science,  for  instance,  by  as- 
sociations founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect;  in 
aiM>ther,  by  the  associaticms  founded  cm  the  necessary  re- 
lations of  mathematical  trutbs." 

^  165.  Further  dirtciions  for  the  improTemeut  of  the  voMtnorj, 

(IV.)  The  order  in  MoMxh  things  are  hnd  up  in  tiu 
memory  should  be  the  order  <^  ncrfurc.— ^In  nature  eve- 
lything  has  its  ap^ronriate  place,  connexions,  and  rela* 
tions.  Notlmig  is  insulated,  and  wholly  cut  o%  as  it  were, 
firom  eveiythin^  eke ;  but  whatever  exists  or  takes  place 
falls  naturally  mto  its  allotted  position  within  the  great 
^>hare  of  creation  and  events.  Hence  the  rule,  that 
knowledge,  as  far  forth  as  possible,  should  exist  mentally 
or  subjectively  in  the  same  order  as  the  correspondinj^  oo- 
jective  reality  exists.  The  laws  of  the  mind,  wm  be 
round  in  thmr  operation  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  external  nature.  They  are,  in  some  sense,  the  counts- 
parts  of  each  other.  We  miffh^  illustrate  the  benefits  of 
the  application  of  tiiis  rule  by  referring  to  almost  any 
well-digested  scientific  article,  historical  narration,  poem, 
&c.  But  perhaps  its  full  import  will  be  more  readily  un 
derstood  by  an  instance  of  its  utter  violation. 

A  person  was  one  day  boasting,  in  the  presence  of 
Foote,  the  comedian,  of  me  wonderful  facility  with  which 
he  could  commit  anytiiing  to  memory,  when  the  modem 
Aristophanes  said  be  would  write  down  a  dozen  lines 
m  prose  which  he  could  not  commit  to  memory  in  as 
many  minutes.  Tlie  man  of  creat  memory  accepted  the 
ehallMige;  a  wagtr  was  laid,  and  Foote  produced  tho 
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following.— '^  So  she  went  into  the  garden^  to  cut  a  calv 
bage-leaf  to  make  an  apple-pie )  and  at  the  same  time  a 
great  she-bear  coming  up  the  street,  pops  its  head  into 
the  shop.  What,  no  soap  ?  So  he  died,  and  ^e  veiy 
imprudently  married  the  barber ;  and  there  were  present 
the  Piciniunies,  and  the  Joblillies,  and  the  Craryulies,  and 
the  grand  Panjandrum  himself,  with  the  little  round  but- 
ton at  the  top ;  and  they  all  fell  to  playing  catch  as  catch 
can,  till  the  gunpowder  ran  out  of  the  heeb  of  their 
boots." — ^The  story  adds  that  Foote  won  the  wa^er.  And 
it  is  very  evident  that  statements  of  this  description,  ut- 
terly disregarding  the  order  of  nature  and  events,  must 
defy,  if  carried  to  any  great  length,  the  strongest  memory, 
(v.)  The  memory  may  be  strengthened  by  exercise. — 
Our  minds,  when  lef  tO  sloth  and  inactivity,  lose  their  vig- 
our ;  but  when  they  are  kept  in  exercise,  and,  after  p«. 
forming  what  was  before  them,  are  tasked  with  new  re- 
quisitions, it  is  not  easy  to  assign  limits  to  their  ability. 
This  seems  to  be  a  ^^leral  and  ultimate  law  of  our  na- 
ture. It  is  applicable  equally  to  every  original  suscepti- 
bility, and  to  every  ccnnbination  of  mental  action.  In  re- 
peated instances  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  its 
results,  both  on  the  body  and  the  mind.  The  power  of 
perception  is  found  to  acquire  strength  and  acuteness  by 
exercise.  There  are  habits  of  ccmceptioir  and  of  associa- 
tion as  well  as  of  perception ;  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
detect  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  same  great 
principle,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  reasoning,  im- 
agination, &c.  As  this  principle  applies  equally  to  the 
memory,  we  are  able  to  secure  its  benrfcial  results  by 
practising  that  repetition  or  exercise  on  which  tliey  are 
foimded. 

(f  166.  Of  observance  of  the  truth  in  connexion  with  memory. 

Another  help  to  the  memory,  which  has  seldom  been 
noticed,  and  certainly  not  so  much  as  its  importance  de- 
mands, is  the  conscientious  and  strict  observan^ie  of  the 
truth. — ^It  will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  that  those  who  are 
scrupulous  in  this  respect  will  be  more  prompt  and  exact 
m  their  recollections,  within  tiie  sphere  of  what  they  un- 
dertake to  remember,  than  others.    Amanofthisdesci-ip- 
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tKm  may  possibly  not  rem^nber  so  rmuh  as  oth»s ;  fin 
the  same  conscientiousDesB,  which  is  the  baas  of  his  ve- 
mcitv,  would  instinctively  teach  him  to  reject  from  his 
intellectual  storehouse  a  great  deal  of  worthless  trash. 
But  within  the  limits  which,  for  TOod  reasons,  undoubt- 
edly, he  sets  to  his  recollecticms,  he  will  be  much  more 
exact,  much  more  to  be  relied  on,  provided  there  is  no 
original  or  constitutional  ground  of  difference.  It  has 
be^  suggested  m  regard  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  his  rigid 
attention  to  veracity,  his  conscientious  determination  to 
be  exact  in  his  statements,  was  the  reason,  in  a  conader* 
able  degree,  that  his  memory  was  so  remarkably  tenacious 
suid  minute.  And  the  suggesticm  is  based  in  sound  phi- 
losophy. If  a  man's  deep  and  conscientious  regard  for 
the  truth  be  such  that  he  cannot,  consistently  with  the 
requisitions  of  his  moral  nature,  repeat  to  others  mere 
va^enesses  and  uncertainties,  he  will  naturally  give  such 
stnct  and  serious  attention  to  the  present  objects  of  inquiry 
and  knowledge,  ^hat  they  will  remain  in  his  memory  afU^r- 
ward  with  rematkable  distinctness  and  permanency. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

DURATION  OF   MEMORY. 

4  167.  Restoration  of  thoughts  and  feelings  sopposad  to  be  forgotten. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Memory,  there  is  another 

point  of  view  not  wholly  wanting  in  interest,  in  which  it 

is  susceptible  of  being  considered;  and  that  is  the  per- 

manency  or  duration  of  its  power  to  call  up  its  past  ex- 

S^riences.  It  is  said  to  have  been  an  opinion  of  Lord 
aeon,  that  no  thoughts  are  lost ;  that  they  continue  vir- 
tually  to  enst ;  and  that  the  soul  possesses  within  itself 
laws  which,  whenever -fully  brought  into  action,  will  be 
found  capable  of  producing  the  prompt  and  perfect  resto- 
ration of  the  collected  acts  and  feelings  of  its  whole  paSt 
existence. 

This  opinion,  which  other  able  writers  have  fallen  in 
with,  is  clearly  worthy  of  exanuoationy  especially  when 
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we  coiunder  that  it  has  a  practical  bearing,  and  involTCt 
'important  moral  and  reli^ous  omsequences.  Some  one 
will  perhaps  inquire,  Is  it  possible,  is  ft  in  the  nature  of 
things,  &at  we  should  be  able  to  recall  the  millions  of 
little  acts  and  feelings  which  hare  transpired  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  lives  f  Let  such  an  inquirer  be  induced  to 
condder,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  memory  has  its  fixed 
laws,  in  virtue  of  which  the  mental  exercises  are  recalled ; 
and  that  there  can  be  Ibund  no  direct  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  such  laws  ever  wholly  ceasing  to  exist  lliat 
the  operation  of  those  laws  appears  to  he  weaken^,  and 
is  in  fact  weakened,  I7  lapse  of  time,  is  admitted ;  but 
while  the  frequ^cy,  promptness,  and  strength  of  theii 
action  may  be  dimmished  m  ai^  assij^iaUe  degree,  the 
laws  themselves  yet  remain*  This  is  the  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  at  &est  obviously  and  plainly  presents  iiadf; 
and,  we  may  venture  to  add,  is  recommended  by  common 
experience. 

It  is  kiHTwn  to  every  (me,  that  thoughts  and  feeling 
sometimes  unexpected^  recur  which  had  slumbered  m 
forgetfulness  for  years.  Days,  and  months,  and  years 
have  rolled  on;  new  scenes  and  situations  occupy  us; 
and  all  we  felt,  and  saw,  and  experienced  in  those  former 
dajrs  and  years,  appears  to  be  clothed  in  impenetrable 
darkness.  But  suddenly  some  unexpected  event,  the 
aght  of  a  waterfall,^  of  a  forest,  of  a  house,  a  pecuUarly 
pleasant  or  gloomy  day,  a  mere  change  of  countenance, 
a  virord,  almost  anytmng  we  can  imagine,  arouses  the 
soul,  and  gives  a  new  and  vigorous  turn  to  its  meditations. 
At  such  a  moment  we  are  astonished  at  the  novel  revela- 
tions which  are  made,  the  recollections  which  are  called 
forth,  the  resurrections  of  withered  hopes  and  perished 
sorrows,  of  scenes  and  companionships  that  seemed  to  be 
utterly  lost 

i   "  Lulled  in  the  countless  chambera  of  the  biain, 
I      Our  thoQ^ts  are  linked  by  m«iy:a  hidden  chain. 
.  .   Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies.'* 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  faint  exhibition  of  that  perfect  resto- 
ration of  thought  which  Bacon  and  other  philosophic  minds 
biKve  supposed  to  be  possible.    But  if  the  statement  be 
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correct,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  circumstance  among  othecs 
in  suppcn-t  of  that  sentiment,  although  of  subordinate 
weight 

^  168.  Mental  action  quickened  by  influence  on  the  physical  system. 

The  ability  of  the  mind  to  restore  its  past  experiences^ 
depends^  in  some  degree,  on  the  state  of  the  physical  sys- 
tern.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  connexion  existing 
between  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  that  a  reciprocal 
influence  is  exercised.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
mental  action  is  ordinarily  increased  or  diminished,  ac- 
cording as  the  body -is  more  or  less  affected.  And  may 
not  the  exercise  of  the  laws  of  memonr  be  quickened,  as 
well  as  the  action  of  other  powers  I  While  it  is  admitted 
that  an  influence  on  the  body  exerts  an  influence  on  th* 
mind,  may  it  not  be  true  that  this  c^eneral  influence  some* 
times  takes  the  particular  shape  of  exciting  the  recollec- 
tion, and  of  restoring  long-past  events  ? 

TTiere  are  various  facts  having  a  bearing  on  this  inqm* 
ry,  and  which  seem  to  show  that  such  suggestions  are  not 
wholly  destitute  of  foundation. — ^It  appears,  for  instance, 
from  the  statements  of  persons  who  have  been  on  the 
pomt  of  drowning,  but  have  been  rescued  from  that  situ^ 
ation,  that  the  operations  of  their  minds  were  pecuUarly 
quickened.  In  this  wonderful  activity  of  the  mental  prin- 
ciple, the  whole  past  life,  with  its  thousand  minute  mci- 
dents,  has  almost  simultaneously  passed  before  them,  and 
been  viewed  as  in  a  mirror.  Scenes  and  situations  long 
gone  by,  and  associates  not  seen  for  years,  and  perhaps 
buried  and  disserved  in  the  grave,  came  rushing  m  upon 
the  field  of  intellectual  vision  in  all  the  activity  and  dis- 
tmctness  of  real  existence. 

If  siich  be  the  general  experience  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
it  confirms  a  number  of  important  views ;  -placing  beyond 
doubt  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  mind  and 
body ;  that  the  mental  operation  is  siisceptible  of  being 
quickened ;  and  that  such  increase  of  action  may  be  at- 
tributable, in  part  at  least,  to  an  influence  on  the  body. 
The  proximate  cause  of  the  great  acceleration  of  the  in- 
tellectual acts,  in  cases  of  drowning,  appears  to  be  (as 
will  be  found  to  be  the  fact  in  manj  other  siaular  cases) 
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an  affection  of  the  brain.  That  is  to  say ;  in  consequence 
of  the  suspension  of  respiration,  the  blood  is  prevented 
firom  readily  circulating  through  the  lungs,  and  hence 
becomes  acciunulated  in  the  brain.  It  would  seem  that 
the  blood  is  never  thrown  into  the-brain  in  unusual  quan- 
tities without  being  attended  with  unusual  mental  affec- 
tions.' 

^  169    Other  instances  of  quickened  mental  action,  and  of  a  restoration 
of  thoughts. 

The  doctrine  which  has  been  proposed,  that  the  mental 
action  may  be  quickened,  and  *hat  there  may  be  a  resto- 
ration or  remembrance  of  all  former  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, is  undoubtedly  to  be  received  or  rejected  in  view  of 
facts.  The  only  questii/n  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  is, 
What  is  truth  1   And  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  the  truth  V 

If  the  facts  which  have  been  referred  to  be  not  enough 
to  enable  one  to  form  an  opinion,  there  are  others  of  a 
like  tendency,  and  in  a  less  uncertain  form.  A  powerful 
disease,  while  at  some  times  it  prostrates  the  mind,  at 
others  imparts  to  it  a  more  intense  action.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  recent  work  (although  the  cause  of 
the  mental  excitement,  in  the  instance  mentbned  in  it,  is 
not  stated)  may  properly  be  appealed  to  in  this  connex- 
ion.— ^^  Past  feelings,  even  should  they  be  those  of  out 
earliest  moments  of  infancy,  never  cease  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  law  of  association,  and  they  are  constant- 
ly liable  to  be  renovated,  even  to  the  latest  perioil  of  life, 
although  they  may  be  in  so  faint  a  state  as  not  to  be  the 
object  of  consciousness. 

"  It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  cause  of  mental  excitement 
may  so  act  upon  a  sequence  of  extremely  faint  feelings, 
as  to  render  ideas,  of  which  the  mind  had  long  been  pre- 
viously unconscious,  vivid  objects  of  consciousness.  Thus 
it  is  recorded  of  a  female  in  France,  that  while  she  was 
subjected  to  such  an  influence,  the  memory  of  the  Armer- 
ican  language,  which  she  had  lost  since  she  was  a  child, 
Kuddenly  returned."* 

^  170.  Effect  on  the  memory  of  a  severe  attack  of  fever. 

We  may  add  here  the  following  account  of  the  mental 
•  Hibb«rt*»  Phao«)pby  of  Apparitions,  part  iv.»  chapter  ▼. 
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affections  of  an  intelligent  American  traveller.  He  was 
travelling  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  suffered  the  com- 
mon lot  of  visitants  from  other  climates,  in  being  taken 
down  with  a  bilious  fever. — ^^  As  very  few  live,"  he  re- 
marks, ^^  to  record  the  issue  of  a  siclmess  like  mine,  and 
''IS  you  have  requested  me,  and  as  I  have  promised  to  be 
particular,  I  will  relate  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
disease.  And  it  b  in  my  view  dearable,  in  the  bitter  ag- 
ony of  such  diseases,  that  more  of  the  symptoms,  sensar 
tions,  and  sulferings  should  be  recorded  than  have  been  ;• 
and  that  others  in  similar  predicaments  may  know  that 
some  before  them  have  had  sufferings  like  theirs,  and  have 
survived  them. 

^'  1  haii  had  a  fever  before,  and  had  risen  and  been  dress- 
ed every  day.  But  in  this,  with  the  first  day,  I  was  pros- 
trated to  infantile  weaknesi^  and  felt  with  its  first  attack 
that  it  was  a  thing  very  different  from  what  I  had  yet 
experienced.  Paroxysms  of  derangem^it  occurred  the 
third  day,  and  this  was  to  me  a  new  state  of  mind.  That 
state  of  (iUsease  in  which  partial  derangement  is  nuxed 
with  a  consciousness  generally  sound,  and  a  sensibility 
pretematuraUy  excited,  I  should  suppose  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  all  its  forms.  At  the  same  time  that  I  was 
unable  to  recc^nise  my  friends,  I  was  informed  that  my 
memory  was  more  than  ordirmUy  exact  and  retentive^ 
and  that  I  repeated  whole  passages  in  the  different  Ian" 
guageSf  which  1  knew  with  entire  accuracy.  1  redtedt 
without  losing  or  misplacing  a  wordy  a  passage  of  poetry , 
tohich  I  could  not  so  rej^at  after  I  had  recovered  my 
ItcaUh;'  &c.* 

^171.  Approval  and  illustrations  of  these  riews  from  Coleridge. 

An  opinion  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  durabih- 
ty  of  memory,  and  the  ultimate  restoration  of  thought 
and  feelmg,  is  expressed  in  the  Biogr/phia  Literaru  of 
Coleridge,  in  an  article  on  the  Laws  of  association.  In 
confirmation  of  it,  the  writer  intrdduces  a  statement  of 
certain  facts  which  became  known  to  him  m  a  tour  in 
Gewnany  in  1798„to  the  following  effect 
In  a  Catholic  town  of  Germany,  a  young  woman  of 
•  Flinrs  RecoUectiont  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mittisffippi,  letter  xiv. 

Q2 
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four  or  five-and-twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor  wnte, 
was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  durine  which  she  vras 
incessantly  talking  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  with  much 
pomp  and  distinctness  of  enunciation.    The  case  attract- 
ed mudi  attention,  and  many  sentences  which  die  utter- 
ed, being  taken  down  by  some  learned  persons  pres^it, 
were  found  to  be  coherent  and  intelligible,  each  for  itself, 
but  with  little  or  no  connexion  with  eadv  other.    Of  the 
Hebrew  only  a  small  portion  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible ; 
the  remainder  was  that  form  of  Hebrew  which  is  usually 
called  Rabbinic    Ignorant,  and  simple,  and  harmless,  as 
this  young  woman  was  known  to  be,  no  one  suq)ected 
any  deception ;  and  no  explanation  could  for  a  loi^  time 
be  ^ven,  although  inquiries  were  made  for  that  purpose 
in  different  famiSes  where  she  had  redded  as  a  servant 
Through  the  zeal,  however,  and  philosophical  spirit  of 
a  young  physician,  all  the  necessary  information  was  in  the 
end  obtained.    The  woman  was  of  poc^^arents,  and  at 
nine  years  of  age  had  been  kmdly  taken  to  be  broiiebi 
up  by  an  old  Protestant  minister,  who  lived  at  some  ms- 
tance.    He  was  a  very  learned  man ;  bein^  not  only  a 
great  Hebraist,  but  acquainted  also  with  Rabbimcal  wri- 
tings, the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  &c.    The  passages 
which  had  been  taken  down  in  the  delirious  ravings  of 
the  yoimg  woman,  were  found  by  the  physician  predser 
ly  to  agree  with  passages  in  some  books  in  those  lan- 
guages wbich  had  formerly  belonged  to  him.    But  these 
tacts  were  not  a  flill  explanation  of  the  case.    It  appear- 
ed, on  further  inquiry,  that  the  patriarchal  Protestant  had 
been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  walking  up  and  down 
a  passage  of  his  house,  into  which  the  kitchen  door  open- 
ed, and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice  out  of  his  fa 
vottrite  books.    This  attracted  the  notice  of  the  poor  and 
ignorant  domestic  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  family ; 
me  passages  made  an  impression  on  her  memory ;  and  al- 
though probably  for  a  long  time  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
recollection  when  in  health,  they  were  at  last  vividly  re- 
stored, and  were  uttered  in  the  way  above  mentioned,  in 
•onsequence  of  thie  feverish  state  of  the  physical  system, 
irticmarly  of  the  brain. 
From  this  instance,  and  from  several  others  of  the 
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tane  kind,  which  Mr.  Coleridge  Bsserts  can  be  brought 
tip,  he  is  inclined  to  educe  the  following  portions  or  in* 
fereiices. — (1.)  Our  thoughts  may,  for  an  mdefinite  time, 
exist  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  existed  originally, 
and^n  a  latent  or  impercq>tible  state. — (2.)  As  a  feTei>> 
bh  state  of  the  brain  (and,  of  course,  any  other  peculiari>« 
ty  in  the  bodily  condition)  cannot  create  thought  itself 
nor  make  any  approximation  to  it,  but  can  only  operate 
as  an  excitement  or  quickener  to  the  intellectual  princi 
pie,  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  all  thoughts  are,  in 
themselves,  imperishable^— (3.)  In  order  greatly  to  in- 
erease  the  power  of  the  intellect,  he  sij^poses  it  would 
require  only  a  different  organization  of  its  material  ac- 
companiment.— (4.)  And,  therefore,  he  concludes  the 
book  of  final  judgment,  wliich  the  Scriptures  inform  us 
will  at  the  last  day  be  presented  before  the  individuals  of 
the  human  race,  may  be  no  other  than  the  investment  of 
the  soul  with  a  celestiai  instead  of  zterrestrial  body ;  and 
that  this  may  be  sufficient  to  restore  the  perfect  record  of 
the  multitude  of  its  past  experiences.  He  supposes  it 
may  be  altogether  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  lining 
spirit,  that  heaven  and  earth  should  sooner  pass  away^ 
than  that  a  single  act  or  thought  should  be  loosened  and 
effectually  struck  off  from  ihe  great  chain  of  its  qpera- 
^ons. — ^In  giving  these  conclusions,  the  exact  language  of 
the  writet  has  not  been  followed,  but  the  statement  made 
will  be  found  to  give  what  clesurly  seems  to  have  been 
his  meaning. 

^  I7».  Ai^lication  of  the  principles  of  thie  chapter  to  education. 

^Vhether  the  consideratioiis  which  have  been  brought 
forward  lead  satisfactorily  to  the  conclusion  of  the  dura- 
tion of  memory,  and  of  the  possible  restoration  of  all 
mental  exercises,  ftiust  of,  course  be  subimtted  to  each 
one's  private  judgment.  But  on  the  supposition  that  they 
do,  it  must  occur  to  every  one,  that  certain  practical 
applications  closely  connect  themselves  with  this  subject 
—The  principle  in  question  has,  among  other  things,  a 
bearii^  oh  the  education  of  the  young ;  furnishing  a  new 
reason  for  the  utmost  circumspection  in  conducting  it 
The  tenn  education,  in  its  application  to  the  human  mmd 
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is  very  extensiye ;  it  includes  the  example  imd  advice  of 
parents,  and  the  influence  of  associates,  as  well  as  more 
direct  and  formal  instruction.  Now  if  the  doctrine  under 
consideration  be  true,  it  follows  &at  a  single  remark  of  a 
profligate  and  injurious  tendency,  made  by  a  parent  or 
some  other  person  in  the  presence  of  a  child,  though  f(»r« 
gotten  and  neglected  at  the  time,  may  be  suddenly  and 
Tividly  recalled  some  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  years 
after.  It  may  be  restored  to  the  mind  by  a  multitude  of 
unforeseen  circumstances,  and  even  those  of  the  most  tri- 
fling kind ;  and  even  at  the  late  period  when  the  voice 
that  uttered  it  is  silent  in  the  grave,  may  exert  a  most 
pernicious  influence.  It  may  lead  to  unkindness ;  it  may 
be  seized  and  cherished  as  a  justification  of  secret  moral 
and  religious  delinquencies ;  it  may  prompt  to  a  violation 
of  pubUc  laws ;  and  in  a  multitude  of  ways  conduct  to 
sin,  to  ignominy,  and  wretchedness.  Great  care,  there* 
fore,  ought  to  be  taken,  not  to  utter  unadvised,  false,  and 
evil  sentiments  in  the  hearing  of  the  young,  in  the  vain 
expectation  that  they  will  do  no  hurt,  because  they  will 
be  speedily  and  irrecoverably  lost 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  great  care  and  pains  should 
be  taken  to  introduce  truth  into  the  mind,  and  all  correct 
moral  and  religious  principles.  Suitably  impress  on  the 
mind  of  a  child  the  existence  of  a  CSrod,  and  his  parental 
authority ;  teach  the  pure  and  benevolent  outlines  of  the 
Redeemer's  character,  and  the  great  truths  and  hopes  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  these  instructions  form  essential  links  in 
the  grand  chain  of  memory,  which  no  change  of  circum- 
stances, nor  lapse  of  time,  nor  combination  of  power,  can 
ever  wholly  strike  out.  They  have  their  place  assigned 
them ;  and  thou^  they  may  be  concealed,  they  cannot 
be  obliterated.  They  may  perhaps  cease  to  exercise  their 
appropriate  influence,  and  not  be  recalled  for  years ;  the 
pressure  of  the  business  and  of  the  cares  of  life  may  have 
diiven  them  out  from  every  prominent  position,  and  bu- 
ried them  for  a  time.  But  the  period  of  their  resurrec- 
tion is  always  at  hand,  although  it  may  not  be  possible 
for  the  limited  knowledge  of  man  to  detect  the  signs  of 
it.  Perhaps,  in  the  hour  of  temptation  to  crime,  they 
come  forth  like  forms  and  voices  from  the  dead,  and  with 
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more  (ban  thdr  original  freshness  and  power ;  perhaps,  in 
the  hour  of  misfortune,  in  the  prison-house,  or  m  the  laud 
of  banbhment,  they  pay  their  visitations,  and  impart  a 
consolation  wluch  nothing  else  could  have  supplied ;  they 
come  with  the  angel  tones  of  parental  reproof  and  lo\e, 
and  preserve  the  purity  and  check  the  deqK)ndency  of 
the  soul. 

4  173.  Connexion  of  this  doctrine  with  the  final  judgment  and  a  future  life. 

There  remains  one  remark  more,  of  a  practical  nature, 
to  be  made. — ^The  views  which  have  been  proposed  in 
respect  to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  all  mental  experien- 
ces, may  be  regarded  as  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
Word.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  mental  princi- 
ple which,  on  a  fair  interpretation,  is  laid  down  in  that 
sacred  book,  will  be  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
common  experience  of  mankind.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  in  respect  to  a  future  judgment,  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  involve  considerations  relative  to  man's  intellect- 
ual and  moral  condition.  In  various  passages  they  ex« 
plicitly  teach  that  the  Saviour  in  the  last  day  shall  judge 
the  world,  and  that  all  shall  be  judged  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  wheth- 
er they  be  evil.  But  an  objection  has  sometimes  been 
raised  of  this  sort,  that  we  can  never  feel  the  justice  of 
that  decision  without  a  knowledge  of  our  whole  past  life 
on  which  it  is  founded,  and  that  this  is  impossible.  It 
was  probably  this  olyection  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had  in 
view,  when  he  proposed  the  opinion,  that  the  dothing  of 
the  soul  with  a  celestial  instead  of  a  terrestrial  body, 
would  be  sufficient  to  restore  the  perfect  record  of  its 
past  experiences. 

In  reference  to  this  objection  to  tiie  scriptural  doctrine 
of  a  final  judgment,  the  remark  naturally  presents  itself, 
that  it  seems  to  derive  its  plausibility  chiefly  from  an  im- 
perfect view  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  It 
vs  thought  that  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  our  whole  past 
life,  because  it  is  utterly  forgottei),  and  is,  therefore,  whol- 
ly irrecoverable.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  nothing 
is  wholly  forgotten ;  the  probabilinr  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  recall  our  past  thoughts  may  be  greatly  diminished. 
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bat  it  does  not  become  wholly  ex&dct  The  po\?er  ol 
reminiscence  slumbers,  bat  does  not  die.  At  the  Ju(% 
m^t-day,  we  are  entirely  at  libertj^  to  suppose,  from  wha< 
we  know  of  the  mind,  that  it  will  awaike,  that  it  will 
summon  up  thought  and  feeling  from  its  hidden  r<Htesses 
and  will  clearly  present  bdcnre  us  the  peifect  form  and 
representation  of  the  past 

^  Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 
So  darkly  of  departed  years, 
la  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 
And  all  that  w.a8,  at  once  appears.  ** 


CHAPTER  IX. 

REASONING 
^  174.  Reasoning  a  source  jI  ^deas  and  knowledge. 

Leavino  the  consideration  of  the  memoi^,  we  are  neict 
to  examine  the  power  of  Reasowig ;  &  sub^ec^  of  inquiry 
abundantly  interestii^  in  itsdf,  and  also  m  consequenqe 
of  its  bdng  one  of  th^  leading  and  fruiful  sources  of  In- 
ternal knowledge.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  opera* 
tions  of  this  faculty,  we  are  indebted,  as  was  seen  in  a 
former  chapter,  to  Consciou^ess,  which  gives  us  our  di- 
rect knowledge  of  all  other  mental  acts.  But  it  will  be 
remarked,  that  Reasoning  is  pot  identical  with,  or  involve 
ed  in,  Consciousness.  If  consciousness  give  us  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  act  of  reasoning,  the  reasoning  power,  opera 
ting  within  its  own  limits  and  in  its  own  right,  gives  us  ^ 
knowledge  of  other  things.  It  is  a  source  of  perceptioqs 
and  knowledge  which  we  p^fobably  could  not  possess  in 
any  oHx&r  way. 

Without  the  aid  of  Original  Suggestion,  it  docs  not  ap* 
pear  how  we  could  have  a  knowledge  of  our  existence  j 
without  Consciouimess,  we  should  not  have  a  knowledge 
of  our  mental  operations;  without  Relative  Suggestion 
or  Judgment,  which  is  also  a  di^t^ict  source  of  knowl- 
edge^ there  would  be  no  Reasoning  |  and,  unasked  by 
Reasoning,  we  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  relations 
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of  ihost  Hm^  which  cannbt  be  conqpared  wUhoiit  the 
aid  of  int^nnediate  propositioiis.  The  reasonbg  power 
therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  distinct  fountain 
of  thought,  which,  as  compared  with. the  other  sources  of 
knowledge  just  mentioned,  opens  itself  still  further  in  the 
recesses  of  the  Intanal  Litelfect ;  and  as  it  is  later  in 
its  developement,  so  it  comes  forik  with  proportionallj 
^eater  efficiency.  Accordingly,  Degerando,  in  his  trea- 
tise entitled  De  /a  GreTtero^iiimc^  Connoissonce^,  expressly 
and  very  justly  rismaiks,  after  having  spoken  of  juqgment 
or  Retative  Suggestion  as  a  distinct  soiHrce  of  knowledge ; 
I^The  Reascmmg  faculty  s^so  serves  to  enrich  us  with 
ideas ;  for  there  are  many  relations  so  complicated  or  re- 
mote, that  one  act  of  judgment  is  not  sufficient  to  discov- 
er them.  A  series  of  ju&mentis  or  process  of  reasoning 
is  therefore  necessary.''-— But  we  would  not  be  understood 
to  limit  the  results  of  reasoning,  ccmsidered  as  a  distinct 
sourceof  knowledge,  to  a  few  sunple  eoiikep^ovBj  such  as 
the  discov^,  in  a  ^ven  case,  df  the  mere  relation  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  It  sustains  the  higher  office 
of  brmging  to  light  the  gi^^t  prindplesand  hidden  truths 
6f  nature;  it  reveals  to  the  inquisitive  and  delighted  mind 
a  multitude  of  fruitfid  and  comprehensive  views,  ynhich 
could  not  otherwise  be  obtained ;  and  invests  men,  and 
nature,  and  events  with  a  new  character. 

^  175.  Definition  of  reasoning,  and  of  propositions. 

Reasoiiin^  may  be  defined  the  mental  process  or  oper- 
ation whereby  we  deduce  eondusions  from  two  or  more 
propositions  premised.-^A  train  of  reascming  n)ay  be  re« 
garded,  therefore,  as  a  whole  ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  made  up 
0(  separate  and  subordinate  parts.  These  elementary 
parts  are  usually  termed  Pnoeosmc^9 ;  and  h^fote  we  can 
proceed  with  advantage  in  the  further  ^nsideration  of 
reasoning;  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  a  brief  explanatioii 
of  them. 

A  PBOPOsmoN  has  been  defined  to  be  a  verbal  repre* 
sentation  of  some  perception,  act,  or  affection  of  the  mmd. 
— ^Accordingly,  when  we  speak  of  a  Proposition,  we  are 
usually  undeistood'  to  mean  some  m^tal  percqiticm  df 
odmbuudiQii  of  perceptions,  expressed  and  Ipud  out  befcm 
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08  in  words.  Although  such  ^eems  to  be  th^  ordinal) 
meaning  of  the  term,  we  may  admit  the  possibilib^  of  prop- 
ositions existing  wholly  in  the  mind,  without  being  ex- 
pressed in  words.  Mr.  Locke  expressly  speaks  of  mental 
proportions,  or  those  states  of  mind  where  two  or  more 
ideas  are  combined  together  previous  to  their  being  im* 
bodied  and  set  forth  in  the  forms  of  language. 

The  parts  of  the  proposition  are,  ( 1.)  Tli^  subject,  or 
that  concerning  which  something  is  either  asserted  or  de- 
nied, commanded  or  inquired.  (2.)  The  predicate,  or 
that  which  is  asserted,  denied,  commanded,  or  inquired 
concerning  the  subject  (3.)  The  copula,  by  which  the 
two  other  parts  are  connected.— In  these  two  pr(^)06itions, 
Csesar  was  brave. 
Men  are  fallible. 
Men  and  Cispar  are  the  subjects ;  fallible  and  brave  are 
the  predicates ;  are  and  loas  are  the  copulas. 

Proportions  fiave  been  divided,  (1.)  Into  sriple,  or 
those  whose  subject  and  predicate  are  composed  of  single 
words,  as  in  this : 

Benevolence  is  co*^amendable. 

(2.)  Into  complex,  or  those  where  the  subject  and 
predicate  consist  of  a  number  of  words,  as  in  th^ : 
Faithfulness  in  religion  is  followed  by  peace  of  mind. 

(3.)  Into  modal,  where  the  copula  is  qualified  by  some 
word  or  words,  representing  the  manner  or  possibility  of 
the  agreement  or  discrepancy  between  the  subject  and 
predicate,  as  in  these : 

Men  of  learning  can  exert  an  influence ; 
Wars  may  sometimes  be  just 

PROPosmoNs,  more  or  less  involved,  are  necessary  parts 
in  every  process  of  reasoning.  They  may  be  compared 
to  the  separate  and  disjointed  blocks  of  marble  which  are 
destined  to  enter  into  the  formation  of  some  edifice ;  the 
completed  process  of  reasoning  is  the  edifice,  the  propo- 
sitions are  the  materials. 

^  176.  Process  of  the  mind  in  all  cases  of  reasoning. 

Leaving  the  consideration  of  its  subonlinate  parts  or 
diements,  we  are  farther  to  conader  the  general  nature 
<tf  reasoning;  in  other  words,  we  are  to  examine  the 
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character  of  the  complex  mental  pocess  inTohrel  in  dMt 
term.  The  dt^nition  given  of  reasoning,  it  will  be  re* 
'  membered,  was,  that  it  is  the  mental  process  by  iiriiich 
we  deduce  conclusions  from  two  or  more  propositioDS 
pr^nised.  Hence  there  will  be  in  every  such  process  a 
succes^n  of  proportions,  never  less  than  two,  and  often 
a  much  greater  number.  The  propositions  often  follow 
each  other  with  much  regularity ;  and  hence  not  mifire- 
quently  we  consider  the  arrangement  of  them  as  entirely 
arbitrary.  This  is  a  mistaken  supposition.  It  is  true, 
when  a  number  of  ideas  or  propositions  are  presented 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  mind  puts  forth  a  yolition, 
or  exercises  choice,  in  selecting  one  idea  or  proposition  in 
preference  to  another.  But  the  ideas  or  propositions  from 
which  the  choice  is  made,  and  without  the  presence  of 
which  it  could  not  be  made,  are  not  brought  into  exist 
ence  by  a  direct  volition,  and,  th^efore,  mere  arbitrary 
creations;  but  are  suggested  by  the  laws  of  association 

^  177.  Illustration  of  the  preceding  statement. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  said,  we  will  sup* 
pose  an  argument  on  the  justice  and  expediency  of  capi- 
tal punishments  in  ordinary  cases.  The  disputant  fint 
denies,  in  general  terms,  the  right  whidi  sodal  combina- 
lions  have  assumed  of  ca{Ntally  punishing  ofibnces  of  a 
c£ght  nature.  But,  before  con^dering  the  cases  he  hasi 
particularly  in  view,  he  remarks  on  the  right  of  capital 
punishment  for  murder;  he  admits,  we  willsuppose,  that 
the  principle  of  self-defence  gives  such  a  right.  He  then 
takes  up  the  case  of  stealing,  and  contends  that  we  have 
no  right  to  punidb  the  tiiief  with  death,  because  no  such 
right  is  given  by  the  laws  of  nature ;  for,  befcwe  the  for- 
mation of  the  civil  compact,  the  institution  of  property,  as 
a  matter  of  civil  and  judicial  regulation,  was  not  known. 
He  then  considers  the  nature  Sf  civil  society,  and  con- 
tends that,  in  the  formation  of  the  social  compact,  no 
such  extraordinary  power  as  that  of  putting  to  death  for 
stealing,  or  other  crimes  of  amilar  aggravation,  could 
have  been  implied  in  that  compact,  because  it  never  was 
possessed  by  those  who  formed  it,  &c. 

Here  is  an  argument,  made  up  df  a  number  of  jNEopo- 
R 
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sttions,  and  carried  on,  as  znay  be  sui^>osed^  to  a  ^ot 
GOi^erable  length.  And  in  this  argument,  as  in  aJU 
others,  every  proposition  is,  in  the  first  instance,  suggest*  . 
ed  fay  the  laws  of  association;  it  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of 
arbitrary  volition.  The  disputant  first  states  the  incpiiry 
in  general  terms;  he  then  considers  the  particular  case 
of  murder;  the  crime  of  theft  is  next  considered;  and 
this  is  examined,  first,  in  reference  to  neural  law^  and 
afterward  in  reference  to  civil  law. — ^And  this  conseco* 
tion  of  propositions  takes  place  in  essentially  the  same 
way  as  when  the  aght  of  a  stranger  in  the  crowd  suggests 
the  image  of  an  old  firiend,  and  the  friend  suggests  the 
village  of  his  residence,  and  the  vilk^e  si^gests  an  an- 
cient ruin  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  ruin  suggests 
warriors  and  battles  of  odier  days. — It  is  true  that  otiier 
proportions  may  have  been  suggested  at  the  same  tin^ 
imd  the  disputant  may  have  hadXis  choice  between  them» 
but  this  was  all  the  durect  voluntary  power  which  be  pos* 


^  178.  Grounds  of  the  selection  of  propositions. 

A  number  of  {HTopositions  are  presented  to  the  mind  by 
the  principles  of  association ;  the  person  who  carries  on 
die  process  of  reasoning  makes  his  selection  among  them. 
But  it  is  reasonable  to  mquire,  How^it  happens  that  there 
is  such  a  suitableness  or  agreement  in  the  propositions,  as 
(hey  are  successively  adopted  into  the  train  of  reasonii^  1 
And  this  se^ns  to  be  no  other  than  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cuinstances  under  whidi  the  choke  of  than  is  made,  or 
the  grounds  of  the  selecti<m. 

I^t  it  be  con^dered,  then,  that  in  all  ai^poents,  wheth- 
er moral  or  demonstrative,  there  is  some  general  subject 
on  which  the  evidence  is  made  to  bear ;  there  is  some 
point  m  parlicularto  be  examined.  In  reference  to  these 
general  outlines  we  have  a  prevailing  and  permanent 
desire.  This  desire  is  not  only  a  ^eat  help  in  giving 
quickness  and  strength  to  the  laws  of  association,  but 
exercises  also  a  very  considerable  indirect  infli^ence  in 
giving  an  ap(H*opriate  character  to  the  thoii^ts  which 
are  suggested  by  those  laws  Hence  the  great  body  of 
Ibe  poopositions  whicb  ar#  at  such  times  brcHight  up«  will 
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be  found  to  have  a  greats  or  less  reference  to  liie  gen- 
eral subject  These  are  all  voy  rapidly  compared  by  the 
'  nsiiid  with  those  outlines  in  regard  to  which  its  feeJines 
of  desire  are  exercised,  or  with  what  we  usually  term^e 
point  to  be  proved. — ^Here  the  mind,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  susc^tibility  of  feelings  of  relation  which  we  have 
already  seen  it  to  possess,  immediate^  discovers  the  suit- 
ableness or  want  rf  suitableness^  the  agreement  or  want 
of  agreement,  of  the  propositions  presented  to  it,  to  the 
general  subjects  Tiaa  perception  of  ligre^nent  or  disa- 
greement, which  is  one  of  ttiose  relative  feelings  of  which 
me  mind  is,  from  its  very  native,  held  to  be  susceptible, 
exists  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  mental  constitution.  AH 
that  can  profitably  be  said  in  relation  to  it,  is  the  mere 
statement  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  found  to  exist — ^Those  propositions  whidi  are 
judged  by  the  mind,  in  the  exercise  of  that  capacity  which 
its  Ureator  has  given  it,  to  possess  a  congruity  or  agree- 
ment with  the  general  subject  or  jjoint  to  be  proved,  are 
permitted  by  it  to  enter  in,  as  continuous  parts  of  the  ar- 
gument And  in  this  way  a  series  of  propositions  rises 
up,  aJl  having  reference  to  (toe  ultimate  purpose,  re^ar, 
appropriate,  and  in  their  issue  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  different  degrees  of  assent-^Tfis  ex|danation  will 
apply  not  only  to  the  supposed  argument  in  the  last  sec- 
tion, which  is  an  instance  of  moral  reasoning,  but  will 
hold  good  essentially  of  all  other  instances,  of  whatever 
land.  The  diflerence  in  the  various  kinds  of  reasoning 
con^sts  less  in  the  mental  process  than  itf  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  compared  together,  and  in  the  conditions  at- 
tending them. 

^  1T9.  lUMoning  IrnpUet  the  exuitence  of  tntecedent  or  assaxned 
pfopositions. 

In  attempting  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  reascm-* 
ing  power,  it  is  to  be  T«narked  further,  that  reasoiBi]^, 
both  in  its  inception  smd  its  proseeution,  has  this  charac- 
terise, that  it  neceissarily  proceeds,  in  a  great  decree, 
upon  assumptions.  As  every  deductive  process  impues  a 
comparison  of  propiositi!>ns,  tiiere  must,  of  course,  be  some 
mopositiond  giten,  by  the  aid  (^  which  tiie  comparisontf' 
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prosecuted.  There  must  be  sometlibg  assumed  as  known, 
by  means  of  which  to  find  out  what  is  unknown.  Accord- 
ingly,  aflsumed  propositions  (either  those  whidi  are  known 
to  be  true,  or,  for  tibe  purposes  of  argument,  are  regarded 
as  such)  are  always  found  at  the  commencement  of  the 
series;  and  they  are  also  introduced  firequently  in  its 
progress,  particularly  in  Moral  reasoning  But  the  prop- 
ortions whidi  are  assumed  are  not  always  expr^sed; 
especially  those  which,  firom  the  circumstance  of  iheir 
bemg  r^res^itativ  e  of  elementary  convictions  of  the  un- 
derstandmg,  are  denominated  primary  truths. 

"In  every  process  of  reascming,"  says  Abercrombie, 
^we  proceed  by  founding  one  step  upon  another  which 
has  gone  before  it;  and  when  we  trace  such  a  process 
backward,  wo  must  arrive  at  certain  truths  which  are  rec- 
ognised as  fundamental,  requiring  no  proof  and  admits 
ting  of  none.'' 

^  180.  Further  considerations  on  this  subject. 

But  when  we  say  that  reasoning  proceeds  ujKrn  as- 
sumpticms,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  proportions  which  are  unknown  or  doubtful 
The  propositions  which  are  referred  to,  are  assumed  in 
reference  to  the  reasomng  power,  and  not  in  reference 
to  other  sources  of  knowledge  which  the  understandk^ 
posseses  besides  reasoning.  Whatever  things  are  knovm 
t^  Original  Suggestion,  whatever  are  known  by  Con- 
sciousness, or  by  the  direct  communication  of  the  Senses, 
or  by  undoubted  Memorjr  or  Testimony,  as  they  cannot 
be  made  clearer  by  reasoning,  but  fully  command  our  be- 
lief of  themselves,  are  at  once  adopted  by  reasoning  into 
its  own  processes,  and  employed  as  helps  in  eliciting  the 
remote  and  unpercrived  tnitlis  which  it  is  in  search  o£ 
But,  as  has  been  intimated,  this  adoption  is  not  always  a 
formal  and  acknowledged  one,  but  often  ^aitly  and  by 
implication.  No  one  would  think  of  •formally  and  rq>eat- 
ediy  enunciating,  as  he  advances  in  an  ai^um^it,  the  truth 
of  his  own  existence  or  of  his  personal  identity  j  and  not 
much  more  would  he  think  of  enunciating  that  eyery  efied 
has  its  cause,  or  that  nature  is  uniform  in  n^  operatioiis,  or 
<^ai  a  combinatiofl  of  means  con^iriiig  to  a  particular  end 
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indicates  intellig^ice;  truths  which  are  so  essential  md 
fiuniliar  to  the  human  intdlect,  that  we  daily  base  the 
most  important  conclusions  upon  them,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  scarcely  think  of  their  existence. 

$181.  Of  difierencet  in  the  power  of  reitoniog. 

The  faculty  of  reasomng  exists  in  different  individuals 
in  very  different  degrees.  There  is  the  same  diversity 
here  which  is  found  to  exist  in  respect  to  every  other  men- 
tal susceptibility  and  maital  process.  In  some  persons  it 
is  not  even  powerful  enough  to  meet  the  ordinary  exigen- 
cies of  life,  and  hardly  rescues  its  possessor  firom  the 
impi:^tion  of  idiocy ;  in  others,  it  devices  human  nature, 
and  bestows  extraordinanr  grasp  and  penetration.  And 
between  the  extremes  of  extraordinary  expansion  and 
marked  imbecility,  there  are  multitudes  of  dironct  grades, 
ahnost  every  possible  variety. 

This  difference  depends  on  various  causes. — (L)  It  will 
depend,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  amount  of  knowledge 
winch  ihe  reasoner  possesses.  No  man  can  permanency 
sustain  the  reputation  of  great  ability  in  argument  with- 
out having  previously  secured  a  large  fund  of  Knowledge  as 
its  basis.  And  we  may  add,  that  no  man  can  reason  well 
on  any  ^ven  subject,  unless  he  has  especially  prepared 
faimsdf  m  reference  to  that  subject  All  reasoning  im- 
^  plies  a  comparison  of  ideas ;  or,  more  prc^erly,  a  oompar- 
json  of  propoi^tions,  or  of  facts  stated  in  propositions 
Of  course,  where  there  is  no  knowledge  on  any  given 
subject,  where  there  is  no  accumulation  of  facts,  there  can 
be  no.  possibilitv  of  reasoning;  and  where  the  Imowledge  ^ 
is  mudi  limited,  the  plauabiUty  smd  power  of  the  argu- 
m^it  vnUl  be  proportionally  diminished. 

That  many  persons  speak  on  subjects  which  are  propo- 
sed to  them  without  having  made  any  preparation,  can- 
not be  denied ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
noisy,  incoherent  declamation  and  a  well-wrought  argu- 
ment, made  up  of  suitable  propositions,  followmg  each 
otiiier  with  a  direct  and  satisfactory  reference  to  the  con* 
cludon.  In  every  case  of  reasoning,  the  mind  passes  suc- 
cesavely  alwig  the  various  topics  involved  in  the  argu- 
ment ;  and,  in  so  doingt  is  governed  by  the  principles  of 
R  2 
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asBodadiQu,  as  vre  hAYe  already  had  ^lecastoa  to  nd^Nie 
But  -what  opportuiiity  can  there  possiWjr  be  for  tiie  oper- 
atkm  of  these  prindples,  when  the  mind  is  called  to  ftken 
itself  upon  a  subject,  and  to  decide  upon  that  subject, 
without  any  knowledge  of  those  circumstances  whidi 
may  be  directly  embraced  in  it,  or  of  its  relations  and 
tendencies  f 

(2.)  The  power  of  leaiSoning  will  dq)end,  m  the  sec- 
<ma  pkce,  on  the  pow^  of  attrition  and  memory.  There 
are  some  persons  who  seem  to  have  no  command  of  the 
ATTENTION.  Everything  interests  them  slightly,  and  no- 
thing in  a  high  d^ree.  They  are  animated  by  no  stcong 
fe^ng ;  and  aiter  into  no  subject  requnring  long-ccmtinur 
ed  and  abstract  investigation  .with  a  suitable  intensity  of 
ardour.  A  defective  remembrance  of  the  numerous  fads 
.and  fNTopositions  which  come  under  review  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  this.  And  tins  necessaiity  implies  a  per- 
plexed and  diminidied  power  of  ratiocination. 

(3.)  A  third  ground  of  difference  is  diversity  in  the 
susceptibility  of  feeling  relations.  The  remark  has  alrea- 
dy been  made,  (§  138,)  that  facts  may  be  accumulated 
having  close  and  decisive  relations  to  the  points  to  be 
proved,  but  that  they  can  never  be  so  bound  together  as 
to  result  in  any  conclusion,  without  a  perception  or  feeling 
of  those  relations.  But  it  is  well  known,  whatever  it  may 
be  owing  to,  that  the  relations  of  objects  are  much  more 
readily  and  clearly  perceived  by  some  than  by  others. 
As,  therefore,  every  train  of  reasoning  impHes  a  succession 
or  series  of  relative  perceptions,  a  defect  in  the  power  of 
relative  suggesticm  necessarily  implies  a  defect  in  the 
reasoning  power.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
quickness  and  clearness  in  the  perception  of  relations  is 
necessarily  attended  (other  things  being  equal)  with  an 
augmented  efficiency  of  reasoning. 

^  182.  Of  habits  of  reasbning. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  maital  traits  that  render,  in 
particular  cases,  the  reasoning  power  more  or  less  effi* 
cient,  its  effioacy  will  undoubtedly  depend,  in  a  great  de- 
^ee,  on  Habit — ^The  effect  of  frequent  practice,  resulting 
m  what  is  termed  a  habit,  is  often  witnessed  in  those  who 
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Mlbw  any  medlamc  callmg^  where  we  find  that  w^ 
was  once  done  with  difficii%  comes  in  time  to  be  done 
with  great  ease  and  readiness.  The  muscles  of  such  per- 
sons seem  to  move  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  &cility  and 
accuracy  in  the  performance  of  those  works  to  which  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time  addicted. 

There  is  a  similar  effect  of  frequaii  practice  in  the  in- 
crease of  quickness  and  fadhty  in  our  mental  operations ; 
and  certainly  as  much  so  in  those  which  are  implied  in 
reasoning  as  in  any  others.  If^  for  instance»a  person  has 
never  been  in  the  habit  o£  going  throu^  geometrical 
demonstraticms,  he  finds  his  mind  very  slowly  and  with  dif- 
ficulty advandng  firom  one  step  to  another;  while, on'the 
other  hand,  a  person  who  has  so  often  practised  this  spe- 
cies of  ai^umentation  as  to  have  formed  a  habit,  advan- 
ces forward  fit)m  one  part  of  the  train  of  reasoning  to 
another  with  great  rapidity  and  delight  And  the  result 
is  the  same  in  any  process  of  moral  reasoning.  In  the 
prosecution  of  any  argument  of  a  moral  nature,  there  is 
necessarily  a  mental  perception  of  the  congruity  of  its 
several  parts,  or  of  tiie  agreement  of  the  succeeding 
proportion  with  that  which  went  before.  The  degree  of 
readiness  in  bringing  together  propositions,  and  in  putting 
forth  such  perceptions,  will  greatiy  depend  on  the  degree 
of  practice. 

4  183.  Of  reaaomng  in  connexion  with  language  or  expression.  . 

Langua^  is  the  great  instrument  of  reasoning.  There 
may  inde^  be  a  d«luctive  process  which  is  purely  men- 
tal ;  but,  m  point  of  fact,  this  is  seldom  the  case.  In  the 
use  of  language,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  there  is  often 
a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  purely  mental  pro- 
cess in  reasoning  and  the  outward  verbal  expression  of  it 
When  persons  are  called  upon  to  state  their  arguments 
suddenly  and  in  public  debate,  they  often  commit  errors 
which  are  at  variance  with  the  prevalent  opinion  of  their 
good  sense  and  mental  ability.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  men  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  life,  or  are  in  any  situation  where  there  is  a  constant 
call  for  action.  The  conclusions  at  which  such  persons 
arrive  may  be  suqpposed  to  be  generally  correct,  but  they 
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frequentfyfind  tbemsehres  unable  to  stale  deaify  and  cor- 
rectly to  others  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  th^ 
arrived  at  themw— Oliver  Cromwell,  the  famous  Englidi 
Protector,  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  to  whom  this 
statem^it  would  well  apply.  The  complicated  incidents 
of  his  life,  and  the  peiplexities  of  his  situation,  and  his 
^eat  success,  suffidently  evince  that  he  possessed  a  clear 
msight  into  events,  and  was  in  no  respect  deficient  in  un- 
derstanding ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  express  his  opin- 
ions in  the  presence  of  others,  and  to  explain  himself  on 
question^  of  pdicy,  he  was  confused  and  obscure.  His 
mind  leadily  insinuated  itself  into  the  intricacies  of  a 
subjijct ;  and  idiile  he  could  assert  with  confidence  that  he 
had  arrived  at  a  satirfactory  conclusion,  he  could  not  so 
readily  describe  eidier  the  direction  he  had  taken,  or  the 
involutions  of  the  journey. — '*  All  accounts,"  says  Mr 
Hume,^^  agree  in  ascribing  to  Cromwell  a  tiresome,  dark, 
unintelli^ble  elocution,  even  when  he  had  no  intention  to 
disguise  his  meaning ;  yet  no  man's  actions  were  ever,  in 
such  a  variety  of  difficult  cases,  more  decisive  and  judi- 
cious." 

^184.  Illustration  of  the  foregoing  section. 

Such  instances  are  not  unfirequent  Mr.  Stewart  some- 
where mentions  the  case  of  an  English  officer,  a  friend  o[ 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  govern- 
nient  of  Jamaica.  The  officer  expressed  some  doubts  of 
his  competency  to  pre^de  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
Mansfield  assured  him  that  he  would  not  find  the  difficul- 
ty so  great  as  he  imagined. — *^  Trust,"  said  he, "  to  your 
own  good  sense  in  forming  your  opinions,  but  beware  of 
stating  the  grounds  of  your  judgments.  The  judgments 
will  probably  be  right ;  the  arguments  will  infallibly  be 
wrong." 

The  perplexity,  which  is  so  often  experienced  by  men 
engaged  in  active  life,  in  giving  a  prompt  and  correct  ver- 
bal expression  to  the  internal  trains  of  thought,  is  proba- 
bly owing  in  part  to  a  want  of  practice  of  mat  kind,  and 
in  part  to  certain  mental  habits,  which  they  have  been 
led,  from  their  situation,  to  form  and  strengthen.  .  In  a 
"md  emergencies  they  have  been  obliged  to  act  with 
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quickness^  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  cautiov ;  in  other 
wonts,  to  examine  subjects,  and  to  do  it  with  expedition. 
In  this  way  they  have  acquired  exceeding  re9  diness  in  all 
their  mental  acts.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
numerous  minute  circumstances,  involved  more  or  less  in 
all  subjects  of  difficult  inquiry,  are  passed  in  review  with 
such  rapidity,  and  are  made  in  so  very  small  a  degree  the 
objects  of  separate  attention,  that  they  vanish  and  are  for- 
gotten. Hence  these  persons,  although  the  concluacm  to 
which  they  have  come  be  satisfactcMry,  are  unable  to  state 
to  others  all  the  subordinate  steps  in  the  argument 
Everything  has  once  been  distincuy  and  fairly  before 
their  own  minds,  although  with  that  ^at  rapidity  which 
is  always  knplied  m  a  habtt;  but  their  argument,  as  sta- 
ted in  words,  owing  ta  their  inabihty  to  arrest  and  imbody 
all  the  evanescent  processes  of  thought,  appears  to  others 
defective  and  confiised. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DEMONSTRATIVE  REASONING. 
^  1S5.  Of  the  subjects  of  demonstrative  reasoning. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  hitharto  been  made,  the 
fldbject  of  reasoning  has  been  taken  up  in  the  most  gen- 
ial point  of  view.  The  considerations  that  Imve  be^i 
proposed  are  applicable,  in  the  maun,  to  reasoning  in  all 
its  forms.  But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  possess  a  more 
full  and  satisfactory  conception  of  this  subject,  to  exam- 
ine it  under  the  two  prommeni  heads  of  Moral  and  De- 
monstrat.ve. 

There  are  various  particulars  in  which  moral  and  de- 
monstrative reasoning  differ  from  each  other  j  the  ccmsod- 
eralion  of  which  wiU  suggest  more  fidly  their  distinctive 
nature.  Among  other  things,  demonstrative  reasoning 
differs  from  any  other  species  of  reascming  in  the  subjects 
about  which  it  is  employed.  The  subjects  are  abstract 
ideas,  and  &e  necessary  relations  among  them.    Thos^ 
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ideas  or  Uioughts  are  called  abstract  which  sure  rejureseot- 
ative  of  such  qualities  and  properties  in  objects  as  can 
be  distin::t]y  examined  by  the  mind  sq>arate  icoax  ciha 
qualities  and  properties  with  which  they  are  commonly 
united*  And  there  may  be  reckoned^  as  coming  within 
this  class  of  suljectSi  the  ];Hxq>ertks  of  numbers  and  of  geo- 
metrical figures ;  also  extension,  duration,  weight,  veExi- 
ty,  forces,  Slc.,  so  far  as  they  are  susceptible  o[  hems  accu- 
rately expressed  by  numbers  or  other  math^natical  signs. 
But  the  subjects  of  moral  reasoning,  upon  which  we  are 
to  remark  hereafter  more  particularly,  are  matters  of  fact, 
including  their  connexion  with  other  facts,  whether  con- 
stant or  variable,  and  all  attendant  circumstances, — That 
the  exterior  an^le  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  both  the  inte- 
rior and  opposite  angles,  is  a  truth  which  comes  within 
the  province  of  demonstration.  That  Homer  was  the  au- 
.  thorof  the  Iliad,  that  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  &c.,  are 
mquiries  belon^g  to  moral  reasomng. 

^  186.  Use  of  definitions  and  axioms  in  demonstratiTe  reasoning. 

In  every  process  of  reasoning,  there  must  be,  at  the 
commencement  of  it,  something  to  be  proved ;  there  must 
also  be  some  things,  either  known  or  taken  for  granted 
as  such,  with  which  the  comparison  of  the  propositions 
begins.  The  preliminaiy  truths  in  demonstrative  reason- 
ings are  involved  in  such  definitions  as  are  found  in  edl 
mathematical  treatises.  It  is  impos^ble  to  give  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  properties  of  a  circle,  parabola,  ellipse, 
or  other  mathematical  figure,  without  fiir^  having  given  a 
definition  of  them.  DEFmrrioNS,  therefcwre,  are  the  facts 
assumed,  the  first  principles  in  demonstrative  reasoning, 
fi?om  which,  by  means  of  the  subsequent  steps,  the  condu- 
man  is  derived. — We  find  something  entirely  similar  in 
respect  to  subjects  which  admit  of  me  application  of  a 
different  form  of  reasoning.  Thus,  in  Natui^  Philosophy, 
the  general  facts  in  relation  to  the  gravity  and  elastici^ 
of  the  air  may  be  coniddered  as  first  principles.  From 
these  prmciples  in  I^ymcs  are  deduced,  as  consequences, 
the  suspension  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  its 
foil  when  carried  up  to  an  eminence. 

We  must  not  forget  here  the  use  (^  axioms  in  the  dem- 
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onstrations  of  mathematics.  Axioms  are  certain  sdfi^r 
ident  propositions,  or  proposificMis  the  truth  <rf  which  is 
discoverea  by  intuition,  such  as  the  IbHowing :  **  Things 
equal  to  the  same,  are  equal  to  one  another;'*  **From 
equals  take  away  equals,  and  equals  remain;'*  We  gen« 
cially  find  a  number  of  them  prefixed  to  treatises  of  ge- 
omety,  and  other  treatises  involving  geometrical  princi- 

!)les ;  and  it  has  been  a  mistaken  suppo^tion,  which  has 
ong  prevailed,  that  they  are  at  the  foundation  of  geomet- 
rical and  of  all  other  demonstrative  reasoning.  But 
axioms,  taken  by  iheinselves,  lead  to  no  conchnnons. 
With  their  assistance  alone,  the  truth,  involved  in  proposi- 
tions susceptible  of  demonstration,  would  have  been  b^ 
yond  our  reach. 

But  axioms  are  by  no  means  without  their  use,  although 
their  nature  may  have  been  misunderstood.  They  are 
properly  and  originally  intuitive  perceptions  of  the  truth ; 
and  whether  they  be  expressed  in  wordi^,  as  we  g«i- 
erally  find  them,  or  not,  is  of  but  little  consequence,  ex- 
cept as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  beginners,  and  in  giv- 
ing instruction.  But  those  intuitive  perceptions  wmdi 
are  always  implied  in  them  are  essential  helps;  and  if 
by  their  aid  alone  we  should  be  unable  to  complete  a 
demonstration,  we  should  be  equally  imable  without  thenL 
We  begin  with  definitions;  we  compare  together  suc- 
cessively a  number  of  propositions ;  and  these  intuitive 
perceptions  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  to  which, 
when  expressed  in  words,  we  give  the  name  of  axioms, 
attend  us  at  every  step. 

^  187.  The  oppoiitei  of  demonitntiTe  WMoningB  absurd. 
In  demonstrations  we  consider  only  one  side  of  a  ques- 
tion ;  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  do  anything  more  than  this. 
The  first  principles  in  Ac  reasoning  are  given ;  they  are 
not  only  supposed  to  be  certain,  but  they  are  assumed  as 
such ;  these  are  followed  by  a  number  of  propositions  in 
succession,  all  of  which  are  compared  together;  if  the 
conclusion  be  a  demonstrative  one,  then  there  has  been  a 
clear  perception  of  certainty  at  every  step  in  the  train* 
Whatever  may  be  urged  against  an  argument  thus  con* 
ducted  is  of  no  consequence-,  the  opposite  of  it  will  n\ 
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ways  imply  some  fallacy.  Thus,  the  proposition  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  9to^  equal  to  two  ri^t 
angles,  and  other  proportions,  which  are  the  oppodte  of 
what  has  been  demonstrated,  will  always  be  found  to  be 
false,  and  also  to  involve  an  absurdity ;  that  is,  are  in- 
consistent with,  and  contradictory  to,  themselves. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  Moral  Reasoning.  And  here,  there- 
fore, we  find  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  great 
forms  of  ratiocination.  We, may  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
on  a  moral  subject  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty ;  not 
a  doubt  may  be  left  in  the  mind ;  and  yet  the  opiK)site 
of  that  conclusion  may  be  altogether  within  the  limits  of 
possibility.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  sun  rose  to-day,  but  the  opposite  migU 
have  been  true,  without  any  incpnastency  or  contradic- 
tion, viz..  That  the  sun  did  not  rise.  Again,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  great  law  in  phy^cs,  that  heavy  bodies  de- 
scend to  the  earth  in  a  line  directed  towards  its  centre. 
But  we  can  conceive  of  the  opposite  of  this  without  involv- 
ing any  contradiction  or  absurdity.  In  other  words,  they 
might  have  been  subjected,  if  the.  Creator  had  so  detei^ 
mined,  to  the  influence  of  a  law  requiring  them  to  move  in 
a  differ^it  direction.  But,  on  a  thorou^  examination  of 
a  demonstrative  process,  we  shall  find  ourselves  unable  to 
admit  even  the  possibility  of  the  opposite. 

^  188.  Demonstrations  do  not  admit  of  different  degrees  of  belief! 

When  our  thoughts  are  employed  upon  subjects  which 
come  within  the  province  of  moral  reasoning,  we  yield 
different  degrees  of  assent ;  we  form  opinions  more  or  less 
probable.  Sometimes  our  belief  is  of  the  lowest  kind ; 
nothing  more  than  mere  presumption.  New  evidence 
gives  it  new  strength;  and  it  may  go  on,  firom  cne  de- 
gree of  strength  to  another,  till  all  doubt  is  excluded,  and 
all  possibility  of  mistake  shut  out. — ^It  is  different  in  dem- 
onstrations ;  the  assent  which  we  yield  is  at  all  times  of 
the  highest  kind,  and  is  never  susceptible  of  bang  regaid- 
ed  as  more  or  less.  This  results,  as  must  be  obvious  on 
the  slightest  examination,  from  the  nature  of  demonstra- 
tive reasoning. 

Lft  demon^rative  reasonings  we  always  hespn  ynUi 
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.oertam  first  principles  or  truths^  dither  known  or  taken  for 
granted ;  and  these  hold  the  first  place,  or  are  the  found-* 
ali(m  of  that  series  of  propositions  ova*  which  the  mind 
successively  passes  until  i£  rests  in  the  conclusion.  In 
mathematics^  the  first  {uinciples,  of  which  we  hexe  qpeak, 
are  the  defimtions. 

We  begm,  therefore,  with  what  is  acknowledged  b^ 
all  to  be  true  or  certain.  At  every  step  there  is  an  intm- 
thre  percqition  oi  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the 
propositions  which  are  compared  tojgether.  Consequent- 
ly, however  far  we  may  advance  in  the  compariscm  of 
them,ftkere  is  no  posnbuity  of  falling  short  of  mat  degree 
of  assent  with  which  it  is  admowiedged  that  the  series 
commenced. — So  that  demonstrative  certainty  may  be 
judged  to  amount  to  this.  Whenever  we  amve  at  the 
mst  step,  or  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  propositions,  the 
mind,  in  effect,  intuitively  perceives  the  relation,  wh^er 
it  be  the  agreement  or  disagreement,  coincidence  or  want 
g£  coincid^ice,  between  the  last  st^  or  the  conclusion, 
and  the  conditions  involved  in  the  propoaitiMms  at  the 
commencem^ot  oi  the  series ;  and,  thmfore,  demcmstra- 
tive  certainty  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  certainty  of  in* 
tuition.  Although  it  arises  on  a  different  occasion,  and 
is,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  separate  consideration,  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  degree  of  belief. 

^  189.  Of  the  use  of  diagrams  in  demonstrations. 

In  conducting  a  demonstrative  process,  it  is  firequently 
the  case  that  we  make  use  of  various  kinds  of  figures  or 
diagrams. — ^The  proper  use  of  diagrams,  of  a  square,  cir- 
cle, triangle,  or  other  figure  whicm  we  ddineate  before 
IB,  is  to  ass^  the  mind  m  keeping  its  ideas  distinct,  and 
to  help  in  comparing  them  together  with  readiness  and 
correctness.  Th^  are  a  sort  of  auxiliaries,  brought  in  to 
the  help  of  our  intellectual  infirmities,  but  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  since  demonstrative  reasoning,  i^ore- 
ever  it  may  be  found,  resanbles  any  other  kind  of  reason- 
ing in  this  most  important  respect,  viz.,  in  being  a  com* 
parison  of  our  ideas. 

In  proof  ttiat  artificial  diagrams  are  only  auxiliaries, 
and  are  lyA  essentially  necessary  in  demcmstrati<»is,  it 
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may  be  remarked,  that  they  are  necenaiily  all  of  dieoQ 
imperfect  It  is  not  \inthin  the  capability  of  the  ivit  and 
power  of  man  to  frame  a  perfect  circle,  or  a  perfect  tii« 
angle,  or  any  other  figure  which  is  perfect  We  might 
argue  this  from  our  general  knowledge  of  the  imp^&c- 
lion  of  the  senses ;  and  we  may  almost  regard  it  as  a 
matter  determined  by  experiments  of  the  senses  them- 
selves, aided  by  optical  instruments.  ^  There  never  was,^' 
says  Cudworth,  ^^  a  straight  line,  triangle,  or  circle,  that  we 
saw  in  all  our  Uves,  that  was  mathematically  exact;  but 
even  sense  itsdf,  at  least  by  the  help  of  mioroscopes, 
mi^ht  plainly  discover  much  imevenness,  rujggedn^  flex- 
uosity,  angulosity,  irregularity,  and  defcumity  in  tiiem."* 
Our  reasonings,  therabre,  and  our  conclusions,  will  not 
apply  to  the  figures  before  us,  but  merely  to  an  imagined 
perfect  figure.  The  mind  can  not  only  originate  a  Sgwce 
mtemally  and  subjectively,  but  can  ascribe  to  it  the  attri- 
bute of  perfection.  And  a  verbal  statemeiit  of  the  prop- 
erties of  this  imi^ined  perfect  figure  is  what  we  und^p- 
stand  by  a  nsFmrnoN,  the  use  of  which,  in.  this  land  of 
reasoning  in  particular,  has  already  been  mraticmed 


CHAPTER  XL 

i  190.  Of  the  subjects  and  importance  of  moral  reasoning. 

Moral  BEAsoNma,  which  is  the  sec(nid  great  division  or 
kind  of  reasoning,  conoenis  opinions,  actions,  and  events; 
embracing,  in  general,  those  sulgects  which  do  not  come 
within  the  province  of  d^non3trative  reascming.  Tli^ 
subjects  to  whidi  it  relates  are  often  briefly  expressed,  by 
saymg  that  they  are  mfisUers  of  fact;  nor  would  this  defi- 
nition, concise  as  it  is,  be  likely  to  give  an  erroneous  idea 
of  them. 

Skill  in  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  of  great  use  in  the 
fixmation  of  opinions  concerning  the  duties  and  the  gen- 
♦  IVeaiiM  eoBceniing  lamratable  Morality,  Mi.  it.,  ch.  iii. 
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end  conduct  of  life.  Some  may  be  apt  to,  think,  dmt 
those  who  have  been  most  practised  in  demonstrative  rea- 
soning can  find  no  difficulty  in  adapting  their  intellectual 
balxts  to  matters  of  mere  probabQi^'.  This  opinicm  ]& 
not  altogether  well  founded.  Although  that  species  of 
reasoning  has  a  favourable  result  in  giving  persons  a 
command  over  the  attention,  and  in  some  other  respects, 
whenever  exclusively  employed  it  has  the  eflFect,  in  some 
degree,  to  disqualify  tKem  for  a  correct  judgment  on  those 
various  subjects  which  properly  belong  to  moral  reason* 
ing. — ^The  last,  therefore,  which  has  its  distinctive  name 
from  Ibe  primary  ingnification  of  the  Latin  mores,  viz., 
mannerfy  acstomsy  Su^.y  requires  a  separate  consideration. 

f  191.  Of  the  nature  of  moral  certainty. 

Moral  reasoning  causes  in  us  different  degrees  of  as 
B^it,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  demonstrative.  In 
demonstration  there  is  not  only  an  immediate  perception 
of  the  relation  of  the  propositions  compared  together; 
but,  in  consequence  of  thdr  abstract  and  determinate  na- 
tinre,  ther€  is  also  a  knowledge  or  absolute  certainty  of 
their  agreement  or  disa^eonent  In  moral  reasoning 
the  case  is  somewhat  different. — ^In  both  kinds  we  begin 
with  certain  propositions,  which  are  either  known  or  re- 
garded as  such.  In  both  there  is  a  series  of  proj)ositions 
successively  compared.  But  in  moral  reasonii^,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  propositions  not  being  abstract  and  fixed, 
and,  therefore,  often  imcertain,  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment among  them  is,  in  general,  not  said  to  be  known, 
but  Resumed  ;  and  this  presumption  may  be  more  or  less, 
admitting  a  gpeat  variety  of  degrees.  While,  therdbre, 
one  mode  of  reasoning  is  attended  vnth  knowledge,  the 
odiCT  can  -ptoferly  be  said  to  prodi^e,  in  most  cases,  only 
judgment  or  opinion.— But  the  probability  of  such  judg- 
ment or  opinion  may  sometimes  arise  so  high  as  to  ex- 
clude sdl  reasonable  doubt  And  hence  we  then  sp&glk 
as  if  we  possessed  certainty  in  respect  to  subjects  which 
admit  merely  of  the  application  of  moral  reasoning.  Al 
tiiough  it  is  possible  tiiat  there  may  be  some  difference 
between  the  belief  attendant  on  demcmstration  and  tiiat 
produoed  by  the  Ughest  probability,  the  efifect  on  our 
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feelings  is,  at  any  rate,  essentially  the  same.  A  man 
"who  diould  doubt  the  existence  of  the  cities  of  London 
and  Pekin,  although  he  has  no  other  evidence  of  it  than 
.  that  of  testimony,  would  be  considered  hardly  less  sin^- 
lar  and  unreasonable  than  one  who  might  take  it  into  nis 
head  to  doubt  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid* — ^It  is  this 
very  high  degree  of  probability  which  we  term  moral 
certainty. 

^  192.  Of  reasoning  from  analogy. 

MoBLAL  REASONING  admits  of  some  subordinate  divisions; 
and  of  these,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  reasoning  firom 
analogy. — ^The^woid  analogy  is  used  with  some  vague- 
ness, but,  in  general,  denotes  a  resemblance,  either  greater 
or  less. — ^Having  observed  a  consistency  and  unirormity 
in  the  operations  of  the  phyacal  world,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  presmne  that  things  of  the  same  nature  will  be  af- 
fected in  the  same  way,  and  will  j^roduce  the  same  effects ; 
and  also  that  the  same  or  similar  effects  are  to  be  attrib- 
xited  to  like  causes.  Analogical  reasoning,  therefore,  is 
that  mental  process  by  which  unknovm  trudu?  or  conchi- 
sions  are  inferred  from  the  resemblance  of  things. 

The  argument  by  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  establishes 
the  truth  of  universal  gravitation  is  of  this  sort  He  proves 
that  the  planets,  in  their  revolutions,  are  deflected  towards 
the  sun  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  deflecticm  of 
the  earth  towards  the  same  lummary ;  and  also  that  there 
is  a  similar  deflection  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth,  and 
of  a  body  projected  obliquely  at  the  earth's/surface  to- 
wards the  earth's  centre.  Hence  he  infers  by  analogy, 
that  all  these  deflections  originate  from  the  same  cause, 
or  are  governed  by  one  and  me  same  law,  viz.,  the  fower 
of  gramtation.  There  are  a  variety  of  subjects,  both  spec- 
ulative and  practical,  in  respect  to  which  we  may  reason 
in  this  way,  and  sometimes  with  considerable  satisfac^ 
tion.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  much  care  is  necessary 
in  ali^uments  drawn  from  this  source,  especially  in  sci- 
entific investigations.  The  proper  use  of  .analogical  rea- 
soning in  scientific  inquiries  seems  to  be,  merely  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  truths  which  are  susceptible  of  proof 
frjnx  pthar  sources  of  evidence,  either  by  casting  a  £rect 
'  '>ht  or  by  answering  objections. 
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4 198.  Of  reaaoning  bj  indnctioii. 

We  now  come  to  another  method  of  moral  reasomngi 
viz.,  by  induction.  Inductive  reasoning  is  the  inferring 
of  general  truths  from  particular  facts  that  have  fallen 
under  our  observation.  Our  experience  teaches  us  that 
nature  is  governed  by  uniform  Ib,ws  ;  and  we  have  a  £nn 
expectation,  (whether  it  be  an  original  principle  of  our 
constitution,  or  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  it,)  that 
events  will  happen  in  future,  as  we  have  seen  them  hap- 
pen in  times  past  With  this  state  of  mind  we  are  pre- 
pared to  deduce  inferences  by  induction. 

When  a  property  has  been  found  in  a  number  of  sub- 
jects of  the  same  land,  and  nothing  of  a  contradictory 
nature  appears,  we  have  the  strongest  expectation  of 
finding  the  same  jnroperty  in  all  the  individuals  of  the 
same  class;  in  other  woids,  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  property  is  a  general  one.  Accordinghr,  we  ap- 
ply a  magnet  to  several  pieces  of  iron ;  we  find,  in  ev^ 
instance,  a  strong  attraction  taking  place ;  and  we  con- 
clude, although  we  have  made  the  experiment  with  only 
a  small  numb^  of  the  masses  of  iron  actually  in  exist- 
encBy  that  it  is  a  property  of  iron  to  he  thus  anected  by 
that  substance,  or  that  ail  iron  is  susceptible  of  mi^neti- 
cal  attraction.    This  is  a  amchision  drawn  hv  induction. 

The  belief  which  attends  a  well-conducted  process  of 
inductive  reasoning  bears  a  decided  character ;  it  is  moral 
probabilit}'  of  the  highest  kind,  or  what  is  sometimes  term- 
ed moral  certainty;  and  is  at  least  found  to  be  suBBcient 
for  all  practical  purposes.  We  obtain  all  the  general 
truths  relating  to  the  prop^ties  and  lavins  of  material  ob- 
jects in  this  way. 

And  we  thus  not  only  acquire  a  knowledge  of  material 
objects,  but  apply  the  siame  inductive  process  also  in  the 
investigation  of  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  It  is  by  experience,  or  observing  what  takes  place 
in  a  number  of  individuals,  that  we  are  able  to  infer  the 

feneral  law  of  association,  viz.,  when  two  or  more  ideas 
ave  existed  in  the  mind  in  immediate  succession,  they 
are  aftefward  found  to  be  mutually  suggested  by  each 
other.  It  is  the  same  in  ascertaining  other  general  laws 
of  the  mind 
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4  194.  Of  eombmed  «r  aeevntilaUd  mi^guments. 

When  a  propoGBdcm  in  gecHnetiy  is  giren  to  be  demon- 
strated,  it  sometimes  happens  that  two  or  more  soluticms 
may  be  offered  leading  to  the  same  end.  The  theorem 
or  the  problem  is  one  and  the  same,  as  also  the  conda- 
sion;  but  there  maybe  more  than  one  train  of  reasoning, 
more  tnan  one  series  of  intermediate  steps  connecting  m^ 
propoiaticm  which  is  to  be  investigated  with  the  result. 
But  as  the  conclusion  in  each  of  these  different  cases  is 
certain^  it  does  not  strengthen  it,  although  it  may  gratify 
ciuiosi^  to  resort  to  a  dmerent  and  additkmal  process. 

It  is  not  thus  in  moral  reasoning.  The  great  difference 
between  the  two  kmds  of  reasomng,  as  before  observed, 
b  not  so  much  in  the  m^tal  process  as  in  the  subjects 
about  which  they  are  employed.  Now,  as  the  subjects  in 
moral  reasoning  are  not  of  a  purely  abstract  nature,  and 
are,  therefore,  often  attended  with  uncertainty,  our  belief, 
when  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  is  not  always  of  the 
highest  kind.  More  frequently  it  is  some  inferior  degree 
of  probability.  Hence,  in  any  mcHral  inquiry,  the  more 
numerous  the  series  of  ai^uments  which  terminates  in  a 
particular  conclusion,  the  stronger  will  be  our  belief  in 
the  truth  of  that  conclusion. 

Thus  we  may  suppose  a  question  to  aiise.  Whether  the 
Romans  occupied  the  island  of  Oreat  Britain  at  some  pe- 
riod previous  to  the  Saxon  conquest?  In  reference  to 
tiiis  inquiry  a  number  of  indep^dent  arguments  may  be 
brought  forward.  (  !•)  The  testimony  <rf  the  Roman  his- 
forians.  (2.)  The  remains  of  buildings,  roads,  and  ^i- 
campments^  which  indicate  a  Roman  origin.  (3.^  The 
coins,  urns,  &c.,  which  have  been  discov^-ed.  Although 
these  arguments  are  independent  of  each  other,  they  all 
bear  upon  the  same  concluaon ;  and,bmg  combined  to- 
eetbei,  tliey  very  essentially  increase  the  strei^th  of  our 
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CHAPTER  XIL 
.  FBAcncix  mREcnoffs  imBSAaosnm. 

^  195.  Rules  relating  to  the  practice  of  iBaaoniiig. 

Various  directions  have  been  given  by  writers  on  Lo- 
gic, (whicby  it  may  be  remariccS  here,  is  only  another 
name  for  whatever  concerns  the  nature,  kinds,  and  appli- 
cations of  Reasoning,)  the  object  of  whu:h  is  .to  secnre  the 
more  prompt,  accurate,  and  ^cient  use-of  the  reasoning 
power.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  some  of  these  * 
dialectical  rules  are  of  greater,  and  others  of  less  value. 
Svkch  as  appeared  to  be  of  the  least  qiKstioiiable  impor- 
tance, are  brought  together  and  explained  in  this  chapter ; 
nc»r  will  this  occasion  any  surprise,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  it  has  heexk  the  obiect  c£  this  work  throu^^ut,  not 
only  to  ascertain  what  tne  mental  operaticms  are,  but,  by 
practical  suggestions  from  time  to  time,  to  promote  what 
is  of  a  good,  and  prevent  what  is  of  a  hurtAil  taidency  in 
such  operations. 

The  directicms  now  referred  to  have,  of  course,  a  more 
intimate  connexion  with  Moral  than  with  Demonstrative 
reasoning;  but  this  is  a  circumstance  which  enhances 
rather  than  diminishes  thdir  wcurtL  The  occasions  whidi 
admit  and  require  the  api^ication  of  moral  reasoning, 
bdng*insq[>arable  from  the  most  common  occurrences  and 
exigences  of  life,  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
of  d^nonstrative  reasoning. 

^  196.  Of  being  influenced  in  reasoning  by  a  love  of  the  truth. 

I.)  The  first  direction  in  relati<m  to  reascmin^  which 
I  be  given,  c<Hicems  the  feeUngs  with  which  it  is  prop- 
er to  be  animated.  It  is  this.  In  all  questions  which 
admit  of  discus^on,  and  on  which  we  find  ourselves  at 
variance  with  the  opinions  of  others,  toe  are  to  make  truth 
our  object. — ^The  opposite  of  a  desire  of  the  tnrth  is  a  wish 
to  decide  the  subject  of  disqpute  in  one  way  rather  than 
aiu>tber,  independently  of  a  just  consideratioii  of  the  e^* 
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dence.  The  foundation  of  such  a  preference  of  one  result 
to  another  are,  in  general,  the  prejudices  of  interest  and 
passion ;  and  these  are  the  m^at  enemies  of  truth.  When* 
ever  we  are  under  their  influence,  we  form  a  different  es- 
timation of  testimony,  and  of  other  sources  of  evidence, 
firom  what  we  shoulciUdo  under  other  circumstances ;  and 
at  such  times  they  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  us  to  false  re- 
sults.— ^This  rule  is  important  on  all  occasions  of  reason- 
ing whatever,  but  particularly  in  public  debate ;  because 
at  such  times  the  presence  of  others  and  the  love  of  vic- 
tory combine  with  other  unprojntious  influences  to  in- 
duce moi  to  forget  or  to  disregard  the  claims  which  tmdi 
is  always  entitled  to  enforce. 

^  197.  Care  to  be  used  in  correctly  stating  the  subject  of  discussion. 

(IL)  Another  rule  in  the  prosecution  of  an  argum^it  is, 
that  the  question  under  debate  is  to  be  fairly  and  correctly 
stated.  The  matter  in  c(mtroversy  may  be  stated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  include,  in  the  v^  enunciation  of  it,  some- 
thing taken  for  granted,  which  must  necessarily  lead  to  a 
decision  in  favour  of  one  of  the  opponents.  But  this 
^unounts  to  beggin?  the  question,  a  species  of  fallacy  or 
sophism  upon  \mich  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  re^ 
mark. — Sometimes  the  »ibject  of  discusaon  is  stated  so 
carelessly,  that  the  true  point  at  issue  is  wholly  1^  out 
It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  special  pleaders,  and  first  to  ascertain  all  tiie 
points  in  which  the  opponents  agree,  and  those  in  which 
they  difler.  And  then  they  can  hardl;  <ail  of  directing 
thar  arguments  to  what  is  truly  the  subject  of  contention. 

In  order  that  there  may  not  be  a  possibility  of  misim- 
derstanding  here,  dialecticians  should  aim  to  have  clear 
ideas  of  everything  stated  in  the  question  which  has  an 
intimate  connexion  with  the  pomt  at  issue.  Subordinate 
parts  of  the  question,  and  even  particular  words,  are  to  be 
examined.  If,  for  instance,  the  statement  aflirm  or  deny 
anything  in  r^ard  to  the  quaUties  or  properties  of  mate- 
rial bodies,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  possess  as  clear 
ideas  as  possible,  botii  of  the  olject  in  general,  and  of 
tibose  properties  or  qualities  in  particular.  Similar  re 
marks  will  apply  to  other  subjects  of  inquiry  of  vidiatev* 
erldnd. 
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0   198.  Consider  the  kind  of  OTidence  applicable  to  the.  anbiect. 

(HL)  As  one  subject  clearly  admits  of  the  application 
of  one  sj>ecies  of  evidence,  wliile  another  as  clearly  re- 
quires evidence  of  a  different  kind,  we  are  thence  enabled 
to  lay  down  this  rule,  viz.,  We  are  to  consider  what  kind 
of  evidence  is  appropriate  to  the  question  under  discus- 
sion. 

When  the  inquiry  is  one  of  a  purely  abstract  nature, 
and  all  the  propositions  involved  in  the  reasoning  are  of 
the  same  kind,  then  we  have  the  evidence  of  Intuition  or 
intuitive  perception ;  and  the  conclui^on,  for  reasons  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  certain. — ^In  the  examination  of  the 
properties  of  material  bodies,  we  dq)end  originally  on 
Ae  evidence  of  the  Senses;  which  gives  a  character  and 
strength  to  our  belief,  according  to  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  objects  are  presented  to  them. — ^In  judring 
of  tbose  facts  in  events  and  in  the  conduct  of  men  which 
have  not  come  under  our  own  observation,  we  rely  on  Tes- 
timoi^.  This  source  of  belief  causes  probabUi^  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  as  the  testimony  is  from 
one  or  more,  given  by  a  person  who  understands  die  sub- 
ject to  whidi  it  relates,  or  not,  &c.-^And  i^ain,  some 
subjects  admit  of  the  evidence  of  Induction,  and  in  re- 
spect to  others  we  have  no  other  aids  than  the  less  au- 
thoritative reasonings  from  Analogy.  In  other  cases,  the 
evidence  is  wholly  made  up  of  vanous  incidental  circum- 
stances, which  are  found  to  have  relation  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  smd  which  aifect  the  bdief  in  different  degrees  and 
for  Various  causes. 

And  hence,  as  the  sources  of  belief,  as  "Well  as  the  be- 
lief itself,  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  they,  ought  to  be  taken  into  conrideration.  The 
evidence  sbDuld  be  appropriate  to  the  questicm.  But  if 
die  question  admit  of  more  than  one  land  of  evidence, 
tfaea  all  are  entitled  to  th^  due  weight 

^  199.  Rejeet  the  aid  of  false  arguments  or  aopbisDns. 

(IV. )  There  is  a  spemes  of  false  reasoning  which  w** 
can  a  sophism.  A  sopUsm  is  an  argument  which  con- 
tains some  secret  fallacy  under  the  general  appearance  of 
correctness.    The  aid  of  such  arguments,  which  are  cal- 
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culated  to  deeeive,  and  are,  in  general,  inomaisteiit  with 
a  love  of  the  tnitb,  cdiould  be  rgected. 

(1.)  loNOBATio  ELENCHi,  or  misapprehension  of  the 
qu^on,  is  one  instance  of  sophism.  It  exists  wh^d, 
from  some  misunderstanding  of  the  terms  and  {durases  that 
are  employed,  the  arguments  advanced  do  not  truly  apply 
to  the  pomt  in  debate.  It  was  a  doctrine,  for  instance, 
of  some  of  the  early  philosophic  teachers  of  Greece,  that 
there  is  but  cne  principle  of  things.  Aristotle,  under- 
standing by  the  word  principle  what  we  commonly  ex- 
press by  the  word  element,  attempted  to  show  the  con- 
trary, VIZ.,  that  the  elements  are  not  one,  but  many ;  thus 
incurrine  the  imputation  of  ignoratio  ELENcm ;  for  those 
who  held  the  doctrine  winch  was  thus  subjected  to  his 
animadversion,  had  reference,  not  to  the  forms,  but  the 
cause  of  things ;  not  to  any  doctrine  of  elemetttsoy  mate- 
rial particles,  hoi  to  the  intellectual-  origin,  the  creative 
mind,  the  Siq>reme  Being,  wImmq,  as  the  principle,  (that 
is,  as  the  beginning  and  ^e  support  oi  thingjs,)  they  mam- 
tsunedto.be  one.* 

(2.)  PsTmo  PRiNcn>ii,  or  b^gki^  of  ^  i^uesticm^  is 
another  instance  jof  sophisnu  This  sophism  is  found 
whenever  the  disputant  offers,  in  proof  of  a  {tt-^^fiositk)!!, 
the»propodtion  itself  in  oth^  words.  Hie  foUpwing  has 
be^i  given  as  an  instance  of  this  fallacy  in  reascHiii^ : — 
A  parson  attempts  to  prove  that  Oodis  et«mal,.by  main- 
taining that  his  exist^ice  is  without  beginning  and  with- 
out end.  Here  the  jwroof"  which  is  offaredj  and  the  prop- 
osition itself  which  is  to  be  proved,  are  e^^ntially  the 
sam&r-^Whien  we  are  told  that  opium  causes  sleep,  be- 
cause it  has  a  soporific  quality,  or  that  grass  grows  by 
means  of  its  vegetative  power,  the  same  thing  is  repeated 
in  other  t^rms. — ^This  fallacy  is  vary  frequently  practised ; 
and  a  little  care  in  detecting  it  would  ^il  many  a  fine 
sajwg,  as  well  as  ddaqe  many  an  elaborate  aigummt 
What  is  called  arguing  in  a  circle  is  a  species  of  soph- 
ism very  nearly  related  to  the  above.  It  conasts  in  ma- 
king two  propoottons  reciprocally  prove  each  other. 

(3.)  N<»i  QAvai  PRO  chxj^y  or  the  as^nation  of  a  fabe 

♦  La  Logique  ou  L'art  de  Penser,  (Port  Royale,)  part  iii.,  chap.  xix. 
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cause.— Pe(^le  are  imwillihg  to  be  thoiight  igBorant; 
rather  than  be  thought  so,  th^  will  unpose  on  im  credu* 
lily  of  their  fellow-meo,  iind.  sometimes  on  themselves^ 
by  assigning  fake  causes  of  events.  Nothing  is.  more 
common  than  this  sophism  among  ilUterate  peoj^e ;  pride 
is  not  diminished  by  deficiency  of  learning,  and  such 
people,  therefore,  must  gratify  it  by  assigning  such  causes 
of  events  as  they  find  nearest  at  hand.  Hence,  when  the 
appearance  of  a  comet  is  followed  by  a  famine  or  a  war» 
ihey  are  disposed  to  conader  it  as  the  cause  of  those  ca^ 
lamities.  If  a  person  have  committed  some  flagrant 
'  crime,  and  shortly  after  suffer  some  heavy  distress,  it  is 
no  uncommon  t}iing  to  hear  the  former  assigned  as  the 
direct  and  the  sole  cause  of  the  latta*.  This  was  the  fal- 
lacy which  historians  have  ascribed  to  the  Indians  of 
Paraguay,  who  supposed  the  baptismal  ceremony  to  be 
the  cause  of  death,  because  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  when- 
ever opportunity  offered,  administered  it  to  dying  infemtsb 
and  to  adults  in  the  last  stage  of  disease. 

(4.)  Another  ^)iecies  of  sophistry  is  called  faixacu 
^cis^iTis.-— We  fall  into  this  kind  of  false  reasoning 
whenever  we  ^ive  an  opinion  concernmg  the  generu 
nature^  of  a  thmg  from  some  accidental  circuo^itance. 
Thus,  the  Christian  religion  has  been  made  the  pretext  foi 
persecutionsf,  and  has,  in  ccmsequence,  been  the  source  of 
much  suffering;  but  it  is  a  soplnsm  to  conclude  that  it  is, 
on  the  whok,  not  a  great  good  to  the  human  race,  be- 
cause it  has  been  attended  with  this  perversion.  Again, 
if  a  medicme  have  operated  in  a  particular  case  unfa- 
vourably, or^  in  another  case,  have  (q>erated  very  fevour^ 
aUy,  the  universal  rejection  or  reception  of  it,  in  donse- 
quence  of  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  residt  in  a  par- 
ticular instance,  would  be  a  hasty  and  falkuHOus  induc- 
tion of  essentidly  the  same  sort  That  is^the  general 
nature  of  the  tUne  is  estimated  &om.a  circumstance 
which  may  be  whdSy  accidentaL 

4  200.  Fallacia  equivocationis,  or  the  U9e  ot  equivocal  terms  and  phrases- 

.,  (V.).  It  is  a  furth^  direc&n  oi  much  practical  impor* 
tanCe,  tfajat  the  reaaober  should  be  carefU,  in  the  use  of 
bftigui^  to  express  ev^iytbin^  with  plainness  and  pre^ 
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daon;  and,  especially,  never  attempt  to  ^judice  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  snatch  a  surreptitious  victory  by  the 
use  of  an  equivocal  {>hraseology.  No  man  of  an  bar- 
ged and  cultivated  mind  can  be  i^orant  that  miiltitudes 
of  words  in  every  language  admit  of  diversities  of  sig- 
nification. There  are  found  also  in  all  languages  many 
wcMxis,  which  sometimes  agree  with  each  other,  and 
sometimes  differ  in  agnification,  according  to  the  connex* 
ion  in  which  they  appear,  and  tibeir  particular  appUcation. 
There  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  an  opportunity,  if  any 
should  be  disposed  to  embrace  it,  of  employing  equivocal 
terms,  equivocal  phrases,  and  perplexed  and  mj^erious 
combinations  of  ^)eech,  and  thus  hiding  themselves  from 
the  penetrating  hght  of  truth,  under  cover  of  a  mist  of 
&eir  own  raising. 

No  man,  whose  sole  object  is  truth  and  justice,  will  re- 
sort to  such  a  discreditable  subterfuge.  If,  in  reasoning, 
he  finds  himself  inadvertently  employing  words  of  an 
eqmvocal  s^nification,  it  will  be  a  first  care  with  him  to 
euard  against  the  misapprehensicms  likely  to  result  bom 
mat  source.  He  will  explain  so  precisely  the  sense  in 
which  he  uses  the  doubtful  terms,  as  to  leave  no  ]^ba- 
biHty  of  cavilling  and  mistake. 

^  301.  Of  the  flophitm  of  estimating  mctions  and  character  from  the  cu^ 
cumstance  of  success  merely. 

^VL)  The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  fallacies  in  rea- 
sonmg  which  have  found  a  place  in  writers  of  Iiogic. 
To  these  might  be  added  the  fallacy  or  sophism  to  which 
men  are  obvioudy  so  prone,  of  judging  f^ourably  of 
tnc  characters  and  the  deeds  of  others  from  the  mere 
circumstance  of  success.  Those  actions  which  have  a 
decidedly  successful  termination  are  almost  always  ap- 
pknkied,  anu  are  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  great  intd- 
leotual  knrecast;  while,  not  less  frequently,  actions  that 
havB  931  unsuccessful  issue  are  not  only  stigmatized  9B 
evil  in  themselves,  but  as  indicating  in  their  projector  a 
flighty  and  ill-balanced  mind. — Ine  fallacy,  however, 
does  not  consist  in  taking  tne  issues  or  results  into  consid- 
eration, whkdi  are  undoiu>tedly  entitled  to  their  due  place 
in  estimating  the  actions  and  characters  of  men,  but » 
too  much  limiting:  our  vieiw  of  things,  and  forming  a  fa- 
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voiu-abk  or  unfavourable  judgment  fix)m  the  mere  cu> 
cumstance  of  good  or  iD  success  alone. 

While  there  is  no  sophism  more  'calculated  to  lead  as- 
tray and  perplex,  there  is  none  more  common  than  this; 
so  much  so,  that  it  has  almost  passed  into  a  {mnrerb,  that 
a  hero  must  not  only  be  brave,  but  fortunate.  Hence  it 
is  that  Alexander  is  called  Great  because  he  gained  victo- 
ries and  overran  kingdoms ;  while  Charles  XIL  of  Swe- 
den, who  the  most  nearly  resembles  him  in  the  character- 
istics of  bravery,  perseverance,  and  chimerical  ambiliony 
but  had  his  projects  cut  short  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Pulto- 
wa,  is  called  a  madman. 

**  Machiavel  has  justly  animadverted,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son, "  on  the  different  notice  taken  by  all  succeeding 
times  of  the  two  great  projectors  Catiline  and  Caesar. 
Both  formed  the  same  project,  and  intended  to  raise 
themselves  to  power  by  subverting  the  commonwealtk 
They  pursued  their  design,  perhaps,  with  equal  abilities 
and  equal  virtue ;  but  Catiline  perished  in  the  field,  and 
Csesar  returned  from  Pharsalia  with  unlimited  authority  \ 
and  from^  that  time,  every  monarch  of  the  earth  has 
thought  himself  honoured  by  a  comparison  with  Caesar ; 
and  Catiline  has  never  been  mentioned  but  that  his  name 
might  be  applied  to  traitors  and  incendiaries." 

^  303.  Of  adherence  to  our  opinions. 

Whenever  the  rules  laid  down  have  been  followed,  and 
conclusions  have  been  fcmned  with  a  careful  and  candid 
regard  to  the  evidence  presented,  those  opinions  are  to  be 
asserted  and  maintained  with  a  due  degree  of  confidence. 
It  would  evince  an  unjustifiable  wealmess  to  be  driven 
from  .our  honest  convictions  by  the  effrontery,  or  even  by 
the  upright  though  misguided  zeal,  of  an  opponent  Not 
that  a  person  is  to  set  himself  up  for  infallible,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  new  accessions  of  evidence  are  imposdble,  or 
that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  him  to  have  new  views  of  the 
evidence  already  examined.  But  a  suitable  degree  of 
stability  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  respected  and  useftd ; 
and,  in  the  case  supposed,  such  stability  can  be  exhibited 
without  incurring  the  charge,  which  is  sometimes  thrown 
out,  of  doggedness  and  intolerance. 

T 
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It  is  further  to  be  obeerved,  that  we  are  not  alwa^rs  lid 
relinquish  judgments  which  have  been  formed  in  the  waT 
Dointed  out,  when  oUections  are  afterward  raised  wla<^ 
we  cannot  immediately  answer.  The  person  thus  attack* 
ed  can,  with  good  reason,  argue  in  this  way :  I  have  once 
examined  the  subject  carefully  and  candidly;  the  evi^ 
dence,  both  in  its  particulars  and  in  its  multitude  of  bear* 
ings,  has  had  its  wdght ;  many  minute  and  evanescent 
circumstances  were  taken  into  view  by  the  mind,  whidi 
have  now  vanished  from  my  recollection ;  I  therefore  do 
not  fed  at  hborty  to  alter  an  opinion  dius  formed,  is 
consequence  of  an  objection  now  brought  up,  which  I  am 
unable  to  answer,  but  choose  to  adhere  to  my  present 
judgment,  until  the  whole  subject,  including  tins  objec^ 
tion,  can  be  re-examined. — ^This  reasoning  would  in  most 
cases  be  correct,  and  would  be  entirely  conastent  -with 
that  love  of  truth  and  openness  to  conviction  which  ought 
ever  to  be  maintained. 

^  203.  Effects  on  the  mind  of  debating  ibr  victory  instea«l  of  truth. 

By  way  of  supporting  the  remarks  under  the  first  rule 
we  here  mtroduce  the  subject  of  contending  for  victcxj 
merely.  He  who  contends  with  this  object,  takes  every 
advantage  of  his  opponent  which  can  subserve  his  own 
purpose.  For  instance,  he  will  demand  a  species  of  proof 
or  a  decree  of  proof  which  the  sulnect  in  dispute  does  not 
admit;  ne  gives,  if  possible,  a  false  sense  to  the  words 
and  statements  employed  by  the  other  side ;  he  questions 
facts  which  he  himself  fully  beUeves  and  everybody  cQse, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  opposite  party  is  not  furnished 
with  direct  and  i>06i1ive  evidence  of  them.  In  a  word, 
wherever  an  opening  presents,  he  takes  the  utmost  advan- 
ts^e  of  his  opponent,  however  much  against  his  own  in* 
temal  convictions  of  right  and  justice. 

Such  a  course,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral  turpitude, 
effectually  uns^es  that  part  of  our  mental  economy 
which  concerns  the  grounds  and  laws  of  belie£  The 
practice  of  inventing  cunningly  devised  objections  against 
arguments  known  to  be  souml,  necessarily  impairs  the  in- 
fluence which  such  armm^ifs  ought  to  ^cert  over  us. 
Hence  the  remark  has  been  made  with  justice,  that  per- 
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8013^  \riio  addkt  th^siselvcs  to  this  pructke  frequeatfy 
end  in  becoming  skeptics.  They  have  sopften  perplex- 
ed^  and  apparently  overthrown  what  they  felt  to  be  true, 
that  they  at  last  qi^estion  the  ewtence  of  any  fixed  ground 
of  belidf  in  the  human  constituticm,  and  b^;m  to  doubt 
of  everything. 

This  eSecty  even  when  there  is  an  undoubted  re^d 
for  the  truth,  will  be  found  to  follow  from  haUts  of  ar< 
d^it  disputation,  unless  there  be  a  firequant  recurrence  to 
the  (»^mal  principles  of  the  mind  which  relate  to  the 
nature  and  laws  of  belief.  The  learned  Chillingworth  is 
an  instance.  The  consequi^ces  to  which  the  training  up 
of  his  vast  powers  to  the  sole  art  of  disputation  finally 
led,  are  stated  by  Clarendon. — ^"Mr.  Chillin^orth  had 
spent  all  his  younger  timein  disputations,  and  had  arrived 
at  so  great  a  mastery  that  he  was  iaknor  to  no  man  in 
those  skirmishes ;  but  he  had,  with  his  notable  perfection  - 
in  this  exercise,  contracted  such  an  irresolution  and  habit 
of  doubting,  that,  by  deerees,  he  became  confident  of 
notibing.  Neither  the  bodb  of  his  adversaries  nor  any  of 
their  persons,  though  he  was  acquainted  with  the  best  of 
both,  had  ever  made  great  impression  on  him.  All  his 
doubts  grew  out  of  himself,  when  he  assisted  his  scruples 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  ovm  reas(m,and  was  then  too 
hard  for  himtelf." 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

IMAOINATION. 
4  304.  Imagination  an  intellectual  rather  than  a  Mmsttive  process. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  reasoning,  we  n«t  proceed  to 
the  consderation  of  the  Imannation;  which,  as  well  as 
the  reasoning  power,  obvious^  comes  under  thi  general 
head  of  the  intellect  kather  than  of  die  SeninbiUties.  It 
is  true,  we  -are  apt  to  assodate(the  exercises  of  die  heart^ 
with  diose  of  the  imagination,  and  undoubtedly  we  have 
^lome  reason  for  doing  so ;  but  in  doing  tins  we  are  liable 
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not  merely  to  associate,  but  to  identify  and  confound  theia 
But  they  are,  in  fact,  essentially  different  An  exercise  of 
the  Imagination,  in  Usdf  considered^  is  purely  an  intel- 
lectual process.  The  process  may,  indeed,  be  stimulated 
and.  ac(^erated  by  a  movement  of  the  sensibilities ;  there 
may  be  Various  extraneous  influences  operating  eithor  to 
increase  or  to  diminish  iis  vivacity  and  energy ;  but  the 
process  itself,  considered  separately  from  contingent  cir^ 
cumstances,  is  wholly  intellectual.  So  that-he  who  pos* 
sesses  a  creative  and  well-sustained  imagination,  {may  be 
said,  with  no  small  degree  of  truth,  to  possess  a  powerfid 
intellect,  whatever  torpidity  may  diaracterize  the  regicm 
of  the  affections* 

^  205.  The  imaginaUon  cloeely  related  to  the  reasoning  power. 

The  imagination  is  not  only  entitled  to  be  ranked  un- 
.d^  the  ^eral  head  of  the  Intellect,  in  distinction  from 
the  Sensibilities ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  further,  which 
may  perhaps  have  escaped  the  notice  of  some,  that  it  pos- 
sesses, especially  in  the  process  or  mode  of  its  action,^  a 
close  affinity  with  the  reasoning  power.  ,^  It  is  a  remark 
ascribed  to  D^Alembert,  whose  ^eat  skill  in  the  mathe- 
matics would  ^eem  to  justify  his  giving  an  opinion  on 
such  a  subject,^  that  the  imaginpition  is  brought  mto  exer- 
cise in  geometrical  processes;  which  is  probably  true, 
so  far  as  some  of  the  mental  acts  involved  in  imarination, 
such  as  association  and  the  perception  of  relations,  are 
concerned.  And,  in  illustration  of  his  views,  he  inti-  , 
mate^in  the  same  connexion^  that  Archimedes  the  geom- 
etrician, of  all  the  great  men  of  antiquihr,  is  best  entitled 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Homer.*  \  Certain  it  is,  that, 
in  some  important  respects,  there  is  ^i  intimate  relation- 
diip  between  the  powers  in  question,  the  deductive  and 
imaginative.  iThey  both  imply  the  antecedent  exercise 
of  the  power  of  abstraction;  they  are  both  occupied  in 
framing  new  combinations  of  thought  from  the  elements 
already  in  possession ;  they  both  put  in  requisition,  and  m 
precisely  the  same  way,  the  powers  of  association  and  rel- 
ative suggestion.!  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  separ- 
ated fit>m  each  other  and  diaracterized  by  the  two  cir^ 
cumstances^  that  their  objects  die  different,  and  that  they 
*  Stewart**  Hiitorical  Dissertation. — Prefatoiy  Remarks. 
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Iterate,  in  part,  on  different  materials,  j  Reasoning,  as  it 
auns  to  give  us  a  knowledge  cf  the  truth,  deals  exausive- 
i^  with  facts  more  or  less  probable.  Imagination,  as  it 
aims  chiefly  to  give  pleasure,  is  at  liberty  to  trai^cend 
flie  limits  of  the  world  of  reaUty,  and,  consequently,  often 
deals  with  the  mere  conceptions  of  the  mmd,  whether 
they  correspond  to  reaUty  or  not^  /Accordingly,  the  one 
ascertains  what  is  true,  the  other  what  is  possible ;  the 
ofBce  of  the  one  is  to  inquire,  of  the  other  to  create ;]  rea- 
soning is  exercised  within  the  limits  of  what  is  known  and 
actual,  while  the  appropriate  empire  of  the  imagmation  is 
the  region  of  the  conjectural  and  ccMiceivable. 

^  206.  Definition  of  the  power  of  imagination. 

Without  delaying  longer  upon  the  subject,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  its  importance,  of  the  place  which  im- 
agination ought  to  occupy  in  a  philosophical  classification 
of  the  mental  powers,  we  next  proce^l  to  consider  more 
particularly  what  imagination  is,  and  in  what  manner  it 
operates.-^Tmagination  is  a  complex  exercise  of  the  mind, 
by  means  of  wmch  various  conceptions  are  combined  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  new  wholes.^  The  conceptionsihave 
properly  enough  been  regarded  as  the  materials  fi-om 
which  the  new  creations  are  made ;  but  it  is  not  until  af- 
ter the  existence  of  those  mental  acts  which  are  implied 
in  every  process  of  the  imagination,  that  they  are  fixed 
upon,  detained,  and  brought  out  from  their  state  of  single- 
ness into  happy  and  beautiful  combinations.. 

Our  conceptions  have  been  compared  to  shapeless 
stones,  as  they  exist  in  the  quarry, "  which  require  htde 
more  than  mechanic  laboiu*  to  convert  them  into  common 
dwellings,  but  that  rise  into  palaces  and  temples  only  at 
the  command  of  architectural  genius."  That  rude  and 
little  more  than  mechanic  effort,  which  converts  the  shape- 
less stones  of  the  quarry  into  common  dwellings,  may 
justly  be  considered,  when  divested  of  its  metaphoricsu 
aspect,  a  correct  representation  of  this  mental  property  as 
it  exists  among  the  great  mass  of  mankind ;  while  the 
architectui-al  genius  which  creates  palaces  and  temples  is 
the  well-fumished  and  subUme  unagination  of  po^ 


painters,  and  orators. 
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We  speak  of  ima^ation  as  a  complex  mental  operar 
tionj[  because  it  imphes,  in  particular,  die  exercise  of  the 
pow^  of  association  in  furnishing  those  conceptions  wluch 
are  combined  together ;  also  the  exercise  of  tiie  powar  of 
relative  suggestion,  by  means  of  which  the  oomlmia^on  is 
effected. 

^  307.  Process  -of  the  mind  in  the  creations  of  the  imagiuatien. 

It  may  assist  us  in  more  fully  understanding  the  nature 
of  imagmation,if  we  endeavour  to  examine  the  intellect* 
ual  operations  of  one  who  makes  a  formal  efibrt  at  wri- 
ting, whether  the  production  he  has  in  view  be  poetical  or 
of  some  other  kind. — ^A  person  cannot  ordinarily  be  siqi- 
posed  to  sit  down  to  write  on  any  occasion  whatever, 
whether  it  involve  a  higher  or  lesser  degree  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination,  without  having  some  general  idea 
of  the  subject  to  be  written  upon  already  in  the  mind. 
The  general  idea,  or  the  subject  in  its  outlinesy  must  be 
suppc^ed  to  be  jJready  present  He  accorcUngly  com- 
mences the  task  before  him  with  the  expectation  and  the 
desire  of  developing  the  subject  more  or  less  fully,  of  giv- 
ing to  it  not  only  a  greater  continuity  and  a  better  ar- 
rangement, but  an  increased  interest  in  every  respect 
As  he  feels  interested  in  the  topic  which  he  proposes  to 
write  upon,  he  can,  of  course,  by  a  mere  act  of  the  will, 
although  he  might  not  have  been  able  in  the  first  instance 
to  have  orig^ated  it  by  such  an  act,  detain  it  before  him 
for  a  length  of  time. 

Various  conceptions  continue,  in  the  mean  while,  to 
arise  in  the  mind,  on  the  common  principles  of  asso- 
ciation; but,  as  the  general  outline  of  the  subject  re- 
mains fixed,  thejr  all  have  a  greater  or  less  relation  to  it 
And  partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  permanency  of 
the  outline  to  which  they  have  relation,  the  writer  has 
an  opportunity  to  approve  some  and  to  reject  others,  ac- 
cordmg  as  they  impress  him  as  being  suitable  or  unsuita- 
ble to  the  nature  of  the  subject  Those  which  affect  him 
with  emotions  of  pleasure,  on  account  of  their  perceived 
fitness  for  the  subject,  are  retained  and  committed  to  wri- 
ting ;  while  others,  whirh  do  not  thus  affect-and  interest 
nim,  soon  fade  away  altogether. — ^Wbc«ver  carefiiUy  no- 
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tices  Uie  operations  of  his  own  mind,  when  he  makes  an 
effort  at  compoidtion,  will  probably  be  wdl  satisfied  iSbaX 
this  account  of  the  intellectual  process  is  very  near  the 
tiiith. 

N        ^  208.  Further  remarks  «n  the  tame  aubjecL 

The  process,  therefore,  stated  in  the  moM  simple  and 
oondse  terms,  is  as  follows.  We  first  ibink  of  some  sub- 
ject *With  the  oiiginal  thought  or  de^gn  of  the  subject, 
there  is  a  coexistent  desire  to  investigate  it,  to  adorn  it, 
*J0  present  it  to  the  examination  of  others.  The  effect  of 
this  desire,  followed  and  aided  as  it  naturally  is  at  such 
times  by  an  act  of  the  will,  is  to  keep  the  general  subject 
in  nund ;  and,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  exercise 
of- association,  various  conceptions  arise,  in  some  way  or 
other  related  to  the  general  subject.  Of  some  of  these 
conceptions  we  approve  in  consequence  of  their  perceived 
fitness  to  the  end  m  view,  while  we  reject  others  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  tiiis  requisite  quality  of  agreeable- 
ness  or  fitness. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  brevity  we  ^ve  the 
name  ofniAGiNATioNlto  this  complex  state  or  series  of  states 
of  the  mind.  It  is  miportant  to  possess  a  single  term  ex- 
pressive of  the  complex  intellectual  process ;  otherwise, 
as  we  so  firequently  have  occasion  to  refer  to^it  in  com- 
mon conversation,,  we  should  be  subjected,  if  not  proper- 
ly to  a  circumlocution,  at  least  to  an  unnecessary  multipli- 
cation of  words.j  But  while  we  find  it  so  much  for  our 
convenience  to  make  use  of  this  term,  we  should  be  care- 
fol  and  not  impose  upon  ourselves,  by  ever  rememberine 
that  it  is  the  name,  nevertheless,  not  of  an  original  and  - 
independent  facidty^which  of  itself  accomplishes  aj  that 
has  been  mentioned,  but  of  a  complex  or  combined  ac- 
tion of  a  number  of  faculties, 

^  209.  lUoetratiou  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid. 

Dr.  Reid  (Essay  iv.,  ch.  iv.)  gives  the  following  graph- 
ical statement  of  the  selection  which  is  made  by  the  wri- 
ter fit)m  the  variety  of  his  constantly  arising  and  depart- 
ing conceptions. — ^'^'We  seem  to  treat  the  tiioughts,  that 
.  fvesent  tiiemselves  to  the  fancy  in  crowds,  as  a  great  man 
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treats  those  [courtiers]  that  attend  his  levee.  Th^  are 
all  ambitious  of  his  attention.  He  goes  round  the  curcle, 
bestowing  a  bow  upon  one,  a  smile  upon  another,  asks  a 
fdiort  questioi)  of  a  third,  while  a  fourth  is  honoured  with 
a  particular  conference ;  and  the  greater  part  have  nff 
paiticular  mark  of  attention,  but  go  as  they  came.  It  is 
tnie,  he  can  give  no  mark  of  his  attention  to  those  who 
were  not  there  ;  but  he  has  a  sufficient  number  for  making 
a  choice  and  distinction.'^ 

^210.  Grounds  of  the  preference  of  one  coneeptfbB  toaDOther. 

A  question  after  all  arises,' On  what  principle  is  the 
mind  enabled  to  ascertain  that  congruity  or  incongruity, 
fitness  or  unfitness,  agreeably  to  which  it  makes  the  selec- 
tion from  its  various  conceptions  %  The  fact  is  admitted, 
that  the  intellectual  principle  is  successively  in  a  series  of 
different  states,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  are  succesare 
conceptions  or  images,  but  the  inquiry  still  remains,  Wliy 
is  one  image  in  the  group  thought  or  known  to  be  more 
worthy  than  any  other  image,  or  why  are  any  two  ima- 
ges combined  together  in  preference  to  any  two  others  ? 
The  answer  is,  it  is  owing  to  no  secondary  law,  but  to 
an  instantaneous  and  original  suggestion  of  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness. Those  conceptions  whicn,  by  means  of  this  origi- 
nal power  of  perceiving  the  relations  of  things,  are  found 
to  be  suitable  to  the  general  outlines  of  the  subject,  are 
detained.  Those  images  which  are  perceived  to  possess 
a  peculiar  congruity  and  fitness  for  each  other,  are  united 
together,  fonmng  new  and  more  beautiful  compounds^ 
'Wnile  others,  although  no  directly  voluntary  power  ap- 
,  pears  to  be  exercised  over  either  class,  are  neglected  and 
soon  become  extinct.  But  no  account  of  this  vivid  feel- 
ing of  approval  or  disapproval,  of  this  very  rapid  percep- 
tion of  the  mutual  congruity  of  the  im£^es  for  each  other 
or  for  the  general  conception  of  the  subject,  can  be  given, 
other  than  this,  that  with  such  a  power  the  original  au- 
thor of  our  intellectual  susceptibilities  has  been  jJeased  to 
form  us.  •  This  is  our  nature ;  h«re  we  find  one  of  the 
elements  of  our  intellectual  efficiency ;  without  it  we 
might  still  be  intellectual  beings,  but  it  would  be  witlj 
the  loss  both  of  the  reasoning  power  and  of  the  imagi- 
•aation. 
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^311.  Illiwiration  of  the  subject  from  Milton. 

What  has  been  said  can  perhs^  be  made  plainer,  bj 
tonsiderin^  in  what  way  Muton  must  hare  proceeded  in 
forming  his  happy  description  of  the  Grarden  of  Eden. 
He  had  formed,  m  the  £rst  place,  soipe  general  outlines 
of  the  subject ;  and  as  it  was  one  which  greatly  interest* 
ed  his  feenngs,  the  interest  which  was  felt  tended  to  keep 
the  outlines  steadily  before  him.  If  the  feeling  of  inter- 
est was  not  suffident  to  keep  the  general  subject  before 
the  mind,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  detain  it  there  by  add* 
hag  the  iniSuence  of  a  direct  and  decicdve  act  of  the  will 
Hien  Ihe  principles  of  association,  which  are  ever  at  work, 
l»xmght  up  a  ^at  variety  of  conceptions,  having  a  rela- 
tion of  some  land  to  those  general  features ;  such  as  con 
ceptions  of  rocks,  and  woods,  and  rivers,  and  green  leaves, 
and  golden  fruit 

The  next  step  was  the  exercise  of  that  power  which  we 
have  of  perceivmg  relations,  which  we  sometimes  denom- 
inate the  Judgment,  but  more  appropriately  the  suscepti- 
Inlity  or  power  of  Relative  Suggestion.  By- means  <^ 
diis  he  was  at  once  able  to  determine,  whether  the  con- 
cations  which  w^ere  suggested  were  suitable  to  the  gen- 
eral design  of  the  desoription  and  to  each  other,  and 
whether  they  would  have,  when  combined  together  to 
form  one  picture,  a  pleasing  eSect  Accordingly,  those 
which  were  judged  most  suitable  were  combined  together 
as  parts  of  the  miaginary  creation,  and  were  detain^  and 
fosed  by  means  of  that  feeling  of  interest  and  those  acts 
of  the  will  which  were  at  first  exercised  towards  the  more 
prominent  outlines  merely;  while, others  speedily  disap- 
peared from  the  mind.  And  thus  arose  an  imaginary 
hmdscape,  glowing  with  a  greater  variety  and  richness 
of  beauty,  more  interestmg  jmd  perfect,  in  every  respect, 
than  we  can  ever  expect  to  find  realized  in  nature. 

^  2X2.  The  creations  of  imagination  not  entirely  voluntary. 

From  the  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  power  under  consideration,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  its  action,  it  is  subject  to  limitations  and  restrictions. 
The  cpinion,*that  even  persons  of  the  most  ready  and 
fimitfm  imitation  can  form  new  imaginaiy  creations 
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whenever  they  choose,  by  a  mere  Tolition,  however  wide 
Iv  it  may  have  prevailed,  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
founded.'  In  accordance  with  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  comnion  opinion,  we  will  suppose,  as  an  iUustration 
of  what  we  mean,  that  a  person  wills  to  imagine  a  sea  of 
melted  brass,  or  an  immense  body  of  liquid  matter  which 
has  that  appearance.  The  very  expressions,  it  will  be 
noticed,  are  nugatory  and  without  meaning,  since  the  sea 
of  brass  which  the  person  wills  to  ocmceive  of  or  imagine, 
B,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition,  already  present 
to  his;  thoughts.  Whatever  a  person  wills,  or,  rather,  pro^ 
fesses  to  will  to  imagine,  he  has,  in  fact,  already  imagin- 
ed ;  and,  conse(|uenuy,  there  can  be  no  such  thin^  as 
imaginations  which  are  exclusively  the  result  of  a  direct 
actof  thewilL  Sothatthe  powers  of  invention,  aldioi:^ 
the  in&ience  of  the  indirect  and  subordinate  action  of  the 
will  may  be  considerable,  must  be  aroused  and  quickened 
to  thar  highest  efforts  in  some  other  way. 

And  this  view  admits  of  some  practical  applications. 
Men  of  the  greatest  minds  (great,  we  mean,  in  the  walks 
of  Uteraturel  are  kept  in  check  b^  the  principles  which 
are  involved  in  the  exercise  of  imagination.  Genius, 
whatever  capabilities  we  may  attribute  to  it,  has  its  laws. 
And  it  is  true,  in  regard  to  every  standard  work  of  the 
imagination,  that  it  is  the  result,  not  of  an  arbitrary  and 
unexplainable  exercise  of  that  power,  but  of  a  multitude 
of  circumstances,  promptmg  and  regulating  its  action ; 
such  as  the  situation  in  life,  early  education,  domestic 
habits,  associates,  reading,  scenery,  reli^on,  and  the  in* 
fluence  of  local  superstitions  and  traditionary  incidenta 
These  are  like  the  rain  and  sunshine  to  the  earth,  witiiout 
which  it  necessarily  remains  in  its  original  barrenness, 
giving  no  signs  of  vivification  and  beaub^.  In  the  matter 
of  creative  jjower,  Bunyan  will  bear  a  comparison,  un* 
doubtedly,  with  Walter  Scott ;  but  Scott,  in  the  situation 
m  which  he  was  placed,  and  with  the  habits  of  thought 
and  feelii^  which  he  cherished,  could  not  have  written 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress;  nor  coidd  Bunyan,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  written  the  Heart  of  Mid  lothian ;  not  be- 
cause either  of  them  was  destitute  of  the  requisite  degree 
of  imagination^  but  becmise  the  creations  of  the  ima^na* 
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tion  always  have  i.  relation  to  circumstances^  and  are  not 
Uie  result  of  a  purely  arbitrary  act  of  the  wilL 

^  213.  Illustration  of  the  statemeuts  of  the  preceding  section. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter^  and  not  without  interest, 
to  illustrate  this  fact  in  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  a 
reference  to  the  private  history  of  those  individuals  from 
^whom  the  great  works  of  Uterature  have  cmginated.  But, 
as  this  does  not  come  within  our  plan,  we  wul  refer  merely 
to  a  single  instance. — ^Moore  relates,  in  his  life  of  Lord 
B^n,  uat  on  a  certain  occaaon  he  found  him  occupied 
Willi  ^e  history  of  Agathon,  a  romance  by  Wieland. 
And,  from  some  remarks  made  at  tiie  time,  he  seems  to 
be  of  opinion  that  Byron  was  reading  the  work  in  ques* 
tion  as  a  means  of  furnishing  suggestions  tOy  and  of  quick- 
enii^,  his  own  imaginative  powers.  He  then  adds,  ^^  I 
am  mclined  to  think  it  was  his  practice,  when  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  any  work,  to  recite  his  vein  by  the 
perusal  of  others  on  the  same  subject  or  plan,  frcxca  which 
the  shghtest  hint  caught  by  his  imagination,,  as  he  read, 
was  sufficient  to  kin(fle  there  such  a  train  of  thought  as, 
but  for  that  spark,^had  never  been  awakened." 
^  This  is  said  of  a  distinguished  poet  Painting  is  an 
art  kindred  with  poetry ;  and  both  are  based  on  the  im- 
agination. Accordingly,  tiie  remarks  which  have  been 
made  apply  also  to  painting;,  and,  indeed,  to  every  other 
art  which  depends  essentially  on  tiie  imaginative  power. 
"Invention,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "is  one  of  the 
great  marks  of  genius ;  but,  if  we  consult  experience,  we 
Siall  find  that  it  is  by  being  conversant  witii  the  kiven- 
tions  of  others  that  we  learn  to  invent,  as  by  reading  the 
Aoughts  of  others  we  learn  to  think.  It  is  in  vain  for 
painters  or  poets  to  endeavour  ta  invent  without  materials 
on  which  the  mind  may  work,  and  from  wluch  invention 
must  originate.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing.  Homer 
«  supposed  to  have  been  possessed  of  all  the  learning  of 
his  time ;  anS  we  are  certain  that  Michael  Angelo  and 
RaSaeUe  were  equally  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  in 
the  art  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  works  of  their 
►re."* 
*  ])iseoiirtet  btlbot  the  Royil  Acttdtmy,  ?i 
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^  214.  On  the  utility  of  the  faculty  of  the  imagination. 

We  have  proceeded  thus  far  in  endeavouring  to  explain 
the  nature  of  imagination ;  and  we  here  turn  a^e  from 
this  general  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  on  the 
utiUty  of  this  power.  And  this  appears  to  be  necessary, 
since  there  are  some  who  seem  disposed  to  prejudice  its 
claims  in  that  reject.;  They  warmly  recommend  the 
cardul  culture  of  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and  the  rea» 
soning  power,  but  look  colcUy  and  suspiciously  on  the 
imagination,  and  would  rather  encoiu*age  a  ne^ect  of  it* 
But  there  is  ground  for  apprehending  that  a  neglect  of 
this  noble  facmty  in  ai^  person  who  aspires  to  a  fiiU  de- 
yelopem^it  and  growth  of  the  mind,  cannot  be  justified, 
either  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
mind  itself,  or  by  the  practical  results  of  such  a  course. 

In  speaking  on  the  utility  of  the  imagination,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  natural  reflec^on  that  the  Creator  had  some 
design  or  purpose  ia  fumi^iing  men  with  it,  since  \we  find 
universally  that  he  does  nothing  in  vain.)  And  what  de- 
sign coidd  he  posably  have,  ii  he  did  not  intend  that  it 
should  be  employ^,  that  it  should  be  rendered  active, 
and  trained  upjwith  a  suitable  degree  of  culture  1  But  if 
we  are  tiiius  forced  upon  the  c(»cluffl(Hi  that  this  faculty 
was  designed  to  be  rendered  active,  we  must  further  sup- 
pose that  its  ex^cise  was  deigned  to  promote  some  useful 
purpose.  And  such,  although  it  has  sometimes  ^n  per-  • 
verted,  has  been  the  general  result  y 

Nowhere  is  the  power  of  imagipadon  seen  to  better  ' 
advantage  than  in  the  Prophets  of- the  Old  Testament^/ 
If  it  be  said  that  those  venerable  writers  were  inspired,  it  - 
will  still  remain  true  that  this  was  the  faculty  of  the^i^ind  .. 
which  in^iration  eqiecially  honoured  by  the  use  which, 
was  made  of  it     And  how  many  monuments  may  every     * 
civilized  nation  boast  of  in  painting,  architecture,  and 
sculpture,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  where  the  imagination,  in 
contributing  to  the  national  glory,  has,  at  the  same  time, 
contributed  to  the  national  haiq[>mess !   Many  an  hour  it 
has  beguiled  by  the  new  situations  it  has  depicted,  and 
the  new  views  of  himian  nature  it  has  disclos^ ;  many  a 
pang  of  the  heart  it  has  subdued,  either  by  introducing  us 
to  greater  woes  which  others  have  suffered,  or  by  intoxi- 
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eating  the  iiiemory  with  its  luxuriance  and  lulling  it  into 
id,  foFTOtfulness  of  ourselves;  many  a  good  resomtion  it 
has  dierished,  and  subtending,  as  it  were,  a  new  and 
wider>horizon  around  the  inteUectual  being,  has  filled  the 
soul  with  higher  conceptions,  and  inspired  it  with  liiffher 
hopes.  Conscious  of  its  immortal  destiny,  and  strt^^^ing 
against  the  bounds  that  limit  it,  the  som  enters  with  joy 
into  those  new  and  lofty  creations  which  it  is  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  imagination  to  form ;  and  they  seem  to  it  a 
congenial  residence.  Such  are  the  views  which  obviously 
present  themselve3  on  the  slightest  connderation  of  thui 
subject;  and  it  ir  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  ;^o  less  a  judge  than  Addison,  some  re-- 
marks to  mh  efxect,  that  a  remied  imagination  ^^  gives  a 
man  a  kind  of  property  in  everything  he  sees,  and  makes 
the  most  ruile,  uncultivated  parts  of  nature  administer  to 
his  pleasures ;  so  that  he  looks  ypon  the  world,  as  it  were, 
in  another  light,  and  discovers  in  it  a  multitude  of  charms 
that  conceal  themselves  firom  the  generality  of  mankind.' 

§  215.  ImpDitance  of  th« -imagination  in  connexion  with  reasoning. 

In  remaikinff  on  the  subject  of  the  utility  of  the  ima- 
gination, there  is -one  impprtant  point  of  view  in  which  it 
IS  capable  of  being  considered ;/  that  of  the  relation  of  the 
imagination  to  the  other  intellectual  powersj  And,  among 
other  things,  there  is  obviously  ground  for  the  remark,  that 
a  vigorous  iivd  well-disciplined  imagination  may  be  made 
subservient  to  promptness,  and  clearness,  and  success  in 
];eas<Hikig.  The  remark  is  made,  it  will  be  noticed,  on 
*  the  supposition  of  the  imagination  being  well  disciplined, 
whichimplie^  that  it  is  under  suitable  control ;  otherwise 
it  will  rather  encumber  and  perplex  than  afford  aid. 

Take,  for  instance,  two  persons,  one  of  whom  has  cul- 
tivated the  reasoning  power  exclusive  of  the  imagination. 
We  will  suppose  him  to  possess  very  deservedly  the  rep- 
utation of  an  able  and  weighty  dialectician;  but  it  will 
be  obvious  to  the  slightest  observation,  that  there  is,  b 
one  respect,  a  defect  and  failure ;  there  is  an  evident  want 
of  selection  and  vivacity  in  the  details  of  his  argument 
He  cannot  readily  appreciate  the  relation  which  the  hear- 
er's mind  ^astains  to  the  facts  whidi  he  wishes  to  pr^ 
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sent ;  and  accordingly,  with  much  expense  of  patience  on 
their  part,  he  laboriously  and  very  scrupulously  takes  up 
and  examines  everythmg  which  can  come  within  his 
grasp,  and  bestows  upon  everything  nearly  an  equal  share 
of  attention.  And  hence  it  is,  that  many  persons  who 
are  acknowledged  to  be  learned,  diligent,  and  even  suc-^ 
cessful  in  argument,  at  the  same  time  sustain  the  repu^i-" 
tion,  which  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  one,  of  being 
dull,  tiresome,  and  uninteresting. 

Let  us  now  look  a  moment  at  another  person,^  who  is 
not  only  a  man  of  great  powers  of  ratiocination,  but  has 
cultivated  his  imagination,  and  has  it  under  prompt  and 
judicious  command.  He  casts  his  ^e  rapidly  over  the 
whole  field  of  argument,  however  extensive  it  may  be, 
and  immediately  perceives  what  facts  are  necessary  to  be 
stated  and  what  are  not ;  what  are  of  prominent,  and 
what  of  subordinate  importance ;  what  will  be  eaaly  un 
derstood  and  possess  an  interest,  and  what  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  be  appreciated,  and  will  also  lose  its  due  value 
from  a  want  of  attraction.  And  he  does  this  on  the  same 
principles  and  m  virtue  of  the  same  mental  training 
which  enables  the  painter,  architect,  sculptor,  and  poet,  to 
present  the  outlines  of  grand  and  beautiful  creations  in 
their  respective  arts.  There  is  a  suitableness  in  the  dit 
ferent  parts  of  the  train  of  .reasoning;  a  correspondence 
of  one  part  to  another ;  a  great  and  combined  effect,  en- 
hanced bj  every  suitable  decoration,  and  undiminished 
by  any  misplaced  excrescence,  which  imdoubtedly  implies 
a  peifection  of  the  imagmation  in  some  degree  kindred 
with  that  which  projected  the  group  of  me  Laocoon, 
crowned  the  hills  of  Greece  with  statues  and  temples, 
and  lives  in  the  works  of  renowned  poets.  The  debater, 
who  combines  the  highest  results  of  reascming  with  tl^e 
highest  results  of  the  ima^nation,  throws  the  Bght  of  his 
own  splendid  conceptions  around  the  radiance  of  truth  ; 
so  ibsLt  brightness  smnes  in  the  midst  of  loightness,  like 
the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  sun. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1>I80RD£BED  INTELLECTUAL  ACnON. 
(l.)    EXCITED  CONCBPTIOlfS   OR  APPARITIONS. 

9  216.  Disordered  intellectual  action  as  connected  with  the  bodj. 

Haying  completed  our  examinalion  of  the  Intellect  so 
far  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  notice  in  its  more  fr^uent 
and  regular  action,  we  now  propose  to  conclude  the  sub- 
ject, by  giving  some  instances  of  intellectual  states  which 
appear  to  take  place  in  violation  of  its  ordinary  princi- 
ples. Whatever  anticipations  we  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  form  A  psiORi,  in  relation  to  the  action  of  the 
mind,  it  is  a  matter  abundantly  confirmed  by  painful  expe- 
rience and  observation,  that^its  operations  are  not  always 
uniform  |  and  that,  in  some  cases,  as  we  shr.ll  have  occa- 
sion to  see,  it  exhibits  an  utter  and  disastrous  deviation 
from  the  laws  which  commonly  regulate  it  The  causes 
of  these  deviations  it  may  not  be  easv  always,  and  in 
all  respects,  to  explam ;  but  it  is  well  understood,  that 
ju^ey  are  frequently  connected  with  an  irregular  and  di^ 
eased  condition  of  the  bodjj) 

The  mind,  it  will  be  recollected,  exists  in  the  threefold 
nature  or  threefold  division  of  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibil- 
ities, and  the  Will.  The  action  of  the  Will  depends  upon 
jthe  antecedent  action  of  the  Sensibilities  j  and  that  of 
the  sensitive  nature  is  based  upon  ^e  antecedent  action 
of  the  Intellect  )^  The  action  of  the  Intellect  or  Under- 
standing  is  twofold,  ^xtemal  and  Intemap  And  we 
have  aheady  endeavoured,  on  a  former  occasion,  to 
show,  that  me  developement  of  the  External  Under- 
stanc^ne  Is  first  in  the  order  of  time,  as  it  is  obviously 
first  in  me  order  of  nature.  It  is  here,  so  fiaf  as  the  mind 
is  concerned,  that  we  find  the  commencement  of  action; 
but  it  is  well  imderstood,  and  seems  to  be  entirely  unde- 
mable,  that  all  the  action  which  takes  place  here,  takes 
place  in  connexion  with  bodily  action.  The  External  in- 
tellect do€S  not  act,  nor  is  it  capaUc  of  acting,  although 
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the  mind  is  so  constituted  that  the  movement  of  all  llie 
other  parts  depends  upon  movement  here,  without(tiie  an- 
tecedent affection  of  the  outward  or  bodily  senses/)  And 
hence  the  intellect  generally,  and  particularly  the  Exter- 
nal intellect,  is  unfavourably  affected,  as  a  general  thing, 
in  connexicm  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  bodily  sy&- 
fen.) 

^  217.  Of  excited  conceptions  and  of  apparitions  in  general. 

The  fact  that  disordered  intellectual  action  is  closely 
connected  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  body,  will  aid, 
in  some  degree,  in  the  explanation  of  (the  interesting  sub- 
ject of  EXcriED  CONCEPTIONS  Or  APPARITIONS.'^  CoDceptions, 
the  consideration  of  which  is  to  be  resumed  in  the  pres- 
ent chapter,  are  those  ideas  which  we  have  of  any  absent 
object  of  perception.^  In  their  ordinary  form  they  have 
already  been  considered  in  a  former  part  of  this  Work, 
(See  chapter  viii.,  part  i.)  But  they  are  found  to  vary 
in  degree  of  strength ;  and  hence,  when  they  are  at  the 
highest  intensity  of  which  they  are  susceptible^they  may 
be  denominated  vivified  or  EXcrrED  conceptions.  They 
are  otherwise  called,  particularly  ^hen  they  have  their 
origin  in  the  sense  of  sighK  apparitions. 

Apparitions,  therefore,  ^e  appearances,  which  seem  to 
be  external  and  real,  but  which,  in  truth,  have  merely  an 
interior  or  subjective  existence ;  they  are  merely  vivid  or 
excited  conceptions.  Accordingly,  there  may  lie  appari- 
tions, not  only  of  angels  and  departed  spirits,  which  ap- 
pear to  figure  more  largely  in  the  history  of  apparitions 
than  other  objects  of  sight ;  but  of  landscapes,  mountains, 
rivers,  precipices,  festivals,  armies,  funeral  processions, 
temples ;  in  a  word,  of  all  visual  perceptions  which  we 
are  capable  ,of  recalling. — Although  there  are  excited 
conceptions  both  of  the  hearing  and  the  touch,  and  some- 
times, though  less  firequently,  of  the  other  senses,  which 
succeed  in  reaching  and  controlling  our  belief  with  unreal 
intimations,^ those  of  the  sight,  m  consequence  of  the 

Sreat  importance  of  that  organ  and  the  frequency  of  the 
eceptions  connected  with  iy  claim  especial  attention 

♦  218.  Of  the  less  permanent  excfted  conceptions  of  sight. 

Excited  conc^tipns,  which  are  not  penp^u^nt,  hoi 
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have  merely  a  momentary,  although  a  distinct  and  real 
existence,  are  not  uncommon.  In  explanation  of  these, 
there  ar<  two  things  to  be  noticed. — (L)  t!^ey  are  some- 
times the  result  of  the  natural  and  ordinary  exercise  of 
that  power  of  forming  conceptions,  which  all  persons  pos- 
sess in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  We  notice  them  partic- 
ularly in  children,  in  whom  the  conceptive  or  imaginative 
po^Nver,  so  far  as  it  is  employed  in  givmg  existence  to  cre- 
ations that  have  outline  and  form,  is  generally  more  ac- 
tive than  in  later  life.  Children,  it  is  well  known,]^are 
almost  constantly  projecting  their  inward  conceptions  into 
outward  space,  and  erecting  the  fanciful  creations  of  the 
mind  amid  the  realities  and  forms  of  matter,  beholding 
houses,  men,  towers,  flocks  of  sheep,  clusters  of  trees,  and 
varieties  of  landscape  in  the  changing  clouds,  in  the 
wreathed  and  driven  aiow,  in  the  fairy-work  of  frost, 
and  in  the  embers  and  flickering  flames  of  the  hearthj 
This  at  least  was  the  experience  of  the  early  life  of  Cow- 
p^r,  who  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  fine  passage  m  the 
poem  of  the  Task. 

*'  Me  oft  has  fancy,  ludicroua  and  wild, 
Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  hoasea,  towers, 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  yisages  expressed 
In  the  red  cinders,  while,  with  poring  eye, 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw.*' 

Beattie  too,  after  the  termination  of  a  winter'js  storm, 
places  his  young  Minstrel  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  view  the  heavy  clouds  that  skirt  the  distant  horizon : 

"Where  mid  the  changeful  scenery  eyer  new. 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forma  descries, 
MoTb  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew, 
Rocks,  torrent,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size. 
And  glit taring  cliffs  on  cliffs,  and  fiery  ramparts  rise." 

(II.)  Again,  excited  conceptions,  which  are  not  per- 
manent, are  frequently  called  into  existence  in  connexioi) 
with  some  r.nxiety  and  grief  of  mind,  or  some  other  mod- 
ification of  mental  excitement.  ,  A  p^^on,  for  instance, 
standing  on  the  seashore,  and  anxiously  expecting  the 
approach  of  iiis  vessel,  will  sometinjes  see  the  image  of 
it,  and  will  be  certain,  for  the  moment,  that  he  has  the 
(iiect  of  his  anticipations  in  view,  although,  in  truth,  there 
U2 
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IS  nc  Ycssel  m  sight.    That  is  to  say,  the  ccmc^tion, 
idea,  or  image  of  me  vessel,  Tvhich  it  is  evidently  in  the 
power  of  every  one  to  form  who  has  previously  seen  on^ 
IS  .*endered  so  mtense  by  feelings  of  anxiety,  as  to  be  the 
same  in  effect  as  if  the  real  ol:gect  were  present,  and  the 
figure  of  it  were  actually  {Mctured  on  the  retina.-^It  is  in 
connexion  with  this  view  that  we  may  probably  explain 
a  remark  in  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Howe's  captivity,  who 
in   1775  was  taken  prisoner,  together  with  har  seven 
children,  by  the*  St  Francois  Indians.    In  the  course  of 
her  captivity,  she  was  at  a  certidn  time  infonned  by  the 
Indians  that  two  of  her  children  were  no  more ;  one  hav- 
ing died  a  natural  death,  and  the  other  being  Imocked  on 
the  head.    "  I  did  not  utter  many  words,"  says  the  mother, 
"  but  my  heart  was  swely  pained  within  me,  and  my 
mind  exceedingly  troMei  vnih  strange  and  awful  ideas ^ 
[meaning  conceptions,  or  images.]    I  often  imaged,  for 
instance,  that  I  plainly  saw  the  naked  carcasses  of  my 
children  hanging  upon  the  limbs  of  trees,  as  the  Indians 
are  wont  to  hang  the  raw  hides  of  those  beasts  which 
they  take  in  himtmg.'' 

^  219.  Of  the  less  permanent  excited  :onteptions  of  sound 

In  regard  to  excited  conceptions  of  sound,  (we  may 
remark  mcidentally,  as  we  intend  to  confine  ourselves 
chiefly  to  those  of  sight,J  they  are  not,  as  was  seen  in  a 
former  part  of  this  Work,  (§  60,)  so  easUy  called  into 
existence,  and  so  vivid,  as  visual  conceptions.     Conse- 
quently, we  have  grounds  for  making  a  distinction,  and  for 
saying  that  only  one  of  the  remarks  made  in  reference 
to  the  less  permanent  excited  conceptions  of  sight  vrill 
apply  to  those  of  sound.    In  other  words,  excited  con- 
ceptions of  soimd  (those  which  appear  and  depart  sud- 
denly, without  any  permanent  inconvenience  to  the  sub 
lect  of  them)  ^originate  in  connexion  with  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  mental  excitement-^Persons,  for  instance, 
sitting  alone  in  a  room,  are  sometimes  interrupted  by  the 
supposed  hearing  of  a  voice,  which  calls  to  them.    But, 
in  truth,  it  is  only  their  own  internal  conception  of  that 
particular  sound,  which,  in  consequence  of  some  peculiai 
mental  state,  happens  at  tiie  moment  to  be  so  distinct,  as 
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to  control  theit  beHef  and  impose  itself  upon  them  for  a 
reality.  This  is  probably  the  Tvhole  mystery  of  what 
Boswell  has  related  as  a  singular  incident  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  while  at  Oxford  he  distinctly  he^Utl  lus 
mother  call  Imn  b^  his  riven  name,  although  she  was  at 
the  vay  time  in  LatchfidcL — ^The  same  principle  explains 
also  wllat  is  related  of  Napoleon.  Previously  to  his  Rus- 
sian expedition,  he  was  frequently  discovered  half  recli- 
ned on  a  sofa,  where  he  remained  several  hours,  plunged 
in  profound  meditation.  Sometimes  he  started  up  con- 
vulsively, and  with  an  ejaculation.  Fancying  he  heard 
his  name,  he  would  exclaim.  Who  calls  me  1  These  are 
the  sounds,  susceptible  of  bong  heard  at  any  time  in  the 
desert  air,  which  started  Robinson  Crusoe  from  his  sleep, 
when  there  was  no  one  on  his  solitary  island  but  himself: 

**  The  airy  tongues,  that  syllable  men*8  names. 
On  shores,  in  desert  sands,  and  wildernesses.*' 

^  220.  First  cause  of  permanently  vivid  conceptions  or  apparitions 
pf  orbid  setisibility  of  the  reiiuu  of  the  ey^ 

We  have  been  led  to  see,  particularly  in  a  former 
chapter,  (§  64,)  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  part  of  this, 
that  our  conceptions  or  renovated  ideas  may  be  so  vivid 
as  to  affect  our  belief  for  a  short  time  hardly  less  power- 
frilly  than  the  original  perceptions.  But  as  in  the  cases 
referred  to  there  was  not  supposed  to  be  an  unsound  or 
disordered  state  of  the  body,  thiis  extreme  vividness  of 
conception  was  exceedingly  transitory.  There  are  other 
cases  of  a  comparatively  permanent  character,  which  are 
deserving  of  a  more  particular  notice  in  the  history  of 
our  mental  nature.  These  last  always  imply  a  disor- 
dered state  of  the  body,  which  we  were  led  to  see  in  the 
last  chapter  is  often  attended  vdth  very  marked  effects  on 
the  mind.  .  ,       ' 

In  attempting  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  origm  of 
permanently  vivid  conceptions,  the  first  ground  or  cause 
of  them  which  we  shaU  notice  is  an  unnatural  and  mor- 
lad  sensibility  of  the  retina  of  the  eye,  either  the  whole 
of  the  retina  or  only  a  part  This  cause,  it  is  true,  is  in 
scmie  degree  conjectural,  ^  coi^uence  of  the  retina 
bebg  so  situated  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  make  it  a  sub- 
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ject  of  observatioD  and  experiment\  But  knowing,  as  we 
do,  that  the  nervous  system  ^nermly  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
eased^ and  that  the  disease  oi  a  particular  pc^rtion  is  com- 
monly productive  of  results  havuig  relation  to  the  object 
or  uses  of  liiat  portion,  we  may  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
for  what  we  know  directly  and  positively  of  the  occasion^ 
alty  disordered  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  give  it  a 
place  in  the  explanations  of  the  subject  before  us.  In 
order  to  understand  the  applicability  of  this  cause  of  per** 
manently  vivid  conceptions  or  apparitions,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind,  that,]^  conceptions  of  visible  objects, 
there  is  probably  always  a  sUght  sympathetic  affection  of 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  analogous  to  what  exists  when  the 
visible  object  is  actually  present^  In  a  perfectly  healthy 
state  of  the  body,  including  the  organ  of  visual  sense, 
this  affection  of  the  retina  is  of  course  very  slight  But, 
under  the  influence  of  a  morbid  sensibility,  the  mere  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind  may  at  times  impart  such  an  increas- 
ed activity  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  tiie  retina,  as  to  ^ve 
existence  to  visual  or  spectral  illusions. 

There  is  an  account  given  in  a  foreign  Medical  Jouma' 
(the  Medico-chirui^cal  Repertory  of  Piedmont)  of  a 
young  lady,  who  attended  for  the  first  time  the  music  of 
an  orchestra,  with  which  she  was  exceedingly  pleased. 
She  continued  to  hear  the  sounds  distinctly  and  in  their 
order  for  weeks  and  months  aflerward,  till  her  whole 
system  becoming  disordered  in  consequence  of  it,  ^e 
med.  Now  we  naturally  suppose,  in  this  case,  that  the 
nerve  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  which,  both  in  a  physi- 
ological point  of  view  and  in  its  relation  to  the  mind, 
corresponds  to  the  retina  of  the  eye,  continued  actually 
to  vibrate  or  ^reverberate  with  the  sound,  although  she 
was  no  longer  within  hfearing  of  it.  In  other  words,  it 
was  diseased ;  it  had  become  morbidly  sensitive,  and  in 
this  state  was  a  source  of  action  to  itself,  independently 
of  any  outward  cause.  And  as  the  mental  state  or  sensa- 
tion of  sound  depends  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  independently  of  the  outward  causes  which 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  tiiat  particular 
condition,  we  see  how  the  sounds,  which  she  at  first  heard 
for  a  few  hours,  continued  for  a  number  of  months  afle? 
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to  be  generated  and  repeated.— And  so  in  regard  to  thc- 
^tic  nerve.  It  may  be  so  morbidly  sensitive,  that  the 
GDiere  conception  of  a  man  or  of  some  other  visible  object 
may  affect  it  as  really  and  in  the  same  way  as  if  the 
man  were  actually  present  to  the  si^t  And  if  so,  the 
mdividual  who  is  subject  to  this  morbid  affection  has  the 
power  in  himself  of  originating  and  sustaining  the  rcprf> 
sentation  or  pictures  of  objects,  although  no  such  objects 
are  present.  In  other  words,  as  these  l^sults  depend  upon 
the  state  of  his  physical  system  and  not  upon  volition,  he 
is  properly  said  to  be  suoject  to  Apparitions. — ^We  will 
only  add,  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said,  that  in 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  spectral  illusicxis  or 
apparitions  which  has  been  published,  the  person  who 
-was  the  subject  of  them  expressly  states,  that  for  some 
hours  preceding  their  occurrence  she  had  a  peculiar  feel- 
ing in  the  eyes,  which  was  reheved  as  soon  as  they  had 
passed  away.* 

^  221:.  Second  cause  of  permanently  escited  conceptions  or  apparition* 
/Neglect  of  periodical  blood-letting^ 

But  there  are  other  causes  of  the  mental  states  under 
consideration,  which,  in  some  respects  at  least,  are  not  so 
closely  and  exclusively  connected  with  the  eye.  One  ia 
the  neglect  of  periodical  blood-letting.  The  doctrine, 
that  permanently  excited  conceptions  or  apparitions  are 
attendant  on  a  superabundance  of  blood,  occasioned  by 
this  neglect,  seems  to  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the 
actual  and  recorded  experience  of  various  individuals,  as 
m  the  following  ijistance. 

Nicolai,  the  name  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  state* 
ments  here  given  relate,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Berlin,  a 
celebrated  bookseller,  and  naturally  a  person  of  a  very 
vivid  imagination.  He  was  neither  an  ignorant  man,  nor 
superstitious ;  a  fact  which  some  undoubtedly  will  esteem 
it  important  to  kiiow.  The  folk>wing  account  of  the  ap« 
paiitions  which  appeared  to  him  is  given  in  his  own 
words.— -^^  My  wife  and  another  person  came  into  my 
apartm^  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  console  me,  but  I 
was  too  much  agitated  by  a  series  of  incidoats,  which  had 

*  Brewster's  Nataral  Magic,  letter  iii. 
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most  powerfully  affected  my  mcnral  feeling,  to  be  capal^e 
of  attending  to  them.  On  a  sudden  I  perceived,  at  about 
the  distance  of  ten  steps,  a  form  like  that  of  a  deceased 
person.  I  pointed  at  it,  asking  my  wife  if  abe  did  not  see 
it  It  was  but  natural  that  she  ^ould  not  see  anything  ; 
my  question,  therefore,  alarmed  h^  very  much,  and  ^ 
immediately  sent  for  a  physician.  The  phantom  continued 
about  eight  mmutes.  I  grew  at  lengtii  more  calm,  and, 
being  extremely  exj^austed,  feU  into  a  resdess  sle^,  which 
lasted  about  half  an  hour.  The  physdcian  ascnbed  the 
apparition  to  a  violent  mental  emotion,  and  hoped  there 
would  be  no  return ;  but  the  violent  agitation  of  my  mind 
had  in  some  way  disordered  my  nerves,  and  produced 
further  consequences,  which  deserve  a  more  mmute  de- 
seriptimi. 

^^  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  form  which  I  had  seen 
in  the  morning  reappeared.  I  was  by  myself  when  this 
happened,  and,  being  rather  uneasy^  at  the  incident,  went 
to  my  wife's  apartment,  but  there  ukewise  I  was  persecu- 
ted by  the  apparition,  which,  however,  at  intervals  disap- 
peared, and  always  presented  itself  in  a  standing  posture. 
About  six  o'clock  there  appeared  also  several  walking 
figures,  which  had  no  connexion  with  the  first  After  the 
first  day  the  form  of  the  deceased  parson  no  more  appear- 
ed, but  its  place  was  supplied  with  many  other  phantasms, 
sometimes  representing  acquaintances,  but  mostly  stran- 

§ers  ;•  those  whom  I  knew  were  composed  of  livmg  and 
eceased  persons,  but  the  number  of  the  latter  was  com- 
paratively small.  I  observed  the  perscHis  with  whom  1 
daily  conversed  did  not  appear  as  phanta^ns,  these  repre- 
senting chiefly  persons  who  lived  at  some  distance  firom  me. 
^^  These  phantasms  seemed  equally  clear  and  distinct  at 
all  times  smd  under  aU  circumstances,  both  when  I  was 
by  myself  and  when  I  was  in  company,  as  well  in  the  day 
as  at  night,  and  in  my  own  house  as  well  as  abroad ; 
they  were,  however,  less  frequent  when  I  was  in  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  rarely  appeared  to  me  in  the  street 
When  I  shut  my  eyes,  these  phantasms  would  sometimes 
vanish  entirdy,  though  tha*e  were  instances  when  I  be- 
held them  with  my  eyes  closed,  yet,  when  they  disap- 
peared on  such  occasions,  ihey  genmdly  returned  wh«i 
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1  opei^  my  qres.  I  conrened  sometimes  with  my  phy* 
aician  and  my  wife  of  the  phantasms  which  at  the  moment 
surrounded  me ;  they  appeared  more  frequently  walking 
than  at  rest,  nor  were  they  constantly  present.  They  fre- 
quently did  not  come  for  some  time,  but  always  rei^ 
peared  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  either  singly  or  m 
compaOT,  the  latter,  howeyer,  being  most  frequently  the 
case*  I  generally  saw  human  forms  of  both  sexes,  but 
they  usuaUy  seemed  not  to  take  the  smallest  notice  of 
eadi  other,  moving  as  in  a  market-place,  where  all  are 
eager  to  press  through  the  crowd ;  at  times,  however, 
they  seemed  to  be  transacting  buaiiess  with  each  other. 
I  also  saw,  several  times,  people  on  horseback,  do^and 
Inrds.  All  these  pliantasmss^peared  to  me  in  tbor  nat- 
ural size,  and  as  distinct  as  if  alive,  exhibiting  difierent 
shades  of  carnation  in  the  uncovered  parts,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent colours  and  fashions  in  their  dresses,  though  the 
colours  seemed  somewhat  paler  than  in  real  nature*  None 
of  the  figures  appeared  particularly  terrible,  comical,  or 
diseusting,  most  of  them  being  of  an  indifferent  shape, 
and  some  presenting  a  pleasing  aspect  The  longer  these 
phantoms  ccmtinued  to  vi^t  me,  the  more  fi'equently  did 
they  return,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  increased  in 
number  about  four  weeks  after  they  had  first  appeared 
I  also  began  to  hear  them  talk ;  these  phantoms  some- 
times conversed  among  themselves,  but  more  frequently 
addressed  their  discourse  to  me ;  their  speeches  were  com* 
monly  short,  and  never  of  an  unpleasant  turn.  At  differ- 
ent tunes  there  appeared  to  me  both  dear  and  senmble 
friends  of  both  sexes,  whose  addresses  tended  ta  appease 
my  grief,  which  had  not  yet  wholly  subaded :  theu*  con- 
solatory speeches  were,  in  g^eral,  addressed  to  me  when 
I  was  alone.  Sometimes,  however,  I  was  accosted  by 
these  consoling  firiends  wlole  I  was  engaged  in  company 
and  not  unfrequenUy  wlule  real  i)ersons  were  speakmg  to 
me.  These  consoktory  addresses  consisted  sometimes  of 
abrupt  phrases,  and  at  other  times  they  were  regularly 
executed.'* 

i  2!23.  Methods  of  relief  adopted  in  this  ctse. 

These  are  the  leading  facts  in  this  case,  so  far  as  the 
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mere  appearance  of  the  apparitions  is  concerned.  But  as 
Nicolai,  besides  possessmg  no  small  amount  of  acquired 
knowledge,  was  a  person  of  a  naturally  philosophic  turn 
of  mind,  he  was  able  to  detect  and  to  assign  the  true 
cause  of  his  mental  malady. — ^He  was,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  first  place,  a  person  of  very  vivid  fency,  and 
hence  his  mind  was  the  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  any 
disease  of  the  body.  A  number  of  years  before  the  ot;- 
eurrences  above  related,  he  had  been  subject  to  a  violent 
vertigo,  which  had  been  cured  by  means  of  leeches ;  it 
was  his  custom  to  lose  blood  twice  a  year,  but  previously 
to  the  present  attack,  this  evacuation  had  been  neglected. 
Supposmg,  therefore,  that  a  mental  disorder  might  arise 
firom  a  superabundance  of  blood  and  some  irregularity  in 
the  circulation,  he  again  resorted  to  the  apphcation  of 
leeches.  When  the  leeches  were  appUed,  no  person  was 
with  him  besides  the  surgeon ;  butj  during  the  operation, 
his  chamber  was  ctowded  widi  hiunan  phantasms  of  all 
descriptions.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  however,  they 
moved  around  the  chamber  more  slowly;  their  colour 
began  to  fade,  until,  growing  more  and  more  obscure, 
they  at  last  dissolved  into  air,  and  he  ceased  to  be  troubled 
with  them  afterward.* 

^  223.  Third  cause  of  excited  conceptions.    ^Attacks  of  fev^n 

In  violent  attacks  of  fever  there  are  sometimes  excited 
conceptions,  particularly  those  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  sense  of  sight,  and  are  known,  by  way  of  distinction, 
under  the  name  of  Apparitions.  The  conceptions  which 
the  sick  person  has,  become  increased  in  vividness,  until 
the  mind,  seeming  to  project  its  own  creations  into  the 
exterior  space,  peoples  the  room  with  living  and  moving 
phantoms.  There  is  a  statement  illustrative  of  this  %dew 
m  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Nicholson's  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal, a  part  of  which  will  be  here  repeated.  The  fever  in 
this  instance,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  the  patient 
himself,  was  of  a  violent  character,  originating  in  some 
deep-seated  inflammation,  and  at  firat  affecting  the  mem- 
ory, although  not  permanently. 

*  Memoir  on  the  appearance  of  Spectres  or  Phantoms  occasioned  by 
Disease,  with  Psychological  Remarks,  read  by  Nicolai  to  the  Roval  So 
ciety  of  Bertid  on  the  28th  of  February,  1799;  as  quoted  by  ftibbert, 
pt  i.,  ch.  i. 
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**  Bcong  perfectly  awake,*'  says  this  person,  **  in  Ml 
possession  of  memory,  reason,  and  calmness,  conversing 
with  those  around  me,  and  seeing,  without  dii&cul^  or 
unpediment,  every  surrounding  object,  I  was  entertamed 
and  delighted  with  a  succession  of  faces,  over  which  I 
had  no  control,  either  as  to  then:  appearance,  continuance 
or  removal. 

"  They  appeared  directly  before  me,  one  at  a  time,  very 
suddeidy,  yet  not  so  umdi  so  but  that  a  second  of  time 
might  be  employed  in  the  emergence  of  each,  as  if 
through  a  cloud  or  mist,  to  its  perfect  clearness.  In  this 
state  each  face  continued  five  or  six  seconds,  and  then 
vanished,  by  becoming  gradually  fainter  during  about  two 
seconds,  till  nothing  was  left  but  a  dark  opaque  mist,  in 
which  almost  immediately  afterward  appeared  another 
face.  -  All  these  faces  were  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing to  me  for  beauty  of  form,  and  for  the  variety  of  ex- 
pression they  manifested  of  every  great  and  amiable  emo- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  Though  their  attention  was 
mvanably  directed  to  me,  and  none  of  them  seemed  to 
speak,  yet  I  seemed  to  read  the  very  soul  which  gave  an- 
imation to  their  lovely  and  intelligent  countenances.  Ad- 
miration and  a  sentiment  of  joy  and  affection  when  each 
face  appearedfand  regret  upon  its  disappearance,  kept  mj 
mind  constantly  riveted  to  the  visions  before  it ;  and  this 
state  was  interrupted  only  when  an  intercourse  with  the 
persons  in  the  room  was  proposed  or  urged,"  &c. — ^The  ap- 
paritions which  this  person  experienced  were  not  limited  to 
phantasms  of  the  human  countenance ;  he  also  saw  phan- 
tasms of  books,  and  of  parchment  and  papers  contain- 
ing printed  matter.  Nor  were  these  effects  exclusive- 
ly  confined  to  ideas  received  from  the  sense  of  sight ;  at 
one  time  he  seemed  to  himself  to  hear  musical  sounds. 
That  is,  his  conceptions  of  sound  were  so  exceedingly 
vivid,  it  was  in  effect  the  same  as  if  he  had  really  heard 
melodious  voices  and  instruments 

^  224.  Fourth  cause  of  apparitions  and  other  excited  conceptions.  '  In- 
flammation of  the  brain.\ 

Apparitions,  and  excited  conceptions  m  general,  exist, 
n  the  fourth  place,  in  consequence  of  inflammations  and 
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other  diseases  of  the  brain. — ^We  may  infer,  firom  certain 
passages  which  are  found  in  his  writings,  that  Shakq>eare 
had  some  correct  notions  of  the  influence  of  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  brain  on  the  mental  operations.  We  al- 
lude, among  others,  to  the  passage  where,  in  explanation 
of  the  apparition  of  the  digger  whidi  appeared  to  Mac 
beth,  he  says, 

*'  A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation, 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  biain." 

Whether  the  seat,  or  appropriate  and  peculiar  residence 
of  the  soul,  be  in  the  brain  or  not,  it  seems  to  be  certain, 
that  this  part  of  the  bodily  system  is  connected,  in  a  vorjr 
intimate  and  high  degree,  with  the  exercises  of  the  mind ; 
particularly  wim  perception  and  volition.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  brain  is  disordered,  whether  by  a  contusioD 
or  by  a  removal  of  part  of  it,  by  inflammation  or  in  oth- 
er ways,  the  mind  will  in  general  be  affected  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree. — ^It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the  immedi- 
ate connexion,  in  the  cases  which  we  now  have  reference 
to,  is  not  between  the  mind  and  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  but  between  the  mind  and  the  blood  which  is 
thrown  into  that  part  of  the  system.  It  is,  no  doubt,  some- 
fhing  in  favour  of  this  notion,  that  so  laige  a  portion  of 
the  sanguineous  fluid  finds  a  circulation  there ;  it  h&mg  a 
common  idea  amon^  anatomists,  that  at  least  one  tenth 
of  all  the  blood  is  immediately  sent  fix)m  the  heart  into 
the  brain,  although  the  latter  is  m  weight  only  about  the 
fortieth  part  of  the  whole  bo<ty.  It  is  to  be  considered 
also,  that  the  effects  which  are  wrought  upon  the  mind 
by  the  nitrous  oxide  and  the  febrile  miasma  gas  are  caus- 
ed by  an  intermediate  influence  on  the  blood.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  there  cannot  be  a  great  ac- 
celeration of  the  blood's  motion  or  increase  of  its  volume^ 
without  a  very  sensible  effect  on  the  cerebral  substance. 
And,  therefcMre,  it  may  remain  true,  that  very  much  may 
be  justly  attributed  to  the  increase  of  (piantity  and  motion 
in  tiie  blood,  and  still  the  brain  be  the  proximate  cause  of 
alterations  in  the  states  of  the  mmd. 

^  225.  Facts  having  relation  to  the  4th  cause  of  excited  conceptions. 
But  here  we  stand  in  need  of  facts,  as  in  all  other  parts 
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of  this  investigation.  The  following  statement/selected 
from  a  number  of  others  not  less  authenticated,  can  be 
relied  on.*-:-A  citizen  of  Kingston-on-Hull  had  a  quar- 
rel with  a  drunken  soldier,  ^o  attempted  to  enter  his 
house  by  force  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  In  this  struggle 
the  soldier  drew  his  bayonet,  and,  striking  him  across  we 
temples,  divided  the  temporal  artery.  He  had  scarcely  re- 
covered from  the  eflFects  of  a  great  loss  of  blood  on  this 
occa^on?  when  he  undertook  to  accompany  a  fiiend  in 
his  walkiiff-match  against  time,  in  which  he  went  forty- 
two  miles  m  nine  hours.  He  was  elated  by  his  success, 
and  spent  the  whole  of  the  following  day  in  drinkiiig,  &c. 
The  result  of  these  things  was  an  aflFection,  probably 
an  inflammation,  of  the  bram.  And  the  consequence  of 
this  was  the  existence  of  those  vivid  states  of  mind  which 
are  termed  apparitions.  Accordingly,  our  shopkeeper 
(for  that  was  the  calling  of  this  person)  is  reported  to 
nave  seen  articles  of  sale  upon  the  floor,  and  to  have  be- 
held an  armed  soldier  entering  his  shop,  when  there  was 
nothing  seen  by  other  persons  present.  In  a  word,  he 
was  for  some  time  constantly  haunted  by  a  variety  of 
spectres  or  imaginary  appearances ;  so  much  so,  that  he 
even  found  it  diflScult  to  determine  which  were  real  cus- 
tomers and  which  were  mere  phantasms  of  his  own  mind. 
The  remedy  in  this  case  was  blood-letting,  and  some  oth- 
er methods  of  cure  which  are  practised  in  inflcunmations 
of  the  brain.  The  restoration  of  the  mind  to  a  less  in- 
tense and  more  correct  action  was  simultaneous  with  that 
of  the  physical  system. 

^  226.  Fifth  catwe  of  apparitioiw.   rHysteria)* 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  people  are  hot  unfre 
qaently  affected  with  apparitions  ip  the  paroxysms  of  the 
disease  known  as  HTsxERiA^or  hysterics.^— For  the  nature 
rf  this  dbease,  whidi  exists  unda*  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
is  of  a  character  so  peculiar  as  to  preclude  any  adequate 
description  in  tiie  narrow  limits  we  could  properly  allot 
to  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  such  books  as  treat  of  med- 
ical subjects.  This  singular  disease  powerfully  agitates 
&e  mind ;  and  its  effects  are  as  various  as  they  are  stri' 

*  See  the  Edinbargh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  vol.  ti'.,  p.  S88 
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king.  When  the  convulsive  affections  come  on,  the  pa- 
tient is  observed  to  laugh  and  cry  alternately,  and  alto- 
gether without  any  cause  of  a  rational  or  moral  nature ; 
so  that  he  has  almost  the  appearance  of  fatuity,  or  of  be- 
ing delirious.  But  apparitions  or  intensely  vivid  conc^>- 
tions  are  among  its  most  striking  attendants.  The  sub- 
jects of  it  distinctly.see  every  description  of  forms ;  tree^ 
houses,  men,  women,  dogs,  and  other  inferior  animals, 
balls  of  fire,  celestial  beings,  &c.  We  can,  withoyt  doubt, 
safely  refer  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
much  conversant  with  mstances  of  this  disease,  in  confir- 
mation of  this. 

The  existence  of  the  states  of  mind  imder  considera^ 
tion  might,  without  much  question,  be  found,  on  further 
examination,  to  connect  itself  with  other  forms  of  disease. 
The  subject  is  certainly  worthy,  whether  conadered  in 
relation  to  science  or  to  human  happiness,  of  such  further 
developements  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DISORDERED   INTELLECTUAL  ACTION. 

(if.)  INSANITY. 
§  227.  Meaning  of  the  term  insanity. 

In  illustration  of  the  general  subject  of  discnrdered  m 
tellectual  action,  we  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  the 
consideration  of  that  more  decided  internal'  mental  de- 
rangement which  is  known  as  insantfy.  The  term  Insan- 
ity, etymologically  considered,  indicates  simply(a  want  of 
soundness  or  want  of  healths  In  its  application  to  the 
mind,  it  indicates  \an  unsound  or  disordered  state  of  the 
mental  action^  generally,  however,  of  a  more  decided 
and  deeply  seat^  nature  than  that  form  of  disordered  in- 
tellect which  has  already  been  considered  under  the  head 

of  APPARrnONS. 

Ai3  the  mind  is  complicated  in  its  structure,  existing,  as 
it  were,  in  various  departments  and  subdiviaons  of  depart- 
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inents,  the  disordered  action,  which  we  now  propose  to 
consider,  may  pervade  either  the  whole  ;nind,  or  exist  ex- 
clusively in  some  one  of  its  departments.  Accordingly, 
Insanity  may  be  r^arded  either  as  partial  or  total ;  (in- 
volving either  the  whole  mind,  or  oidy  a  part)  The 
method  which  we  propose  to  pursue  in.  the  investigation 
of  the  subject,  is  to  consider  it  in  connexion  wim  the 
powers  of  the  mind  separately,  as  affording,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  satisfactory  view.  And  it  is  proper  to  add  here, 
that  we  examine  it  at  present  only  so  far  as  it  may  nat- 
urally be  supposed  to  exist  in  connexion  with  the  Intel- 
lect, leaving  tiie  consideration  of  it,  as  it  is  occasionally 
found  to  exist  in  the  Sensibilities,  to  a  more  appropriate 
place. 

^  228.  Of  disordered  or  alienated  sensations. 

Beginning  with  the  External  Intellect,  the  power  which 
first  presents  itself  to  our  notice  is  Sensation.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  the  outward  senses  are  liable  to  be  disor- 
dered, and,  as  (the  inward  sensation  corresponds  to  the 
condition  of  the  outward  or  bodily  organ,  a  disordered  or 
irregular  movement  of  the  organ  of  sense  necessarily  com- 
municates itself  to  the  inward  or  mental  state^  Ar^ular 
or  healthy  sensation  always  has  reference  to  some  out- 
ward cause,  (we  mean  here  outward,  even  in  reference  to 
the  organ  of  sense,)  but  a  disease  in  the  bodily  organ  dis- 
turbs this  relation,  and  necessarily  gives  to  the  inward 
mental  state  the  character,  as  compared  with  other  sensa- 
tions, of  being  unreal,  visionary,  and  deceptive.  Not  im- 
real  and  deceptive  in  itself,  but  because  it  intimates  a  re- 
lation which  is  obliterated,  and  tends  to  force  upon  our 
belief  an  outward  cause  which  has  no  existence. 

There  are  diseased  or  disordered  visual  sensations,  ex- 
isting in  connexion  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  visual 
oi^an ;  but  as  tWs  view  of  the  subject  was  necessarily  in- 
volved, in  some  degree,  in  what  has  already  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  excited  conceptions  or  Apparitions,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enlai^e  upon  it  here.  There  are  also  diseas- 
ed or  disordered  sensations  of  touch.  A  single  instance, 
out  of  multitudes  like  it,  will  serve  both  to  illustrate  and 
to  confirm  the  remark.  In  the  Natural  Magic  of  Drt 
X2 
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• 

BrevFster  is  an  ao(»unt  of  a  lady  (tlie  cilse  ^duch  we  h^^ 
already  bad  occi(;aon  to  refer  to)  who  was  subject  to  qneo 
tral  illusioDS,  of  whom  it  is  esqpressly  said,  in  connexion 
with  her  remarkable  mental  affections,  that  (she  posseaseqf^ 
^^  a  naturally  morbid  imagmation,  so  strongly  affecting 
her  corporeal  impressions,  that  the  story  of  aiqr  peison 
haying  suffered  severe  pain  by  accident  or  otherwise  will 
occasionally  produce  acute  twinges  in  the  corresp<»iding 
part  of  her  person.]  An  account,  for  instance,  of  the  am- 
putation of  an  arm,  will  produce  an  instantaneous^and  se^ 
vere  sense  of  pain  in  her  own  arm.''  There  are  also  (and 
we  might  apply  the  statement  to  all  the  senses  wimout 
exception)  diseased  or  disordered  sensations  of  hearing. 
The  celebrated  Mendelsohn  was  frequently  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  a  violent  species  of  catalepsis.  And  it  hap- 
pened/if  he  had  recently  heard  any  lively  conversation, 
a  loud  voice  apparently  repeated  to  him,  while  in  the  fit, 
the  particular  words,  which  had  been  distin^ui^ed  fiKHn 
others  by  h&ng  pronounced  with  an  emphatic  and  raised 
tone  of  voice,  and  "  in  such  a  manner  that  his  ear  rwer- 
berated  with  the  sound.'^ 

i  229.  Of  disoidered  or  alienated  external  perc^tion. 

We  naturaUy  proceed  fix)m  sensation  to  a  power  closely 
connected  with  it,  that  of  External  Perception*  Lideed, 
what  has  been  said  of  sensation  will  apply,  in  a  condder- 
able  degree,  to  the  last-mentioned  power,  because  sensa- 
tion naturally  precedes  p^ception,  and  is  always  involved 
in  it  But  perception,  while  it  involves  sensation,  implies 
also  something  more,  something  additional ;  it  involves 
the  reference  of  the  inward  mental  state  to  the  outward 
cause  or  object,  and  not'unfrequ^idy  im|^es  also  acts  of 
comparison,  by  which  it  distinguishes  one  cause  from  an- 
other. And  particularlvisthisthecasein  respect  to  those 
perceptions  which  are  de^gnated  as  acqihred  perceptions, 
m  order  to  distinguish  them  from  orioinal.  So  that,  in 
view  of  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  fact, 
in  tiie  first  place,  that,^en  our  sensations  are  disorder- 
ed, our  perceptions  will  be  so  likewise.)  But  this  is  not 
aU.  In  consequence  of  some  interior  cause,  such  as  an 
maWlity  to  attend  to  a  thing  for  any  length  of  time,  or 
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incapacity  of  iastitiitmg^  compaiiscmB,  disordered  and  fiJse 
eact^nal  perceptions  will  sometimes  exist  when  there  ap- 
peans  to  be  no  imsoundness  in  the  sensations. 

Agreeabfy  to  these  views,  we  find  that  persons,  in  whom 
the  power  of  ettoi^  percq>ti<»i  is  disord«:ed  from  the 
first  of  the  twp  causes  just  referred  to,  sometimes  have 
percq>tion8  of  colour  which  do  not  accord  with  those  of 
mankind  generally,  bang  entirely  unable,  for  instance^  to 
distinguish  blue  from  green.  Otber  persons,  again,  have 
no  distinct  pero^tion  of  minute  sounds,  and  take  no  more 
pleasure  in  the  harmonies  of  a  musical  compootion  oS 
truly  great  merit,  than  they  do  in  the  most  discordant 
screams.  When  the  disordered  action  of  the  perceptive 
power  oiiginates  from  the  secofid  cause,  die  subjects  of  it 
are  apt  to  confound  times,  persons,  and  places.  They 
mistake,  for  instance,  their  fiiends  and  relations  for  oth- 
ers, and  are  at  a  loss  as  to  the  place  where  they  are,  al- 
fhou^  they  may  have  been  in  it  hundreds  of  times  bdcMre. 
They  exhibit  particularly  this  species  of  alienated  percep- 
tion when  they  attempt  to  read  a  book.  They  no  doubt 
see  the  letters  no  less  than  others,  but  the  action  of  the 
mind,  in  other  respects,  not  being  such  as  to  permit  tiiem 
to  dwell  upon  them,  and  compare  and  combine  them  into 
words,  they  are  unable  to  read ;  it  is,  at  least,  exceedingly 
(fifficult 

i  230.  Disordered  state  or  insanity  of  original  suggestion. 

When  we  pass  from  the  External  to  the  Internal  intel- 
lect, from  the  region  of  sensation  and  external  perception 
to  the  interior  domain  of  Original  Suggestion,  to  the  con- 
victions involved  in  Consciousness,  to  me  important  pow- 
«s  of  Relative  Suggestion,  Memory,  and  Reasoning,  we 
are  introduced,  indeed,  to  a  higher  order  of  mental  action, 
but  we  find  no  exemption  fixim  those  disorders  to  whidi 
the  human  mind,  in  all  its  great  departments,  is  occasion- 
ally exposed. — In  regard  to  Original  Suggesti^i,  which 
comes  first  in  order,  a  power  wmch  deals  with  original 
ideas  and  principles  merely,  without  professing  to  ascer- 
tain the  relations  existing  among  th^n,it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  it  does  not  give  so  frequent  and  decided  indica- 
tions of  disordered  action  as  we  jfmd  elsewhere.    Nev^- 
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theless,  tbis  is  sometimes  &e  case.  ^The  conviction,  for 
instance,  not  only  that  we  exist,  but  that  we  have  per- 
sonal identity ;  that  we  are  now  what  we  have  been  in 
times  past  in  all  that  constitutes  us  rational  and  account- 
able beings,  is  obviously  essential  to  a  i^imd  mindO  But 
this  elementary  and  important  conviction,  which  obviously 
does  not  rest  upon  judgment  nor  the  deductions  of  rea- 
soning, but  upon  the  higher  basis^of  original  suggestion, 
is  sometimes  annulled,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  To 
this  head,  so  far  as  the  conviction  of  the  identity  of  the 
mind  is  concerned,  we  may  refer  the  interesting  case  of 
the  Rev.  Simcm  Browne,  an  English  clergyman,  who  fiiUy 
believed,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  that  he  had 
entirely  lost  his  rational  part  or  soul,  and  was  the  pos- 
sessor merely  of  a  corporeal  or  animal  hfe,  such  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  brutes.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability, 
both  in  conversation  and  writing ;  and  this,  too,  on  aH 
subjects  not  connected  with  his  malady,  after  his  partial 
alienation.  But  so  entirely  was  he  convinced  of  the  ab- 
sence, and  of  the  probably  actual  extinction  of  his  soul, 
that,  in  a  valuable  work  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  he  ^eaks  of  it  in  the  dedication  as  the  work 
of  one  who  ^^  was  once  a  man ;  of  some  little  name ;  but 
of  no  worth,  as  his  present  unparalleled  case  makes  but  too 
manifest;  for,  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging 
Grod,  his  very  thinkinff  substance  has,  for  more  than  sev- 
enteen years,  been  gradually  wasting  away,  till  it  is  wholly 
perished  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing."* 

^231..  Unsotlndness  or  insanity  of  consciousness. 

The  baas  of  the  various  convictions  or  judgments  oi 
Consciousness,  as  that  term  is  defined  and  illustrated  by 
writers,ts  the  antecedent  idea  and  belief  of  personal  iden- 
tity. If  this  last  conviction,  therefore,  be  lost,  as  in  the 
case  m^itioned  in  the  last  section,  all  that  is  involved  in 
Consciousness  goes  with  it.^  It  is  the  business  of  Con- 
sciousness to  connect  the  acts  of  the  mind  with  the  mind 
itself;  to  consolidate  them,  as  it  were,  into  one.  But  if, 
in  our  full  belief,  our  mind  is  destroyed ;  if  self  or  person- 
ality is  obliterated,  then  it  is  clearly  ne  longer  within  the 

*  CoDolIy*8  Indications  of  Insanity,  ch.  x. 
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power  of  consciousness  to  recognise  oiir  Tftiiotis  acte  of 
perception  and  reasoning  as  having  a  home  and  agaiqr 
m  our  own  bosoms.  Self  is  destroyed ;  and  the  mentiQ 
acts  which  are  appropriate  to  self  are  mere  entities,  float- 
ing about,  as  it  were,  in  the  vacuities  of  space,  without 
the  possiUlity  of  being  assigned  to  any  locality  or  ascri- 
bed to  any  cause.  The  instance,  therefore,  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section,  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  a 
v^ed  kind,  (that  is  to  say,  showmg  a  perplexed  action, 
both  of  Original  Suggestion  and  Consciousness,)  will  serve 
to  illustrate  what  is  said  here. — ^Another  instance,  not  less 
striking,  is  that  of  a  celebrated  watchmaker  of  Paris,  who 
became  insane  during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. This  man  beheved  that  he  and  some  others  had 
been  beheaded,  but  that  the  heads  were  subsequently  or« 
dered  to  be  restored  to  the  original  owners.  Some  mis- 
take, however,  as  the  insane  person  conceived,  was  ami- 
mitted  in  the  process  of  restoration,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  unfortunately  been  furnished  with  the  head 
of  one  of  his  companions  instead  of  his  own.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  Bicetre,  "  where  he  was  con- 
tinually complaining  of  his  misfortune,  and  lamentmg  the 
fine  teeth  and  wholesome  breath  he  had  exchanged  for 
those  of  very  different  quaUties.'* 

Instances  also  have  probably,  firom  time  to  time,  occur- 
red, in  whicM,  although  the  conviction  of  personality  and 
personal  identity  has  remained,  yet  in  the  fixed  behef  of 
the  insane  person  the  bond  of  connexion  between  the 
mind  and  its  powers  has  been  dissolved ;  and  the  memory 
perhaps,  or  the  reasoning,  or  the  imagination,  which  once 
belonged  to  himself,  has  been  transferred  by  some  myste- 
rious agency  to  an  intellect  more  favoured  than  his  own. 

^  232.  Insanity  of  the  judgment  or  relatiye  suggestion. 
Pursumg  this  subject  in  its  connexion  witii  the  powers 
of  the  Internal  Intellect  in  the  order  in  which  they  prt^ 
gented  themselves  to  our  notice  in  the  Second  Part  of 
this  Division,  and  which  seems  to  be  essentially  the  order 
of  nature,  we  next  proceed  to  Relative  Suggestion.  The 
power  of  Relative  Suggestion,  like  that  of  Orijginal  Sug- 
gestion, is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  action,  being  limited 
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to  the  mare  matter  of  perodvjng  relatiotis ;  4>ut  it  i^.^tf- 
feient  in  tUs  respect,  that  while  mental  disorder  but  sel- 
dom reaches  ori^al  suggestion,  there  is  scarce]  y^  aa  in- 
stance of  decidedly  disordered  intellect,  in  which  relative 
su^estion  (that  is  to  say,  judgment  in  its  simplest  form) 
is  not  affected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  And  this 
seems  to  be  miavoidable.  For  relations  always  imply 
the  existence  of  something  else,  of  other  objects,  -^d 
if  mistakes,  in  consequence  of  a  wrong  mental  action  in 
other  respects,  ewst  in  regard  to  those  other  things,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  they  necessarily  either  annul  or  great- 
ly perplex  the  results  of  the  power  by  which  such  rela- 
tions are  perceived. — ^Besides  this,  the  power  in  its  own 
nature,  and  independently  of  perplexities  from  other 
sources,  is  Uable  to  be,  and  is  in  fact,  sometimes  disordered. 
But  as  this  subject  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  rear 
soning,  and  as  they  reciprocally  throw  light  upon  each 
other,  we  shall  say  nothing  further  here. 

^  233.  Disordered  or  alienated  association.     Light-headed ness 

The  laws  of  the  mind,  the  great  principles  which  reg- 
ulate its  action,  as  well  as  its  mere  perceptions  or  states, 
may  be  disordered ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  association. 
The  irreffular  action  of  this  important  principle  of  our  in- 
tellectuai  nature  is  sometimes  greater,  at  otiiers  less. 
There  is  one  of  the  shghter  forms  of  mental  ali^aticm 
fix)m  this  cause,  which  mav  be  termed  Iioht-headedness  ; 
otherwise  called  by  Pinel,  demence,  and  by  Dr.  Rush, 
dissociation.  Persons  subject  to  this  mental  disease  are 
sometimes  designated  as  " flighty,"  "  hair-brained;"  and 
when  the  indications  of  it  are  pretty  decided,  as  a  "  Uttle 
cracked." — ^Their  disorder  seems  chiefly  to  consist  in  a 
deficiency  of  the  ordinary  power  over  associated  ideas. 
Their  thoughts  fly  irom  one  subject  to  anotiier  with  great 
rapdity ;  and,  consequ^itly,  one  mark  of  this  state  of 
mmd  IS  great  volubiU^  of  speech  and  almost  constant 
motion  of  the  body*  This  rapid  succession  of  ideas  and 
attendant  volubiUty  of  tongue  are  generally  accompanied 
with  forgetfulness  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  And  as 
the  subject  of  this  form  of  derangement  is  equally  incapa- 
Ue  of  checking  and  reflecting  upon  his  present  ideas, 
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and  of  recalliiiff  the  past,  he  xxmstanfl j  forms  iiuk)rrect 
jodgments  of  things.  Another  mark  which  has  heen 
giTen  is  a  diminished  sensibility  to  external  impresnons. 

^  234.  Illustrations  of  this  mental  disorder. 

Dr.  Rush,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Mind,  has  repeated  the  account  which  an  English  clergy- 
man who  visited  Lavater,  the  physiognomist,  has  given 
of  that  singular  character.  It  accurately  illustrates  this 
mental  disorder. — ^^  1  was  detained,"  says  he,  "  the  whole 
morning  by  the  strange,  wild,  eccentric  Lavater,  in  vari- 
ous conversations.  When  once  he  is  set  agoing,  there  is 
no  such  tlung  as  stopping  him  till  he  runs  nimself  out  of 
breath.  He  starts  from  subject  to  subject,  ffies  from  book 
to  book,  from  picture  to  picture;  measures  your  nose, 
your  eye, your  mouth,  with  a  pair  of  Compasses;  pours 
forth  |i  torrent  of  physiognomy  upon  you ;  drags  you,  for 
a  proof  of  his  dogma,  to  a  dozen  of  closets,  and  unfolds 
ten  thousand  drawings ;  but  will  not  let  you  open  your 
lips  to  propose  a  difficulty ;  and  crams  a  solution  down 
your  throat  before  you  have  uttered  half  a  syllable  of 
your  objection. 

^^  He  is  as  meager  as  the  picture  of  famine ;  his  nose 
and  chin  almost  meet  I  read  him  in  my  turn,  and  found 
little  difficulty  in  discovering,  amid  great  genius,  unaf- 
fected piety,  jimbounded  benevolence,  and  moderate  learn- 
ing, much  caprice  and  unsteadiness ;  a  mind  at  once  as- 
piring by  nature  and  grovelling  through  necessity;  an 
endless  turn  to  speculation  ana  project;  in  a  word,  a 
clever,  ffighly,  good-natured,  necessitous  man.*' 

^  235.  Of  partial  insanity  or  alienation  of  the  memory. 

Among  other  exhibitions  of  partial  insanity,  using  the 
terms  in  the  manner  akeady  explained,  we  may  indude 
«)me  of  the  more  striking  instances  of  weakened  and 
•disordered  memory.  Every  other  part  of  the  intellect 
4iay  be  sound  and  regular  in  its  action,  (for  it  will  be  rec- 
ollected that  we  confine  ourselves  hare  to  the  disorders 
of  the  INTELLECT,  without  anticipating  those  of  the  Sen- 
sibilities and  the  Will,)  the  powers  of  perception,  of  asso- 
ciation, of  imagination,  of  reasoning,  at  least  so  far  as 
ftcy  ^re  ?|ble  to  ao*  ind^iend^  of  the  memory,  whi]e 
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tiie  action  of  the  latter  power  is  ather  essentially  oblitei- 
ated,  or  is  tiie  subject  of  strange  and  unaccountable  devi- 
ations. From  the  plan  of  this  work,  we  are  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  briefest  possible  notices ;  and 
can  therefore  only  refer  to  one  or  two  instances  in  illustra- 
tion of  what  has  been  said.  The  instances  of  weakened 
and  perverted  memory  are  of  three  kinds;  (1.)  those 
where  there  is  a  general  prostration,  caused  in  various 
ways,  such  as  grief  and  old  a^e ;  (2.)  those  where  there 
is  a  sudden  and  entire  prostration  extending  to  particular 
subjects,  or  through  a  particular  period  of  tmie,  generally 
caused  by  some  sudden  and  violent  aflfection  of  the  body; 
and,  (3.)  those  where  there  is  not  so  much  an  inordinate 
weakness  or  obliteration  of  the  power  under  considera- 
tion, as  a  singularly  perverse  and  irregular  action  of  it — 
It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  say  anything  of  the  first 
class.  Of  the  second  class  is  the  case  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Beattie,  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  consequence  of  a  vio- 
lent blow  on  the  head,  lost  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  but 
did  not  appear  to  have  lost  anything  else.  Another  in- 
stance is  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  a  lady 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  protracted  illness,  lost  the  recol- 
lection of  a  period  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years ;  but 
spoke  with  perfect  consistency  of  things  as  they  stood 
before  that  time.  Of  the  third  class  is  me  case  of  a  man 
who  always  called  tobacco  a  hogshead ;  and  of  another 
man  who,  when  he  wanted  coals  put  upon  his  fire,  always 
called  for  paper,  and  when  he  wanted  paper,  called  for 
coals ;  and  of  another,  who  coukl  not  be  made  to  under^ 
stand  the  name  of  an  object  if  it  was  spoken  to  him,  but 
understood  it  perfectly  when  it  was  written.  These  tbree 
cases  will  be  found  more  particularly  detailed  in  Dr.  Ab- 
ercrombie's  Inquiries  into  the  Intellectual  Powers.  A  case 
perhaps  still  more  interesting  is  found  in  Dr.  Conolly's  In- 
dications of  Insanity,  as  follows : 

**  A  gentleman  of  considerable  attainments,  after  long>- 
continued  attention  to  various  subjects,  found  himself  in- 
capable  of  writing  what  he  sat  dovm  to  write ;  and,  wish- 
ing to  write  a  check,  could  get  no  farther  Aan  the  fiist 
two  words ;  he  found  that  he  v<nx)te  what  he  did  not 
mean  to  vmte,  but  by  no  effort  could  he  vnite  what  he 
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mtended.  This  impairment  of  his  memory  and  attention 
lasted  about  half  an  hour^  during  which  time  hb  exter- 
nal senses  were  not  impaired,  but  the  only  ideas  which 
he  had  were  such  as  the  imagination  dictated,  without 
order  and  without  object  He  knew  also,  during  this 
time,  that  when  he  spoke,  the  words  he  uttered  were  not 
the  words  he  \iished  to  utter.  When  he  recovered,  he 
found  that  in  his  attempt  to  write  the  check,  he  had,  in- 
stead of  the  words  *  fifty  dollars,  being  one  half  year's 
rate,'  put  down  *  fifty  dollars  through  the  salvation  of 
Bra.'" 

^  296.  Of  the  power  of  reasoning  in  the  partially  insane. 

It  will  be  noticed,  so  far  as  we  have  gone  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  of  insanity,  that  we  have  consid- 
ered the  powers  of  the  mind  separately.  Probably  every 
power  of  the  mind,  but  particularly  those  of  the  intellect} 
may  become  more  or  less  disordered.  Having  considered 
sensation,  perception,  original  suggestion,  consciousness, 
judgment,  association,  and  memory,  we  propose,  as  com- 
inff  next  in  order,  to  examine  the  subject  in  its  connexion 
with  the  reasoning  power. — ^In  some  cases  of  insanity 
there  is  a  total  inability  of  reasoning.  There  is  no  pow- 
er of  attention,  no  power  of  comparison,  and,  of  course, 
no  ability  in  the  mind  to  pass  firom  the  premises  of  an  ar- 
gument to  the  conclusion.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
aon  to  refer  to  the  power  of  relative  suggestion,  by  means 
of  which  comparisons  are  instituted.  Whenever  this  pow- 
er is  disordered  and  fails  to  perform  its  office,  such  is  the 
close  connexion  between  it  and  reasoning,  the  operations 
of  the  latter  are  disturbed  also.  In  such  cases  the  ina- 
bility to  reason  is  total ;  that  is  to  say,  it  extends  to  all 
subjects  aTike.  But  it  is  more  frequently  the  case,  that 
the  alienation  of  reasoning  is  not  so  extensive,  but  exists 
chiefly  in  relation  to  certam  subjects,  in  respect  to  which 
the  behef  is  affected.  When  the  train  of  reasoning  leads 
the  person  within  the  range  of  those  particular  siAjects, 
whatever  they  are,  we  at  once  discover  that  the  intellect 
is  disordered.  And  this  view  has  led  to  the  common  re- 
mark, which  is  obviously  well  founded,  that  the  mart 
common  form  of  insane  or  alienated  reason  does  not  con- 
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nst  80  muidi  in  the  mode  of  connecting  {>ropG8iUon8,  and 
in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  as  in  the  premises. 
The  insane  person  believes,  for  instance,  that  he  is  a  king. 
Accordingly,  he  reasons  correctly  in  requiring  for  himse& 
the  homage  suited  to  a  kin^,  and  in  expressing  dissatisfac* 
tion  on  account  of  its  being  withheld ;  but  he  commits 
an  essential  error  in  the  premises,  which  assume  that  he 
actually  possesses  that  station. 

^  237.  Instance  of  the  above  form  of  insanity  of  reasoning. 

We  have  an  instance  of  the  form  of  insanity  just  men- 
tioned in  the  character  of  Don  Quixote.  Cervantes  rep- 
resents the  hero  of  his  work  as  having  his  naturally  good 
understanding  perverted  by  the  perusal  of  certain  fool- 
ish, nnnantic  stories,  falseljr  purporting  to  be  a  true  record 
of  knights  and  deeds  of  chivalry.  Tnese  books,  contain- 
ing the  history  of  dwar&,  giants,  necromancers,  and  other 
preternatural  extravagance,  were  zealously  perused,  until 
the  head  of  Don  Quixote  was  effectually  turned  by  them. 
Although  he  was  thus  brought  into  a  state  of  real  men- 
tal derangement,  it  was  hmited  to  the  extravagances 
which  have  been  mentioned.  We  are  expressly  inform- 
ed, that,  in  all  his  conversations  and  replies,  he  gave  evi- 
dent proo&  of  a  most  excellent  understanding,  and  never 
"  lost  the  stirrups"  except  on  the  subject  of  chivalry. 
On  this  subject  he  "was  crazed." — ^Accordingly,  when 
the  barber  and  curate  visited  him  on  a  certain  occasion^ 
the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  what  are  termed 
reasons  of  state,  and  on  modes  of  administration ;  and 
Don  Quixote  spoke  so  well  on  every  topic,  as  to  convince 
them  that  he  was  quite  sound,  and  had  recovered  the 
ri^ht  exercise  of  his  judgment.  But  something  bdng  un- 
advisedly said  about  the  Turkish- war,  the  knight  at  once 
remarked,  with  much  solemnity  and  seriousne$s>  that  his 
majesty  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  issiie  a  proclamation, 
commanding  all  the  knights-errant  in  Spain  to  assemble 
at  his  court  on  a  certain  day ;  ar^d^  although,  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  should  comej  among  these  one  vxndd  he 
found  who  would  alone  he  syffidenl  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Turkish  power. 

When  the  subject  of  conversation  turned  upon  wart 
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ivfaieh  had  a>  i^ar  a  connexion  mth  shields,  and  lances, 
and  all  the  associations  of  chiyalry,  it  came  withm  the 
range  of  his  malady,  and  led  to  the  absurd  remark  which 
dbowed  at  once  the  misomidness  of  his  mind,  notwith^ 
standing  the  sobriety  and  good  sense  which  he  had  just 
before  exhibited. 

^  238.  Partial  mental  alienation  by  means  of  the  imagination. 

Men  of  sensibility  and  genius,  by  ^ving  way  to  the 
suggestions  of  a  melancholy  imagination,  sometmies  be- 
come mentally  disordered.  Not  that  we  are  authorized 
to  include  these  cases  as  among  the  more  striking  forms 
of  insamty;  they  in  general  attract  but  little  notce,  al- 
though sources  of  exquisite  misery  to  the  subjects  of  them. 
But  such  are  the  extravagant  dreams  in  which  they  in- 
duce ;  such  are  the  wrong  views  of  the  character  and 
actions  of  men,  which  their  busy  and  melancholy  imagi- 
nations are  apt  to  form,  that  ihey  cannot  be  reckoned 
persons  of  tnu^  sound  minds.  These  instances,  which 
are  not  rare,  it  is  difficult  fully  to  describe ;  but  their 
most  distinguishing  traits  will  be  recognised  in  the  follow*- 
ing  sketch  from  Madame  de  Stael's  Reflections  on  the 
Character  and  Writmgs  of  Rousseau. 

After  remarking  that  he  discovered  no  sudden  emo- 
tions, but  that  his  feeling  grew  upon  r^ection,  and  that 
he  became  impassioned  m  consequence  of  his  own  medi- 
tations, sbe  adds  as  follows. — ^^  Sometimes  he  would  part 
with  you  with  all  his  former  afiection ;  but  if  an  expre»- 
aon  had  escaped  you  which  mi^ht  bear  an  unfavourable 
construction,  he  would  recollect  it,  examine  it,  exaggerate 
it,  perhaps  dwell  upon  it  for  a  month,  and  conclude  by  a 
total  breadi  with  you.  Hence  it  was  that  there  was 
scarce  a  possibility  of  undeceiving  him;  for  the  liglrt 
which  brdce  in  upon  him  at  once  was  not  sufficient  to 
efiace  the  wrong  impres^ons  which  had  taken  place  so 
gradually  in  his  mino.  It  was  extremely  difficult,  too,  to 
continue  long  on  an  intimate  footing  with  him.  A  word, 
a  gesture,  {imiished  him  with  matter  of  profound  medita- 
tion;  he  connected  the  most  trifling  circumstances  like 
50  maiiy  mathematical  propositions,  and  conceived  hid 
conclusions  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  demon- 
stration. 
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"I  believe,'*  she  further  remarks, " that  imaginaHoii 
was  the  strongest  of  his  faculties,  and  that  it  had  almost 
absorbed  all  me  rest  He  dreamed  rather  than  existed, 
and  die  events  of  his  life  might  be  said  more  properly  to 
have  passed  .in  his  mind  thaoi  without  him :  a  mode  of 
being,  one  should  have  thought,  that  ought  to  have  secu- 
red him  from  distrust,  as  it  prevented  him  from  observa- 
tion; but  the  truth  Vas,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  at- 
tempting to  observe;  it  only  rendered  his  observations  er- 
roneous. That  his  soul  was  tender,  no  one  can  doubt  after 
having  read  his  works;  but  his  ims^ination  sometimes 
interposed  between  his  reason  and  his  affections,  and  de- 
stroyed their  influence;  he  appeared  sometimes  void  of 
seni^ility ;  but  it  was  because  he  did  not  perc^ve  ob- 
jects such  as  they  were.  Had  he  seen  them  with  our 
eyes,  his  heart  would  have  been  more  affected  than  ours  '* 

^  239.  Insanity  or  alienation  of  the  power  of  belief. 

The  action  of  the  various  intellectual  powers  which 
have  been  brought  to  view  in  this  chapter,  terminates  in 
the  causation  or  production  of  Belief.    In  regard  to  that 

E articular  state  of  the  intellect  which  is  denominated  be- 
ef, it  is  obvious  that,  in  a  sound  mind,  it  has  a  natural 
and  determinate  relation  to  all  the  Tarious  intellectual 
susceptil»lities,  both  External  and  Internal.  This  relation 
is  sometimes  disturbed ;  and  the  belief  exists  in  a  position 
altogether  unsustained  by  the  evidence  which  is  present- 
ed. There  are  three  classes  of  persons  in  whom  this  state 
of  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  the  faculty  or  susceptibility 
of  belief,  if  we  may  be  permitted  so  to  call  it,  appears  to 
be  disordered. — {h)  The  first  class  are  those  who  seem 
bcapable  of  believing  anything  which  they  are  required 
to  receive  on  the  testimony  of  others.  They  must  see  it 
with  their  own  eyes ;  they  must  hear  it,  or  handle  it  for 
themselves ;  they  miist  examine  it  by  square,  rule,  and 
compass.  They  remind  one  of  the  Savage,  who  complain- 
ed, when  something  was  proposed  for  his  belief,  "  tiiat  it 
would  not  believe  for  him."  The  causes  of  this  singular 
inability  are  worthy  of  more  inquiry  than  has  hitheito 
lieen  expended  upon  them.  When  it  is  very  great,  it  is 
a  mark  of  the  approach  or  actual  existence  of  idiocy.-- 
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(3.)  There  is  another  class  of  persons,  who  plainly  ^ow 
a  derangement  of  this  power  by  their  readmess  to  be- 
Keve  everything.  No  matter  how  incongruous  or  improb- 
able a  story  is,  it  is  received  at  once.  They  take  no  note 
of  dates,  characters,  and  circumstances;  and,  as  they  find 
nothing  too  improbable  to  believe,  they  find  nothing  too 
strange,  marvellous,  and  foolish  to  report  This  state  of 
mind  is  frequently  an  accompaniment  of  light-headed- 
ness. — (3.)  There  are  other  cases,  where  the  Venation  of 
belief  is  not  general,  but  particular.  There  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar and  disordered  in  its  (ordinary  action,  but  omy  in 
respect  to  particular  facts.  That  is,  certain  propositions, 
which  are  erroneous  and  absurd,  are  received  by  the  dis- 
ordered persons  as  certain ;  and  nothing  can  convince 
them  of  the  contrary.  One  believes  himself  to  be  aking; 
another,  that  he  is  the  prophet  Mohammed ;  and  various 
other  absurdities  are  received  by  them  as  undoubtedly 
true.  On  all  other  sulgects  they  appear  to  be  rational ; 
but  the  alienation  or  insanity  of  behef  is  evident  as  soon 
as  their  cherished  errors  are  mentioned. 
Y2 
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DIVISION  SECOND 

THE  SENSIBILITIES. 

SENTIENT  OR   SENSITIVE   STATES  OF  THE  MIND 
SENTIMENTS. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  SENSIBILITIES. 
^  340.  Reference  to  the  general  division  of  the  whole  mind. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  we  proposed,  as  the  basis  of 
our  inquiries,  the  general  division  of  the  mind  intQ(the  In- 
tellect, the  Sensibilities,  and  the  Will.)  These  great  de« 
Eartirents  of  the  mind  are  not  only  generically  distinct ; 
ut  the  difference  between  them  is  so  clear  and  marked, 
it  is  surprise  they  should  have  been  so  often  confounded 
together.  They  are  not  only  different  in  their  nature,  a 
fact  which  is  clearly  ascertamed  by  Consciousness,  in  its 
cognizance  of  their  respective  acts,  but  are  separated 
fix>m  each  other,  as  all  observation  shows,  by  the  relations 
which  they  respectively  sustain.  The  Intellect  or  Under- 
standing comes  first  in  order,  and  furnishes  the  ba^  of 
action  to  the  other  great  departments  of  the  nund.  It  is 
this  portion  of  the  mind  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
examine,  and  which  we  are  now  about  to  leave  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  into  departments  of  our  mental  na- 
ture, which,  considered  in  reference  to  the  Intellect,  may 
be  r^arded  as  occupying  a  more  remote  and  interior  po* 
sition; 

f  241.  The  action  of  the  sensibilities  implies  that  of  the  intellect. 

The  action  of  the  Sensibilities  is  subsequent  in  time  tb 
that  of  the  Intellective  nature.  As  a  general  thing,  there 
is,  and  can  be,  no  movement  of  the  sensibilities ;  no  such 
thing  as  an  emotion,  desire,  or  feeling  of  moral  obligation, 
without  an  antecedent  action  of  the  mtellect.  If  we  are 
pleased  or  displeased,  there  is  necessarily  before  the  mind 
some  object  of  pleasure  or  displeasure ;  if  we  exercise  the 
feeling  of  desire,  there  must  necessarily  be  some  object 
desired,  which  is  made  known  to  us  by  an  action  of  the 
intellect  So  that  if  there  were  no  intellect,  or  if  the  in- 
tellectual powers  were  entirely  dormant  and  inactive 
there  would  be  no  action  of  the  emotive  part  of  our  na 
ture  and  of  the  passions. 
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And  we  may  not  only  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
action  of  the  sensibilities  imfdies  me  antecedent  action  of 
the  intellect,  but  may  even  assert  more  specifically,  f  ma- 
king allowance  for  those  constitutional  differences  which 
pervade  every  part  of  the  mental  structure,)  that  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  sensibihties  will  be  nearly  in  proportum  to 
that  of  the  intellect  In  other  W(Mtls,  on  all  subjects 
which  are  calculated  to  excite  any  interest  at  all,  those 
who  have  the  broadest  and  most  satisfactory  views  wiH 
be  likely  to  feel  more  intezusely  than  others;  the  sensilnl- 
ities  expanding  and  exerting  themsdves  in  conformity 
with  the  expanded  and  energetic  action  of  the  perceptive 
and  cognitive  powers. 

^  242.  Division  of  the  sensibilities  into  natural  or  pathematic,  and  moral. 

As  we  pass  onward  firom  the  perdpient  and  cognitive 
nature  to  &e  distinct  and  more  remote  region  of  the  «no* 
tic»is  and  passion^  it  seems  proper,  before  we  enter  more 
nunutely  into  the  various  inquiries  which  may  be  expect^ 
ed  to  present  themselves,  to  consider  whether  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Senabilities  itiself  is  not  susceptible  of  bang 
resolved  into  some  subordinate  yet  important  diviaons. 
In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  our  fiist  remark  i^ 
that  the  Sensilnlities,  when  subject^  to  a  careful  exam- 
ination, will  clearly  be  found  to  separate  themselves  into 
the  great  divisions  of  the  Natural  or  Pathematic,  and  the 
MoraL  These  leading  departments  will  be  found  to  run, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  two  separate 
channels,  which,  although  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
parallel  with  each  other,  are,  nevertheless,  essentially  and 
sujBScientty  distinct ;  each  b^ng  characterized  by  its  own 
attributes  and  by  its  appropriate  results.  Our  examina- 
tion of  the  Sensibilities  vnll  accordingly  proceed  upon 
the  basis  of  this  division. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  the  tarm  Pathematic,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  states  of  mind  embraced  in  one  of  th^ 
great  (fivisnons,  it  is  prefer  to  observe,  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  formed  firom  its  Greek  original,  and  first  used 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  He  repeatedly  speaks  of  that 
^urt  of  our  nature  v^ch  includes  the  emotions  and  pas« 
sions,  as  vnTiamed  ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  his  discussions, 
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appears  at  times  to  be  embarra^ed  for  the  want  of  suit- 
able English  words  to  express  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  proposes  the  term  in  question,  which^  in  its 
etymological  import,  is  applicable  to  any  state  of  mind 
which  involves  emotion,  desire,  or  passion. 

§  243.  The  moral  and  natural  sensibilities  have  different  objects. 

The  Natural  and  Moral  Sensibilities  appear  to  take, 
fundamentally,  different  views  of  the  objects  in  respect  to 
which  they  are  called  into  exercise.  The  one  con^ders 
objects  chiefly  as  they  have  a  relation  to  ourselves ;  the 
other,  as  ihey  relate  to  all  possible  existences.  The  one 
looks  at  things  in  the  aspect  of  their  desirableness ;  the 
other  fixes  its  eye  on  the  sublime  feature  of  their  rectitude. 
The  one  asks  what  is  good;  the  other,  what  is  right. 

Obliterate  fh)m  man's  constitution  his  Conscience, 
(what  may  be  called,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, the  moralities  of  his  nature,)  and  you  at  once  strike 
from  the  mind  one  half  of  its  motives  to  action ;  for,  in 
respect  to  everything  which  is  conadered  by  us  desirable 
to  be  done,  the  question  always  recurs,  is  it  right  to  be 
done  1  At  one  time,  on  the  supposition  of  an  entire  era- 
sure of  the  pioral  senabiKties,  all  his  movements  are  dic- 
tated by  the  suggestions  and  cravings  of  the  appetites. 
At  oth«:  times,  he  covets  knowledge,  or  seeks  society,  or 
indulges  in  the  refinements  of  the  arts;  but  it  will  be 
found  in  these  instances,  as  well  as  when  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  appetites,  that  pleasure  is  still  his  object, 
and  that  he  is  disappointed  in  not  securing  it  And  even 
in  his  higher  moods  of  action,  when  raised,  in  some  de- 
gree, above  tiie  influence  of  the  subordinate  propensities, 
his  movements  will  always  be  based  on  calculations  of 
interest ;  and  although  the  various  suggestions  which  in- 
fluence his  conduct  may  have  an  extenave  range,  they 
will  never  fail  to  revolve  within  the  fimits  of  a  circle,  the 
centre  of  which  is  HiMSELr.  It  is  his  moial  nature,  and  that 
alone,  whidi  places  him  beyond  the  limits  of  this  circle, 
and  enables  him,  on  suitable  occasions,  to  act  with  exclu- 
sive reference  to  God,  his  fellow-men,  and  the  universe. 
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^  344.  The  moral  aentibilities  higher  Jn  rank  tl)an  the  natuniu 
And  such  being  the  objects  of  these  two  great  depart- 
ments of  our  nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  do  not 
hold  the  same  place  in  our  estimation.  There  is  obvi- 
viously  a  sort  of  graduation  in  the  feelings  of  regard  and 
honour  which  we  attach  to  different  parts  of  the  mind 
We  at  once,  as  it  were  instinctively,  regard  some  as  higher 
than  others.  We  may  not  be  able  always  to  tell  why  it 
is  so ;  but  such  is  the  fact  We  never  hesitate,  for  in- 
stance, to  assign  a  lower  place  to  the  instincts  than  to  the 
appetite ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  always  allot  to  the 
appetites,  in  the  graduation  of  our  regard,  a  place  below 
that  of  the  affections.  And,  entirely  in  accordance  with 
this  general  fact,  we  find  it  to  be  the  case,  that  the  moral 
sensibilities  excite  within  us  higher  sentiments  of  regard; 
in  other  words,  hold,  in  our  estimation  of  them,  a  higher 
rank  than  the  appetites,  propensities,  and  passions,  which 
constitute  the  leading  divii^ons  of  our  pathematic  nature. 
The  moral  sensibility  appears  to  occupy,  in  respect  to 
the  other  great  division  of  our  s^isitive  nature,  the  posi- 
tion of  a  consultative  and  judicial  power;  it  not  only 
stands  above  it,  and  over  it,  in  our  estimation,  but  actu- 
ally is  so,  viz.,  in  the  exercise  of  a  higher  authority ;  it 
keenly  scrutinizes  the  motives  of  action;  it  compares 
emotion  with  emotion,  desire  with  desire ;  it  sits  a  sort  of 
arbitress,  holding  the  scales  of  justice,  and  dispensing  such 
decisions  as  are  requisite  for  the  due  regulation  of  the 
empire  of  the  passions. 

f  245.  The  moral  sensibilities  wanting  in  brutes. 

It  will,  perhaps,  throw  additional  light  upon  the  dis- 
tinction wmch  we  assert  to  exist  in  the  Sensibilities,  if  we 
3all  to  recollection  here  that  the  natural  or  pathematic 
sensibilities  exist  hi  brute  animals  essentially  me  same  as 
m  man.  Brute  animals  are  susceptible  of  various  emo- 
tions. They  have  their  instincts,  appetites,  propensities, 
ind  affections,  the  same  as  human  bemgs  have,  and,  per- 
haps, even  in  a  higher  degree.  They  rush  with  eagerness 
in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  is  calculated  to  grati^  their 
appetites,  and  are  deeply  interested  in  everything  that  is 
addressed  to  the  natural  affections.     They  are  pleased 
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and  displeased ;  they  have  tiieir  prepossessions  and  aver- 
sions; liiey  love  and  hate  with  as  much  yehemence,  at 
least,  as  commonly  characterizes  hmnan  passion. 

But  if  we  look  for  the  other  and  more  eleyated  portion 
of  the  sensibilities,  yiz.,  the  Moral  Sensibilities^  it  is  not 
there.  And  here,  we  apprehend,  is  the  great  ground  of 
distinction  between  men  and  the  brutes.  The  latter,  as 
well  as  human  beings,  ap{)ear  to  understand  what  is  good, 
considered  as  addr^sed  simply  to  the  natural  affections; 
but  man  has  the  higher  knowledge  of  moral  as  well  as 
of  natural  good.  The  brute,  as  well  as  man,  knows  what 
is  desirable,  ccmsidered  in  the  li^t  of  the  natural  appe- 
tites and  passions ;  but  man  enjoys^  the  infinitely  higher 
prerogatiye  of  knowing  what  is  worthy  of  pursuit,  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  moral  and  conscientious  perceptions 

^  246.  Classification  of  the  natural  sensibilities. 

Beginning,  in  the  examination  of  the  interesting  subject 
before  us,  with  the  Natural  or  Pathematic  senidbiiities,  we 
shall  find  this  portion  of  our  sensitiye  nature  resolying  it* 
self  into  the  subordinate  diyisions  of  the  Emotions  and 
Desires.  These  two  elasses  of  mental  states  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  in  which  they  haye  been  named;  the 
Emotions  first,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  va* 
rious ;  and  then  the  Desires,  unbracing,  under  the  latter 
term,  the  Appetites,  Propensities,  and  Affections.  This 
is  not  only  the  order  in  succession  or  time,  but  il  is  also 
the  order  m  nature. 

lu  other  words,  and  stated  more  particularly,  such  is 
flie  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  that^  when  we  pass 
from  the  region  of  the  Intellect  to  that  of  the  Senabilities, 
we  first  find  ourselyes  (and  there  is  no  other  possible  po- 
sition which,  in  the  first  instance,  we  can  occupy")  in  the 
domain  of  the  emotions.  We  are  at  first  pleasea  or  dis* 
pleased,  or  have  some  other  emotion  in  yiew  of  tibe  thing, 
whatever  it  is,  which  has  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  intellect  And  emotions,  in  the  ordmary  process  of 
mental  action,  are  followed  by  De^res.  As  we  cannot 
be  pleased  or  displeased  without  some  antecedent  percep- 
tion or  knowledge  of  the  thing  which  we  are  pleased  or 
disnfileased  with,  so  we  cannot  de^e  to  possess  or  avoid 
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anjUuDfty  without  haying  laid  the  foundatioQ  of  audi  de* 
minme  ezisteDce  of  some  antecedent  emotion.  And 
this  is  not  only  the  matter  of  fact  which,  as  the  mind  is 
actually  constitoted,  is  presented  to  our  notice,  bat  we 
cannot  wdl  conceiTe  bow  it  could  be  otherwise.  Tode- 
SDre  a  thing  which  utterly  fails  to  excite  within  us  the 
least  emotion  of  pleasure,  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  solecism 
or  absurdity  in  natiure;  in  other  words, it  seems  to  be  im- 
possible, fix)m  the  nature  of  things,  under  any  conceivable 
ciicanMitences.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  posdble,  as  the  mind 
is  actually  constituted,  whatever  might  have  been  the  fact 
if  the  nnnd  had  been  constituted  differently. 

§  247.  Classification  of  the  moral  sensibilities. 

If  we  look  at  the  conscientious  or  Moral  sensiUIities, 
we  find  that  they  divide  thonselves  in  a  manner  entirely 
aimlogous  to  the  division  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
Natural  Tie  first  class  of  mental  states  whidi  presents 
itsdf  to  our  notice  und^  this  general  head,  is  that  of 
moral  Emotions;  correfiponding  m  the  place  which  they 
occupy  in  relation  to  the  Intdlect,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  respects,  to  tiie  natural  emotions.  The  moral  emo- 
ticms  are  fi>llowed  by  another  class  of  moral  feelings,  which 
may  be  designated  as  Obligatory  feelings,  or  feeUngs  of 
moral  obH^tion;  which  hold  the  same  relation  to  the 
moral  emotions  which  the  Desires  do  to  the  natural  emo- 
tions. If  we  had  not  moral  emotions,  (that  is  to  say,feel- 
ings  of  moral  approval  and  disapproval,)  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  fed  under  monu  obli^tion  in  an^  case 
whatever;  the  latter  state  ct  the  mma  being  cbyioas^ 
dependeot  oa  the  framer. — It  vrill  be  noticed,  that  in  this 
place  wis  scarcely  do  more  than  mapLj  state  the  fact  of 
this  subordinate  classificati(»Qf  without  entering  into  minute 
explanaticms.  The  precise  rdation  which  the  two  de* 
partments  of  our  moral  nature  sustam  to  each  other  will 
be  more  fulfy  stated  and  dearly  understood,  when,  in  their 
proper  place,  thqr  come  particularly  under  examination 
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^  S48.  We  hBTe  a  knowledge  of  emotions  bj  eonieicsfneM. 

In  prosecuting  the  examination  of  the  Sensibilities,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  has  been  marked  out  in 
the  Introduction,  we  begin  with  the  Emotions.  It  is,  of 
course,  implied  in  the  arrangement  we  have  made,  wUch 
asidgns  them  a  distinct  place,  that  this  class  of  mental 
states  has  a  nature  and  characteristics  of  its  own,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  others.  At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  explain  by  mere  words  what  that  precise  na- 
ture is.  We  do  not  suppose,  indeecf,  that  any  one  is  ig- 
norant of  what  is  meant  when  we  have  occa^on  to  spe^ 
of  an  emotion,  whether  it  be  an  emotion  of  melancholy, 
of  cheerfulness,  of  surprise,  or  of  some  other  kind.  Bu^ 
whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  our  knowledge,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  we  are  unable  to  give  a  verbal  explana- 
tion of  them,  in  themsdves  considered. 

In  this  respect  they  are  like  all  other  states  of  the  mind^ 
which  are  truly  simple.  The  fact  of  their  entire  simplici- 
ty necessarily  renders  them  undiefinable ;  because  a  aen<- 
nition  implies  a  separation  of  the  thing  defined  into  parts. 
So  that  we  are  dependent  for  a  knowledge  of  the  interi- 
or and  essential  nature  of  emotions,  not  upon  verbal  ex- 
planations and  definitions,  which  are  inadequate  to  the 
communication  of  such  knowledge,  but  upon  Conscious- 
ness. It  IS  a  species  of  knowl«ige  which  the  soul  re- 
veals to  itself  by  its  own  act,  directly  and  immediately. 
While,  therefore,  we  do  not  profess  to  define  emotions,  m 
any  proper  and  leptimate  sense  of  defining,  we  may 
commend  them  without  impropriety  to  each  one's  inter- 
nal examination.  And  certainly  we  may  rely  ugon  the 
intimations  which  consciousness,  when  properly  interro- 
gated, can  hardly  fail  to  disclose  in  this  case  as  well  as 
mothers 
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\  S49.  The  plaee  of  emotions,  considered  in  relefence  to  other  mental 
acts. 

Although,  in  attempting  to  give  some  idea  of  Emotions, 
we  are  obliged,  for  a  knowledge  of  them,  in  themselves 
considered,  to  refer  each  one  to  his  own  consciousness, 
we  may  nevertheless  mention  some  circumstances  which 
throw  an  indirect  light  on  them ;  and,  at  any  rate,  render 
more  clear  to  our  perception  the  relation  which  they  sus- 
tain to  other  mental  states.  The  first  circumstance  which 
we  propose  to  indicate  has  reference  to  the  position 
which  they  occupy ;  (of  course  it  will  beimderstood  that 
we  mean  their  position,  not  in  the  material  sense  of  th^i^ 
term,  but  in«time  or  succession.)  It  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
amination, to  be  the  fact,  as  we  have  already  had  occa- 
SLon  to  suggest,  that  Emotions  always  occupy  a  place  be- 
tween intellections  or  acts  of  the  intellect  and  the  desires, 
if  they  are  natural  emotions ;  and  between  intelleetions 
and  feelings  of  moral  obligation,  if  they  are  moral  emo- 
tions. That  thev  are  subseouent  to  intellections,  we  be- 
neve  muse  oe  aounaaniiy  clear,  it  is  as  oovious  as  any 
axiom  of  geometry,  that  we  cannot  have  any  feeling,  any 
emotion,  in  respect  to  that,  whatever  it  is,  which  we  have 
no  knowledge  of. 

In  regard  to  the  Desires,  it  is  true,  that,  like  the  emo- 
tions, they  are  subsequent  to  the  perceptive  and  cognitive 
acts ;  but  it  is  well  understood  that  they  are  not  m  imme- 
diate  proximity  with  them.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that 
no  act  of  perception  or  of  cognition  in  any  shape  can 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  desire,  unless  the  object  of  per- 
ception is  pleasant  to  us ;  in  other  words,  unless  it  exdtes 
within  us  pleasant  emotions.  For,  whenever  we  speak 
of  a  thing  as  pleasant  to  us,  we  certainly  involve  the 
fact  that  we  have  pleasant  emotions  in  view  of  it — ^Nor, 
furthermore,  can  any  perceptive  or  intellectual  act  lay 
the  foimdation  for  Obligatory  feelings  (that  is  to  say,  feel- 
ings of  moral  obligation)  without  the  intervention  and 
aid  of  moral  emotions.  It  may  be  regarded  as  self-evi- 
dent, that  we  never  could  feel  under  moral  obligation  to 
do  or  not  to  do  a  thing,  unless  the  thing  to  be  done  or 
not  to  be  done  had  first  excited  within  us  an  emotion  of 
approval  or  disapproval.     So  that  the  deares,  and  those 
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feelings  in  the  mor?l  sensilnHties  whick  correspond  to 
them,  are  based  upon  emotions,  as  really  as  the  emotions 
are  based  upon  mtellections.  In  the. order  of  natere, 
flierefbre,  emotions  are  found  in  the  place  which  has  now 
been  allotted  them,  and  t^  are  fouml  nowhere  ebe; 
bdng  always  and  necessarihr  posterior  to  a  Imowledge  of 
the  mings  to  Which  they  relate ;  and,  on  flie  oOier  hand, 
antecedent,  by  an  equally  strict  natural  necessibr,  to  the 
other  states  m  mind  which  have  been  mentionedl 

f  <250.  The  character  of  emotions  changes  so  as  to  conform  to  that  ol 
perceptions. 

It  is  important  to  impress  upon  the  recollection,  that 
die  order  of  succession,  in  fact  and  in  nature,  is  precisely 
that  which  has  been  stated,  yiz.,  intellections,  emotions, 
and  desires  in  the  case  of  the  natural  sensilnlities,  and 
obligatory  feelings  in  the  case  of  the  moral  senidbiUties. 
The  two  last  mentioned  bein|  followed  immechatdy,  as 
their  natural  results,  by  acts  of  the  will,  wfaidi  termmate 
and  complete  the  entire  process  of  mental  action.  But 
as  we  must  take  them  and  examine  them  in  their  order, 
we  say  ftoiher,  in  r^ard  to  the  Emotions,  which  is  the 
topic  before  us  at  present,  that  the  fact  of  thor  subse- 
quence to  intellections  and  of  their  bein^  based  upon 
thSb  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  their  always 
changing  or  varying  m  precise  accordance  with  the  per- 
ceptive or  intellective  acts.  If  it  were  otherwise,  (that 
is  to  say,  if  they  had  any  other  foundation  than  inteUect- 
ive  acts)  how  does  it  happen  that  these  changes  so  uni 
formly  lake  place  ? 

We  are  looking,  for  instance,  oci  »ome  extended  laiia- 
scape;  but  are  so  dtuated  that  the  view  of  certain  ob- 
jects is  interrupted,  and,  of  course,  the  relations  of  the 
Tirhole  are  disturl^ed.  At  such  a  time  the  emotions  we 
have  are  far  from  bein^  pleasant;  perhaps  thqr  are  de* 
cidedly  unpleasant  But  as  sobn  as  our  imperfect  per- 
ceptions are  corrected,  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  embrace 
the  portions  which  were  previously  thrust  out  of  view, 
and  thus  restore  the  interrupted  proportions  and  harmoigr 
of  the  whole  scenery,  our  emotions  change  at  once,  and 
WR  experience  the  highest  pleasure^ — ^Again,  if  we  look 
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at  a  painting  wbkk  has  come  from  the  hand  of  some 
Blaster  of  hb  art,  we  are  distinctly  conscious  at  first  eifrbi 
of  a  pleasing  en^otion ;  but  we  examine  it  further,  aiid 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  a  niunber  of  things  less 
prominent  than  others,  but  still  decidedly  showing  the 
skill  of  the  painter,  which  escaped  our  first  view,  and  we 
are  conscious  of  a  distinct  change  in  that  emotion.  It 
becomes  more  decided,  more  full,  in  precise  conformity 
with  the  increased  knowledge  which  we  have  obtained 
of  the  merit  which  the  picture  actually  possesses.  And 
it  is  so,  if  no  unususd  disturbing  influence  is  interposed, 
in  every  other  case,  showing  not  only  the  intimate  but 

1>roximate  connexion  between  the  emotions  and  the  intel- 
ective  acts,  and  the  dependence  of  the  former  on  the 
latter. 

^251.  Emotions  characterized  by  rapidity  and  Tariety. 

When  we  assert  that  the  portion  of  emotions  is  be- 
tween intellections  on  the  one  hand,  and  desires  and 
obligations  on  the  other,  we  imply,  of  course,  that  there  is 
a  real  and  marked  distinction  between  them  and  the  lat- 
ter mental  states.  And  this  distinction  exists.  If  con^ 
sdousness  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  emotions,  the  same 
consciousness  can  hardly  fail  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
mental  states  that  are  subsequent  to  them ;  and  me  di%r- 
cnc6  of  knowledge,  resulting  from  these  different  acts  of 
consciousness,  involves  necessarily  a  difference  in  the 
things  known. 

(1.)  Amoi^  other  tlungs,  if  we  consult  our  conscious- 
ness for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  na- 
ture of  the  mental  states  in  question,  we  shall  undoubtedly 
be  led  to  notice  that  the  emotions,  as  compared  with  the 
others,  are  generally  more  prompt  and  rapid  m  their  origin, 
as  well  as  more  evanescent  They  arise  and  depart  on 
the  surface  of  the  mind,  swelling  and  sinking  almost  in- 
stantaneously, like  the  small  waves  and  ripples  that  play 
upon  the  scarcely  agitated  surface  of  a  summer's  lake,  and 
whidi  have  no  sooner  arrested  the  eye  of  the  beholder  than 
they  are  gone.  The  desires  and  feelings  of  obligation 
not  only  arise  subsequently  and  more  slowly,  but  obvious- 
ly possess  a  greater  tenacity  and  mflexibUity  of  nature 
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Wl^n  a  strong  desire  or  a  dedded^sentimeiit  of  duty  has 
once  entrenched  itself  in  the  soul,  it  is  well  known  that 
it  is  comparatively  difficult  to  dislodge  it 

(2.)  There  is  another  circumstance  involved  in  the  dis 
UBCtion  between  them.  The  emotions  have  less  unity  in 
kittd ;  m  other  words,  are  more  various.  Desires  and  ob 
ligations,  although  liable,  like  other  mental  states,  to  be 
modified  by  peculiar  circumstances^  are,  in  themselves 
considered,  always  one  and  the  same.  But  of  emotions 
we  find  many  varieties,  such  as  the  emotions  of  cheerful- 
ness and  joy,  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  of  shame,  of 
surprise,  astonishment,  and  wonder.  We  have  further- 
more the  ttoaotioDS,  d^ering  frpm  all  others,  of  the  ludi- 
crons,  the  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  also  the  mor- 
al (emotions  of  approval  and  disapproval,  and  some  others. 
—If  the  reader  will  bear  these  statements  in  mind,  taken 
m  connexion  with  some  things  to  be  said  hereafter,  he 
will  feel  less  objection,  than  he  might  otherwise  have  felt, 
to  the  general  and  subordinate  dassifications  which  we 
have  thought  ourselves  authorized  to  make.  These  di- 
visions we  hold  to  be  fundamental  Th^  are  necessarily 
involved,  as  we  apprehend,  in  a  thorough  and  consistent 
knowledge  of  the  mind.  Important  pomts,  for  instance, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Will,  will  be  found  to  depend  upon 
distitictions  which  are  asserted  to  exist  in  the  sensibilities. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  grounds  of  such  distinc- 
tions should  be  understood,  so  that  they  may  not  only  be 
above  rejection,  but  above  doubt. 


CHAPTER  n. 
m/Lomoss  of  BEinmr. 


^  255^.  Characteristics  of  emotions  of  beaaty. 

We  do  not  profess  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  eve- 
ry possible  emotion.  They  are  so  various  and  multiplied, 
it  would  be  diificuU  to  do  it ;  nor  would  any  important 
object  be  answered.    Proceeding  on  the  priocqpk  of  s^ 
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lecdng  those  which,  e^er  in  themselves,  or  by  reason  of 
didbr  relation  to  the  arts  and  to  Iraman  conduct,  iq[^pear  to 
be  most  interesting  and  important,  we  diall  b^in  with 
emotions  of  Beauty. — ^We  nsve  aLready  had-  occasion  to 
remark,  that  all  emotions  are  nndefinable.  This  remark 
is  appUcaUe  to  those  onder  consideration  as  well  as  oth* 
ers.  Of  the  emotions  of  beauty  it  will  be  as  difficult  to 
give  a  definition,  so  as  to  make  them  clearer  to  any  one's 
comprdiension  than  they  already  are,  as  to  d^e  the 
simple  sensations  of  colour,  souna,  or  taste.  We  find  in 
tiiem,  howevar,  these  two  marks  or  characteristic& 

(1.)  The  emotion  of  beauty,  in  the  first  place,  is  al* 
ways  a  pleasin?  one.  We  never  give  the  nmne  to  one 
which  is  painfiu,  or  to  anv  feeling  of  disgust  Wh^iev* 
«r,  therefore,  we  speak  of  an  emotion  of  beauty,  we  icor 
ply,  in  the  use  of  the  terms,  some  d^ree  of  satisfaction 
or  pleasure.  All  persons,  the  illiterate  as  well  as  the 
scientific,  use  the  phrase  with  this  import — (2.)  We  nev- 
er speak  of  emotions  of  beauty,  to  whatever  degree  may 
be  our  experience  of  inward  satisfaction,  without  refer* 
ring  such  emotions  to  something  external  The  same 
emotion,  which  is  called  satisfaction  or  delight  g£  mind 
when  it  is  wholly  and  exduidvely  internal,  we  find  to  be 
termed  an  emotion  of  beauty  if  we  are  able  to  refer  it  to 
something  without,  and  to  spread  its  charms  around  any 
external  object 

4  253.  Of  what  is  meant  by  beaotiful  objeeta. 

There  are  many  objects  which  excite  the  emotion  of 
Deauty;  that  is,  when  the  objects  are  presented,  this 
emotion,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  immediately  exists 
These  objects  we  call  beautifiil.— There  are  other  olgects 
which,  so  far  firom  exciting  pleasant  emc^ons  within  us, 
are  eitiier  indifferent,  or  cause  feelmgs  of  a  decidedly  op- 
posite character ;  So  that  w^  speak  of  them  as  deformed 
or  disgusting.  If  there  were  no  emotions,  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant, excited  by  either  of  these  classes,  or  if  the  emo- 
tions wluch  they  cause  were  of  the  same  kind,  we  should 
apply  to  tiiem  the  same  epitiiets.  So  that  the  ground  of 
distinction,  wUch,  in  speaking  of  these  different  objects, 
we  never  fiiil^toonake,  appears  to  exist  in  oinr  own  fee^ 
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ings.  In  other  words,  we  call  an  object  BBAxmFUL,  be- 
<^iise  it  excites  within  us  pleasant  emotions,  which,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  we  cannot  well  ascribe  to  any 
other  cause.  And  when  we  prefer  to  say,  in  other  terms, 
Chat  an  object  fa^  beauty,  we  obyiously  mean  the  same 
thing,  viz.,  that  the  object  has  a  trait  or  quality  (perhaps 
we  may  find  it  difficult  to  explain  precisely  what  it  is) 
which  causes  these  emotions, 

$  854.  Of  the  distinction  between  beautiful  and  otiier  objects 

In  view  of  what  has  heen  said,  we  may  voaiture  t# 
make  two  remarks. — (1.)  Every  beautiful  object  has 
somedting  in  itself  whidi  truly  discriminates  it  from  all 
other  objects.  This  som^hing,  this  peculiar  trait,  what- 
ever it  IS,  lays  the  foundation  for  those  results  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  which,  on  bemg  experiaiced,  authorize  us  to 
speak  of  Ae  object  as  beautiful.  This  is  clear,  not  only 
m)m  what,  on  a  careful  examination,  >^e  shall  firequently 
find  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  also  firc»n  the  fact,  that 
flie  operations  of  the  mind  always  have  their  appropriate 
causes.  If  the  mind  expaiences  a  pleasant  emotion  in 
view  of  a  certain  ohject,  it  is  because  thare  is  sometiiing 
in  the  object  which  has  a  determiniite  and  perman^it  re- 
lation to  that  particular  mental  state  which  distin^shes 
it  fix)m  other  oljects.  If  it  were  not  for  that  distmctive 
trait  in  the  object,  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that 
it  could  not  have  experienced  the  corresponding  emotion 
(n.)  Beautiful  objects  are  distinguished  from  all  others, 
not  only  by  something  in  themselves,  certain  original  and 
inherent  traits  characteristic  of  them,  but  also,  and  per- 
haps still  more,  by  a  superadded  trait,  a  species  of  l)or- 
rowed  efiulgence,  derived  and  reflected  back  from  the 
mind  itself.  When  we  contemplate  a  beautiful  object, 
^we  are  pleased ;  we  are  more  or  less  happy.  We  natu- 
rally connect  this  emotion  of  pleasure  with  the  object 
ti^hich  is  its  cause ;  and  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  do- 
mg  this,  no  doubt  in  most  instances  unconsciousdy  to  our- 
se^es,  from  early  life.  The  consequence  is,  the  assoda^ 
tion  between  tiie  inward  delight  and  the  outward  cause 
becomes  so  strong,  that  we  are  unaUe  to  separate  them  ; 
and  the  objects,  additional  to  their  own  proper  qualities 
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appear  to  be  surrounded,  and  to  beam  out  with  an  ^ol- 
gence  which  comes  from  the  mind. 

4  255.  Grounds  or  occanions  of  emotions  of  beauty  various. 

The  next  remark  which  we  have  to  mad^e  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Beauty  is,  that  the  objects  by  which  it  is  occaidon- 
ed  are  not  always  the  same,  but  are  very  various ;  difier- 
mg  from  each  other  not  only  in  their  general  nature,  but 
alS)  in  their  subordmate  incidents.  Accordingly,  we  may 
with  propriety  regard  the  term  beauty  not  so  much  a 
particular  as  a  general  or  common  name,  expressive  of 
numerous  emotions,  which  always  possess  the  characteris- 
tie  of  being  pleasant,  and  are  in  eveiy  respect  always  the 
same  in  nature,  but  which  may  diner  from  each  other 
both  in  the  occasions  of  their  ori^,  and  also  in  the  de» 
gree  or  int^isity  in  which  they  exist 

(L)  In  r^ard  to  the  occasions  on  which  they  arise,  we 
may  remark  more  particularly,  that  emotions  of  beauty 
are  felt,  and  frequently  in  a  very  high  degree,  in  the  con- 
templation of  materid  objects  tbat  are  addressed  to  the 
sense  of  ^bt,  such  as  woods,  waters,  cultivated  fields, 
and  the  visible  firmam^it  We  look  abroad  upon  nature, 
in  the  infinite  variety  of  her  works,  as  she  is  exhibited  in 
the  depths  below  and  in  the  heights  above,  in  her  shells 
and  minerals,  in  her  plants,  and  nowers,  and  trees,  in  her 
waters,  and  her  stars,  and^  suns ;  and  we  find  the  mind 
kindling  at  the  sight  f  fountains  of  pleasure  are  suddenly 
opened  withm  us ;  and  we  should  do  violence  to  our 
mental  structure  if  we  did  not  pronounce  them  beautiful. 

(n.)  A^ain,  emotions  of  beauty  are  felt  in  the  contem- 
plation of  mteUectual  and  moral  objects.  In  other  words, 
mind,  as  well  as  matter,  furnishes  the  occasion  on  which 
they  arise.  Whenever  we  discover  intelligence,  wisdom, 
truA,  honour,  magnanimity,  benevolence,  justice,  or  other 
traits  of  a  mind  actii^  as  it  was  oreated  and  designed  to^ 
act,  we  have  a  foundation  laid  for  emotions  of  beauty. — 
The  human  countenance,  considered  merely  as  a  material 
olnect,  and  as  presenting  nothing  more  .than  outline  and 
cdour,  is  undoubtedly  oeautiful ;  but  becomes  more  so 
when  it  distinctly  indicates  ttr  us  intelligence  and  amia- 
bility. 
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(III.)  But  emotions  of  beauty  are  not  excluavely  lim- 
ited to  these  occasions.  Feelmgs,  which  not  only  beai 
Jie  same  name,  but  are  truly  analogous  m  kind,  exist 
sJso  on  the  contemplation  of  many  other  things. — ^The 
sentiment  or  feeling  of  beauty  exists,  for  instance,  when 
we  are  following  out  a  happy  train  of  reasoninfif ;  and 
hence  the  mathematician,  who  certainly  has  a  dSghtfiil 
feeling  analogous  to  what  we  experience  in  contempla- 
ting many  works  of  nature,  speaks  of  a  beautiful  theorem. 
— The  cormoisseur  in  music  applies  the  term  heavtiful  to 
a  favourite  air ;  the  lover  of  poetry  speaks  of  a  beautiful 
sone ;  amd  the  painter  discovers  beauty  in  the  de^gn  and 
in  me  colouring  of  his  pictures.  We  also  apply  the  term 
beauty  to  experiments  in  the  different  departments  of 
physics ;  especially  when  the  experiment  is  simple,  and 
results  in  deciding  a  point  which  has  occasioned  doubt 
and  dispute.  We  speak  of  it,  and,  as  we  suppose,  with 
a  d^ee  of  propriety,  as  a  beautiful  experiment 

So  that  all  nature,  taking  the  word  in  a  wide  sense,  is 
the  province  of  beauty ;  the  intellectual  and  the  sensitive, 
as  well  as  the  material  world.  We  do  not,  hov^rever, 
mean  by  this  to  descend  into  particulars,  and  to  say  that 
everything  which  exists  within  the  range  of  these  depart- 
ments is  beautiful ;  but  merely  that  from  none  of  the 
great  department*  ^^  nature  are  the  elements  of  beaut> 
excluded. 

f)  256.  All  objects  not  equally  fitted  to  cause  these  emotions. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that  there 
is  a  correspondence  between  the  mind  and  the  outward 
objects  wWch  are  addressed  to  it.— This  has  akeady  been 
clearly  seen  in  respect  to  the  sensations  and  external  per- 
cepticms ;  and  it  is  not  less  evident  in  respect  to  that  par* 
of  our  nature  which  we  are  now  attending  to.  The  mind^ 
and  the  external  world,  and  the  external  circumstances 
of  our  ^tuation,  are  redprocally  suited  to  each  other. 
Hence,  when  we  ascribe  the  quafity  of  beauty  to  any  ob- 
ject, we  have  reference  to  this  mutual  adaptation.  An 
object  is  ordinarily  called  beautiful  when  it  has  agreea- 
ble qualities ;  in  other  words,  when  it  is  the  cause  or  an^ 
teeedent  of  the  emotion  of  beauty.  However  it  mig^l 
Aa 
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appear  to  other  beings,  it  would  not  have  th^  character  erf 
beauty  to  us,  if  there  were  not  a  sort  of  correaspondence, 
an  adaptedness  to  each  other,  between  our  mental  consti* 
tution  and  such  outward  object. 

But  no  one  can  be  ignorant  that  not  all  objects  cause 
the  emotions  in  question ;  and  of  those  which  possess  this 
power,  some  have  it  in  a  greater,  and  some  in  a  less  de- 
gree. This  brings  us  to  a  very  important  inquiry.  It  i» 
no  unreasonable  curiosity  which  wishes  to  know,  Why 
the  eflFect  is  so  limited,  and  why  all  objects  are  not  em- 
braced in  it  ?  Why  different  objects  cause  the  same  emo- 
tion in  different  degrees?  And  why  the  same  objects 
produce  a  diversity  of  emotions  in  different  individuals, 
and  even  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times  T 

^  257.  A  sQsceDtibilitv  of  emotion*  of  beautv  an  ultimate  principle  of 
our  menial  consutuiiok. 

»  In  answering  these  questions,  something  must  be  takes 
for  granted;  there  must  be  some  starting  point,  other- 
wise all  that  can  be  said  will  be  involved  in  inextricable 
confusion.  That  is,  we  must  take  for  granted  that  the 
mind  has  an  ori^al  susceptibility  of  such  emotions.  Nor 
can  we  suppose  there  can  be  any  objection  to  a  conces- 
sion which  IS  warranted  by  the  most  general  experience. 
We  all  know  that  we  are  created  with  this  susceptibility, 
because  we  are  all  conscious  of  having  had  those  emo- 
tions which  are  attributed  to  it  And  if  we  are  ai^ed 
how  or  why  it  is  that  the  susceptibility  at  the  bottom  of 
these  feelings  exists,  we  can  only  say  that  such  was  the 
will  of  the  Being  who  created  the  mind,  and  that  this  » 
one  of  the  ori^al  or  ultimate  elements  of  our  nature* 

Although  Ae  mind,  therefore,  is  originally  suscep^U€ 
of  emotions  of  beauty,  as  every  one  knows;  still  it  is  no 
less  evident,  from  the  general  arrangements  we  bdiold, 
both  in  physical  and  m  intellectual  nature,  that  these 
emotions  have  their  fixed  causes  or  antecedents.  We 
have  seen  that  these  causes  are  not  limited  to  one  class 
or  kind,  but  are  to  be  found  under  various  circumstances ; 
in  the  exercises  of  reasoning,  in  the  fanciful  creations  of 
poetry,  in  musical  airs,  in  the  expeiiments  of  phi^ocs,  in 
the  forms  of  material  existence,  and  the  like.    PeriiqBi 
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we  may  assert,  as  a  general  statement,  (that  is  to  say,  m 
a  great  number  or  majority  of  cases,)  these  objects  cannot 
be  presented  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  be  unmoved  by 
It ;  It  contemplates  them,  and  it  necessarily  has  a  fedin^ 
y£  delight,  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  strength,  whi^ 
authorizes  us  in  characterizing  them  as  beautifuL 

In  asserting  that  this  is  correct  as  a  general  datemeni, 
ft  is  impUed  that  some  objects  do  not  originally  cause 
diese  emotions.  And  hence  we  are  led  to  oiter  into  more 
particular  inquiries,  having  reference  to  this  difference,  in 
what  may  be  called,  in  me  phraseology  of  some  recent 
writers,  the  jesthetic  power  of  objects.  Acowrdingly,  our 
purpose,  in  the  remarks  which  are  to  follow,  is  to  point 
out  some  of  those  objects,  and  forms  and  qualities  of  ob- 
jects, which  seem  from  their  very  nature,  and  in  distinc- 
tion from  other  objects  which  do  not  have  this  power, 
fitted  to  create  withm  us  the  feelings  under  consideration. 

^  258.  Remarks  on  the  beaaty  of  forms.^-The  circle. 

In  making  that  sdection  of  those  objects  and  qualities 
of  objects  which  we  suppose  to  be  fitted,  in  the  original 
constitution  of  things,  to  cause  within  us  pleasing  emo- 
ticms  of  themselves,  mdependently  of  any  extraneous  aid, 
we  cannot  profess  to  speak  witii  certainty.  The  appeal 
is  to  the  general  experience  of  men ;  and  all  we  can  do 
is  to  give,  so  far  as  it  seems  to  have  been  ascertained,  the 
results  of  that  experience.  Beginning,  theref<»e,  with 
material  objects,  we  are  justified  1^  general  experience 
in  sa^png  that  certain  dispoations  or  forms  of  matter  are 
beautiful ;  for  instance,  the  circle. 

We  rarely  look  upon  a  windinar  or  serpentine  fonn 
without  experiencing  a  feelinff  of  pleasure ;  and  on  see- 
ing a  circle,  this  pleasure  is  heighteneil.  Hence  Hogarth, 
who,  both  by  his  turn  of  mind  and  by  his  habits  of  life, 
has  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  judge,  cxjMressly  lays  it 
dovm  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  that  those  lines  which 
have  most  variety  in  themselves  contribute  most  towards 
the  production  of  beauty ;  and  that  the  most  beautiful 
line  by  which  a  surface  can  be  bounded  is  the  waving 
or  serpentine,  or  that  which  constantiy,  but  imperceptibly, 
deviates  from  the  straight  line.    This,  which  we  firequent- 
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W  find  in  shells,  flowers,  and  other  {^easing  natural  pio- 
mictioDS,  he  calls  the  line  of  beauty. 

^  259.  Original  or  intrinsic  beauty. — ^The  circle. 

It  is  necessary,  in  examining  the  subject  of  beauty,  to 
look  at  it  in  two  points  of  view,  viz.,  as  Intrinsic  and  as 
Associated.  In  the  remarks  which  we  may  have  occa- 
sion to  make  m  this  chapter,  we  have  reference  exclu- 
sively to  what  may  be  denominated' Original  or  Intrinsic 
beauty ;  by  which  we  mean  that  which  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  object,  independently  of  accidental  or  merely 
accessory  circumstances.^ — ^Accordingly,  it  is  this  form  of 
beauty  which  we  ascribe  to  the  circle.  Those  objects 
which  are  circular,  or  approach  that  form,  exhibiting  a 
constantly  varying  outline,  have  in  themselves,  and  on 
account  of  this  configuration,  a  degree,  and  cot  unfre- 
queatly  a  high  d^ee,  of  beauty.  The  bending  stem  of 
Ae  tunp,  the  curve  of  the  weeping  willow,  the  windings 
of  the  ivy,  the  vine  wreathing  itself  around  the  elm,  the 
serpentme  river,  are  highly  pleasing.  The  vast  circular 
expanse  of  the  viable  s%,  when  seen  in  a  cloudless  night, 
is  a  beautiful  object,  independently  of  the  splendour  that 
is  spread  over  it  by  its  brilliant  troops  of  stars.  The  arch 
of  the  rainbow,  expanding  its  immense  curve  over  our 
heads,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of 
great  beauty,  even  if  nothing  but  the  form  and  outline 
were  presented  to  our  vision,  without  the  unrivalled  lustre 
of  its  colours.  And  the  same  of  other  instances,  scatter^ 
in  profusion  through  the  works  of  nature,  but  too  numer- 
ous to  be  mentioned  here. 

4  260.  Of  the  beauty  of  straight  and  angular  forms. 

Although  the  circular  or  constantly  varying  outline  is 
thought,  more  than  any  other,  to  excite  j:he  delightful 
emotions  under  conaderation,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  power  of  beauty  is  excluded  from  other  forms.  In 
examining  the  woHcs  of  nature,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  we  find  numerous  instances  of  straight  and  an- 
gular forms,  as  well  as  of  the  serpentiiie  and  winding^ 
although  perhaps  less  fi-equently.  It  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed that  these  forms,  as  they  are  operated  upon  and 
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moulded  m  nature's  hands,  possess  more  or  less  beauty. 
It  is  almost  a  maHer  of  supererogatio4  to  attempt  to  il- 
lustrate lliis  statement  to  those  who  have  a  heart  and  eye 
cpen  to  the  great  variety  of  her  works,  which  on  eveiy 
side  are  presented  to  our  notice.  Her  forms,  either  origi- 
nal or  in  their  combinations,  are  without  number ;  and  if 
it  be  true  that  beauty  does  not  claim  a  relationship  with 
all,  it  is  equally  so  that  it  is  not  restricted  to  one,  or  even  a 
small  portion  of  them.  The  intertwining  shrubbery,  which 
q>reads  itself  abroad  upon  the  ground,  emits,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  its  sparkles  and  gleams  of 
beauty  around  our  feet.  The  elm,  which  rises  upward 
towards  the  heavens,  and  forms  its  broad  and  green  arch 
over  pur  heads,  is  radiant  with  beauty  also,  although  it  is 
exceedmgly  diverse  in  its  appearance.  We  readily  ad- 
mit, for  we  cannot  well  do  otherwise  without  violence  to 
the  suggestions  of  our  nature,  that  the  curve  of  the  weep- 
ing willow  possesses  beauty.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  solitary  palm-tree  is 
absolutely  destitute  of  it,  although  it  displays,  as  it  rises 
on  the  bosom  of  the  desert,  notmng  but  a  tall,  straight, 
branchless  trunk,  surmounted  at  the  top,  like  a  Corintman 
column,  by  a  smgle  tuft  of  foliage. 

"  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  the  feebler  vegeta- 
bles,'' says  Mr.  Alison,  ^^  and  many  of  the  common  grasses, 
the  forms  of  which  are  altogether  distinguished  by  angles 
and  straight  Unes,  and  where  th^re  is  not  a  single  curva- 
ture through  the  whole  ^  yet  all  of  which  are  beautiful." 
He  ascribes  in  another  place  a  high  degree  of  beauty  to 
the  knotted  and  angular  stem  of  the  balsam.  And  re- 
marks also,  in  regard  to  the  myrtle,  that  it  is  "  generally 
reckoned  a  beautiful  form,  yet  the  growth  of  its  stem  is 
perpendicular,  the  jimctions  of  its  branches  form  regular' 
and  siimlar  angles,  and  their  direction  is  in  straight  or  an- 
gular lines." 

^  261.  Of  square,  pyramidal,  and  triangular  forms. 

The  remarks  of  the  last  section,  going  to  show  that 

beauty  is  not  limited  to  circular  forms,  is  confirmed  by 

what  we  observe  in  the  works  of  art  as  well  as  of  na* 

tore.    Hie  square,  for  instance,  although  we  do  not  sup 
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pose  it  presents  very  high  claims^  comes  in  for  a  ^are  of 
notice.  On  account  of  its  practical  convenience.,  and 
also  for  the  reason  of  its  being  more  entirely  within  the 
reach  of  human  skill  than  some  other  forms,  it  is  frequent- 
ly introduced  into  architecture ;  generally  with  a  pleasing 
eflFect,  and  sometimes  with  a  high  degree  of  beauty. 

In  the  Oothic  architecture,  me  pyramidal,  a  form  still 
further  removed  from  any  relationship  with  the  circle,  has 
a  conspicuous*  place,  and  when  properly  combined  with 
other  forms,  gives  a  decided  pleasure.  Hogarth,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  remark,  that  vaiiety  has  a  great  share  in 
producing  beauty,  expUcitly  observes,  that  the  pyramid, 
which  ^dually  diminishes  from  its  basis  to  its  pdnt,  is 
a. beautiful  form.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  being  so 
regarded  that  we  find  it  so  frequently  employed,  not  only 
as  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  order  of  architecture  just 
referred  to,  but  in  steeples,  sepulchral  monuments,  and 
other  worlffi  of  art 

Triangular  forms  also  are  not  without  beauty  Mr. 
Alison  states,  that  the  forms  of  Ghrecian  and  Roman  fur- 
niture, in  their  periods  of  cultivated  taste,  were  almost  uni- 
versally distinguished  by  straight  or  ai^ular  lines.  What 
is  there,  he  inquires,  more  beautiful  than  the  form  of  the 
ancient  tripod  ?  "  The  feet  gradually  lessening  to  the 
end,  and  conver^g  as  they  approach  it;  the  plane  of 
the  table  placed,  witii  little  ornament,  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  feet ;  and  the  whole  appearii^  to  form  an  im- 
perfect triangle,  whose  base  is  above.  There  is  scarcely 
in  such  a  subject  a  possibility  of  contriving  a  more  angu- 
lar foi-m,  yet  there  can  be  none  more  completely  beau- 
tiful." 

In  connexion  widi  these  statements,  it  is  proper  to  add 
a  single  explanatory  remark.  We  have  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  emotion  will  be  stronger  in  all  cases  iti 
proportion  as  the  beautiful  object  is  distinctly  and  imme- 
diately embraced  by  the  mind.  It  may  be  asserted,  willi 
undoubted  good  reason,  that  the  square  form  has  a  degree 
of  beauty  as  well  as  the  circle,  although  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  it  has  less.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  inquiry, 
whether  the  difference  in  thin  respect  is  owing  so  much 
to  th«  original  power  of  the  forms  themselves,  as  to  the  cir 
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cmnstance  just  alluded  to.  In  oHier  words,  whether  it  be 
not  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  circle,  being  more  simple^ 
makes  a  more  direct,  entire,  and  decided  impression; 
i^hereas  the  attention  is  divided  among  the  sides  and  an- 
gles of  the  square  and  other  amilar  figures. 

"»   4  262.  Of  the  original  or  mtrinsic  beauty  of  colours. 

We  proceed  to  remark,  as  we  advance  in  the  further 
consideration  of  this  interesting  subject,  that  we  expe- 
rience emotions  of  beauty  in  bdiolding  the  colours,  as 
well  as  in  contemplating  the  outlines  or  forms  of  bodies. 
The  doctrine  which  we  hold  is,  that  some  colours  of 
tiiemselves,  ind^>end^tly  of  the  additional  interest  which 
may  subse(pientfy  be  attached  to  them  in  consequence  of 
certain  associations,  are  fitted  to  excite  within  us  tiiose 
feelings  of  pleasure  which  autiiorizeus  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  analogous  cases,  to  speak  of  the  cause  of  them 
as  beautifiiL  In  other  words,  there  are  some  colours 
which  possess,  as  we  suppose,  an  original  or  intrin^c 
beauty^ — ^In  support  of  this  opinion,  we  are  merely  able 
to  allude  to  some  of  the  various  considerations  which  nat- 
urally present  themselves,  without  entering  into  that  mi- 
nute expo^tion  of  them  which  would  be  admissible  in  a 
treatise  professedly  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject 
beibre  us. 

( 1.)  The  pleasure  which  results  firom  the  mere  behold- 
ing of  colours  may  be  observed  m  veiy  early  life.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  this  pleasing  emotion  that  the  infant 
so  earlv  directs  its  eyes  towards  the  light  that  breaks  in 
firom  tne  window,  or  which  reaches  the  sense  of  vision 
from  any  other  source.  It  is  plea^ng  to  see  with  what 
evident  ecstasy  the  Aild  rushes  firom  flower  to  flower, 
and  compares  their  brilliancy.  Casting  hisses  abroad 
in  the  pursuit  of  objects  that  are  ricmy  vanegated,  he 
'  pauses  to  gaze  with  admiration  on  everjr  tree  that  is  most 
profusely  loaded  with  blossoms,  or  that  is  burdened  with 
fruit  of  the  deepest  red  and  yellow.  It  is  because  he  is 
attracted  with  the  brightness  of  its  wings  that  he  pur- 
sues the  butterfly  with  a  labour  so  unwearied,  or  suspends 
his  spwt  to  watch  the  Mrayward  movements  of  the  hum- 
ming-bird. 
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J 2.)  The  same  resuhs  are  fomid  abo,  very  strOdngly 
[  generally,  among  aU  savage  tnbes.  The  sons  of  the 
forest  are  not  so  wholly  untutored,  so  wholly  devoid  of 
natural  sensibility,  that  mey  will  not  sometimes  fcMrget  the 
ardour  of  the  chase  in  die  contemplation  of  the  lowen 
iidiich  bloom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  path.  Seems 
how  beautiful  the  fish  of  their  lakes  and  nvers,  the  Inrd 
of  their  forests,  and  the  forest  tree  itself,  are  rendered  by 
colours,  they  commit  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  rendei 
tiieir  own  bodies  more  beautiful  by  artificial  hues.  They 
Talue  whatever  dress  they  may  have  in  pr(q>ortion  to  tlie 
gaudiness  of  its  colours ;  they  weave  rich  and  variegated 
plumes  into  their  hair;  and  as  they  conjectured, frcui  his 
scarlet  dress,  that  Columbus  was  the  captain  of  tiie  Span- 
iards, so  they  are  wont  to  intimate  and  express  their  own 
rank  and  dignity  by  the  ^lendour  of  their  equq>ments. 

(3.)  And  the  same  trait  which  has  been  so  often  no- 
ticed in  Savages,  may  be  observed  also,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  among  the  uneducated  classes  in  eivuized  com- 
munities. In  persons  of  refinement,  the  original  tenden- 
cy to  receive  pleasing  emotions  from  the  contemplaticm 
of  colours  seems  to  have,  in  a  measure,  lost  its  power,  in 
consequence  of  the  devdopement  of  tendencies  to  rec^ve 
pleasure  firom  other  causes.  In  those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  have  possessed  less  advantages  of  mental  cukur^ 
and  whose  sources  of  pleasure  may  in  consequence  be 
supposed  to  lay  nearer  to  the  surrace  of  the  mind,  thb 
tendency  remains  undiminished.  Coloured  objects  gen- 
erally affect  them  with  a  high  degree  of  pleasure ;  so 
much  so  that  the  absence  of  colour  is  not,  in  their  esti- 
mation, easily  compensated  by  the  presence  of  any  other 
qualities.  We  cannot  well  suppose  that  there  is  any  in- 
termediate infbence  between  the  Deauntui  oojeci  and  the 
mind,  of  which  "this  pleasure  is  the  product;  but  must 
rather  conclude,  in  llie  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the 
presence  of  the  object,  and  that  only,  is  the  ground  of  its 
existence. 

^  363.  Further  illustrations  of  the  original  beauty  of  colours.     . 

We  mav  derive  additional  proof  of  the  fact  that  cd- 
ours  are  of  themselves  fitted  to  cause  emotions  of  b^oty 
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fiom  irhat  we  learn  in  the  case  of  those  persons  who 
have  been  blind  from  birth,  but  in  after  life  have  sikI 
denly  been  restored  by  conching,  or  in  some  other  way 
— "  1  have  couched,"  says  Dr.  Wardrop,*  speaking  of 
James  Mitchell,  '^  one  of  bis  eyes  successfully ;  and  he 
is  much  amused  with  the  visible  world,  though  he  mis- 
trusts information  gained  by  that  avraue.  One  day  I  ^ 
him  a  new  and  ^audy  suit  c^  clothes,  which  delighted  him 
bejrond  description.  It  was  the  most  interesting  scene  of 
sensual  gratification  I  ever  beheld.^ 

But  tms  person,  it  appears,  had  some  faint  notions  of 
light  and  colours  previous  to  the  operation  by  which  his 
powers  of  vidon  were  more  fully  restored.  And  the 
facts,  stated  in  connexion  with  his  exercise  of  this  imper- 
fect vision,  are  equally  decide  in  favour  of  the  doc^ine 
under  consideration.  The  statements  to  which  we  refei 
are  as  follows. — *^  At  the  time  of  life  when  this  boy  b^an 
to  walk,  he  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  bright  and  dazzUng 
colours ;  and  though  everythinff  connected  with  his  his- 
tory appears  to  prove  that  he  derived  little  information 
firom  the  organ,  yet  he  received  from  it  much  sensual 
gratification.  He  used  to  hold  between  his  eye  and  lu- 
minous objects  such  bodies  as  he  found  to  increase,  by 
their  mterposition,the  quantity  of  light ;  and  it  was  one 
of  his  chief  amusements  to  concentrate  the  sun's  rays  by 
means  of  pieces  of  glass,  transparent  pebbles,  or  similar 
substances,  which  he  held  between  his  eye  and  the  light, 
and  turned  about  in  various  directions.  These  too  he 
would  often  break  with  his  teeth,  and  give  them  that 
form  which  seemed  to  please  him  most  There  were  oth- 
er modes  by  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  gratifying  this 
fondness  for  light  He  would  retire  to  any  outhouse  or  to 
any  room  within  his  reach,  shut  the  windows  and  dodrs, 
and  remain  there  for  some  conaderable  time,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  some  small  hole  or  chink  which  admitted  the 
ion's  rays,  eagerly  watching  them.  He  would  also,  du- 
^ing  the  winter  mghts,  often  retire  to  a  dark  comer  of  the 
room  and  kindle  a  light  for  his  amusement  On  these  oo 
cafflons,  as  well  as  in  the  gratification  of  his  other  senses, 
his  countenance  and  gestives  displayed  a  most  interesting 
avidU^  and  curiosity."* 

*  Ai  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  hii  tccount  of  Mitchell 
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The  cooduskm  wldch  we  deduce  from  these  sources  of 
fTOot  is,  that  colours  are  fitted,  bom  our  very  constitu- 
ti(»i,  to  px)duce  within  us  ^notions  of  beauty. 

i  264.  Of  soonds  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty. 

We  next  propose  to  inquire  into  the  application  of  these 
principles  in  respect  to  sounds.  And  here  also  we  have 
reason  to  beliere  that  the^  hold  good  toa  certain  extent; 
in  other  words,  that  certson  sounds  are  ]^eaidng  of  them- 
selves; and  are  hence,  agreeably  to  views  suready  ex- 
pressed, termed  ^SAimFUL. — in  proceeding,  however,  to 
the  consideration  ai  beauty  as  it  exists  in  conn^on 
with  sounds,  it  may  be  proper  to  recur  to  the  remark 
whidi  was  made  near  the  commencement  of  the  chapter, 
that  the  sources  or  grotmds  of  beauty,  although  the  emo- 
tions they  excite  within  us  are  all  of  essentiaUy  the  same 
kind,  are  very  various.  In  view  of  what  was  there  said, 
we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  doubt,  as  some  may  be  dispo- 
sed to  do,  wheth^  there  is  beauty  in  sounds,  merely  be* 
cause  sounds  are  obviously  altogether  different  from  some 
other  objects  which  constitute  sources  of  beauty,  such  as 
colours  or  forms.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  nature  that 
the  empire  of  die  beautiful  shall  be  limited  in  this  man- 
ner. On  the  contrary,  if  certain  sounds  haVe  something 
within  them,  which  £fom  its  very  nature  is  calculated  to 
exdte  within  us  pleasing  emotions,  they  are  obviously  dis- 
tinguished by  tms  (wsumstance  from  other  soimds,  and 
furnish  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  r^arding  them  and 
qpealdng  of  them  as  beauts'uu 

(I.)  Li  asserting,  however,  that  there  is  an  original 
beauty  in  sounds,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understo(>d[  as 
saying  that  all  sounds,  of  whatever  kind,  possess  this 
chan^ter*  Th^e  are  some  sounds  which,  in  themselves 
oonadered,  are  justly  r^arded  as  indiiferent,  and  others 
as  positively  (}isa|reeable.  No  one  would  hesitate  in 
pronouncing  the  discordant  creakii^  of  a  wheel,  the  filing 
of  a  saw,  mQ  braving  of  the  ass,  the  scream  of  a  peacod^ 
or  the  hissing  of  a  serpent,  to  be  disagreeable*  There 
are  other  sounds,  such  as  tlie  bleating  of  the  Iamb,  the 
lowing  of  the  cow,  the  call  of  the  goat,  and  other  notes 
and  cnes  of  animals,  which  appear  to  be,  in  themselveSi 
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entirely  mdli£Eerent  We  are  aware  that  they  are  some- 
tones  spoken  of  as  beautifiil;  nor  is  it  necessaiy  to  deny 
that  they  are  sometimes  heard  with  a  high  degree  of 
pleasure.  But  we  regard  the  beauty  in  this  case  as  rath- 
er associated  than  intrinsic;  the  result  rather  of  acces- 
sdry  drcumstances  than  of  the  thing  itself.  The  happy 
remarks  of  Sfr.  Alison,  goin^  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
beauty  tdikh  is  ordnarify  felt  at  such  times,  will  be  read 
with  mterest 

^  The  bleatii^  of  a  Iamb  is  beautiful  in  a  fine  day  in 
si»ing;  in  the  aepHx  of  winter  it  is  very  far  from  bang 
so.  The  lowing  of  a  cow  at  a  distance,  amid  the  scene- 
ly  of  a  pastoral  landscape  in  summer,  is  extremely  beati- 
tiful ;  in  a  fEurmvard  it  is  absolutely  disagreeable.  The 
hum  of  the  beetle  is  beautifid  in  a  fine  summer  evening, 
as  appearing  to  suit  the  stiHness  and  repose  of  that jpleas« 
ing  season :  in  the  nocm  of  day  it  is  perfectly  indiSerent 
The  twitter  of  the  swallow  is  beautiful  in  tiie  morning, 
and  seems  to  be  expresave  of  the  cheerfulness  of  that 
time ;  at  any  other  hour  it  is  quite  insignificant  Even 
the  son^  of  the  nightingale,  so  wondermlly  charming  in 
the  twinght  or  at  meht,  is  altogether  disr^arded  during 
the  day ;  in  so  mium  so,  that  it  has  ^ven  rise  to  the 
common  mistake  that  this  bird  does  not  smgbut  at  night " 

^  265.  Illustirations  of  the  original  beauty  of  sounds. 

(3.)  Other  sounds,  those  which  are  properly  termed 
mmical,  have  a  bea«fy  which  is  orimnal  or  mtnnsic,  and 
not  merdy  accessory.  It  is  true  mat  different  nations 
have  different  casts  ot  styles  of  music,  modified  by  the 
fttuation  and  haUts  of  the  pecmle;  but  everything  that 
dm  properly  be  called  music,  mial^ver  occasional  or  ac- 
ddentsJ  modification  it  may  assume,  is  in  its  nature  more 
or  less  beautifid.  Muacal  sounds,  independently  of  their 
combinations  and  expressioi^  are  characterized  m  a  way 
which  distinguishes  tiiem  £rom  all  others ;  viz*,  by  the 
dicumstance  of  thdr  possessii^  certain  mathematical 
pcop(»rtions  in  their*  times  of  vibration.  Such  sounds 
{dease  ns  migniaUy ;  in  other  words,  whenever,  m  all  or- 
dinary circumstances,  thqr  are  heard^  they  please  natural* 
If  and  necessarily^— We  are  aware  that  attempts  bare 
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sometimes  been  made  to  explain  the  pleasure  which  is 
received  from  musical  sounds,  as  well  as  from  those  of  a 
different  character,  on  the  doctrine  of  assodation.  But 
there  are  various  difficulties  in  this  explanation,  some  of 
which  will  now  be  referred  to. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  we  are  led  to  expect,  from  the 
analogy  of  things  which  we  witness  in  other  cases,  thai 
we  shall  find,  in  the  human  heart  also,  an  ori^al  sensi- 
bility to  the  beautiful  in  the  matter  under  consideration. 
We  refer  now  to  what  we  frequentiy  notice  in  the  lower 
animals ;  and  although  we  do  not  claim  that  very  much 
weight  diould  be  attached  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
certainly  furnishes  some  matter  for  reflection.      Why 
should  brute  animals  be  originally  pleased  with  musical 
sounds,  and  man,  whom  we  may  wdl  suppose  to  have  as 
much  need  of  this  j^leasure,  be  naturally  destitute  of  the 
capability  of  receiving  it  ?    In  regard  to  brute  animals 
(we  do  not  say  all,  but  many  of  them,)  there  is  no  possi- 
ble question  as  to  the  fact  involved  in  this  inmiiiv 
Through  all  the  numberless  varieties  which  they  exnibit, 
from  the  mouse,  of  which  linnaeus  says  with  strict  truth, 
"  DELECTATUR  MUsicA,"  to  the  elephant  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niger,  that  responds  with  his  unwieldy  dance  to  tiie  rude 
ins&ument  of  the  untutored  African,  they  yield  thdr 
homage  to  the  magic  of  sweet  sounds.    To  attempt  to 
explam  the  pleasure  they  receive  on  the  groimd  of  asso-. 
ciation  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  ridiculous.    The  sim- 
ple fact  is,  that  they  listen  and  are  delighted.     It  is  the 
sound,  and  nothing  but  the  sound,  which  excites  the  joy 
ihey  exhibit    So  great  is  the  acknowledged  power  of 
music  over  many  mite  animals,  that  the  msacal  tradi- 
tions which  celebrate  the  achievements  of  the  early  poeta 
and  musicians  scarcely  transcend  the  bounds  of  truth. 

**  For  Orpheus*  lute  was  strung  with  poets*  sinews, 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  mnd  Stones, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leriatbuM 
Fonike  vnsoonded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands.** 

^2.)  In  tiie  second  place,  children^  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  before  the^  have  had  an  opportunity  of  connect- 
ing associations  with  Ihem  to  amy  CTeat  extent,  are  high- 
ly pleased  with  muacal  sounds.   This  is  a  fact  wmch 
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^^^  "  -^  has  escaped  lie  notice  of  any  one. 

^^  iiiusician  suddenly  make  his  appeal*ance 

^^^        ^        illage,  with  his  fife,  bagpipe,  or  hand-or- 
Z^^^^  «icnts  which  are  not  suppcwed  to  possess  the 

T^^ji  ^  Jms  to  musical  power,)  and  it  is  surprising  to 
'  ^V  ^  vfh?X  an  outburst  of  joy  the  sound  is  welcomed 
.  -^  ^  iieart  of  childhood.  Delighted  countaiances  clus* 
^  a  the  windows;  and  merry  groups,  that  just  before 

ade  the  streets  ring  with  thieir  noise,  suddenly  leave 
cheir  sports,  and  rush  with  a  new  and  delisted  unpulse 
to  the  presence  of  the  strolling  minstrel.  This  is  umver- 
sally  the  fact ;  and  when  we  consider  the  early  age  at 
which  it  takes  place,  it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  any 
other  view  than  that  which  ascribes  to  sounds  of  a  cer- 
tain character  an  original  or  intrinsic  attraction. 

(3.)  We  witness,  furthermore,  the  same  result  in  Sav- 
age tribes,  when,  they  first  become  acquainted  with  the 
instruments  of  music,  however  simple  or  imperfect  they 
may  be,  which  have  been  fabricated  by  European  sldll. 
It  is  said  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  tins  country,  that 
they  frequently  purchased  of  flie  Spaniards,  when  they 
first  came  to  America,  small  bells ;  and  when  they  lamp 
them  on  their  persons,  and  heard  their  clear  musical 
sounds  responding  to  the  movement  of  their  dances,  they 
were  filled  with  me  highest  possible  delight  At  a  latei 
period  in  the  history  of  the  country,  it  is  related  by  one 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  that  once  coming  into  the  com« 
pany  of  certain  ignorant  and  fierce  Indians,  he  met  with 
a  rude  and  menacing  reception,  which  foreboded  no  very 
favourable  termination.  As  it  was  not  his  de^gn,  how- 
ever, to  enter  into  any  contention  if  it  coujd  posably  be 
avoided,  he  immediately  commenced  playing  on  a  strmg- 
ed  instrument ;  Aeir  feelings  were  softened  at  once ;  and 
the  evil  spirit  of  jealousy  and  anger,  which  they  exhibited, 
on  lus  first  approach  to  them,  fled  firom  their  minds.'**— 
We  cannot  suppose  it  necessary  to  multiply  instances  to 
the  same  effect. 

•  Sea  Irving's  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbut,  ch.  ix. — ^London  Quar* 
loriy  Reriew,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  287. 
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^  S66.  Further  insltiices  of  the  original  beaaty  of  sound*. 

(4.)  In  the  fourth  place,  deaf  persons,  'wbo  have  been 
saddenly  restXMred  to  the  sense  of  hearii^,  and  also  per* 
sons  whO|  in  consequence  of  iheir  peculi^  situation,  hare 
neyer  heard  musical  sounds  till  a  certain  period  of  thdr 
hh,  and  have  therefore  been  unable,  in  dther  case,  to 
form  assodaticms  with  such  sounds,  either  pleasant  or  un» 
I>leasant,  have  been  found,  on  hearing  them  for  the  first 
time,  to  expenence  a  iiigh^d^ee  of  pleasure. — So  &r  as 
we  have  beea  able  to  l^im,  we  bdiere  this  to  be  the  fact 
At  the  same  time,  as  instances  of  this  kind  seldom  occur, 
and  are  stiU  less  firequ^itly  recorded,  we  do  not  profess  to 
rdy  iqx>n  the  statemait  as  universally  true,  with  an  entire 
deeree  of  confidence.    The  dramistances  which  are  rela* 
ted  of  Caspar  Hauser,  on  hearing  musical  sounds  for  the 
first  time,  are  one  of  the  few  instances  in  point     The 
statement  is  as  follows. — ^'  Not  only  his  mind,  but  many 
of  his  senses,  ^^peared  at  first  to  be  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  only  gradt^y  to  open  to  the  percepticm  of  external 
objects.    It  was  not  before  the  lapse  of  several  days  that 
he  b^an  to  notice  the  strikbg  of  the  steeple  clock  and 
the  ringing  of  the  bells.    This  threw  him  mto  the  m*eat« 
est  astonishment,  which  at  first  was  expressed  only  by  his 
listenii^  kxdcs  and  by  certain  spasmodic  motioi^  of  his 
countenance;  but  it  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  stare  of 
benumbed  meditation.    Some  weeks  afterward  the  nup- 
tial procession  of  a  peasant  passed  by  the  tower,  with  a 
band  <rf  muac,  close  under  his  windfow.    He  suddenly 
stood  listening, motionless  as  a  statue;  his  countenance 
ajqieared  to  be  trsms^ured,  and  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  to 
irradiate  his  ecstasy ;  his  ears  and  eyes  seemed  continu- 
ally to  foUow  the  movements  of  the  apunds  as  they  rece- 
ded more  and  more;  and  they  had  long  ceased  to  be 
audible,  while  he  still  continued  immoveably' fixed  in  a 
listening  posture,  as  if  unwilling  to  lose  the  last  vibrations 
of  these,  to  him,  celestial  notes,  or  as  if  his  soul  had  fol- 
lowed them  and  left  his  body  behind  it  in  torpid  insensi* 
Irihty."* 

1 867.  The  permanency  of  musical  power  dependent  ob  its  being  intrinsic 
On  the  subject  of  the  original  nr  intrinsic  beauty  of  cer- 

•  Life  of  Caspar  Haoner,  rh.  iii. 
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tarn  sotindsy  one  other  remark  remains  to  be  made  here. 
— It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  doctrine  which  we  are 
opposing  is,  that  all  the  power  which  musical  sounds 
Imve,  considered  .as  a  sottcc  of  beauty,  is  wholly  resolva 
ble  into  association.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  seans  to  De 
the  proper  business  of  professed  composers  of  music  to 
study  the  nature  and  tendencrjr  of  associations  rather  than 
of  sounds.  The  common  supposition  in  this  matter  un 
doubtedly  is,  that  the  muEdeal  composer  exerdses  his  in* 
rention  and  taste,  in  addition  to  the  general  conception 
or  outline  of  his  work,  in  forming  Ppj^^  chords,  varied 
modulation,  and  accurate  rythm.  This  is  a  principal,  not 
the  ooly  one,  but  a  principal  field  of  his  lalxrars;  the 
theatre  on  whidi  his  genius  is  eqpeciaDy  displayed;  and 
without  these  results  of  chord,  modulation,  and  r}thm,  it 
is  certain  that  his  efforts  will  fiul  to  please.  Sut  if  the 
doctrine  whidb  we  are  closing  be  true,  would  it  not  be 
tiie  fact,  that  he  could  bring  tc^ether  the  most  harsh  and 
discordant  sounds,  and  compose,  by  means  of  them,  the 
great  wocks  of  his  art,  provided  he  took  the  pains  to  covm 
their  defonmty  by  throwing  over  them  some  fascinating 
dress  of  association  ?  But  we  presume  it  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  mere  association  possesses  this  power  as  a 
gena*al  thin^,  even  in  the  hands  of  genius. — ^Fqrth^rmon?, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  musical  g«iius  which  composes  its  wodc»  for 
immortality  must  deal  chiefijr  with  the  elements  and  es- 
sentialities of  things,  and  not  with  the  mere  incidents  and 
accessories.  Permanency  ia  the  works  of .  art,  of  course, 
implies  a  corresponding  permanency  in  thdr  foundation. 
Associations  are  ccwrectly  understood  to  be,  from  ibm 
very  nature,  uncertain  ana  changeable,  while  the  beauty 
of  some  qiusical  compositions  (we  speak  but  the  common 
sentiment  of  mankind  in  saying  it)isimperirdiable;  afact 
which  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  being  founded  on 
an  unfixed  and  evanescent  bains. 

4  26S.  Of  motion  as  an  element  of  beauty. 

Motion  also,  a  new  and  distinct  object  of  contempla- 
tion, has  usually  been  reckoned  a  source  of  the  beautifid, 
and  vcty  jusfly.— A  forest  ot  a  field  of  grain,  g«itly  waved 
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by  the  vmiy  affects  us  pleasantly.  The  motion  of  a  wind- 
ing river  pleases ;  and  this,  not  only  because  the  river  if 
serpentine,  but  because  it  b  never  at  rest  We  are  de- 
lighted vnth  the  moticm  of  a  diip  as  it  cleaves  the  sea 
under  fidl  saiL  We  look  on  as  it  moves  like  a  thing  of 
life,  and  are  pleased  without  being  able  to  control  *  our 
feeungs,  or  to  tell  why  thqr  exist  And  the  waves,  too, 
around  it,  which  are  continually  approaching  and  depart- 
ing, and  curling  upward  in  huge  masses,  and  then  break- 
ing asunder  into  fragments  of  eveiy  shape,  present  a  much 
more  pleasing  appearance  than  they  would  if  profound^ 
quiet  and  stagnant 

\^th  what  happy  enthusiasm  we  behold  the  foaming 
cascade,  as  it  breaks  out  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
and  dashes  downvrard  to  its  base !  With  what  pleasing 
satisfaction  we  ^aze  upon  a  column  of  smoke  ascending 
from  a  cottage  in  a  wood ;  a  trait  in  outward  scenery 
which  landscape  painters,  who  must  certainly  be  account- 
ed good  judges  of  what  is  beaiitiful  in  the  aspects  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  introdudng.  It 
may  be  said  in  this  case,  we  are  aware,that  the  pleasure 
arising  from  beholding  the  ascending  smoke  of  the  cot- 
tage IS  caused  by  the  favourite  sugge^ns  which  are 
connected  with  it,  of  rural  seclusion,  peace,  and  abun- 
dance. But  there  is  miich  reason  to  believe  that  thie  feel- 
11^  would  be,  to  some  extent,  the  same,4f  it  were  Imown 
to  ascend  from  the  uncomfortable  wigwam  of  the  Savage, 
from  an  accidental  conflagration,  or  from  the  fires  of  a 
wandering  horde  of  gipsies.— And  if  motion,  on  the  lim- 
ited scale  on  which  we  are  accystomed  to  view  it,  be 
beautiful,  how  great  would  be  the  ecstasy  of  our  feelings 
if  we  could  be  placed  on  some  pinnacle  of  the  universe, 
and  could  take  m  at  one  glance  the  regular  and  unbroken 
movement  of  the  wcM-lds  and  systems  of  infinite  ^ace. 

^  269.  Explanation  of  the  beauty  of  motion  from  Kaimes. 

The  author  of  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  who  studied 
our  emotions  with  great  care,  has  the  following  explana- 
tions on  this  subject — ^'^  Motion  is  certainly  agreeable  in 
all  its  varieties  of  quickness  and  slowness;  but  motion 
Icmg  ccnitinued  admits  some  exceptions.    Tha*^  degree  of 
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continued  motion  wMch  corresponds  to  the  natiral  course 
of  our  perceptions  is  the  most  agreeable.  The  quickest 
motion  is  for  an  instant  delightful ;  but  it  soon  appears 
to  be  too  rapid :  it  becomes  painful  by  forcibly  accelera- 
ting the  course  of  our  perceptions.  Slow,  continued  mo- 
tion becomes  disagreeable  for  an  opposite  reason,  that  it 
retards  the  natural  course  of  our  perceptions. 

'*  There  are  other  varieties  in  motion,  besides  quickness 
and  slowness,  that  make  it  more  or  less  agreeable :  regular 
motion  is  preferred  before  what  is  irregular ;  witness  the 
motion  of  the  planets  in  orbits  nearly  circular :  the  motion 
of  the  comets  in  orbits  less  regular  is  less  agreeable. 

^^  Motion  uniformly  accelerated,  resembli^  an  ascend- 
ing series  of  numbers,  is  more  agreeable  than  when  uni- 
formly retarded :  motion  upward  is  agreeable  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  moving  body.  What  then  shaU  we  say  of 
downward  motion  regularly  accelerated  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  compared  wim  upward  motion  regularly  retard- 
ed by  the  same  force?  Which  of  these  is  tiie  most 
i^eeable  1    This  question  is  not  easily  solved. 

"  Motion  in  a  straight  line  is  no  doubt  agreeable :  but 
we  prefer  undulating  motion,  as  of  waves,  of  a  flame,  of 
a  ship  under  sail:  such  motion  is  more  free  and  also 
more  natural.    Hence  the  beauty  of  a  serpentine  river  " 
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4  270.  Associated  beauty  implies  an  antecedent  or  intrinsic  beauty. 

The  views  on  the  subject  of  beauty,  which  we  think  it 
important  to  enforce,  involve  the  positions,  first,  that 
there  is  an  original  or  intrinidc  beauty ;  and  SECC»n),  that 
there  is  a  beauty  dependent  on  association. — ^In  opposi- 
tion to  those  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  ma]Mtain 
that  no  object  is  beautiful  of  itself,  but  that  all  its  beauty 
depends  on  association,  we  wish,  in  this  connexion,  to  in* 
troduce  what  we  regard  as  an  important  remark  of  Mi 
Bb2 
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Stewart  "  The  theory,"  he  remaAs,  "  which  resolves 
the  whole  effect  of  beautiful  objects  into  Association,  must 
necttsariljT  iuTolve  that  ^ecies  of  paralogism,  to  which 
logicians  give  the  name  of  reasoning  in  a  drde.  It  is  the 
{NTOvince  of  association  to  impart  to  one  thing  the  di^ 
agreeable  or  the  agreeable  effect  o£  another ;  but  associa 
tion  can  never  account  for  the  origin  of  a  class  of  pleas- 
ures d&fferent  in  kind  frcnn  aU  tj^  others  we  know.  If 
there  was  nothing  ori^ally  and  intriniacally  pleasing  or 
beautiful,  the  assodatmg  principle  would  have  no  mate- 
rials on  which  it  could  operate.'** 

This  remark,  if  it  be  true,  s^pears  to  be  decisive  on 
the  subject  bef(»re  us.  And  that  it  is  true,  we  thiidc  must 
appear  from  the  veiy  nature  of  association.  What  we 
term  association,  it  will  be  recollected,  does  not  so  much 
express  a  state  of  the  mind,  a  thought,  a  feeling,  a  pas- 
aon,  as  it  does  a  principle  or  law  of  the  mind ;  in  other 
words,  the  circumstance  under  which  a  new  state  of 
mind  takes  place.  Association,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Stewart 
intimates,  does  not  of  itself  originate  or  create  anything; 
but  acts  in  reference  to  what  is  already  created  or  origi- 
nated. Something  must  be  given  for  it  to  act  upon.  If 
it  imparts  beauty  to  one  object,  it  must  find  it  in  another. 
If  the  beauty  exists  in  that  other  object  in  consequence 
of  association,  it  must  have  been  drawn  firom  some  other 
source  still  more  remote.  If,  therefore,  association  merely 
takes  the  beauty  on  its  wings,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  and  transfers  it. from  place  to  place,  there 
must,  of  necessity,  be  somewhere  an  original  or  intrinac 
beauty,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  sudi  transfer. 

4  271.  Objects  may  become  beautiful  by  association  merely. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  thus  far  been  said  on  this 
whole  subject,  it  will  be  kept  in  mind,  that  some  of  the 
forms,  of  which  matter  is  susceptible,  are  pleasing  of 
themselves  and  ori^ally ;  also  that  we  are  unable  to  bo- 
hold  certain  colours,  and  to  listen  to  certain  sounds,  and 
gaze  upon  particular  expressions  of  the  countenance,  and 
to  contemplate  high  intellectual  and  moral  excellencei 
without  emotions  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  delightfiil 
♦  Essay  on  the  Beautiful,  chapter  vi. 
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At  the  same  time;  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  course 
of  our  experience  we  find  a  variety  of  objects,  that  seem, 
as  they  are  presented  to  us,  to  be  unattended  with  any 
emotion  whatever;  objects  that  are  perfectly  indiferent 
And  yet  these  objects,  however  wantmg  in  beauty  to  die 
great  mass  of  men,  are  ftmnd  to  be  invested  in  the  minds 
of  some  with  a  charm,  allowedly  not  their  own.  These 
objects,  which  previously  excited  no  feelings  of  beauty, 
may  become  beautiful  to  us  in  consequence  of  the  asso- 
ciations whidi  we  attach  to  them.  That  is  to  say,  when 
the  objects  are  beheld,  certain  former  pleasing  feelings 
peculiar  to  ourselves  are  recalled. 

The  lustre  of  a  spring  morning,  the  radiance  of  a  sum- 
mer evening,  may  of  themselves  excite  in  us  a  pleasing 
emotion ;  but  as  our  busy  imagination,  taking  advantage 
of  the  images  of  delight  Which  are  before  us,  is  ever  at 
work  and  constantly  forming  new  images,  there  is,  in  com- 
bination with  the  ori^al  emotion  of  beauty,  a  si^erad- 
ded  delight  And  ii,  in  these  instances,  only  a  part  of 
the  beauty  is  to  be  ascribed  to  association,  there  are  some 
others  where  the  whole  is  to  be  considered  as  derived 
from  that  source. 

Numerous  instances  can  be  given  of  the  power  of  as- 
sociation, not  only  in  heightenmg  the  actual  charms  of 
objects,  but  in  spreading  a  sort  of  delegated  lustre  around 
those  that  were  entirely  uninteresting  before.  Wh^  does 
yon  decaying  house  appear  beautiful  to  me,  wmch  is 
mdifferent  to  another?  Why  are  tbe  desolate  fields 
around  it  clothed  with  delight,  while  others  see  in  them 
nothing  that  is  pleasant  1  fi;  is  because  that  house  form- 
erly detained  me  as  one  of  its  inmates  at  its  fireside,  aad 
those  fields  were  the  scenes  of  many  youthfiil  ^orts. 
When  I  now  behold  them  after  so  long  a  time,  the  joyous 
emotions  which  the  remembrance  of  my  early  days  calls 
up  vrithin  me,  are,  by  the  power  of  association,  thrown 
around  the  objects  whw^h  are  the  cause  of  the  remem- 
brances. 

4  272.  Farther  illflstrtftieM  of  associated  feelmga. 

He  who  travels  through  a  well-cultivated  country  town, 
eannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  various  objects  which  he 
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beholds ;  the  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings ;  the  mead- 
ows, that  are  peopled  with  flocks  and  with  herds  of  cat* 
tie ;  the  fields  of  grain,  intermingled  with  reaches  of  thick 
and  dark  forest  The  whole  scene  is  a  beautiful  one ;  the 
emotion  we  su^^pose  to  be  partly  original ;  a  person,  on 
being  restored  to  dght  by  couchmg  for  the  cataract,  and 
having  had  no  opportunity  to  f(»rm  associations  with  it, 
would  witness  it  for  the  mrst  time  with  delight  But  a 
coni^derable  part  of  the  pleasure  is  owing  to  the  associa- 
ted feelings  which  arise  on  beholding  such  a  scene ;  these 
dwellings  are  the  abode  of  man;  these  fields  are  the 
place  of  his  labours,  and  amply  reward  him  for  his  toil; 
here  are  contentment,  the  interchange  of  heartfelt  joys, 
and  "  ancient  truth." 

Those  who  have  travelled  over  places  that  have  been 
signalized  by  memorable  events,  will  not  be  likely  to  sus- 
pect us  of  attributing  too  great  a  share  of  our  emoti(»is 
to  association.  It  is  true,  that,  in  a  country  so  new  as 
America,  we  are  unable  to  point  so  frequently  as  a  Eu- 
ropean might  do  to  places  that  have  witnessed  achieve- 
ments and  sufferings  of  such  a  character  as  to  become 
sacred  in  a  nation's  memory.  But  there  are  some  such 
consecrated  spots.  With  whatever  emotion  or  want  of 
emotion  the  traveller  may  pass  by  other  places  of  our 
wild  and  stormy  coast,  he  would  do  violence  to  the  finest 
impulses  of  the  heart  if  he  did  not  stop  at  the  Rock  of 
Plymouth,  the  landing-«place  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Not  because  there  is  anything  in  the  scenery,  either  of  the 
ocean  or  the  land,  which  presents  claims  upon  him  more 
imperative,  or  so  much  so  as  that  of  some  other  places. 
But  there  is  a  moral  power,  the  spirit  of  great  achieve- 
ments hovering  around  the  spot,  (explainable  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  association  and  on  them  alone,)  which  spreads 
itself  over  th^  bard  features  of  the  soil,  and  illuminates 
the  bleakness  of  th?  sky,  and  harmonizes  what  would  be 
otherwise  rugged  and  forlndding  into  a  scene  of  touching 
loveliness  and  beauty. 

The  powerful  feeling  which  exists  on  visiting  such  a 
spot,  whether  we  call  it  an  emotion  of  beauty  or  sublimi- 
ty, or  give  it  a  name  expressive  of  some  intermediate 
fiCrad^,  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  which  is  caused  in 
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thc^  bo6(»n  of  the  traveller  when  he  looks  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  hills  of  the  city  of  Rome.  There  are  othet 
cities  of  greater  extent,  and  washed  by  nobler  rivers,  than 
the  one  which  is  before  him ;  but  upon  no  others  has  he 
er^*  gazed  with  such  intensity  of  feeling.  He  beholds 
what  was  once  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  he  looks  jipon 
the  ancient  dwelling-place  of  Brutus,  of  Cicero,  and  of  the 
Caesars.  The  imagination  is  at  once  peopled  with  what- 
ever was  noble  in  the  character  and  remarkable  in  the 
achievements  of  that  extraordinary  nation ;  and  there  is 
a  strength,  a  fulness  of  emotion,  which  would  nev«r  have 
been  experienced  without  the  acces^on  of  those  great  and 
exciting  remembrances. — ^It  is  in  conneidon  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  chapter,  and  in  allusion  to  places  of  histori- 
cu  renown,  that  Rogers,  in  his  Pleasures  of  Memory,  ha& 
said,  with  equal  philosophical  truth  and  poetical  skill : 

**  And  hence  the  charms  histonc  scenes  impart ; 
Htnce  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart ;  . 
Aerial  forms  in  Tempers  classic  vale, 
Glance  through  the  gloom,  and  whisper  in  the  gale  ; 
In  wild  VaucTuse  with. love  and  Laura  dwell, 
Arid  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  cell." 

^  273.  Instances  of  national  associations. 

The  influence  of  association  in  rousing  up  and  m  giv- 
ing strength  to  particular  classes  of  emotions,  may  be  stri-* 
lately  seen  in  some  national  instances. — ^Every  country 
has  its  favourite  tunes.  These  excite  a  much  stronger 
feeling  m  the  native  inhabitants  than  m  strangers.  The 
eflFect  on  the  Swiss  soldiers  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches,  their 
national  air,  whenever  they  happen  to  hear  it  in  foreign 
lands,  has  often  been  mentoned.  So  great  was  this  ef- 
fect, that  it  was  found  necessary  in  France  to  forbid  its 
being  played  in  the  Swiss  corps  m  the  employment  of  the 
French  government.  The  pMOwerful  ^Ssct  of  this  song 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  owing  to  any  peculisur  merits  in 
the  composdtion ;  but  to  the  pleaang  recollections  which 
it  ever  vividly  brings  up  to  the  minds  of  the  Swiss,  of 
moimtan  life,  of  freedom,  and  of  domestic  pleasures. 

The  English  have  a  popular  tune  called  Belleisle 
March.  Its  popularity  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
aicumstance  that  it  was  played  when  the  Engli^  army 
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marched  into  Belleisle,  and  to  its  ocmsequent  a»ociaiiofi 
with  remembrances  oi  war  and  ol  conquest  And  it  wdl 
be  found  true  of  all  national  ms,  that  they  have  a  charm 
for  the  natives  of  the  country,  inconsequence  of  the  rec- 
ollections connected  with  them,  which  diey  do  not  pos- 
sess for  the  inhaUtants  of  other  countries. 

We  have  abundant  illustrations  of  the  same  fanct  in  re- 
sped  to  colours.  The  purple  colour  has  acquired  an  ex- 
presaon  or  character  of  dignity,  in  consequence  of  having 
oeen  the  common  colour  of  the  dress  of  kings ;  sonong 
the  Chinese,  however,  ydlow  is  the  most  dignmed  colour, 
tod  evidently  for  no  other  reason  than  because  yellow  is 
that  whi&h  is  aUotted  to  the  royal  fiunily.  In  many  coun- 
tries, black  is  expressive  of  gravity,  and  is  used  particu- 
larly in  seasons  of  distress  and  mouming ;  and  white  is 
a  dieerfiil  colour.  BxA  among  the  CSiinese  white  is  gloo- 
my, because  it  is  the  dress  of  mourners;  and  in  Spain 
and  among  the  Venetians  black  has  a  cheerful  expression, 
in  consequence  of  being  worn  by  the  great 

Many  other  illustrations  to  the  same  purpose  might  be 
brought  forward.  The  effect  of  association  is  not  unfire- 
]uendy  such  as  to  suppress  and  entirely  throw  out  the  ori- 
^al  character  of  an  object,  and  to  substitute  a  new  one 
m  its  stead.  Who  hasnot  felt,  bothin  man  and  woman, 
that  a  single  cnme,  that  even  one  unhappy  deed  of  mean- 
ness or  di^ionour,  is  capaUe  Of  throwing  a  darkness  and 
distortion  over  the  diarms  of  the  most  pen  ect  {orm  ?  The 
glory  seems  to  have  departed ;  and  no  effort  of  reasoning 
or  of  imagination  can  fhlly  restore  it 

^  374.  The  toincet  of  associated  beauty  coincident  with  those  of  hmnaii 
happiness. 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  point  out  more  i)articu- 
larly  some  of  the  somces  of  associated  beau!hr,  if  it  were 
consistent  with  the  plan  which  we  propose  to  rollow.  But 
it  has  been  our  object  throughout  to  ^ve  the  sketch  oi  out- 
line of  a  system,  rather  than  indulge  in  minuteness  of  spe- 
cification^ And  as  to  the  subject  which  we  now  alliiiiyte 
to,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  we  should  attempt 
to  explain  it  extensively,-  much  less  exhaust  it,  when  we 
condder  that  the  sources  of  associated  beauty  are  as  wide 
•^nd  as  numerous  as  the  sources  of  man's  happiness. 
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The  fbuntaind  of  human  pleasure,  connected  with  tile 
senses,  the  intellect,  the  morals,  and  the  social  and  leli- 
gious  relations,  are  exceedingly  multiplied.  And  when* 
ever  the  happiness  we  expenence,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  proceed,  is  brought  into  intimacy  with  a  beautiful 
object,  we  generally  find  that  the  beauty  of  the  object  is 
heightened  by  that  circumstance.  In  omer  cases,  the  as- 
sociation is  so  strong,  that  a  beauty  is  shed  upon  objects 
which  are  confessedly  destitute  of  it  in  themselves.-^It  is 
enough,  thei^efore,  to  say,  that  the  sources  of  associated 
beauty  are  necessarily  as  wide  as  the  unexplored  domain 
of  human  joy. 

4  275.  Samin«ry  of  vkws^in  regard  to  tbe  beautiful. 

As  the  subject  of  emotions  of  beauty  is  one  of  no  small 
difficulty,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  give  here  a  brief 
nummary  of  some  of  the  promin«it  views  in  reject  to  it 

(1.)  Of  emotions  of  beauty  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  def- 
inition, but  we  notice  in  them  two  marks  or  characteris- 
tics.— ^They  imply,  first,  a  degree  of  pleasure,  and  sec- 
ondly, are  always  referred  by  us  to  external  objects  as 
their  cause. 

^2.)  Every  beautiful  object  has  something  in  itself, 
which  discriminates  it  from  other  objects  that  are  not 
beautiful.  On  this  ground  we  may  with  propriety  speak 
of  beauty  in  the  object  At  the  same  time,  a  superadded 
lustre  is  reflected  back  upon  it  fix)m  the  mind ;  and  thw 
too,  whether  the  beauty  be  original  or  associated. 

(3.)  T^e  feeling  wmch  we  term  an  emotion  of  beauty 
is  not  limited  to  natural  scenery,  but  may  be  caused  also 
hj  the  works  of  art,  by  the  creations  of  the  imadnation, 
and  by  die  various  forms  of  intellectual  and  moraLi  nature, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  presented  to  the  mind.  All  tiiese 
various  objects  and  others  may  excite  within  us  filings 
of  pleasure,  and  the  mind,  in  its  turn,  may  reflect  back 
upon  the  objects  the  lustre  of  its  own  emotions,  and  thi» 
mcrease  the  degree  of  their  beautjr. 

(4.)  There  is  in  the  inind  an  original  suscejitibility  of 
emotions  in  generd,  and  of  ihoise  of  beauty  in  particular; 
and  not  only  this,  some  objects  are  found  in  the  constitu* 
tion  of  things  to  be  followed  by  these  feelings  of  beaiity- 
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while  others  are  not;  and  snch  objects  are  spoken  of  as 
oeing  originally  beautiful    That  is,  when  the  object  ia 
presented  to  the  mind^  it  is  of  itself  followed  by  emotions 
of  beauty,  without  being  aided  by  the  influence  of  acces-  . 
8ory  and  contingent  circumstances. 

{5.)  Without  pretejiding  to  certaintjr  in  fixing  upon 
those  objects,  to  which  what  is  termed  original  or  intrinsic 
beauty  may  be  ascribed,  there  appears  to  be  no  small  rea- 
son in  attributing  it  to  certain  forms,  to  sounds  of  a  par- 
ticular character,  to  bright  colours,  to  some  varieties  of 
motion,  and,  we  may  add,  to  intellectual  and  moral  excel- 
lence, whenever  it  can  be  made  a  distinct  object  of  per 
ception.  * 

(6.)  Many  objects,  which  cannot  be  considered  beauti- 
ful of  themselves,  beccnne  such  by  bein^  associated  vrith 
a  variety  of  former  pleadng  and  enUvenmg  recollections ; 
and  such  as  possess  beauty  of  themselves  may  augment 
the  pleasing  emotions  from  the  same  cause.  Also  much 
of  the  diflerence  of  opinion  which  exists  as  to  what  ob- 
jects are  beautiful  and  what  are  not,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
di^rence  of  association. — ^These  are  soiQe  of  the  prom-  ' 
inent  views  resulting  irom  inquiries  into  this  sulgect 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EMOTIONS  OF  SUBLXMITY 
4  276.  Connexion  between  beauty  ahd  sublimity. 

Those  emotions  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  desig- 
nate as  SUBLIME,  are  a  class  of  feelings  which  have  mudi 
in  common  with  emotions  of  beauty ;  they  do  not  appear 
to  differ  so  much  in  nature  or  kind  as  in  degree.  When 
we  examine  the  feelings  which  are  embraced  under  these 
two  designations,  we  readily  perceive  that  they  have  a 
progression ;  that  there  are  numerous  degrees  in  point  of 
mtensity ;  but  the  emotion,  although  more  vivid  in  one 
cas^  than  the  other,  and  mingled  with  some  foreign  ele- 
ments^  is,  for ^the.  most  part,  essentially  the  same.    So  that 
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II  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  trace,  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  a  connexion  even  between  the  fainter  feelings  of 
beauty  and  the  most  overwhelming  emotions  of  the  sub- 
lime. 

<  This  progresidon  of  our  feelings,  from  one  that  is  gent'e 
and  pleafeant  to  one  that  is  powerful,  and  even  painAil, 
has  been  illimtrated  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  suppo- 
sed to  behold  a  river  at  its  first  rise  in  the  mountains,  and 
to  follow  it  as  it  winds  and  enlarges,  in  the  subjacent 
plains,  and  to  behold  it  at  last  losing  itself  in  the  expanse 
of  the  ocean./  For  a  time, the  feelings  which  are  excited 
within  him,  as  he  gazes  on  the  prospect,  are  what  are 
teimed  emotions  of  beauty.  As  the  small  stream  which 
had  lutherto  played  in  the  uplands,  and  amid  fohage  that 
almost  hid  it  from  his  view,  increases  its  waters,  separates 
its  banks  to  a  ^eat  distance  from  each  other,  and  becomes 
the  majestic  nver,  his  feeling  are  of  a  more  powerful 
kind.  Weoften,  by  way  of  distmction,  speak  of  the  feel- 
ings existing  under  such  circumstances  as  emotions  of 
grandeur.  At  last  it  expands  and  disappears  in  the  im- 
mensihr  of  the  ocean :  the  vast  illimitable  world  of  bil- 
lows flashes  in  his  sight  Then  the  emotion,  widening 
and  strengthening  with  the  magnitude  and  energy  of  the 
objects  wmch  accompany  it,  becomes  subUme. — Emotions 
of  sublimity,  therefore,  chiefly  differ,  at  least  in  most  in- 
stances, from  those  of  beauty  (in  being  more  vivid) 

^  277.  The  occasions  of  the  emotions  of  sublimity  -various. 

(  Aslthe  emotions  of  sublimity  are  simple,  they  are  con- 
sequently undefinablcY  (Nevertheless,  as  they  areVgie  di- 
rect subjects  of  our  consciousness,  we  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  ignorant  of  their  nature.)    It  may  aid,  however,  in 
rendering  our  comprehension  of  them  more  distinct  and 
clear  in  some  respects,  if  we  mention  some  of  the  occa- 
sions on  which  they  arise. — ^But,  before  proceeding  to  do 
this,  it  is  pr(q)er  to  recur  a  moment  to  a  subject  more  fully 
ini^ed  on  in  the  chapter  on  Beauty,  but  which  also  prop- 
erly has  a  place  here.    We  have  reference  to  the  unques- 
tionable fact,  that  the  occasions  of  sublime  emotions  are 
not  exclusively  one ;  in  other  words,  are  not  found  in  a 
angle  element  merely,  as  some  persons  majr  be  likefy  to 
Co 
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mippose,  hxAy  like  those  of  beauty,  are  multiplied  and  va- 
rious. I  The  measure  of  the  subhmity  of  the  ob^t  is  tb^ 
character  of  the  emotion  which  it  excites  j  and  if  tiie  salv 
lime  emotion  exists,  as  unquestionably  it  does  on  Tarioia 
occasions,  this  of  itself  is  decisive  as  to  the  remark  which 
has  been  made.  Accordingly,  the  proper  objecf  before 
us,  in  the  first  instance,  seems  to  be  to  indicate  some  of 
these  occasions. 

§  278.  V  Great  extent  or  expansiod^an  occa«ion  of  sublimitj 

In  endeavouring  to  pdnt  out  some  of  the  somnces  of 
sublimity,  our  first  remark  is,  that  tiie  emotion  of  the  sub^ 
lime  may  arise  in  view  of  an  object  which  is  character'^ 
ized  by  vast  extent  or  expansion;  in  otha-  words^by  the 
attribute  of  mere  horizontal  amplitude.  /Accordingly,  it 
is  with  entire  propriety  that  Mr.  Stewart  makes  a  remark 
to  this  effect,  tiiat  a  Scotchman,  who  had  never  witnessed 
anything  of  the  kind  before,  would  experience  an  emotkni 
approaching  to  subUmity  on  bdiolding,  for  the  first  time, 
the  vast  plains  of  Salislmry  and  Yor^iire  in  England. 
Wadungton  Irving  abo,  in  a  passa^  of  the  AUiambra, 
has  a  remark  to  the  same  purport  <' Tliare  is  scnnetiiing,'' 
he  observes,  ^^  in  the  sternly  simple  features  of  the  Spait* 
ish  landscape,  that  impresses  on  the  soul  a  feeling  of 
suUimity.  The  immense  plains  of  the  Castiles  and  La- 
Mancha,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  derive  an 
interest  from  their  very  nakedness  and  immen^ty,  and 
have  something  of  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  ocean.'\ 

In  regard  to  the  ocean,  one  of  the  most  suUime  objects 
which  me  human  mind  can  contemplate,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  one  element  of  its  sublimity  is  the  unlimited 
expanse  which  it  presents. 

i  279.  .Great  height^ an  element  or  occasion  of  aubLmitj. 

Mere  height,  independently  of  conidderations  of  expan* 
aon  or  extent,  appears  also  to  constitute  an  occasicm  ot 
the  sublime.  Every  one  has  experienced  tUs,  when 
standing  at  the  base  of  a  very  steep  and  k)fty  diff,  hill, 
or  mountain.  When^  in  the  -silence  of  nightj  we  stand 
under  the  clear,  oi)en  sky,  we  can  hardly  fail,  as  we  look 
»^>ward,  to  experience  a  sublime  emotion,  oecaaoned 
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partly  by  tl^  immemdty  of  the  ol^ject,  but  jalso  in  part  by 
Its  vaist  height.  Travellers  have  often  spoken  of  the  sub- 
lime emotion  occasioned  by  viewing  the  celebrated  Nat- 
ural Bridge  in  Virginia  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ra- 
vine over  which  it  is  tbrovm.  This  bridge  is  a  smgle 
solid  rock,  about  sixty  feet  broad,  ninety  feet  long,  and 
forty  thick.  It  is  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  specta- 
tor, who  views  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  glen,sat 
the  elevation  of  two  bundred  and  thirty  feet ;  an  immense 
height  for  such  an  object  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
behold,  without  strong  feeling,  sudi  a  vast  vault  of  solid 
limestcme,  springing  Ughtly  into  the  blue  iq)per  air,  and 
remaining  thus  outstretched,  as  if  it  were  the  arm  of  the 
Almighty  himself,  silent,  unchangeable,  eternal 

$280.  Of  depth  in  coimexioo  with  t^e  suMime. 

It  is  a  circumstance  confirmatory  of  the  view^that  it  is 
impossible  to  resolve  the  grounds  of  sublimity  into  a  sin- 

§le  occasion  or  element,  that  we  find  the  depth  as  well  as 
le  height  of  things,  the  downward  as  well  as  the  upward, 
the  antecedent  am  cause  of  this  emotion.  We  are  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  depth  is  so  decisively,  as  it  is  cer- 
tsdnly  not  so  frequently  a  cause,  as  elevation  or  height ; 
which  last,  on  account  of  its  frequent  connexion  with  meir 
existence,  has  given  the  name  to  this  class  of  feelings 
But  others  may  think  differ^itly.  Mr.  Bmke  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage  oq  this  point-4*^'  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that 
height  is  less  grand  tham  depth ;  and  that  we  are  more 
struck  at  looking  down  from  a  precipice  than  looking  up 
at  an  object  of  equal  height;  but  of  that  I  am  not  very 
positive.^ 

But,  however  tUs  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  sub- 
lime emotions  may  arise  from  this  cause.  When  we  are 
placed  cm  the  summit  of  any  high  object,  and  look  down- 
ward into  the  vast  opening  below,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  stnmgly  affected.  The  sailor  on  the  wide  ocean,  when, 
in  the  solitary  watches  of  the  night,  he  casts  his  eye  up- 
ward to  the  lofty,  illuminated  sky,  has  a  sublime  emotion ; 
aikt  he  feels  the  same  strong  sentiment  stirring  within 
him  when,  a  moment  afterwam,  he  thinks  of  the  vast,  un- 
fathomable abyss  beneath  him,  over  which  he  is  suspaided 
bv  the  frail  plank  of  his  vessel 
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^  281.  jQ{  colonn^in  cornexion  with  the  sublime. . 

The  colours  also,  as  well  as  the  form  of  bodies,  may, 
to  a  limited  extent,  famish  the  occasion  of  sublime  emo- 
tions. The  lightning,  when  at  a  distance  it  is  seen  dart- 
ing to  the  earm  in  one  continuous  chain  of  overpowering 
brightness;  the  red  meteor  shooting  athwart  the  sdl^ 
dam  sky ;  the  crimson  Aurora  Boresdis,  which  occasions- 
ally  diffiises  the  tints  of  the  morning  over  the  hemi^here 
of  midnight,  are  sublime  objects ;  and,  although  there  are 
other  elements  wluch  unite  in  forming  the  basis. of  the 
sublime  emotion,  it  is  probably  to  be  ascribed,  in  part,  ir^ 
the  richness  and  yividness  of  colours.  What  object  is 
more  sublimely  impres^ve  than  the  contrasted  hues  of  the 
mingling  fires  and  smoke  of  a  burning  volcano  ?  Dark- 
ness, particularly,  is  an  element  of  the  sublime.  When 
the  clouds  are  collecting  together  on  some  distinct  and 
distant  portion  of  the  sky,  how  intently  the  eye  fixes  itself 
on  those  masses  which  wear  the  visage  of  the  deepest 

gloom !  Forests,  and  frowning  cliffs,  and  mountains,  and 
le  wide  ocean  itself,  and  whatever  other  objects  are  sus- 
ceptible of  sublimity,  are  rendered  still  more  sublime  by 
the  shades  and  darkness  that  are  sometimes  made  to  pass 
over  them.  The  poets  of  all  countries  have  represented 
the  Deity,  the  most  sublime  object  of  contemplation,  as 
enthroned  in  the  midst  of  darkness.— t' He  bowed  the 
heavens  also,  and  came  down;  and  darkness  vxis  under 
his  feet.  He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ;  his  pavil- 
ion round  about  were  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the 
skies.'*) 

^  282.  Of  sounds  as  furnishing  an~occasion  of  suonme  emotions. 

We  find  anoth^  element  of  the  sublime  in  sounds  of  a 
certain  description.  There  are  some  cries  and  voices  of 
animals  which  are  usually  regarded  as  sublime.  The  roai 
of  the  lion,  not  only  in  the  solitudes  of  his  native  deserts, 
but  at  all  times,  partakes  of  the  character  of  sublimity. 
The  human  voice,  in  combination  with  a  suitable  numbei 
of  other  voices,  is  capable  of  uttering  sublime  sounds; 
and  does,  in  fact,  utter  them  in  performing  many  of  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  and  composa*s  or  music 
There  is  no  small  degree  of  sublimity  u>  the  low,  deq 
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murmur  of  the  organ,  independently  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligioui?  associations  connected  with  it.  It  is  presumed  no 
one  will  doubt,  that  the  trumpet,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
performer,  is  capable  of  originating  sublime  sounds.  Al- 
most every  one  must  have  noticed  a  peculiarly  impressive 
sound  sent  forth  by  a  large  and  compact  forest  of  pines, 
when  waved  by  a  heavy  wind,  which  obviously  has  the 
same  character.  The  heavy  and  interminable  sound  of  the 
ocean,  as  i*  breaks  upon  the  shore,  is  sublime ;  and  hardly 
less  so  the  ceaseless  voice  of  the  congregated  waters  of 
some  vast  cataract  To  these  instances  may  be  added 
the  sound  of  a  cannon,  not  only  when  it  comes  from  the  , 
field  of  battle,  but  at  any  time ;  and  still  more  the 
mighty  voice  of  thunder.  The  latter  sound  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  in  connexion  with  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  heightening  the  idea  of  his  sublimity.  "  The  Lord 
also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  the  Highest  gave  his 
voice.'' — ^^  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  waters ;  the 
God  of  glory  thundereth." 

We  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  with  introducing  a 
remark  from  Coleridge,  which  goes  to  confirm  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  sublimity  of  some  sounds.  He  had  been 
saying  something  of  the  scenery  of  the  lake  of  Ratze-  , 
burg,  when  he  adds :  f'  About  a  month  ago,  before  the 
(haw  came  on,  there  was  a  storm  of  wind.  During  the 
whole  night,  such  were  the  thunders  and  howling  of  the 
breaking  ice,  that  they  left  a  conviction  on  my  mind  that 
there  are  sounds  more  sublime  than  any  sight  can  be,  more 
absolutely  suspending  the  power  of  comparison,  and  more 
utterly  absorbing  the  mind's  self-consciousness  in  its  total 
attention  to  the  object  working  upon  it."y 

^  283.  Of  motion  in  connexion  with  the  sublime. 

It  will  be  noticed,  from  the  train  of  thought  which  has 
been  pursued,  that  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  beau- 
ty and  sublimitjr,  not  only  in  the  feelings  which  are  origi- 
nated, but  also  in  the  occasions  of  their  origin.  As  the 
sentiments  of  beauty  were  found  to  be  connected  not 
(nUy  with  the  forms  of  objects,  but  also  with  colours  and 

♦  The  Friend,  Am.  ed.,  page  3?3. 
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sounds^  so  also  are  those  of  subHmi^.  And  further- 
more, as  we  found  beauty  connecting  itself  widi  certab 
Id^  of  motion,  we  find  motion  the  basis  likewise,  in 
some  of  its  modifications,  of  emotions  of  the  sublime.  . 
We  oft^  experience,  for  instance,  emotions  of  sublim* 
itjr  in  witnessing  objects  that  move  with  great  swiftness. 
Tnis  is  one  source  of  the  feelings  we  have  at  beholding 
bodies  of  water  rushing  violently  down  a  cataract.  For 
the  same  reason,  although  there  are  undoubtedly  other  el* 
ements  of  the  emotions  we  feel,  the  hurricane,  that  hastens 
onward  with  irreastible  veloci^,  and  lays  waste  whatev- 
er it  meets,  is  sublime.  And  here  also  we  find  a  cause  of 
part  of  that  sublime  emotion  which  men  have  often  felt, 
on  seeing  at  a  distance  the  electric  fluid  darting  firom  the 
cloud  to  the  earth,  and  at  witnessing  the  sudden  fligl^ 
of  a  meteor. 

i  884.  Indications  of  power  accompanied  by  emotions  of  the  subliim^. 

The  contemplation  of  mental  objects,  as  well  as  of  ma- 
terial, may  be  attended  with  this  species  of  emotion. 
Power,  for  instance,  is  an  attribute  of  mind,  and  not  of 
matter,  and  the  exhibition  of  it  is  frequently  sublime,  ll 
05  hardly  necessary  to  say,  in  making  this  remark,  that 
*power  is  not  anytmnff  which  is  addressed  directly  to  the 
outward  senses ;  but  is  ra&er  presented  to  the  mind  as  an 
object  of  inward  suggestion.  Nevertheless,  the  causes  of 
this  suggestion  may  exist  in  outward  objects ;  and,  when- 
ever this  is  the  case,  the  feelings  with  which  we  contem* 
plate  such  objects  are  generally  increased.  In  other 
words,  whatever  sublimity  may  characterize  an  object,  if, 
in  addition  to  its  other  sublime  traits,  it  strongly  suggests 
to  us  the  idea  of  power,  the  sublime  feeling  is  more  or  less 
heightened  by  this  suggestion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  sublime  than  a  volcano,  throwing 
out  from  its  bosom  clouds,  and  burning  stones,  and  im- 
mense rivers  of  lava.  And  it  is  unquestionable,  that  the 
sublime  emotion  is  attributable,  in  part,  to  the  over- 
whelming indications  of  power  which  are  thus  given. 
An  earthquake  is  sublime ;  not  only  in  its  mightier  elForts 
of  destiuction,  but  hardly  less  so  in  those  shghter  trem- 
bbngs  and  heavings  of  the  earth,  which  indicate  the  foot 
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steps  of  po'wer  rather  than  of  ruin.  The  ocean,  greatly 
agitated  with  u  storm^  and  tossing  the  largest  navies  as 
if  in  sport,  possesses  an  increase  of  sublimity,  on  account 
of  the  ta6re  strikii^  indications  of  power  which  it  at 
such  a  time  gives.  The  i^ock  of  large  armies  also,  which 
concentrates  the  most  terrible  exhibinon  of  human  ener- 
gy, is  attended  with  an  increased  sublimity  for  the  same 
reason.  But  in  all  these  instances,  as  in  most  others,  the 
sublime  emotion  cannot  be  ascribed  solely  to  one  cause ; 
something  is  to  be  attributed  to  vast  extent ;  something 
to  Hie  original  effect  of  the  brilliancy  or  darkness  of  cot 
ours  j  and  something  to  feelings  of  dread  and  danger. 

^  285.  Of  the  original  or  primary  sublimity  of  objects. 

If  there  be  a  connexion  between  the  beautiful  and 
sublime;  if  beauty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity  are  only 
names  for  various  emotions,  not  so  much  differing  in  kind 
as  in  degree,  essentially  the  same  views  which  were  ad- 
vanced in  respect  to  beauty  will  hold  here.  It  will  fol- 
low, if  the  contemplation  of  some  objects  is  attended 
vrith  emotions  of  beauty,  independently  of  associated  feel- 
ings*; or,  in  other  words,  if  they  have  a  primary  or  origi- 
nd  beauty,  that  there  are  objects  also  originally  sublime. 
Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  whatever  haa  ffreat  height, 
or  great  depth,  or  vast  extent,  or  other  attributes  of  the 
subUme,  wiU  be  able  to  excite  in  us  emotions  of  sublimi- 
ty of  themselves,  independently  of  the  subordinate  or 
secondary  aid  arising  from  any  connnected  feelings. 

4  286.  Oansiderations  in  proof  of  the  original  sublimity  of  objects. 

It  may  be  inferred,  that  there  is  such  primary  or  origi- 
nal sublindty  in  some  objects,  not  only  in  view  of  the 
connexion  whidi  has  been  stated  to  exist  between  the 
beautiful  and  sublime,  but  because  it  is  no  doubt  agreea- 
ble to  the  common  experience  of  men.  But,  in  resting 
the  proposition  (where  undoubtedly  it  ought  to  rest)  on 
experience,  we  must  inquire,  as  in  former  chapters,  into 
the  feelings  of  the  young.  And  this  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son, that,  when  persons  are  somewhat  advanced  in  age, 
it  is  difficidt  to  separate  the  primary  from:  the  secondary 
or  associated  sublimity.    They  have  then  become  inex- 
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tricably  nungled  together. — Now  take  a  child,  and  place 
hhn  sucMenly  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  or  in  full  s^ht 
of  darkly  wooded  mountains  of  great  altitude,  or  before 
the  clou^,  and  fires,  and  thunders  of  volcanoes  i  and,  in 
most  cases,  he  will  be  filled  with  sublime  emotions ;  his 
mind  will  swell  at  the  perception ;  it  wiU  heave  to  and 
fro  like  the  ocean  itself  in  a  tempest  His  eye,  his  coun- 
tenance, his  gestures,  will  indicate  a  power  of  internal 
feeling,  which  the  limited  language  he  can  command  is 
unable  to  express.  This  may  well  be  stated  as  a  fact, 
because  it  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  those  who  are 
competent  to  observe. 

Again,  if  a  person  can  succeed  in  conveying  to  a  child, 
by  means  of  words,  sublime  ideas  of  whatever  kind,  sim* 
ilar  emotions  will  be  found  to  exist,  although  generally 
in  a  less  degree  than  when  objects  are  direcUy  presented 
to  the  senses. 

There  is  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Sir  William  Jones 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  statement  ^*  In  his  fifth 
year,  as  he  was  one  morning  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
Bible  in  his  mother's  closet,  his  attention  was  forcibly  ar- 
rested by  the  sublime  description  of  the  angel  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  the  impres^on  which  his 
imagination  received  from  it  was  never  effaced.  At  a 
period  of  mature  judgment,  he  considered  the  passage  as 
equal  in  sublimity  to  any  in  the  inspired  writers,  and  far 
superior  to  any  that  could  be  produced  from  mere  human 
compositions ;  and  he  was  fond  of  retracing  and  men- 
tioning the  rapture  which  he  felt  when  he  first  read  it." 
The  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows.  ^^And  I  saw 
another  mighty  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  clothed 
with  a  cloud ;  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head,  and  his 
face  was  as  it  were  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of 
fire."* 

^  287.  Influence  of  association  on  emotions  of  sublimity. 

Granting,  therefore,  that  sublime  emotions  are  in  part 

original,  still  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  considerable 

^re  of  them  is  to  be  attributed  to  association.     As  an 

illustration,  we  may  refer  to  the  effects  of  sounds.     When 

•  Teignmouth*a  Life  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Am.  ©d.,  page  14. 
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a  sound  suggests  ideas  of  danger,  as  the  report  of  artille* 
ry  and  the  howling  of  a  storm ;  when  it  calls  up  recol- 
lections of  might}'  power,  as  the  fall  of  a  cataract  and 
the  rumbling  of  an  earthquake,  the  emotion  of  sublimity 
which  we  feel  is  greatly  increased  by  such  suggestions. 
Few  simple  sounds  are  mought  to  have  more  of  sublimi- 
ty than  Uie  report  of  a  cannon ;  but  how:  different,  how 
much  greater  the  strength  of  feeling  than  on  other  occa- 
sions, whenever  we  hear  it  coming  to  us  from  the  fields  of 
actual  conflict !  Many  sounds,  which  are  in  themselves 
inconsiderable,  and  are  not  murh  different  from  many,  oth- 
ers to  which  we  do  not  attach  the  character  of  subhmity, 
becx)me  highly  sublime  by  association.  There  is  frequent 
ly  a  low,  feeble  sound  preceding  the  coming  of  a  storm, 
which  has  this  character. 


r 


•*  Along  the  woods,  along  the  mo(^sfa  fens, 

Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm, 
\  Resounding  long  in  fancy's  listening  ear/' 

Thompson's  Winter, 


It  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  people,  whose  sensibilities 
are  much  alive  to  thunder,  mistake  for  it  some  common 
sounds,  such  as  the  noise  of  a  carriage  or  the  rumbling 
of  a  cart.  While  they  are  under  this  mistake  they  fed 
these  sounds  as  sublime;  because  they  associate  with 
them  all  those  ideas  of  danger  and  of  mighty  pow^ 
which  tiiey  customarily  s^ssociate  with  thunder.  The  hoot 
of  the  owl  at  midnight  is  sublime  chiefly  by  association ; 
also  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  heard  amid  rocks  and  des- 
erts. The  latter  is  particularly  expres^ve  of  fierce  and 
lonely  independence;  and  both  are  connected  in  our 
remembrance  with  some  striking  poetical  passages. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EMOTIONS  OF  THE  LUDICROUS. 
^  288.  General  nature  of  emotions  of  the  ludicrous. 

In  prosecuting  the  general  sulject  of  emotions,  we  aie 
next  to  consider  another  well-known  class,  which  are  of 
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aoharacter  aomewhat  peculiar,  viz.,  emotums  of  thelud^ 
oroitf . 

It  k  difficult  to  give  a  precise  definitioii  of  this  feelii^, 
although  the  same  may  be  said  of  it  as  in  respect  to  emo- 
tioDS  of  beauty,  that  it  is  a  pleasant  or  delightful  one. 
But  the  pleasure  which  we  experience  receives  a  peculiar 
modification,  and  one  which  cannot  be  fully  conveyed  in 
words,  in  consequence  of  our  perception  of  some  incon* 
ffruity  in  the  person  or  thing  which  is  the  cause  of  it — 
m  thiscase,  as  in  many  other  inauiries  in  mental  philoso- 
phy, we  are  obliged  to  rely  chiefly  on  our  own  conscious- 
I  and  our  knowledge  oi  what  takes  place  in  ourselves. 


^  289.  Occasions  of  emotions  of  the  ladicroas. 

It  may,  however,  assist  us  in  the  better  understanding 
of  them,  if  we  say  something  of  the  occasions  on  whicn 
the  emotions  of  the  ludicrous  are  generally  found  to  arise. 
And,  among  other  thin^  it  is  exceedingly  clear,  that  this 
feeling  is  never  experienced,  except  when  we  notice 
something,  either  in  thou^ts,  ox  in  outward  ohjects  and 
actions,  which  is  mie?q)ected  and  uncommon.  That  is  to 
say,  whenever  this  emotk)n  is  felt,  there  is  always  an  im- 
expected  discovery  by  us  of  some  new  relations. — ^But 
th^  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  feeling  in  question  does 
not  necessarily  exist  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
such  new  relations  merely.  Something  more  is  necessary, 
as  may  be  very  rwidily  seen. 

Thus  we  are  sometimes,  in  the  physical  sciences,  pre- 
sented with  unexpected  ixA  novel  combinations  of  tfie 
properties  and  qualities  of  bodies.  But  whenever  we 
discover  in  those  sciences  relations  in  objects,  which 
were  not  only  unknown,  but  unsuspected,  we  find  no  emo- 
tion of  ludicrousness,  although  we  are  very  pleasantly 
surprised.  Again,  similes,  metaphors,  and  other  like  fig- 
ures of  speech  imply  in  general  some  new  and  unexpect- 
ed relations  of  ideas.  It  is  this  trait  in  them  which  gives 
them  their-  chief  force.  But  when  employed  in  serious 
compo^tions,  they  are  of  a  character  far  firom  being  ludi- 
crous. 

Hence  we  infer,  that  emotions  of  ludicrousness  do  not 
.  exist  on  the  discoverjr  of  new  and  unexpected  relations, 
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unless  there  k  at  the  same  time  a  perccfiticm,  or  supposed 
perception,  of  some  incongmily  or  imsmtableness.  Such 
perception  of  unsuitableness  may  be  expected  to  ^ve  to 
the  whole  emotion  a  new  and  specific  character,  which 
eyeiy  one  is  acquainted  with  from  his  own  experience, 
l>ut  which,  as  before  intimated,  it  is  difficult  to  express  in 
words. 

^  290.  Of  what  is  vodentood  by  wit. 

The  subject  of  emotions  of  the  ludicrous  is  closely  con- 
nected with  what  is  termed  Wit  This  last-named  sub- 
ject, therefore,  which  it  is  of  some  importance  to  under^ 
stand,  naturally  proposes  itself  for  consideration  in  this 
place.  In  regard  to  wit,  as  the  term  is  generally  under- 
stood at  the  present  time,  there  is  ground  to  apprehend, 
f Jiat  an  emotion  of  the  ludicrous  is  always,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  experienced  in  every  instance  of  it 

This  bemg  the  case,  we  are  led  to  ^ve  this  definition, 
Tiz. :  Wit  conidsts  in  suddenly  presenting  to  the  mind  an 
assemblage  of  related  ideas  of  such  a  kind  as  to  occasion 
feelings  of  the  ludicrous. — ^This  is  done  in  a  variety  of 
ways ;  and,  among  others,  in  the  two  following. 

^291.  Of  wit  as  it  consists  in  burlesque  or  in  debasing  objects 

The  first  method  which  wit  employs  in  exciting  the 
feelings  of  the  ludicrous,  is  by  debasing  those  £ing9 
which  are  grand  and  imposing ;  especially  those  whidi 
have  an  appearance  of  greater  weight,  and  ^viiy,  and 
splcindour  than  they  are  truly  entitled  to.  Descnpt^pns 
en  this  sort  are  tenned  burlescjue* 

An  attempt  to  lessen  what  is  truly  and  confessedly  se- 
rious and  important,  has,  in  general,  an  unpleasant  effect, 
very  (MFerent  from  tiiat  which  is  caused  by  true  wit  And 
yet  it  is  the  case,  that  objects  and  actions  truly  great  and 
sublime  may  sometimes  be  so  coupled  with  otiier  objects, 
or  be  represented  in  sudi  new  drcumstances,  as  to  excite 
very  different  feelings  firom  what  they  would  otherwise. 

Li  tiie  practice  of  burlesque,  as  on  all  other  occasions 
of  wit,  there  is  a  sudd^i  and  uncommon  assasiblage  of 
related  ideas.  Sometimes  this  assemblage  is  made  by 
means  of  a  formal  conq)arison.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the 
following  comparison  from  Hudibras : 
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**  And  now  had  Phootms  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  Uken  out  his  nap ; 
And,  like  a  lobster  boiled>  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn.*' 

We  find  illustrations  of  burlesque  also  in  those  instan* 
ces  where  objects  of  real  dignity  and  importance  am 
coupled  with  things  mean  and  contemptible,  although 
there  is  no  direct  and  formal  comparison  made.  As  ui 
this  instance  fix>m  the  above-mentioned  book : 

**  For  when  the  restless  Greeks  sat  down 
So  many  years  before  Troy-town,  . 
And  were  renowned,  as  Homer  writes, 
For  well-soled  boots  no  less  than  fights.** 

In  these  instances  we  have  related  ideas.  In  the  first, 
there  is  undoubtedly  an  analogy  between  a  lobster  and 
the  morning,  in  the  particular  of  its  turning  from  dark  to 
red.  But  however  real  it  may  be,  it  strikes  every  one  as 
a  singular  and  unexpected  resemblance.  In  the  other 
passage,  it  is  not  clear  that  Butler  has  done  anything 
more  than  Homer,  in  associating  the  renown  of  the  GreelS 
with  their  boots  as  well  as  their  valour.  But  to  us  of  the 
present  day  the  connexion  of  ideas  is  hardly  less  uncom- 
mon and  smgular,  not  to  say  incongruous,  than  in  the 
former. 

^  292.  Of  wit  when  employed  in  aggrandizing  objects. 

The  second  method  which  wit  employs  in  exciting 
emotions  of  the  ludicrous,  is  by  aggrandizing  objects 
which  are  in  themselves  inconsiderable.  This  species  of 
wit  may  be  suitably  termed  mock^-majestic  or  mock-heroic 
While  the  former  land  delights  in  low  expressions,  this  is 
the  reverse,  and  chooses  learned  words  and  sonorous 
combinations.  In  the  following  spirited  passage  of  Pope, 
the  writer  compares  dunces  to  gods,  and  Grub-street  to 
heavon : 

'*  As  Berecynthia,  while  her  offspring  vie 
In  homage  to  the  mother  of  the  sky, 
Surveys  around  her  in  the  blessed  abode 
A  hundred  sons,  and  every  son  a  god  ; 
Not  with  Jess  glory  mighty  Dohiess  crowned,   . 
Shall  take  through  Grub-street  her  triumphant  ronocl ; 
And  her  Parnassus  glancing  o'er  at  once, 
Dehold  a  hundred  sons,  and  each  a  dunce.*' 
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In  fhis  division  of  wit  are  to  be  included  those  instan- 
ces where  grave  and  weighty  reflections  are  made  on 
mere  trifles.    In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  ideas  are  in 
some  respects  related,  or  have  something  in  common; 
but  the  grouping  of  them  is  so  singular  and  unexpected, 
tfaac  we  cannot  observe  it  without  considerable  emotion 
**My  gialligaskins,  that  bare  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury  and  encroaching  frosts. 
By  time  subdued,  {what  will  not  time  siibdiie  !} 
A  horrid  chasm  disclose." 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  wit  is  limited  to  the 
methods  of  assembling  together  incongruous  ideas  which 
have  just  been  referred  to.  A  person  of  genuine  wit  ex- 
cites emotions  of  the  lucHcrous  in  a  thousand  ways,  and 
which  will  be  so  diverse  from  each  other,  that  it  will  be 
found  exceedingly  difficult  to  subject  them  to  any  rules 
^  393.  Of  the  character  and  occasions  of  humour. 

Closely  connected  with  the  general  subject  of  ludicrous 
emotions  and  of  wit,  is  that  of  Humour.  It  is  well  known 
that  we  often  apply  the  tends  humour  and  humonms  to 
descriptions  of  a  particular  character,  whether  written  or 

g'ven  in  convarsation,  and  which  may  be  explained  as 
llows. 

It  so  happens  that  we  frequently  find  among  men  what 
seems  to  us  a  disproportion  in  their  passions ;  for  instance, 
when  they  are  noisy  and  violent,  but  not  duralje.  We 
find  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  disproportions  in 
their  actior«j.  They  have  their  foibles,  (hardly  any  one 
is  without  them,)  such  as  self-conceit,  caprice,  foolish 
partialities,  and  jealousies. — Such  incongruities  in  feeling 
and  action  cause  an  emotion  of  surprise,  like  an  unex- 
pected combination  of  ideas  in  wit.  Observing  them,  as 
we  do,  in  connexion  with  the  acknowledged  high  traits 
and  responsibilities  of  human  nature,  we  cdn  no  more  re- 
fl^n  from  an  emotion  of  the  ludicrous,  than  we  can  on 
seeing  a  gentleman  of  fine  clothes  and  high  dignity  ma- 
Idng  a  fake  step  and  tumbling  into  a  gutter.  A  person 
who  can  seize  upon  these  specialities  in  temper  and  con- 
duct, and  set  them  forth  in  a  lively  and  exact  manner,  is 
called  a  man  of  humour ;  and  his  descriptions  are  termed 
humorous  descriptions. 

Dn 
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^  294.  Of  the  practical  utility  of  feetings  of  the  Indicrotm. 

It  is  not  impos^ble  that  the  feelings  which  we  hare 
examined  in  this  chapter  may  have  uie  appearance,  to 
some  minds,  of  being  practically  useless.  If  this  were 
the  fact,  it  would  be  at  variance  with  the  economy  c^"  the 
mind  in  other  respects ;  which  ^ves  evidence  everywhere 
that  its  original  tendencies  are  mgrafted  upon  it  for  some 
practical  ends.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  feeling  of  tiie  lu- 
dicrous (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  sense  of  ridicule) 
b  attended  with  results  which,  although  they  may  not  be 
perfectly  obvious  at  first,  will  be  found,  oji  a  little  exam- 
mation,  to  be  of  no  small  moment  It  is  entirely  clear, 
that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  important  guides  and  aids 
which  nature  has  appointed  of  human  conduct  Scarcely 
any  one  is  willmg  to  undergo  ridicule,  even  in  its  milder 
and  more  acceptable  forms ;  much  less  to  subject  himself 
to  the  "  world's  dread  laugh."  And  many  persons  would 
be  less  attentive  to  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  per- 
sonal conduct,  and  of  the  intercourse  of  life,  than  they  are 
in  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  this  species  of  retrbu- 
tion.  It  is  true  it  is  not  powerful  enough,  nor  is  it  the 
appropriate  inshaunent  to  attack  the  more  marked  de- 
pravities incident  to  our  nature,  the  strongholds  of  ^ts 
sin ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  an  effective  and  usefiil  af  ent 
in  its  application  to  whatever  is  mean,  incongruous,  and 
unseemly. — See,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  Camp- 
bell's Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  bk.  L,  db.  iii.,  and  Beattie 
on  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Compositions. 


CHAPTER  VL 

INSTANCES  OF  OTHER   SIMPLE   EMOTIONS. 
^  295.  Emotions  of  cheerfulness,  joy,  and  gladneM. 

Under  the  general  head  of  Emotions  there  arc  man? 
other  ^ple  feelings  which  merit  some  attenticm  Al- 
though they  are,  perhaps,  not  less  essential  to  our  pature, 
and  not  less  important  tiban  those  which  have  been  al- 
readv  attended  to,  we  do  not  find  so  many  difficulties  in 
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^hei^  examination,  anti  but  a  few  remarks  will  be  want^ 
iiig  to  explain  them. 

We  begin  with  the  emotion  of  cheerfulness.  Of  the 
nature  of  this  feeling  none  can  be  supposed  to  be  igno- 
rant. It  exists,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  our  Ufe.  It  is  seen  in  the  benignant 
looks,  and  is  heard  in  the  garrulity  of  old  age ;  it  sheds 
its  consolations  over  the  anxieties  and  toils  of  mahhood, 
and  reigns  with  a  sort  of  perpetual  spring  in  youth. 

The  words  joy  and  delight  express  a  hi^h  degree  ot 
cheerftdness ;  the  feeling  is  the  same ;  the  mfference  is  in 
its  greater  intensity.  The  word  gladness  is  nearly  synon- 
ymous with  th^e  last,  but  seems  to  be  appUed  particu- 
larly when  the  joy  is  of  a  more  sudden  and  less  permanent 
character. 

^  296.  Emotions  of  melancholy,  sorrow,  and  grief. 

^While  there  are  many  things  in  life  which  are  fitted  to 
make  us  cheerM  and  happy,  every  one  must  know  that 
for  wise  purposes  a  degree  of  bitterness  is  mingled  in  our 
cup,  and  that  circmnstances  occur  from  time  to  time 
which  are  of  an  opposite  tendency.  And  these  prove  to 
us  occa^ons  of  melancholy,  which  is  the  name  of  another 
specific  simple  emotion. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  this  emotion,  as  well  as 
of  that  of  cheerfiilness.  We  sometimes  express  the  very 
slightest  degree  of  it  by  the  words  uneasiness  or  discon- 
tent. When  the  feelii^  of  melancholy  is  from  any  cir- 
cumstance greatiy  increased,  we  usually  give  it  the  name 
of  sorrow  ;  so  that  sorrow  seems  to  hold  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  melancholy  that  joy  does  to  cheerfulness. 

The  word  grief  also  has  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
sorrow  that  gladness  has  to  joy.  As  far  as  the  mere  feel- 
ing is  concerned  which  they  represent,  the  two  words 
gnef  and  sorrow  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
each  other;  with  this  e;|Cception,  that  the  term  grief  is 
commonly  employed  when  the  sorrow  exists  suddenly 
and  with  great  strength.  Hence  grief  sometimes  shows 
itself  by  external  signs,  and  even  in  frantic  transports ; 
while  sorrow,  even  when  it  is  deeply  rooted,  is  more  tacit 
enduring,  and  uncommunicative. 
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4  397.  Evotkms  of  rarprise,  Mtontthment,  and  wonder. 

Whenever  anything  novel  and  unexpected  presaits  it- 
self to  our  notice,  whether  in  nature  or  in  ordinary  events, 
we  experience  a  new  simple  emotion,  distinct  from  any 
which  has  hitherto  been  mentioned,  which  we  call  a  fed- 
mg  of  surprise. — ^The  word  astonishmenty  which  we  fre- 
quently use,  does  not  express  a  different  emotion,  but  the 
same  emotion  in  a  different  degree.  When  the  feeling  is 
exceedingly  strong,  it  seems  to  suspend,  for  a  time,  the 
whole  action  of  the  mind ;  and  we  say  of  a  person  in  such 
a  situation,  not  merely  that  he  is  surprised,  but  is  aston- 
ished or  amazed. 

When  the  facts  or  events  which  occasion  the  surprise 
are  of  such  a  singular  and  complicated  character  as  to 
induce  us  to  dweU  upon  them  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
feeling  arising  is  then  often  called  wonder.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  different  emotion  from  what  we  ordinarily 
call  surprise,  but  the  same  emotion,  modified  by  different 
circumstances. 

It  may  be  added  here,  that  this  emotion  is  highly  im- 
portant to  our  preservation,  security,  and  improvement 
It  is  in  new  circumstances,  in  untried  and  unexplored  at- 
uations,  that  we  are  particularly  required  to  be  upon  oar 
guard,  since  we  know  not  what  effects  may  attend  than, 
nor  whether  these  effects  may  prove  good  or  evil  to  us. 
Happily  for  us,  the  emotion  of  surprise  and  astonishment 
which  we  expmence  at  such  times  is  very  vivid,  so  much 
so  as  to  arrest  for  a  time  both  our  perceptions  and  our 
conduct,  and  to  compel  us  to  pause  and  consider  vihexe 
we  are  and  Tirfiat  is  to  be  done. 

^  298.  Emotions  of  dissatisfaction,  displeasure,  and  disgust. 

There  is  another  emotion  which  approaches  very  near 
to  the  feeling  of  melancholy,  and  still  slightly  differs  from 
it,  which  we  express  by  the  term  dissaUsfactkm.  It  is  a 
painful  feeling,  though  only  in  a  small  degree ;  but  its 
nature,  like  that  of  other  simple  emotions,  cannot  be  fully 
understood,  except  by  a  reference  to  the  testimony  of  .our 
own  inward  experience. 

When  fit)m  any  circumstance  the  emotion  of  dissatis- 
faction exists  in  an  increased  degree,  we  often  eKjxtess 
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this  diffinence^  although  the  nature  of  the  feeling  remaini 
die  same,  by  another  term,  that  of  dispUaswre. 

There  appe.ar  to  be  other  iarwA  of  the  simple  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction.  The  feelii^  of  disgust  is  the  emoticm 
of  dissatis&ction,  existing  in*an  increased  degree,  but  un- 
der such  drcumstances  as  to  distinguish  it,  in  the  view  of 
our  consciousness,  from  the  feeling  of  di^easure.  The 
latter  feeling  approximates  more  closely  to  an  emotion  of 
hostiUty  to  the  cause  of  it  than  the  fcmner.  The  terms 
are  scMnetimes  used  together,  and  yet  not  as  perfectly 
synonymous ;  as.  when  we  sav,  that,  on  a  certain  occaaon, 
we  were  botii  displeased  and  (Usgusted. 

^  299.  Emotions  of  diffidence,  modesty,  and  shame. 

There  is  an  emotion,  often  indicated  outwardly  by 
a  half-averted  look,  and  shyness,  and  awkwardnes  of 
manner,  expressed  by  the  term  diffidence.  An  interesting 
modification  of  this  feeling,  as  we  suppose  it  to  be,  is 
modesty;  differing  firom  diffidence  peihaps  shffhtly  in 
Idnd  or  nature,  but  probably  only  in  degree,  ^though 
this  feeling  attracts  but  little  notice  in  the  genealogy  of 
our  mental  operations,  and  occupies  but  a  miall  q)ace  in 
its  description,  it  is  important  in  its  results.  It  combines 
its  influences  in  connexion  with  the  natural  desire  of  re- 
gard or  esteem,  in  keeping  men  in  their  place,  and  in 
tiius  sustaining  that  propriety  of  conduct,  and  those  gra- 
dations of  honour  and  of  duty,  which  are  so  essentia  to 
the  existence  and  the  happiness  of  society. 

A  higher  degree  of  this  mental  state  is  shame.  When 
we  find  ourselves  involved  in  any  marked  improprieties 
of  conduct,  this  feeling  exists ;  characterized  outwardly 
by  a  downcast  eye  and  a  flushed  countenance.  It  is 
not,  however,  excluavely  attendant  upon  guilt ;  although 
guilt,  among  other  consequences  flowing  fircMn  it,  is  m 
part  punisdied  in  this  way.  But  it  seems  to  be,  rather,  an 
appropriate  punishment,  attendant  on  those  minor  viola- 
tions of  decency  and  order  which  may  exist  without  an 
infringement  on  morals. . 

^  300.  Emotions  of  regard,  reverence,  and  adoration. 

Different  from  all  the  feelings  which  have  now  been 
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mentioned  is  the  emotion  of  regard  or  respect,  -which,  m 
its  Amplest  form,  at  least,  we  exercise  towards  the  great 
mass  of  our  feUow-beings.  ,The  mere  fact  that  they  are 
c^reatnres  of  Grod,  and  are  possessed  of  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  like  our  own,  is  deemed  sufficient  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  exercise  of  this  feeling  towards  them. 

When  we  observe  in  any  individuals  marked  traits  of 
mental  excellence,-  as  wisdom,  truth,  and  justice,  espe- 
cially when  these  traits  are  expanded  and  exalted  by 
great  age,  the  feeling  of  respect  which  we  exerdse  in  or- 
dinary cases  is  heightened  into  reverence.  Every  country 
can  boast  of  a  few  such  men,  the  just  objects  of  the 
deepened  regard  of  reverence ;  and  the  eyes  of  success- 
ive generations  have  been  turned  with  the  same  deep 
feeli^  towards  those  who  are  scattered  along  in  various 
places  in  the  long  tract  of  history. 

When  the  reverence  or  veneration  is  free  from  every 
inferior  intermixture ;  in  other  words,  when  the  object  of  it 
is  regarded  as  vdthout  weakness,  and  possessed  of  every 
possible  perfection,  it  then  becomes  adoration  ;  a  homage 
of  the  soul  so  pure  and  exalted  that  it  properly  belongs 
only  to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  wisdom  of  the  wisest 
men  is  often  perplexed  with  errors ;  the  goodness  of  the 
best  of  men  is  marred  by  occasional  infirmities;  how 
much  deeper,  therefore,  and  purer,  and  more  elevated, 
will  be  our  sentiments  of  veneration,  when  directed  to- 
wards Him  whose  wisdom  never  fails,  and  who  is  not 
only  just  and  kind  in  his  administrations,  but  the  original 
and  inexhaustible  source  of  beneficence  and  rectitude! 

We  conclude  here  the  examination  of  the  Emotions. 
We  would  not  pretend  that  this  part  of  our  sentient  na- 
ture has  been  fully  explored  in  the  views  which  have 
been  taken ;  but  would  hope  that  so  much  has  been  said 
as  to  throw  some  satisfactory  light  upon  it,  and  to  leave 
us  at  Uberty  to  turn  to  another  class  of  subjects, 
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PART  FIRST 

NATURAL  OR  PATHEMATIC  SENSIBILITIES. 

NATURAL  OR  PATHEMATIC  SENTIMENTS. 

CLASS  SECOND 
THE  DESIRES. 
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CHAPTER  L 

-   "  NATtJRE  OF  BESmES. 

i  dOl.  Of  the  prevalence  of  desire  in  this  department  of  the  mliuL 
We  now  proceed  to  enter  upon  a  separate  portion 
of  the  Natural  or  Pathematic  Sensibilities,  distinguished 
from  that  which  has  hitherto  received  oiur  attention  by  the 
possession  of  its  appropriate  nature,  and  by  sustaining  its 
distinct  and  appropriate  relations.  The  cnaracteristic  el- 
ement of  this  region  of  the  Natural  Sensibilities,  that 
which  in  fact  constitutes  the  basis  of  its  existence,  is  the 
state  of  mind,  distinct  from  all  others,  which  we  denom- 
inate DESIRE.  This  state  of  mind  not  only  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  the  department  which  we  now  enter  upon, 
but  diffuses  abroad  its  influence,  and  runs  through,  and 
gives  a  character  to,  all  the  subordinate  divisions  into 
winch  this  part  of  the  Pathematic  nature  will  be  found 
to  resolve  itself.  No  appetite,  no  propensity,  or  affection 
exists  in  fact,  nor  can  we  suppose  it  possible  for  them  to 
exist,  exclusively  of  any  intermixture  of  the  ingredient  of 
DEsmE. — ^It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  denominate  this  por- 
tion of  the  sensitive  nature  Desires,  as  we  called  the  oth- 
er Emotions ;  and  as  we  sometimes  speak  of  the  emotive 
senabilities,  so  we  might,  with  no  impropriety,  speak  of 
the  desirous  or  desiring  senabilities. 

^  302.  The  nature  of  desires  known  from  consciousness. 

As  DESIRES  occupy  SO  prominent  a  place  in  those  prin- 
aples  of  the  mind  which  we  now  proposa  to  give  some 
account  of,  it  is  jwoper  to  delay  here,  m  order  briefly  to 
attempt  scraie  ejqplanation  of  their  nature.  And,  in  do- 
ing this,  we  are  obKged,  in  the  first  place,  to  repeat  the 
remark  ali^dy  often  made,  that  we  must  turn  the  acte  of 
the  mind  inward  upon  itself,  smd  consult  the  intimations 
of  our  own  consciousness.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any 
definition  of  desire,  inasmuch  as  it  is  obviously  a  sirnple 
Rtate  of  the  mind,  could  possibly  throw  any  such  Ught 
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upon  it  as  to  preclude  the  necesaty  of  an  internal  refer- 
ence. It  is  the  light  of  the  mind,  if  we  will  but  turn  our 
eyes  to  behold  it,  and  that  alone,  which  can  truly  indicate 
what  may  be  called  the  essentiality  of  its  nature. — ^At 
the  same  time,  while  we  must  obviously  consult  conscious- 
ness for  a  knowledge  of  its  distinctive  character,  we  may 
probably  render  our  conceptions  of  it  more  distinct  and 
perfect,  by  considering  some  of  the  circumstances  or  inci- 
dents of  its  origin,  and  some  of  the  relationsnt  sustains. 

^  303.  Of  the  place  of  desires  in  relation  to  other  mental  states 

It  is  important  to  possess  a  well-settled  and  definite  idea 
of  the  place  of  Desires,  considered  in  relation  to  other 
mental  states ;  especially  as  a  thorough  understanding  of 
this  point  throws  light  upon  the  important  sulgect  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Will.— (1.)  And  the  first  remark  to  be 
made  here  is,  that  desires  never  follow,  in  direct  and  m- 
mediate  sequence,  to  intellections  or  the  cognitive  acts  of 
the  mind.  There  is  a  distinct  department  or  portion  of  the 
mind,  located,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  that  expres- 
sion, between  the  intellect  and  the  mental  states  under 
consideration.  It  requires  no  further  proof  than  the  simple 
statement  itself  when  we  say  that  we  never  desire  a  thing, 
amply  because  we  perceive  it  or  have  a  knowledge  of  it 
The  mere  perception  of  a  thing  is  of  itself  no  adequate 
reason  why  we  should  make  the  thmg  an  object  of  pur^ 
suit.  There  must  obviously  be  some  intermediate  state  of 
the  mind,  existing  as  the  proximate  and  causative  occa- 
sion of  desires,  viz.,  an.  emotion.  Accordingly,  the  pre- 
requisite condition  to  desire  is  some  antecedent  feeUng, 
generally  of  a  pleasurable  nature,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  desire,  and  the  perception  or  knowledge  of  the 
desired  object. 

(2.)  In  illustration  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  the  fact, 
that,  whenever  we  desire  the  presence  or  possessdcm  of  an 
object,  it  is  because  we  are  in  some  way  pleased  with  it 
Wlienever,  on  the  othar  hand,  we  desire  its  removal  firom 
our  presence,  it  is  because  we  are  in  some  way  displeas- 
ed with  it  And  these  expressions,  indicative  of  pleas- 
ure or  displeasure,  obviously  involve  the  existence  of 
that  distinct  state  of  the  mind  which  we  d^ominate  an 
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EMOTION ;  a  state  of  feeling  entirely  different  both  from  the 
perception  of  the  object  which  goes  before  sftch  emotion, 
and  the  desire  of  the  object  which  follows  after  it  Ac 
cordingly,  we  may  feel  at  Uberty  to  state,  in  general  terms, 
that  no  man  ever  desired  an  object,  or  could  by  any  pos- 
siMlity  desire  it,  in  regard  to  which  he  had  experienced 
no  emotion,  but  had  always  been  in  a  state  of  perfect  in* 
differency.  Such,  in  the  matter  imder  consideration,  is 
obviotisly  the  fixed  law  of  the  mind. 

^  304.  The  desires  chsracterized  by  companitiye  fixedness  and  perma- 
nency. * 

There  is  one  mark  or  trait  attending  the  feeUngs  un- 
der consideration  which  appears  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 
We  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  desires,  as  compared  with 
the  emotions,  appear  to  possess  a  greater  degree  of  fixed- 
ness  or  permanencjr.  It  is  well  Imown  that  our  emotions 
rapidly  go  and  come ;  inking  and  rising  on  the  mind^a 
surface  like  the  unfixed  waves  of  a  troubled  sea.  But 
the  deares,  which  are  subsequent  to  them  in  the  time  of 
their  origin,  and  may  be  regarded  as  produced  in,  and  as 
emerging  from,  the  troubled  waters  of  emotion,  evidently 
exhibit  less  faciUty  and  elasticity  of  movement  Having 
once  entered  thcdr  allotted  position,  although  they  are  not 
absolutely  immoveable,  they  occupy  it  with  so  much  perti- 
nacity as  to  render  it  proper  to  regard  this  as  one  of  their 
characteristics. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  great  effort  nfecessary  in  un- 
derstanding the  statement  which  has  been  made ;  and  no 
great  difficulty,  as  we  suppose,  in  recognising  and  sub- 
stantiating its  truth.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  or  of  the  unfortu- 
nate individual  who  is  unjustly  condemned  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  prison ;  and  they  will  assuredly  tell  you,  that 
the  desires  they  have  to  see  once  more  the  light  of  heav- 
en, their  native  land,  and  the  countenances  of  their  friends, 
sustains  itself  in  their  bosoms  with  a  pertinacity  which 
defies  all  change ;  and  that  they  might  as  well  rend  away 
ttie  fibres  of  the  heart  itself,  as  to  separate  from  it  a  feel- 
ing so  deeply  rooted.-»T-W6  give  this  as  an  illustration ;  but 
it  18  more  or  less  so  in  every  case  where  the  desires  have 
deddedly  fixed  themselves  upon  any  interesting  topic, 
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^  305.  Desires  always  imply  an  object  desired. 

An  additional  characteristic  of  Desires  is,  that  they  al- 
ways have  an  object,  ^nerally  a  distinct  and  well-defined 
one ;  and  cannot  possibly  exist  without  it  To  .speak  of 
a  desire,  without  involying  the  idea  of  an  object  deiared, 
would  be  an  anomaly  in  lan^a^e.  They  differ  in  this 
respect  firom  emotions ;  which,  suthough  they  have  their 
antecedent  causes  or  occasions,  do  not  possess,  in  thdr 
own  nature,  a  prospective  or  anticipative  bearing,  but 
terminate  in  themselves.  Desires,  on  the  contrary,  are 
always  pcnnting  onward  to  what  is  to  be  hereafter.  Anc 
'this  is  probably  one  reason  of  iheir  greater  degree  of  fix- 
edness or  permanency.  The  desires  lean  upcm  the  objects 
which  they  have  in  view,  as  a  aott  of  pillar  of  support; 
they  may  be  said,  with  strict  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
expres^on,  to  clin^  aroimd  it  as  the  vine  endrcles  and 
rests  itself  upon  me  elm ;  and,  of  course,  are  not  left 
loose  and  fluttenng,  which  is  substantially  the  case  with 
the  states  of  mind  which  immediately  precede  them,  at 
the  mercy  of  every  passing  wind. 

4  306.  The  fulfilment  of  desires  attended  with  enjoyment. 

As  a  general  thing,  it  may  be  said  of  the  emotions  that 
they  are  either  pleasant  or  painfiil,  althoiigh,  in  some  in^ 
stances,  even  of  those  feelmgs  it  mi^ht  not  be  easy  to 
predicate  distmctly  and  confidently  eithw  the  one  or  the 
other.  And  this  last  statement  is  true  particidarly  of  the 
desires ;  which,  although  Ihey  exist  distinctly  and  well- 
defined  in  the  view  of  me  mind^s  conscioi^ness,  and  con- 
stitute a  powerfid  motive  to  action,  can  hardly  be  said,  for 
ihe  time  being,  to  involve,  in  their  own  nature,  eithei 
pleasm'e  or  its  opposite.  At  any  rate,  we  find  it  difficult, 
in  ordinary  cases,  distinctly  to  detect  either  of  these  traita 

But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  still  another  char> 
acteristic  circumstance,  which  aids  in  distinguishing  them 
firom  other  mental  states.  It  is  this.  Every  desire,  when 
the  object  towards  which  it  is  directed  is  attained,  is  at- 
tended with  a  degree  of  pleasure.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
separable fix>m  the  nature  of  desire,  that  the  acquisition  of 
the  object  of  its  pursuit,  whether  that  object  be  good  Of 
evil,  will  be  followed  by  the  possessacm  of  some  enjoy- 
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meiit.     Sometimes  the  enjoyment  is  very  great,  at  othen 
less  ;  varying  generally  wifli.the  intensity  of  the  desire. 

^  307.  Of  variations  or  degrees  in  the  strength  of  the  desires. 

There  is  this  further  statement  to  be  made  in  ref^epoe 
to  the  Desires,  applicable,  however,  to  a  multitude  of 
other  j^tes  of  the  mmd,  that  they  exist  in  different  de- 
grees.    As  a  general  thing,  they  will  be  found  to  exist  in 
a  greater  or  less  de^ee,  in  accordance  with  the  grater 
or  less  vividness  and  strength  of  the  antecedent  emotions. . 
The  original  cause,  however,  of  these  variations,  making 
i^owance  for  some  occamonal  constitutional  differences, 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  intellect  or  understanding.   The 
more  lUstinctly  we  perceive  or  understand  a  thu^,  the 
more  distinct  and  vivid,  we  may  reasonably  expect,  will 
be  oiu-  emotions.    And  as  the  Desires  are  based  upon  the 
^QQotions  as  the  antecedent  occasion  or  ground  of  their 
^dstence,  they  may,  in  like  manner,  be  expected  to  ex- 
hibit, as  has  already  been  intimated,  a  vividness  and 
strength,  corresponding,  in  a  very  considerable  d^ee,  to 
tiiat  of  the  feelings  which  preceded  them. — ^It  will  be 
noticed,  that  we  do  not  speak  here  of  the  permanency  of 
desires,  which  is  a  very  different  thing,  but  simply  of  meir 
intensity  or  strength  for  the  time  being. 

^  308.  Tendenpy  to  excite  movement  an  attribute  of  desire. 

We  shaU  conclude  this  notice  of  the  nature  of  desire 
with  remarking  that  there  is  one  other  characteristic  at- 
tribute which  particularly  distinguishes  it,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly must  enter  as  an  element  into  ev^y  perfect 
delineation  of  it  Such  is  the  nature  of  desire,  that  it  is 
of  itself,  in  virtue  of  its  own  essence,  a  prompting,  exci- 
ting, or,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  would  term  it,  a  motive  state  of 
the  mind,  hi  other  words,  its  very  existence  involves  the 
probaUhty  of  action ;  it  sets  the  mind  upon  the  alert ;  it 
arouses  the  faculties,  both  mental  and  bodily,  and  places 
them  in  the  attitude  of 'movement — ^It  is  true  that  the 
desire  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  always  result  in  action. 
Before  action  can  be  consummated,  another  pdNver,  still 
more  remote  in  the  interior  structure  of  the  mind,  must  be 
«>nsult«d,  that  of  the  Will  If  the  Will  decidedly  oppo- 
Eb 
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ses  the  denrc,  its  tendency  is,  of  course,  frustrated  in  the 
object  aimed  at ;  but  the  tendency  itself,  although  disap^ 
pointed  of  its  object,  still  remmns.  It  is  there,  and  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  there,  while  the  desire  exists. 

This  important  tendency  does  not  exist,  as  a  general 
thinj?,  in  other  departments  of  the  mind.  It  does  not  ex- 
ist, for  instance,  in  the  cognitive  or  intellective  part  of  the 
mind,  in  itself  considered.  K  the  intellect  ware  insulated 
from  the  nature  which  is  back  of  it,  man  would  be  a  hemg 
of  speculation  merely,  not  of  action.  Nor  does  it  exist  in 
the  emotions.  If  man  were  formed  with  the  anotive  sen- 
nbiUties  only,  without  the  accompaniment  of  those  ulterior 
sensibiUties  vt^iich  are  built  upon  them,  he  would  be  as 
unmoved  and  inoperative  as  if  he  were  constituted  with 
the  single  attribute  of  perceptivity.  He  would  be  like  a 
ship  anchored  in  the  centre  of  ihe  ocean,  agitated  and 
thrown  up  and  down  on  the  rising  and  falling  billows, 
but  wholly  incapable  of  any  movement  in  latitude  or 
longitude.  The  tendency  to  excite  movement,  as  an  in- 
herent or  essential  characteristic,  exists  in  the  desires,  and 
nowhere  else,  except  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
moral  sensibiUties,  viz.,  the  feelings  of  moral  obligation. 
The  tendency  in  question  belongs  to  these  two  mental 
states  ahke. — ^It  is  the  office  of  the  Will,  as  a  separate 
and  relatively  a  higher  part  of  our  nature,  to  act  in  refer- 
ence to  this  tendency,  either  in  checking  or  aiding,  in 
annulling  or  consummating  it 

^  309.  Classification  of  this  part  of  the  sensibilities. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  consider  the  Desires  in  then 
simplest  form  only,  we  might  perhaps  feel  at  liberty  tc 
dismiss  the  subject  with  what  ha$  already  been  said.  But 
the  circumstance  that  they  are  subject  to  various  mqdifi* 
cations  and  combinations  sets  us  upon  a  new  field  of  in- 
quiry of  great  extent  and  interest  The  Desires  are  some- 
times modified  by  being  directed  to  particular  ends.  In 
other  words,  they  are  constituted  with  specific  tendendes, 
fifom  which  they  seldom  vary.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Instincts*  properly  so  called ;  and  probably  not  less  so,  in 
their  original  and  unperverted  action,  with  the  Appetites. 
In  tegaxd  to  the  Affections,  a  distinct  class  erf  the  active  or 
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sensitive  principles  which  come  under  this  general  head, 
it  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  be  the  fact,  that  the 
DESIRES  exist  in  a  close  and  inseparable  combination  with 
certain  emotions,  and  are  thus  made  to  assume  an  aspect 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Accordingly, 
we  have  a  basis,  an  ample  and  disidnctly  defined  one,  for 
a  subordinate  classification.  And  it  is  to  the  examination 
of  the  Desires,  as  they  exist  in  this  classification,  that  we 
now  proceed ;  beginning  with  those  which,  in  the  grada- 
tions of  regard  we  are  naturally  led  to  bestow  upon  them, 
are  generally  adjudged  as  lowest  in  point  of  rank,  and 
proceeding  upward  to  those  which  are  higher.  *  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan,  they  will  present  themselves  to 
notice,  and  be  made  the  subject  of  distinct  consideration, 
in  the  order  of  the  Instincts,  the  Appetites,  the  Propensi- 
ties, and  the  Affections. 

^  310.  The  principles,  based  upon  desire,  susceptible  of  a  twofold 
operation. 

*  There  is  one  important  remark  which  is  appUcable  to 
all  the  principles,  with  the  exception  of  the  Instincts, 
which  now  present  themselves  for  examination.  It  is, 
that,  with  the  exception  just  mentioned,  they  all  have  a 
twofold  action,  instinctive  and  voluntary.  This  state- 
ment, of  course,  will  not  apply  to  the  pure  instincts;  for 
the  very  idea  of  their  being  instincts,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  seems  to  imply  an  absolute  exclusion  of  their 
being  voluntary.  But  as  we  advance  firom  the  Instincts 
to  the  Appetites,  and  still  upward  to  the  Propensities  and 
Affections,  we  find  each  and  all  of  these  important  prin- 
ciples susceptible  of  being  contemplated  in  this  twofold 
aspect  Each,  under  circumstances  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  preclude  inquiry  and  reflection,  is  susceptible  of  an  in- 
gtinctive  action;  and  each,  under  other  circumstances 
more  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  reasoning,  is  suscepti- 
ble of  a  deliberate  or  voluntary  action. — ^TEs  remark  is 
important  in  our  estimate  of  these  principles,  consi/lered 
m  a  moral  point  of  view* 
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CHAPTER  n. 

INSTINCTS. 

^311.  Of  iDatincts  in  man  at  compared  with  those  of  inferior  ammalA. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  that  part  of  our  sensitiTe 
constitution  which  is  comprehended  under  the  genexat 
name  of  Desires,  we  naturally  be^  with  instincts^  which 
are  nothing  more  than  desires,  existing  under  a  particular 
and  definite  modification. — It  is  generally  conceded,  that 
there  are  in  our  nature  some  strong  and  invariable  tenr 
dencies  to  do  certain  things,  without  previous  forethought 
and  deliberation,  which  bear  that  name.  The  actions  of 
men  are  not  always  governed  by  feelings  founded  on  rea^ 
soning,  but  are  sometimes  prompted  by  quick  and  decisive 
impufies,  which  set  themselves  in  array  before  reason  has 
time  to  operate.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  these 
mental  tendencies  or  desires  are  termed  instinctive ;  a 
word  which  implies,  in  its  original  meaning,  a  movement 
or  action,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  without  reflection 
and  foresight 

Althou^  such  instinctive  tendencies  are  undoubtedly 
found  in  men,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  less  fre- 
quent, and,  in  general,  less  effective,  than  in  the  lower 
animals.  And,  in  truth,  it  could  not  be"  expected  to  be 
otherwise,  when  we  remember  that  the  brute  creation  are 
wholly  destitute  of  the  powers  of  abstraction  and  of  rea- 
soning, or,  at  most,  possess  them  only  in  a  small  degree. 
The  provident  oversight  of  the  Supreme  Being,  without 
whose  notice  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground,  has  met 
this  deficiency  by  endowing  them  with  ir^tincts  the  most 
various  in  kind,  and  strikingly  adapted  to  the  exigences 
of  their  situation.  We  find  the  proofs  of  this  remark  in 
the  nests  of  birds,  in  the  ball  of  the  silkworm,  in  the 
house  of  the  beaver,  in  the  return  and  flight  of  birds  at 
their  appointed  seasons,  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  in- 
stances. 

^312.  Illustrations  of  the  instincts  of  brute  animals. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  means  of  various  interesting  facts, 
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to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  instinctiTe  prhiciple. — The 
philosopher  Galen  once  took  a  kid  from  its  dead  mothcf 
by  dissection,  and,  before  it  had  tasted  any  food,  broughl 
it  into  a  certain  room,  having  many  vessels  full,  some  of 
wine,  some  of  oil,  some  of  honey,  some  of  milk,  or  some 
other  liquor,  and  many  others  filled  with  different  sorts  of 
grain  and  fruit,  and  there  laid  it  After  a  little  time  the 
embryon  had  acquired  strength  enough  to  get  up  on  its 
feet ;  and  it  was  with  sentiments  of  strong  admiration 
fliat  the  spectators  saw  it  advance  towards  the  liquors, 
fruit,  and  grain,  which  were  placed  romid  the  room,  and^ 
having  smelt  all  of  them,  at  last  sup  the  milk  alcme. 
About  two  months  afterward,  the  tender  sprouts  of 
plants  and  shrubs  were  brought  to  it,  and,  after  smelling 
all  of  them  and  tasting  some,  it  began  to  eat  of  such  as 
are  the  usual  food  of  goats. 

The  cells  construct^  by  the  imited  ^orts  of  a  hive  of 
bees  have  often  been  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  nature 
of  instincts. — ^  It  is  a  curious  mathematical  prob.em," 
says  Dr.  Reid,  ^  at  what  precise  an^le  the  th^ee  planes 
which  compose  the  bottom  of  a  cdl  in  a  honey-comb 
ought  to  mieet,  in  order  to  make  the  greatest  saving  or  the 
least  expense  of  material  and  labour.  This  is  one  of  those 
problems  belonging  to  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics, 
which  are  callei  problems  of  maxima  and  minima.  It 
has  been  resolved  by  some  mathematicians,  particularly 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Maclaurin,  by  a  fluxionary  calcula- 
tion, which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  •  He  has  determined  precisely 
the  angle  required ;  and  he  found,  by  the  most  exact  men- 
suration the  subject  could  admit,  that  it  is  the  very  anffle 
in  which  the  three  planes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a 
homej'-cornb  do  actually  meet 

"  Shall  we  ask  here,  who  taught  the  bee  the  properties 
of  solids,  and.to  resolve  problems  of  maxima  and  mini 
ma  ?  We  need  not  say  that  bees  know  none  of  these 
things.  They  work  most  geometrically,  without  any 
knowledge  of  geometry ;  somewhat  like  a  clald,  who, 
by  turning  the  handle  of  an  organ,  makes  good  music 
without  any  knowledge  of  music.  The  art  is  not  in  the 
child,  but  in  him  who  made  the  organ.  In  like  manner, 
£e2 
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wheQ  a  bee  makes  its  comb-so  geometrically,  the  geome- 
try is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  that  great  Geometrician  who 
made  the  bee,  and  made  all  things  in  number^  weigl^ 
and  measure.'' 

^  313.  Instances  of  instincts  in  the  human  mind. 

But  it  is  not  our  de^^  to  enter  particularly  into  the 
subject  of  the  instincts  of  animals  in  this  place,  although 
this  topic  is  undoubtedly  one  of  exceeding  interest  both 
to  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian.  Suoi  inquiries  are 
too  diverse  and  remote  from  our  main  object,  which  has 
particular,  if  not  exclurive,  refer«ice  to  tiie  economy  of 
human  nature.  There  are  certain  instinctive  tendencies 
in  man,  as  well  as  in  the  inferior  animals ;  but  they  are 
few  in  number;  and,  compared  with  the  other  parts  of 
his  nature,  are  of  subordinate  importance.  Some  of  them 
will  now  be  referred  to. 

(I.)  The  action  of  respiration  is  thought,  by  some  wn 
ters,  to  unply  the  existence  of  an  instinct  *  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  infant  at  its  birth  has  learned  the  impor* 
tance  of  this  act  by  reasoning  upon  it ;  and  he  is  as  ig- 
norant of  the  internal  machmery  which  is  put  in  opera- 
tion, as  he  is  of  its  important  uses.  And  yet  he  puts  the 
whole  machinery  into  action  at  the  very  moment  of  com- 
ing into  existence,  and  with  such  regularity  and  success 
that  we  cannot  well  account  for  it,  except  on  the  ground 
of  an  instinctive  impulse. 

(DL)  "  By  the  same  kind  of  principle,'*  says  Dr.  Reid, 
^.Essays  on  the  Active  Powexs,  iii.,  chapter  ii.,)  "  a  new- 
bom  child,  when  the  stomach  is  emptied,  and  nature  has 
brought  milk  into  the  mother's  breast,  sucks  and  swallows 
its  food  as  perfectly  as  if  it  knew  the  principles  of  that 
operation,  and  had  got  the  habit  of  working  acc(»rding 
to  them. 

"  Sucking  and  swallowing  are  very  comrfex  operations. 
Anatomists  describe  about  thirty  pairs  of  muscles  that 
must  be  employed  in  every  draught  Of  those  muscles, 
every  one  must  be  served  by  its  proper  nerve,  and  can 
make  no  exertion  but  by  some  influence  commimicated 
by  the  nerve.  The  exertion  of  all  those  muscles  and 
nerves  is  not  simultaneous.      They' must  succeed  each 
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other  in  a  ceftain  order,  and  their  order  is  no  less  necessa- 
ly  than  the  exertion  itself. — ^This  regular  train  of  opera- 
tions is  carried  on,  according  to  the  nicest  rules  of  art, 
by  the  in&nt,  "who  has  neither  art,  nor  science,  nor  ex- 
perience, nor  habit 

**  That  the  infant  feels  the  uneasy  sensation  of  hunger, 
1  admit;  and  that  it  sucks  no  longer  than  till. this  sensa- 
tion be  removed.  But  who  informed  it  that  this  uneasy 
sensation  might  be  removed,  or  by  what  means?  That 
it  knows  nothing  of  this  is  evident,  for  it  will  as  readily 
suck  a  finger,  or  a  bit  of  stick,  as  the  nipple.'' 

(in.)  The  eflforts  which  men  make  for  self-preserva- 
tion appear  to  be  in  part  of  an  instinctive  kind.  If  a 
man  is  in  danger  of  faUin^  from  unexpectedly  losing  his 
balance,  we  say  with  much  propriety  that  the  instantane- 
ous effort  he  makes  to  recover  his  position  is  instinctive. 
If  a  person  is  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  plunged  into  a 
river,  the  first  convulsive  struggle  which  he  maies  for  his 
safety  seems  to  be  of  the  same  kind.  His  reasoning 
powers  may  soon  come  to  his  aid,  and  direct  his  further 
measures  for  his  preservation ;  but  his  first  efforts  are  evi- 
dently made  on  another  principle.  When  a  violent  blow 
is  aimed  at  one,  he  instinctively  shrinks  back,  although 
he-knew  beforehand  it  would  be  aimed  in  sport,  and  al- 
though his  reason  told  him  there  was  no  danger. 

^  314.  Further  instances  of  instincts  in  men. 

(IV.)  There  is  also  a  species  of  resentment  which  may 
properly  be  called  instinctive.  Deliberate  resentment  im- 
plies the  exercise  of  reason,  and  is  excited  only  by  inten- 
tional injury.  Instinctive  resentment,  on  the  other  hand, 
operates  whether  the  injury  be  intentional  or  not,  and  ^ 
precisely  as  it  does  in  the  lower  animals. 

When  we  experience  pain  which  is  caused  by  some  ex- 
ternal object,  this  feeling  arises  in  the  mind  with  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  of  power,  and  prompts  us  to  retaUate  on 
(he  cause  of  it.  A  child,  for  instance,  stumbles  over  a 
stone  or  stick  of  wood  and  hurts  himself,  and,  under  the 
impulse  of  instinctive  resentment,  violently  beats  the  un- 
conscious cause  of  its  suffernig.  Savages,  when  they  have 
been  struck  by  an  arrow  in  battle,  have  been  known  to  tear 
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it  from  the  wound,  break,  and  bite  it  with  tbor  teeth,  and 
dadi  it  on  the  ground,  as  if  the  original  desim  and  im- 
petus of  destruction  were  in  the  arrow  itseUl^ — Similar 
views  will  apply,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  manj 
other  active  principles. 

(V.)  There  is  undoubtedlv  danger  of  carrying  the 
doctrine  of  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  the  human  mind 
too  far;  but  we  may  consider  ourselves  safe  in  adding  to 
those  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  power  of  interpret- 
ing natural  agns.  Whenever  we  see  the  outward  signs 
of  rage,  pity,  grief,  joy,  or  hatred,  we  are  able  imm^- 
ately  to  mterpret  them.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that 
childr^i,  at  a  very  ^ly  period,  read  and  decipher,  in 
the  looks  and  gestures  of  their  parents,  the  emotions  and 
passions,  whether  of  a  good  or  evil  kind,  with  which  they 
are  agitated. 

i  315.  Of  the  final  cause  or  use  of  instincts. 

Although  the  instincts,  as  a  general  statement,  com* 
mend  themselves  less  decisively  to  our  regard  and^dmi* 
ration  than  some  other  portions  of  the  mind,  they  still 
have  their  important  uses.  It  seems,  in  particular,  to  be 
the  design  of  the  instinctive  part  of  our  nature  to  aid  and 
protect  us  in  those  cases  where  reason  cannot  come  sea- 
sonably to  our  aid.  According  as  the  reasoning  powers 
acquire  strength,  and  prepare  memselves  more  and  more 
for  the  various  emergencies  to  which  we  are  exposed,  the 
necessity  of  instinctive  aids  is  proportionally  diminished. 
But  there  are  some  cases  wludi  the  reasoning  power  can 
never  reach ;  and,  consequentiy,  our  whole  protection  is  in 
instinct. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  are  a  necessary  part 
of  our  constitution ;  that  they  help  to  complete  the  men- 
tal system ;  and  although  of  subordinate  power  and  value 
in  man,  compared  wim  the  inferior  animals,  they  still 
have  their  worth.  As  the  reasoning  power  predominates 
in  man,  so  instincts  predominate  in  the  lower  animals; 
and  as  we  do  not  expecit  to  find  the  glory  of  reasoning 
in  brutes,  so  we  should  not  expect  to  discover  the  full  ex- 
cellence of  instinctive  powers  in  men ;  but  should  rathei 
look  for  them  in  the  insect  and  th^  worm,  in  the  beasts  ol 
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Ifhe  field,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  dwelJing  in  them  as  a  part  of  theur  nature,  and  bless- 
ing while  they  control  and  guide  them. 


CHAPTER  m. 

APPETITES. 
^  916.  Of  the  general  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  appetites. 

Undee  the  g^ieral  head  of  Desires,  the  subject  of  ap- 
petites seems  next  to  propose  itself  for  consideration. 
But  as  it  is  one  of  limited  extent,  and  of  subordinate  im- 
portance in  a  metaphysical  point  of  view,  only  a  few  re- 
marks will  be  necessary.  The  arrangement,  wnich  brings 
the  subject  forward  for  discussion  under  the  head  of  De- 
ares,  will  recommend  itself  on  a  very  little  attention. 
The  prominent  appetites  are  those  of  hunger  and  thirst  ; 
but  llie  appetite  of  hunger  is  nothing  more  than  the  desire 
for  food ;  the  appetite  for  thirst  is  a  desire  for  drink. 

Nevertheless,  tiiey  appear  to  be  sufficiratly  disting^uish- 
ed  firom  the  other  desires.  They  are  not  like  the  instincts, 
always  gratified  in  a  certain  fixed  and  particular  manner ; 
nor  are  they  like  them  in  being  wholly  independent  of 
the  reasoning  power.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  re- 
strained and  regulated  in  scMne  degree;  and  when  it  is 
otherwise,  their  demands  may  be  qmeted  in  various  ways. 

But  without  dwelling  upjon  such  considerations,  me 
statement  has  been  made  with  much  appearance  of  rea- 
son, that  they  are  characterized  by  these  three  things.-- 
(1.)  They  take  their  rise  from  the  body,  and  are  common 
to  men  with  the  brutes.— (2.^  Tfiey  are  not  constant  in 
tfieir  operation,  but  occasional. — (3.)  They  are  accompa- 
med  with  an  uneasy  sensation. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  feeling  of  imeasiness 
now  referred  to  appears  always  to  precede  the  deare  oi 
appetite,  and  to  be  essential  to  it 

^3l7.  The  appetites  necessary  to  our  preservation,  and  not  originally 
of  a  selfish  character. 

Although  our  appetites  do  not  present  much  of  inte^ 
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est,  considered  as  parts  of  our  mental  economy,  they  hav# 
their  important  uses,  in  connexion  with  the  laws  and  re- 
quirements of  our  physical  nature. — ^  The  appetites  of 
hunger  and  thirst,"  says  Stewart,  "  were  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  the  inoividual ;  and  without  them  reason 
would  have  been  insuflBcient  for  this  important  purpose. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  appetite  of  hunger  had 
been  no  part  of  our  constitution,  reason  and  experience 
might  have  satisfied  us  of  the  necessity  of  food  to  our 
preservation ;  but  how  should  we  have  been  able,  with- 
out an  implanted  prmciple,  to  ascertain,  according  to  the 
varying  state  of  our  animal  economy,  the  proper  seasons 
for  eating,  or  the  quantity  of  food  that  is  salutary  to  the 
body  ?  liie  lower  animals  not  only  receive  this  informa- 
tion from  nature,  but  are,  moreover,  directed  l^  instinct 
to  the  particular  sort  of  food  that  it  is  proper  for  them 
to  use  in  health  and  in  sickness.  The  senses  of  taste  and 
smell,  in  the  savage  state  of  our  species,  are  subsarient, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  same  purpose. 

"  Our  appetites  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  sdfshj 
for  they  are  directed  to  their  respective  objects  as  ultimate 
ends,  and  they  must  all  have  operated,  in  the  first  install^, 
prior  to  any  experience  of  the  pleasure  arising  firom  fhdr 
gratification.*  After  this  experience,  indeed,  the  desire 
of  enjoyment  vrill  naturally  come  to  be  combined  with  the 
appetite ;  and  it  may  sometimes  lead  us  to  stimulate  or 
provoke  the  appetite  with  a  view  to  the  pleasure  which 
IS  to  result  firom  induing  it  Imagination,  too,  and  the 
association  of  ideas,  together  with  tiie  social  jLflFections, 
and  sometimes  the  moral  faculty,  lend  their  aid,  and  all 
conspire  together  in  forming  a  complex  passion,  in  which 
the  animal  appetite  is  oply  one  ingnedient  In  proportion 
as  this  passion  is  Ratified,  its  influence  over  the  conduct 
becomes  the  more  irresistible,  (for  all  the  active  determi- 
nations of  our  nature  are  strengthened  by  habit,)  till  at 
last  we  struggle  in  vain  against  its  tyranny.  A  man  so 
enslaved  by  his  animal  appetites  exhibits  humanity  m  one 
of  its  most  miserable  and  contemptible  forms."* 

^  318.  Of  the  prevalence  and  origin  of  appetites  for  intozicaUng  drags. 

There  are  not  only  natural  appetites,  but  aiiificial  or 

♦  8tcwart»8  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  and  Active  Powers,  bk  i.,  eh.  i 
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acquired  ones.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  persons 
who  have  formed  an  appetite  for  ardent  spirits,  for  to- 
bacco, for  opium,  and  intoxicatinp*  drugs  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  appetite  for 
mebriating  Kquors,  in  particular,  is  very  prevalent,  espe- 
cially among  Savage  tribes. — ^And  it  may  be  proper  briefly 
to  explain  the  origin  of  sudi  appetites. 

Such  drugs  and  liquors  as  have  been  referred  to  have 
the  power  of  stimulating  the  nervous  system,  and  by 
means  of  this  excitement  Siey  cause  a  degree  of  pleasure. 
This  pleasurable  excitement  is  soon  followed  by  a  corre* 
spondlng  degree  of  languor  and  depression,  to  obtain  re- 
Hef  firom  which  resort  is  again  had  to  the  intoxicating 
draught  or  drug.  This  results  not  only  in  a  restoration, 
but  an  exhilaration  of  spirits ;  which  is  again  followed  by 
depression  and  distress.  And  thus  resort  is  had,  time  after 
time,  to  the  strong  drink,  the  tobacco,  the  opium,  or  what- 
ever it  is  which  mtoxicates,  until  an  appetite  is  formed 
so  strong  as  to  subdue,  lead  captive,  and  brutalize  the 
subject  of  it  So  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  forming 
of  such  a  habit,  after  the  first  erroneous  step  has  been 
taken,,  is  quietly  to  endure  the  subsequent  unhappiness 
attendant  on  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  intoxication, 
till  the  system  has  time  to  recover  itself,  and*to  throw  off 
its  wretchedness  by  its  own  efforts. 

^  319.  Of  the  twofold  operation  and  the  morality  of  the  appetites. 

In  accordance  with  the  remarks  in  the  last  section  m 
the  chapter  on  the  Nature  of  desires,  we  may  add  here 
the  general  statement,  that  the  operation  of  all  the  Appe- 
tites, of  whatever  kind,  is  twofold,  instinctive  and  vol- 
untary. So  far  as  tjiey  are  directed  to  their  objects  as 
ultimate  ends,  without  taking  into  consideration-anything 
elsej  their  operation  is  obviously  analogous  to  that  of  the 
pure  instincts.  But  after  the  first  instance  of  their  grati- 
fication, they  may  be  instigated  to  subsequent  action,  not 
80  much  by  a  view  of  the  ultimate  object  as  of  the  pleas- 
ure accessory  to  its  acquisition.  Ana  thus  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  their  action,  in  view  of  the  enjoyment  before 
(hem,  is  turbulent  and  violent.  Nevertheless,  we  may 
avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  other  principles  of  the  mmcl 
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to  sabject  them  to  a  desree  of  restramt,  to  r^ulate^  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  to  cmdvate  them.  And,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  done,  they  are  obviously  susceptible  of  what  may 
be'called  a  voluntaby  action. 

And  here  is  the  basi$  of  the  morality  of  the  appetites. 
So  far  as  they  are  susceptible  of  a  merely^  instinctive  ac- 
tion, they  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  moral  charactar, 
either  good  or  bad.  They  are  greatly  useful  in  their 
flsLce ;  but,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  are  to  be  r^arded 
simply  as  innocent  It  is  only  so  far  as  they  are  volun- 
taiT,  so  fer  as  they  can  be  reached  and  controlled  by  the 
will,  that  they  can,  by  any  posalnlity,  be  morally  good 
or  evil,  virtuous  or  vicious.  So  that  virtue  and  vice,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  appetites,  is  located,  not  in  the 
appetites  themselves  in  their  intrinsic  nature,  but  in  their 
exi&rcises ;  and  in  those  exercises  only  which  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  influence  of  the  wilL 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PROPENSITIES. 
4  820.  General  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  propensities. 

As  we  advance  further  in  the'examination  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  natural  or  pathematic  sensilnlities,  we  meet 
with  certain  forms  of  Desire  which  are  different  from  any 
we  have  hitherto  attended  to,  and  which  accordingly  re> 
quire  a  distinct  consideration.  There  is  certainly  no  dan* 
ger  of  their  being  confounded  with  the  Instincts,  inas- 
much as  they  do  not  exhibit  that  fixedness  and  inflexible- 
ness  of  action  which  is  usually  characteristic  of  those 
states  of  mindl  They  difier  firom  the  Appetites  also, 
first,  because  they  are  much  less  d^ndent  for  their  ex- 
istence and  exerdse  upcm  the  condition  of  the  body; 
and,  secondly,  because,  in  that  comparative  estimation 
which  is  naturally  attached  to  the  different  active  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  they  confessedly  hold  a  higher  ran£l 
At  the  5ame  time  ttgr  evidently,  in  the  graduation  of  our 
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rejpffd,  fUl  beiow.  the  ASec^onSf  beddes  bdng  dishn- 
f^mshed  fitwa  them  in  some  other  respects.  Hence  we 
may,  with  entire  prc^riety,  not  only  assign  them  a  separ- 
ate and  distinct  portion,  but  shall  £nd  a  convenience  in 
designating  them  by  a  distinctive  name. — ^Among  the 
Propensities  (for  tliis  is  the  name  which  we  propose  to  at- 
tach to  them)  may  be  mentioned  ybe  principle  of  self 
preservation,  or  the  desire  of  continued  existence  |  curiosi- 
ty, or  the  desire  of  knowledge ;  sociaJity,  or  ihe  desire  of 
«>cie1y ;  self-love,  or  the  desire  of  happiness ;  the  desire  of 
esteem,  the  propensity  te  imitate,  and  some  others^ 

Although  we  have  briefly  indicated  some  of  tne  cir- 
cumstances which  separate  tibie  Propensities  ^om  the  oth- 
er leadmg  principles  coming  under  this  general  head,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  We  have  not  attempted  to  give  a 
statement  of  what  they  aip  in  themselves.  It  is  true,  they 
are  all  based  upon(clesire,  and  they  all  have  some  object* 
But  whatever  is  intnnac  or  specifically  characteristic  in 
their  nature  will  be  best  learned  from  the  considerations 
that  will  necessarily  arise,  as  they  pass  successively  under 
review, 

^  321.  Principle  of  self-pr^senration)  or  the  desire  of  continued  existence. 

The  first  of  those  original  desires  which  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  notice  may  be  denominated  the  principle  of  self- 
FRESEEVATioN,  Or  liie  dcsirc  of  a  continuance  of  existence. 
—The  proof  of  the  eadstence  of  such  a  desire  is  not  only 
abundant  in  what  we  see  around  us,  but  is  so  intimate 
also  to  our  own  consciousness,  that  it  can  hardly  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  details..  "  All  that  a  man  hatiii  will 
fee  pve  for  his  Ufe,"  was  a  sort  of  moral  axiom  in  the 
earnest  antiquity;  and  it  stands  as  little, in  need  of  the 
verifi^jation  of  {nroof  now  as  it  did  then.  .  It  is  true  that 
the  principle  qiay,  in  its  practical  operation,  be  over- 
come hy  tne  asc^ant  influence  of  other  principles,  by 
the  mere  desnre  of  esteem,  by  the  love  of  coiuitry,  or  by 
the  sentiments  of  duty)  but,  although  annulled  in  its  re- 
sults, it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  extmct  in  its  nature. ,  It 
still  lingers,  unextingui^ed  and  unextinginshaUei  in  tihe 
foundations  and  depths  of  the  mind.^  Even  in  cases  of 
suicide,  the  desire  of  the  extinction  of  life  which  is  sup* 
Ff 
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posed  to  exist  is  not  atiooliite  bat  rdalhre;  the  seKonir 
derer  would  still  duig  to  existence  if  it  could  be  posBess 
ed  separate  from  the  evils  which  attend  it ;  it  is  not  life 
in  itsdfconsideredy  which  he  hates,  but  the  variety  of  un* 
pleasant  circumstances,  eitiier  actual  or  imagined,  which 
are  connected  with  it 

4  9X%.  Of  tbe  twofold  actton  of  the  principle  of  telf-preservaiiou. 

The  principle  of  self-preservation,  or  deare  of  tbe  oon* 
tinuance  of  eidstence,  as  well  as  the  appetites,  has  a  two* 
fold  operation,  viz.,^iNSTiNCTiVE  and  vch.untaby.'^  These 
two  aspects  or  methods  pf  its  operation  are  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  instinctive  operation 
takes  place  when  life  is  threatened  or  endangered  on  some 
sudden  and  imexpected  ^nergendea  When  a  p^scm  is 
m  danger  of  falling,  he  instinctivdy  puts  forth  his  hand  to 
sustain  himself;  when  a  blow  is  suddenly  aimed  at  him, 
he  instinctively  makes  an  effort  to  ward  it  oS;  and  the 
operation  of  tikis  instinctive  form  of  the  desire  is  exceed- 
ingly rapid  as  well  as  effective.  This  instinctive  action 
is  highly  important  in  all  cases  where  an  effort  for  self- 
presmation,  based  upon  inquiry  and  reasoning,  would 
come  too  late. — ^When  the  exercise  of  the  desire  imder 
consideration  exists  in  connexion  with  inquiry  and  reascm- 
in^,  and,  .of  course,  is  ultimately  based  iqxm  decisions 
ofthe  will,  it  is  said  to  be  voluntaey.  It  is  under  the  sug- 
gestions of  this  form  of  tiie  prindple  in  question  that  we 
are  led  to  make  all  those  prospective  calculatioia  and  ef- 
forts which  have  particular  reference  to  the  continuance 
and  protection  of  life.  In  eHher  point  of  view,  whether 
considered  as  instinctive  or  voluntary,  it  is  a  prindide  ev- 
identiy  adapted  with  mreat  wisdom  to  man's  situation  and 
wants.  It  IS  practicaSy  a  powerfid  motive  to  action ;  and 
in  its  voluntary  exercise  is  alwajrs  morally  good,  so  far  as 
it  exists  in  entire  conformity  with  the  requisiticms  of  an 
unperverted  conscience. 

^  323.  Of  coriotity,  or  thjD  desire  of  knowledge. 

Another  of  the  leading  Propensive  principles  is  curi- 
osmr,  or  the  deare  of  knowledge ;  in  respect  to  which  it 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt,  that.it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
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of  the  implanted  and  oii^al  characteristics  of  oui 
mental  cohstitiitioii.  Although  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  tins  principle  exists  in  Tery  various  degrees,  from  the 
iireakest  form  of  life  imd  actm^  to  akooet  inepres^ble 
strength,  yet  a  person  utterly  -without  curiosity  would  be 
deemed  ahnost  as  strange  and  anomabus  as  a  person 
without  sensation*  /if  curiosity  be  not  natund  to  man, 
then  it  follows  that  the  human  mind  is  naturally  indiffer- 
ent to  the  olgects  that  are  presctiied  to  it,  and  to  the  dis* 
covery  o£  truth :  and  that  its  progress  in  knowledge  is 
naturally  unattended  with  satisfacScm ;  a  state  of  things 
whic^  could  not  be  expected,  and  is  not  warranted  \^ 
facts,  j  (Xi  the  contrary,  we  see  the  operatkm  of  this 
principle  ererywhere.  When  anything  unexpected  and 
strange  takes  place,  the  attention  of  all  porsonis  is  imme- 
diatefy  direct  towards  it ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer^ 
enee,  W  all  are  anxious  to  ascarlain  the  cause. 

Tha«  is  at  least  one  class  of  writers  whose  prospect 
of  h&ng  read  dqiaid  in  a  great  measure  on  ttie  work- 
ings of  this  principle ;( we  refer  to  novelists  and  writers 
of  KMnance.)  However  commonplaee  may  be  their  cojh 
cq^ytions,  and  however  umsAere^ing  their  style,  if  thev 
lay  the  plan  <rfth^  novel  or  romance  with  so  much  skin 
as  strongly  to  excite  the  curiosity,  they  can  ccmimand 
readers.  And  this,  undoubtedly,  is  the  whole  secret  of 
success  in  a  multitude  of  cases. 

^  324.  Further  iUuttrations  of  the  principle  of  coriositj. 

In  further  proof  of  flie  existence  of  this  propensity  a» 
a  natural  or  implanted  one,  it  may  be  proper  to  ref^  to 
the  whole  class  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  to  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  who  are  blind  as  well  as  deaf  and 
dumb.  These  persons  almost  uniformljr  give  the  most 
striking  iniKcations  of  a  desire  to  learn ;  it  seems  to  glow 
is  their  countenance,  to  inspire  th«r  ge8tifires,and.to  ui^e 
diem  on  with  a  sort  of  violence  in  thrir  ia^paries.  y  Cc^ 
tainly,  if  the  prindple  of  curioaty  vlr«re  not  inqplanted, 
and  did  not  exist  in  great  straagfli,  they  wodd  be  entire- 
ly overcome  by  the  multitude  of  disoimragtiments  with 
which  they  are  encompassed. 

Take,  as  an  illustmtiiHi,  the  case  of  Janes  Mitchell,  of 
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whom  Mr.  Stewart  has  given  a  mmnte  and  interesting  as- 
count  AJUiowh  this  lufortimate  b(qr  was  affiot^ 
the  threefold  oepriration  of  beii^  deaf,  sightless,  vad 
without  the  use  of  speedb,  he  embited  a  considerable 
degree  of  mental aetivitjr*  Theprincipieof  Curiosityyin 
Jmrticular,  exited  in  gieatstreoj^  lie  showed  a  stroiig 
-desire  to  examine,  vaSi  to  obtam  a  knowledge  of  all  ob- 
jects that  came  within  his  readi.  We  find  bun  exploiisj; 
the  ground  indi  by  inefa ;  we  see  him  creeping  on  his 
hands  andv  knees  on  bridges  and  the  tops  of  houses ;  ex> 
HT«intng  not  Only  men,  but  dogs,  horses,  carriages,  for- 
future,  and  musical  instrum^ts ;  standing  by  die  ode  of 
shoemakers,  tailors,  and  bricklayers,  and  mt^idy  curious 
to  know  ^  mode  and  the  resuR  df  thenr  labours. 

But  it  is  mmecessaiy  to  dwdl  upon  these  g^ieral  con- 
tiderations,  or  to  refer  to  extraordinary  insUmces,  yriata 
we  constant^  witness  in  all  in&nts  and  (Mdren  tiie  most 
aaqde  pxx>ft  that  the  principle  of  curioaty  is  deeply  im- 
l^anted  in  the  iKonan  mind.  It  seems  to  be  their  Ji&; 
It  keeps  them  constantly  in  motion ;  firom  mom  till  night 
it  fhnuidies  new  excileinentB  to  actiTity  and  new  sourees 
of  enjoyment  The  poets,  many  of  whom  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  an  exact  observance  of  human  nature,  have 
made  this  trait  in  ih&nts  and  dnklren  tbe  foundations  of 
many  striking  passages,  as  in  the  following: 

^  In  the  pleased  infant  see  its  power  expand. 
When  first  the  coral  fills  his  liule  hand , 
Throned  in  his  mother*s  lap,  it  dries  each  tear, 
As  her  sweet  legend  falls  i]qpon  his  ear ; 
Next  it  assails  him  in  his  top's  strange  hum, 
Breathes  in  his  whistle,  echoes  in  his  dnmi ; 
Each  gilded  toy  tiwt  doting  IOT0  beptovrs. 
He  longs  to  break,  and  eveiy  spring  expose." 

4  325.  Of  the  twofold  operaition  and  the  morality  of  the  principle  of 
cariosity. 

The  innate  pnmnple  or  propensity  of  eimonty,  like  that 
of  seltpreserFatiini,.  has  its  twof<»d  action,  iNsiiNCTrts 
and  YOLUNTASY.*— An  tu^on  wfaidi  is  purely  instinctiTe  is 
always  directed  towards  its  object  as  an  tdtimateesiA;  it 
boks  at  the  oUect  itself,  without  regard  to  the  good  or 
jBvil  which  may  be  involyed  in  it  j  it  chooses  and  pursues 
it  for  its  own  sake.    It  is  in  tiiis  way  Uiat  the  pdndple 
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of  euriofiity  opmAes  ia  tiw  first  iastaace.  This  is  its  in- 
stinctive operation.  And>  so  £tf  as  it  thus  operates,  it  is 
aether  selfish  nor  benevolent;  neither  morally  good  noi 
ml ;  but  simply  innooent  and  usefoL 

It  possesses  also  a  toldntaky  action,  fiounded  upon  a 
view  of  ocHisequeaces,  and  impfying  the  exo^dse  of  Tcdfec- 
tion.  We  ma^  direct  it  to  proper  objects  ;^ve  may  stim- 
idate  its  exereise  by  considerations  of  interest  or  of  duty , 
we  may  restrain  it  iwben  it  beccMnes  irregular  and  inor- 
dinate.! And  its  aotkm^so  fiur  as  it  exists  under  such  cir^ 
eumstances,  may,  with  entire  propriety,  be  denommated 
voluntary.  And,  so  fiur  as  it  is  of  this  character,  morality 
B  predicaUe  of  it;  it  may  be  eoAet  virtuous  or  vicious. 
^  it  be  stimulated  to  action  lor  good  ends,  and  with  a 
suitable  regard  to  all  other  moral  claims,  its  exercise  is 
virtuous.  If  it  have  bad  ends  in  view,  or  be  put  fordi 
with  ^uch  iirtensi^  as  to  violate  other  moral  obnrations, 
its  exercise  is  viciou&)  ( it  is  in  accordance  wim  these 
views  that  Mr.  Stewart  remsoks  upon  and  disapproves 
the- conduct  of  a  certain  ancient  astronomer.  It  appears 
that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  astroMmier  was  accused  of 
indifference  jn  reroect  to  public  transactions.  He  replied 
to  the  charge  by  me  remark  ^t  his  country  was  in  the 
heavens;  distinctly  implying  that  he  had  deliberately 
merged  ^e  duties  of  ti^  citizen  in  those  of  the  astrono- 
mer, and  that  love  to  his  country  was  essentially  annulled 
bjr  the  higher  love  which  he  (Unshed  for  his  chosen 
science.  \  We  obviously  have  here  an  instance  of  the  in- 
ordinate exercise  of  the  principle  under  consideration.  It 
was  not  duly  subordinated.  It  became  so  intense  as  to 
con^ct,  in  me  view  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  with 
the  proper  exercise  of  other  feelings,  and  with  the  dis- 
charge of  other  duties. 

^  326.  ImitativenMs,  or  the  propeotiiy  to  imitatioa. 

Another  of  the  original  propendties  of  the  human  mind  **. 
is  the  prindple  of  Imitation,  or  the  de^re  of  doing  as  we 
see  others  do.  We  find  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  principle  everywh«re  around  us.-^If  this  propen- 
sity be  not  natural,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  what 
every  one  must  have  noticed  in  in£uicy  and  chikBiood' 
FfS        > 
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And  we  take  tliis  occaacm  to  remaiky  duit  on  this  -whole 
subject  we  diall  re£er  paiticidarly  to  the  eariy  periods  ol 
life.  That  is  a  time  when  human  nature  will  be  likdy  to 
show  itself  in  its  true  features.  And  in  reject  to  the 
principle  now  before  un,  it  is  certain  that  children  are 
early  found  to  obsenre  \nth  care  what  odiers  do,  and  to 
attenqyt  dcMng  the  like.  They  are  greatly  aided  by  this 
propensity  in  learning  to  utter  articulate  souiKk*  |[It  is 
not  without  kxiff-amtmued  ^orts,  in  which  tbej  are  evi* 
dently  sustained  by  the  mere  pleasmtB  of  imitation,  that 
they  acquire  the  use  of  oral  lai^uage.) 

At  a  little  later  period  of  life,  a&r  having  learned  to 
articulate,  and  havmg  become  dd  enou^  to  take  part  in 
luvenile  qx)rts,  we  find  the  same  propensity  at  work. 
.With  the  animation  and  fcmnidable  airs  of  jockeys,  thc^ 
bestride  a  stick  for  a  horse,  and  try  equestrian  expen* 
ments;  they  conduct  their  small  and  firail  carriages 
through  courts  and  streets,  and  ioum^  with  their  r^ 
sledges  firom  one  hill4op  to  another.  Ever  busily  oiga- 
ged,  they  frame  houses,  build  fortifications,  erect  water- 
works, and  lay  out  gardens  in  miniature.  They  should^ 
a  cane  for  a  musket ;  practise  a  measured  stesp  and  fierce 
look;  and  become  soldiers,  as  well  as  ganleners  and 
architects,  before  they  are  men.-^But  the  (^ration  of 
this  propensity  is  not  Umited  to  children;  men  also  do  as 
their  famers  have  done  before  them ;  it  of^  requires  no 
small  degree  of  moral  courage  to  deviate  firom  the  line  of 
precedents.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  we  generally  feel 
a  degree  of  safety,  much,  greater  thaii  we  should  other- 
wise feel,  so  long  as  we  tread  in  the  path  of  others 

^  327.  Practical  resalts  of  the  principle  of  imitation. 

It  may,  perha^,  be  supposed  by  some,  whatever  evi- 
dence may  exist  in  favour  of  regarding  the  principle  un- 
der consideration  as  an  ori^al  one,  that  it  has  but  a 
^slight  conrieidon  with  the  advancement  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  But  it  is  a  remark  not  unfirequently  to  be 
made  in  req>ect  to  the  prindples  of  the  mind,  thai  often 
results  of  great  magnitude  are  found  to  ccmnect  them- 
selves with  elements  in  human  nature  that  appeared  in 
themselves  exoeedingty  insignificant    Such,  it  is  posnble. 
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msLj  be  the  case  here.  We  Gftea  speak  cS  iimtatiY«ie8& 
as  a  principle  whidi  governs  duldren;  bat  are  less  wUl* 
ing  to  ac^owled^,  which  is  hardly  less  the  fact,  that  it 
is  a  piindfie  which  governs  men.  We  cannot  doubt, 
6om  the  rejection  we  faave  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it, 
diat  ihe  princqde  before  us,  whatever  aqpect  it  may  pre- 
sent at  first  sight,  was  designed  to  be,  and  is  in  fact,  onv 
of  the  important  suppcnis  of  society ;  a  source  of  knowl- 
edge, happiness,  and  power.  K  tnui  princmle  wore  ob- 
literated, the  bond  of  union  which  now  holoB  so  cksely 
together  the  two  great  drrinons  of  society,  the  old  and 
the  young,  would  be  greatly  weakened ;  an  event,  in  all 
points  of  view,  mudi  to  be  deplored.  Not  only  in  child* 
nood,  but  in  mature  i^e,  as  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  intimate,  we  wsdk  in  the  steps  of  our  fatha:s,  fol- 
lowing in  arts  and  in  manners  the  same  practices^  and 
sustaining  the  same  institutions ;  and  it  is  desirable,  as  a 
general  thing,  that  we  should  do  so.  And  we  do  it^  not 
merely  because  we  si^ypose  them  to  be  clothed  with  the 
attribute  of  superior  wisdom,  but  also  because  we  are 
prompted,  often  unccmsciously  to  ourselves^  by  the  influ- 
ence of  this  powerful  principle.  And  it  is  in  this  way, 
partly  at  least,  ihaf  generation  is  connected  with  genera- 
tion ;  tikat  the  torch  of  experiaice,  lighted  in  the  prece- 
ding age,  is  made  to  shed  its  beams  over  that  whidi  fol- 
lows ;  and  that  society,  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beaten 
trade,  is  not  subject  to  sudden  and  disastrous  convulsions. 
We  would  merdy  add,  if  this  principle  has  such  vast 
ii^uence,  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  has,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  every  one  carefully  to  comnder  tb^  nature  anil 
tendency  of  the  example  which  he  sets.  .He  who  sets  a 
bad  example,  either  in  domestic  or  in  public  life,  is  not 
only  blasted  and  withered  in  himself,  but  almost  necessa- 
rily leads  on  in  his  train  a  multitude  of  others  to  the  same 
results  of  degradation  and  ruin.  On  the  ccmtrary,  he  who 
does  good  in  his  day  and  eeneration,  infuses,  whether  he 
designs  it  or  not,  the  effi^^ice  of  his  example  into  u 
multitude  of  hearts  which  nature  has  opened  for  its  re- 
ception 5  and  thus,  with  better  and  higher  results,  lights 
them  upward  to  happiness  and  glwry. 
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^  S88.  Of  tiK  natonl  desire  of  esteem. 

Another  important  prq>enaty ,  not  resolrable  into  anj 
tbing  else,  but  originaJy  and  standing  on  its  own  basis,  is 
the  desire  of  esteem. — ^In  procrf'  of  the  natural  and  original 
existence  of  Ais  principle  in  the  luunan  mind,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  appeal,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  o&er  prq>ensa- 
ties,  to  what  we  notice  in  the  b^innix^  of  Kfe,  aiul  the 
first  developements  of  the  mental  nature.  Bef(»echiklreii 
are  capable  of  knowing  the  adyantages  which  remilt  firom 
the  good  opinion  of  others,  they  are  evidently  mortified 
at  expresaons  of  neglect  or  ccnStonpt,  and  as  evidently 
pleased  with  expressions  of  regard  and  approbation.  As 
it  is  impossible  satisfactcnrily  to  account  for  this  state  of 
things  on  the  ground  of  its  beii^  the  result  of  reasoning, 
experi^ice,  or  interest,  the  only  explanation  left  is,  that 
diis  desire  is  a  part  of  the  connatural  and  essential  fiimi^ 
ture  of  the  mind. 

(EL)  Wemayr«narkfurther,that  the  desire  of  esteem 
is  foimd  to  exist  very  extaisiTely  and  strcM^ly  in  the  umm  e 
advanced  periods  of  li£e.  If  we  look  at  the  history  of 
nations  and  of  individuals,  how  many  men  do  we  find 
who  have  been  willing  tosacnfice  their  life  rathar  than 
forfeit  the  favourable  opmon  of  others!  When  thqr  have 
lost  all  besides,  their  health,  thdr  fortune,  and  mends* 
they  cling  with  f(Hidness  to  their  good  name;  they  point 
triumphantly  to  their  unsullied  reputation  as  a  consoIati<Mi 
in  their  present  adversities,  and  the  pledge  of  better  things 
in  time  to  come.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  perils 
in  the  history  of  nations,  when  the  original  sentiments  and 
traits  of  the  peojde  have  not  been  corrupted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  of  luxury  and  refinement 

(in.)  There  is  this  consideration  also,  which  has  a 
bearing  upon  this  topic. — ^We  are  sometimes  in  such  asit* 
uation,  that  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  of»nion  of 
others  can  have  no  possible  bearing,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  on  our  own  perscmal  interests.  And  fvffther  than 
this,  ^e  unfavourable  seirtiment  which  we  suppose  to  ex* 
ist  is  not  responded  to  in  a  single  instttice  out  g£  the 
particular  circle  of  those  who  indulge  it  It  exists  there, 
und  there  alone;  without  the  possibility  of  affecting  in- 
i^riously  either  our  property  (»  general  reputaticm*     And 
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yet  it  is  difficult  for  lis  not  to  be  affected  unpleasantly ; 
we  feel  as  if  the  intentions  of  nature  had  been  violated ; 
as  if  some  real  wrong  had  been  done  us;  as  if  we  had 
been  depriyed  of  that  which  is  obviotislyia  right — ^If  this 
TOW  of  the  sutgect  is  correctly  stated,  as  we  have  reason 
to  think  it  is,  it  goes  strongly  against  the  doctrine  that 
the  desire  of  esteem  is  based  upon  personal  and  interest- 
ed considerations,  and  not  rxpoa  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
mind. 

(IV.)  It  is  an  additional  proof  in  favour  of  the  natu- 
ral origin  of  this  propensity,  that  it  operates  strongly  in 
reference  to  the  future.  We  not  only  wish  to  secure  the 
good  opinion  of  others  at  the  present  time,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  present  objects,  but  are  dedrous  that  it  should  be 
permanent,  whether  we  shall  be  in  a  situation  directly  to 
efppen&ace  any  good  effects  from  it  or  not  Even  after 
we  are  dead,  although  we  shall  be  utterly  separated,  both 
from  the  aj^lauses  and  the  reprobations  of  men,  still  we 
wkh  to  be  held  in  respectfid  and  honourable  remem- 
brance. Fully  convinced  as  we  are  that  no  human  voice 
shall  ever  penetrate  and  disturb  the  silence  of  our  tombs, 
the  thought  would  be  exceedingly  distressmg  to  us  if  we 
anticipated  tliat  our  memories  would  be  calumniated* 
We  may  attempt  ta  reason  on  the  folly  of  such  feelings, 
but  we  find  it  impossible  to  annul  the  {»rinciples  planted 
within  .us,  and  to  stifle  the  voice  of  nature  speaking  in 
the  breast. 

^  329.  Of  the  desire  of  esteem  as  a  rule  of  conduct. 

The  operation  6f  this  principle,  when  kept  within  its 
due  and  appropriate  limits,  is  favourable  to  human  liap- 

1)mess.  It  begms  to  operate  at  a  very  early  period  of  life, 
ong  before  the  moral  principles  have  been  fiilly  brought 
out  and  established  f  and  it  essentially  promotes  a  decency 
and  propriety  of  deportm^t^  and  stimulates  to  exertion. 
Whenever  a  young  man  is  seen  exhibiting  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  others,  the  most 
unfavourable  anticipation  may  be  formed  of  him;  he 
ha»  annihilated  one  of  the  greatest  restraints  on  an  evil 
course  which  a  kind  Provid^ce  has  implanted  within  uSj 
8nd  exposes  himself  to  the  hazard  of  unspeakable  vice 
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and  misery.  It  is  narrated  of  Sylla,  the  Roman  JKcta* 
tor,  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  happening  to  see  Julius 
Caesar  walking  immodestly  in  the  street^  he  remarked 
to  those  around  him  that  he  foresaw  in  that  yomig  man 
many  Mariuses;  distinctly  intimating,  that  a  person  so 
destitute  of  regard  for  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  others, 
would'be  likely  to  take  a  course  dictated  by  his  sensuali- 
ty or  ambition,  irrespective  in  a  great  d^ee  of  the  ad- 
monitions of  conscience  and  of  considerations  of  the  pub- 
lic good.  A  prediction  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  abundantly  verified  by 
the  r^ult 

But  while  we  distinctly  recognise  in  the  desire  of 
esteem  an  innodent  and  highly  usefiil  principle,  we  are 
carefully  to  guard,  on  the  omer  hand,  against  making  the 
opinion  of  others  the  sole  and  ultimate  rule  of  our  con- 
duct Temp(»rary  impulses  and  peculiar  local  circum^ 
stances  may  (q>erate  to  j»roduce  a  state  of  public  senti- 
ment, to  which  a  good  man^cannot  conscientiously  con- 
form. In  all  cases  where  moral  prindples  are  involved, 
there  is  another  part  of  our  nature  to  be  consulted.  In 
the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  Conscience,  we  find  a  code 
to  which  not  only  the  outward  actions,  but  tbe  appetites, 
propen^ties,  and  affections,  are  amenable,  and  wlueh  in- 
falhUy  prescribe^,  the  limits  of  their  just  exercise.  To 
obey  tiie  suggestions  of  the  deare  of  esteem,  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  requisitions  of  conscience,  would  be  to  sub- 
vert the  order  of  the  mental  constitution,  and  to  transfer 
the  responsibility  of  the  supreme  command  to  a  mere 
sentinel  of  the  outposts. 

^  330.  Of  the  desire  of  possession. 

We  are  so  constituted,  that  we  naturally  and  necessa 
rily  have  not  only  a  knowledge  of  objects,  but  of  a  mul- 
titude of  relations  which  they  sustain.  And,  among  otiier 
things,  we  very  early  form  a  notion  of  the  relation  of 
POSSESSION.  There  are  but  few  suggestions  of  the  intel- 
lect with  which  the  mind  forms  so  early  an  acquaintance 
OS  with  this.  Whenever  we  see  children,  as  we  constant* 
fy  do,  contending  with  each  other  for  the  occupancy  of 
a  chair  or  th#»  contiol  of  a  rattle,  we  may  be  assured  tliat 
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Aey  have  distinctly  formed  the  idea  of  powesaon.  They 
know  perfectly  well  what  it  is,  dthou^  they  cannot  de- 
fine it,  and  may  possibly  not  be  able  to  give  a  name  to 
it  Although  fiiere  can,  in  reality,  be  no  actual  posses- 
sion without  involving  the  existence  of  a  relation,  since 
the  fact  or  actuality  of  possession  implies,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  object  which  is  possessed,  and  on  the  other  a 
possessor )  nevertheless,  as  &e  notion  or  idea  of  pooses* 
sion  exists  suggestively  and  abstractly  in  the  nund,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  single  and  definite  object,  distinctly 
perceptible  in  the  mind's  eye,  and  sustaining  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  senaiUlities  as  any  other  olgect  or  relation, 
either  mental  or  material,  which  is  susceptible  of  being 
intellectually  represented.  Of  possession,  as  thus  ex- 
plained, existing  as  it  were  distinctly  projected  and  im- 
bodied  in  the  light  of  tiie  mental  vision,  all  men  appear 
to  have  a  natural  or  implanted  desire.  The  fact  of  its 
existence,  either  actual  or  posi^ble,  is  revealed  in  the  in- 
tellect; and  the  heart,  with  an  instinctive  impulse,  cor- 
responds to  the  perception  of  the  intellect  by  yielding  its 
complacency  and  love. 

^  331.  Of  the  mon)  character  oi  the  possessory  prindplt. 

Altiiough  the  desire  of  possession  (the  possessory  prin- 
dple,  or  propension,  as  it  might  be  conveniently  termed) 
has  undoubtedly,  like  the  other  propensities,  its  mstinctivc 
action,  yet  its  morality,  that  is  to  sav,  its  moral  character, 
depends  wholly  upon  the  features  of  its  voluntary  action. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  speak,  as  some  on  a  sbght  ex- 
ammation  might  be  inclined  to  do,  of  the  possessory  prin- 
ciple as  being,  in  a  moral  sense,  an  unniixed  evil.  So  far 
as  its  action  may  be  regulated,  either  in  the  form  of  re- 
straint or  of  encouragement,  by  reason,  reflection,  and 
the  control,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  will,  (all  of 
which  is  implied  when  we  speak  of  its  voluntary  action,) 
just  go  far  it  is  capable  of  being  either  right  or  wrong, 
reprehensible  or  meritorious.  When  acting  independent- 
ly of  all  comparison  and  reflection,  it  assumes  tiie  form 
of  an  instinct,  is  often  in  that  form  beneficial,  and  always 
innocent ;  when  it  usurps  the  authority  due  to  other  and 
hifirher  principles,  prompting  m  to  look  with  an  evil  ^vf» 
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mi  the  rightful  po6ses»oiis  of  anotliery  and  to  grasp  witb 
an  earnest  and  unl)ply  seizure  what  does  not  belong  to 
US)  it  becomes  vicious;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  its  ac- 
tion is  the  reverse  of  all  this,  prompted  by  vpright  mo- 
tives, and  adhering  strictly  to  the  line  of  re^^titude,  it  is 
to  be  r^arded  as  virtuous. 

We  apprehend  it  is  impossible  even  to  conceive  of  a 
being  so  &r  elevated  in  the  scale  d*  percq)tion.and  feel- 
ing as  to  involve  moral  accountabiUty,  which  shall  be 
constituted.on  the  principle  of  an  entire  exclusicHi  of  the 
possessory  desire.  If  it  de^es  its  own  existence  and 
happiness,  which  we  suppose  to  be  a  trait  essential  to 
every  rational  and  accoimtable  creature,  it  seans  to  fol- 
low, as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  will  desire  those  attri- 
butes and  ^ifts  which  are  conducive  to  the  preservation 
and  perfection  of  such  existence  and  happiness.  What 
sin  can  there  possibly  be  in  desiring  to  expand  the  range 
of  that  existence,  which  in  itself^is  such  an  invaluaMe 
good,  provided  it  be  done  with  a  suitable  regard  to  the 
relations  and  the  claims  of  all  other  bemgs!  So  far 
from  being  a  sin,  it  is,  and  must  be,  a  duty.  If  it  be  not 
so,  what  shall  be  said  of  those  passages  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  not  to  mention  other  parts  of  Scripture  of  a  idmilar 
impcrt,  where  he  directs  the  Corinthians  not  cmly  to 
"  covet  to  propheqr,"  but  in  general  terms,  "  to  covet 
earnestly  the  best  ^fts;"  1  Cor.  xii.,  31;  xiv.,  39. 

^  883.  Of  perversiont  of  the  possessoiy  desire. 

Although  the  propenidty  in  question  is  suscq)t]ble,  by 
possibility  ^t  least,  of  a  virtuous  exercise,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  its  ordinary  action  is  a  pa-- 
verted  and  vicious  one.  It  is  a  great  law  of  the  mind, 
that  the  repetition  of  the  exercise  of  the  active  principles 
increases  their  strength ;  and  as  the  occasions  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  possessory  principle,  are  very  numerous,  it  is 
the  almost  uhavcndable  result  that  it  becomes  inordinate- 
ly strong.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  otherwise  innocoil 
desire  of  possession  assumes  the  fcMrm  of  the  sin  of  Cov- 
etousness ;  a  term  which  is  univarsally  understood  to  ex- 
press  an  eagerness  arid  intensity  of  acquisition  that  presses 
tipon  tho  domain  of  some  otiier  active  principles,  and  is 
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at  variance  with  some  of  the  claims  of  duty.  This  is  un- 
dcHibtedly  one  of  the  ^eat  sins  whid:  attach  to  human 
uature ;  too  prevalent,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  heart  of 
every  individual ;  and  which  receives  in  all  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  a  decided  and  solemn  rebuke. 

When  the  possessory  principle  becomes,  by  further  rep- 
etition, increased  in  the  intensity  of  its  action,  it  assumes 
the  still  more  aggravated  and  guflty  form  of  Avarice.  In 
this  foim  it  not  only  loses  that  character  of  innocence 
which  it  originally  possessed,  but  becwnes  exceedingly 
loathsome  and  abhorrent  in  the  unperverted  eye  of  moral 
purity. 

^  338.  Of  the  desire  of  power. 

Another  of  the  original  propensities  is  the  desire  of 
Power. — In  regard  to  power,  it  is  hardly  Accessary  to  say, 
thi^  it  is  not  an  object  directly  addressed  to,  or  cogniza- 
ble by,  the  .senses ;  but  it  is  sua  attribute  of  xxmid,  and  is 
made  known  to  us  by  an  act  of  the  Internal  intellect ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  intellect  operatii^  independently  of 
a  direct  connexion  with  the  senses.  We  do  not  see  pow- 
er as  we  see  and  extended  object ;  nor  do  we  touch  it, 
nor  is  it  an  object  of  the  taste  or  smell;  but  it  is  revealed 
10  the  mind  by  an  act  of  Original  Sugge^on,  on  the  oc- 
camons  appropriate  to  that  snpecies  of  m^^tal  acJtipn*  But, 
although  it  is  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  it  is  as  much 
a  reality,  as  much  an  object  of  emotion  and  desire,  as  if 
that  were  the  case.  It  stands  out  as  distinctly  perceptible 
to  the  mind's  eye,  as  an  extended  and  cdbured  body  does 
to  ihe  bodily  eye.  Hus  being  the  case,  we  .may,  with  en- 
tire propriety  of  language^  speak  of  the  desire  of  power ; 
for  wherever  there  is  an  object,  that  object  may,  m  pos* 
Ability  at  least,  be  desired ;  bi^  where  there  is  no  object 
befi)re  the  mind,  it  is  not  possible  for  deare  to  exist 

These  remarks  are  preparatory  to  what  we  have  now 
to  say,  viz.,  that  the  desire  of  power  is  natural  to  the  hu- 
man mind ;  in  other  words,  that  the  desire  of  power  is 
an  original  principle  of  the  mind. — ^In  support  of  this 
view,  wluch  may  perhaps  fail  at  first  ^ht  to  c(»nmend 
itself  to  the  reception  of  the  reader,  the  first  remark  we 
have  to  make  is,  that  power  in  its  own  nature  is  a  thing 
Gg 
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desirable.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  power  is  in  fact, 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as,  an  ess^itiai  attribute  of  aD 
mental  bring. — ^Accordingly,  if  an  intdkctual  and  sen- 
tient existence  is  desiraUe,  then  power  is  desiraUe  also,  as 
being  necessarily  involved  in  such  existence.  The  desire 
of  existence,  by  common  admowledgment,  is  natural  to 
us ;  the  desire  of  happiness  is  natiural  also ;  and  since 
(here  can  be  nrither  the  one  nor  the  other  without  power, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  the  desire  of  power  is 
ef^sential  to,  and  is  implanted  in,  our  nature. 

There  are  various  circumstances,  obvious  to  every  one's 
notice,  which  go  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject 
"  The  infant,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  while  still  on  the 
breast,  delights  in  exerting  its  little  strength  on  every  ob- 
ject it  meets  with,  and  is  mortified  when  any  accident 
convinces  it  of  its  own  imbecihty.  The  pastimes  of  the 
boy  are,  almost  without  exception,  such  as  suggest  to  him 
the  idea  of  povjer.  When  he  throws  a  stone  or  i^oots 
an  arrow,  he  is  pleased  with  being  able  to  produce  an  ef- 
fect at  a  ^Kstance  from  himself;  and  while  he  measures 
with  his  eye  the  amplitude  or  range  of  his  missile  weapon, 
contemplates  with  satisfaction  ttie  extent  to  which  his 
power  has  reached.  It  is  on  a  similar  principle  that  he 
loves  to  bjpg  his  strength  into  ccnnparison  with  that  of 
his  fellows,  and  to  enjoy  the  conscioumess  of  superior 
prowess." 

^  334.  Of  the  monl  efaaracier  of  the  desire  of  power. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  dei^re  of  power  is  connatural  to 
the  human  mind,  it  will  probably  be  found,  like  other 
analogous  principles,  to  possess  a  twofold  action,  distinct- 
ive and  VOLUNTARY.  So  far  as  its  action  is  instinctive, 
we  may  suppose  it  to  be  innocent  at  least,  and  probably 
useful.  So  far  as  it  is  voluntary,  the  virtue  or  vice  which 
attaches  to  it  will  depend  upon  its  regulation.  If  it  be 
kept  in  subordination  to  the  dictates  of  an  ^ilightened 
conscience,  and  to  the  feelings  and  duties  we  owe  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  its  exercise  is  virtuous.  If,  on  the  con-^ 
traiy,  it  acquires  inordinate  strength,  as  it  is  very  Ukdly  to 
do,  and  is  excessive  in  its  operation,  pushing  us  forward 
to  the  pursuit  of  forbidden  objects  and  the  inrarfon  of 
others  ngrhts,  it  then  beromr?!  vu  Ions. 
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When  the  desire  of  power  beccmies  excessiye)  and  ex- 
ists and  operates  as  a  leading  and  pedominant  principle, 
we  commonly  denominate  it  Ambition.  He  who  is  un- 
der the  influence  of  ambition,  desires  power ;  not  because 
it  asBimilates  him  to  his  Mak^,  not  because  it  affords  him 
the  increased  means  of  us^ilness,  nor  for  any  other  rea- 
son whidi  commends  itself  to  a  strictly  virtuous  mind ; 
but  simply  because  it  administers  to  the  gratification  of 
an  unrestrained  and  insatiable  selfishness. 

^  335.  Propensity  of  self-love,  or  the  desire  of  hagpiness. 

We  proceed  to  explore  this  part  of  our  sensitive  nature 
still  further,  by  adding,  that  the  desire  of  enjoyment  or 
happiness  appears  to  be  an  original  or  connatural  element 
of  uie  mental  constitution.  No  one  will  presume  to  as- 
sert that  the  desire  of  suffering  is  natural ;  that  we  ordi- 
narily rejoice  in  the  prospect  (S  coming  woes,  and  endure 
them  with  gladness  of  heart  Nor  are  there  satisfactory 
^unds  for  the  opinion  that  enjoym^it  and  suffering  are 
mdiffer^t  to  the  human  mind,  and  that  there  is  nd  choice 
to  be  had  between  them.  Such  a  supposition  would  be 
contrary  to  the  oommon  experience  and  the  most  obvi- 
ous &ct8.  On  the  cmitrary,  our  own  consciousness  and 
what  we  witeess  in  others  effectually  teach  us,  that  the 
desire  of  happiness  is  as  natural  as  that  of  knowledge  or 
esteem,  and  even  hardly  less  so,  than  it  is  to  desire  food 
and  drink  when  we  ^tperience  the  uneasy  sensations  of 
hunger  and  thirst. 

Under  the  iQStigatwn  and  guidance  of  this  strong  pro- 
pensity, men  not  only  flee  from  present  evil  and  chng  to 
present  haj^iness,  but,  forese^ne  the  events  of  the  fu- 
ture, they  prepare  raiment  and  nouses,  fill  their  grana- 
ries, in  anticipation  of  a  day  of  want,  and  take  other 
measures  for  tiie  prolonging  oi  life,  health,  and  comfort 
It  is  kindly  provided  that  they  are  not  left,  in  taking  pre- 
eauti(His  subservient  to  their  preservation  and  well-being, 
to  the  suggestions  and  the  law  of  reason  alone,  but  are 
guided  and  k^t  in  action  by  this  decisive  and  perma- 
nent principle.  And  it  is  ];HK)per  to  add,  that  this  de^re 
operates  not  only  in  reference  to  outward  and  bodily  com- 
forts, but  also  in  relation  to  inward  consolations,  the  in- 
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spiradons  and  solaces  of  rdi^on  in  ibe  present  life,  and 
the  anticipated  possession  of  that  more  glorious  happiness 
which  religious  faith  attaches  to  a  futuore  state  o£  exist- 
ence. 

But  it  should  ever  be  r^nmbered,  that  the  desire  cf 
our  own  aappiness,  like  the  other  desires  wluchfaafve  been 
mentioned,  ouffht  to  be  subjected  to  a  suitable  regulaticxL 
An  ^ilightened  conscience  will  explain  under  vmat  con- 
ditions our  personal  wdfare  may  be  pursued,  and  in  what 
cases,  whedier  it  relate  to  the  present  or  the  future,  it 
should  be  subordinated  to  considerations  of  public  bene- 
fit and  of  uniyersal  beneyolence 

^  336.  Of  selfishness  as  distinguished  from  self-iove. 

We  cannot  but  suppose,  for  the  reasons  that  haye  just 
been  suggested,  that  the  desire  of  haj^nness  or  propena- 
tr  of  peiBonal  good  is  an  attribute  of  man's  nature. 
This  opinion  is  not  onfy  accordant  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  Mght  of  nature,  but  is  sanctioned  by  other  and 
higher  authority.  The  pursuit  of  our  own  happiness  is 
obyiousl J  recomised  in  die  Scriptures,  and  is  urged  upon 
us  as  a  duty.  While  we  are  required  to  loye  our  neigl>> 
hour,  it  is  nowhere  said  that  we  must  perform  Obs  duty 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  suitable  regard  for  our  own  feUdty. 
— ^The  desire  of  happiness  thus  implanted  in  our  own 
cofkstitution,  we  denominate  by  a  simple  and  expresaye 
term,  SELF-^Loys.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  in^ 
port  of  the  term  is  firequently  misunderstood,  and  that  the 
torm  itself  is  hable  to  erroneous  appUcations. 

This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prmciple  is  not  al 
ways,  and  perhaps  we  should  say,  is  i»>t  generally  r^u 
lated  and  restrained  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  frequently  d^ 
generates  into  a  penrersion  which  oujght  to  be  carefidly 
distinguished  from  its  innocent  exercise.  It  is  not  sel^ 
loye,  but  the  perversion  of  self-loye,  which  is  properly 
called  SELFISHNESS ;  and  while  self-loye  is  always  uxoio* 
cent,  and,  under  prefer  regulations,  is  morally  commenda- 
ble, as  beang  the  attribute  of  a  rational  nature,  and  as  be- 
ing approyed  by  God  himself,  selfishness,  on  the  oon* 
tnury,  is  alwajw  onful,  as  existing  in  yiolation  of  what  ia 
due  to  others,  and  at  yariance  with  the  will  of  God.*—lt 
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i5  due  to  the  cause  of  morals  and  religion,  ^  well  as  oi 
sound  philosophy,  to  make  this  important  distinction. 
Self-Jove  is-the  principle  which  a  holy  God  has  given; 
selfishness  ia  the  loaQisome  superstructure  which  man, 
in  the  momoits  of  his  rebellion  and  sin,  has.  erected 
i^>onit' 

4  337.  Keference  to  the  opinions  of  philosophical  writers. 

It  would  be  easy  to  introduce  passages  m  support  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  views  of  this  chapter,  if  it  were 
deoned  necessary,  from  writers  whose  opinions  are  receiv- 
ed with  deference,  and  are  justly  entided  to  be  so.  It 
appears  from  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Constituticm  of  Man,  that  he  re- 
gards the  desire  of  possession  (the  possessory  principle,  as 
it  may  conveniently  be  designated)  as  comiidural  to  the 
human  mind.  (Vol.  L,  ch.  vi.,  §  o — 13.)  Mr.  Stewart 
takes  the  same  view  in  regard  to  die  prinbiple  of  self-love, 
or  the  desire  of  happiness.  (Active  and  Moral  Powens, 
Uc.  ii.,  diap»  L)  0^  Has  important  subject,,  which  ia 
some  of  its  aqieets  is  closely  connected  wi^h  the  requisi- 
tions and  appeals  of  revealed  rehgicaoi,  w^  find  the  foUow-. 
ing  exfJicit  statement  in  Dr.  Waralawf s  recendy  publish- 
ed treatise,  entided  Christian  Ethics. 

^^  Seup-lovb  is  an  essential  joinciplein  the  constitution 
of  every  intelligei^  creature;  meaning  by  sdfJove  the 
dedre  of  its  own  preservation  and  well-being.  By  no  ef- 
finrt  of  im^ination  can  we  fancy  to  ourselves  such  a  crea- 
ture constituted  without  this.  It  is  an  original  law  in  the 
nature  of  every  sentient  existence.  In  man,  it  is  true,  in 
regard  especially  to  the  sources  from  wUch  it  has  sought 
its  gratification,  it  is  a  princiide  which,  ance  his  fall,  nas 
been  miserably  perverted  and  debased,  degenerating,  in 
ten  thousand  instances,  into  utter  selfishness,  and  in  all 
partaking  of  this  unwor&y  taint  Between  selfishness, 
however,  and  legitimate  self-love,  there  is  an  obvious  and 
wide  discrepancy.  The  latter  is  not  at  all  distinctive  of 
our  nature  as  degenerate,  but  was  interwoven  in  its  very 
texture  as  it  came  firom  die  Creator's  hand.  The  former 
is  proper  y  the  corruption  of  the  latter.  It  leads  the  crea^ 
ture,  whc  is  under  its  dominant  influence,  to  prefer  self  to 
Ge2 
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feUow-creaiores  and  to  Gk>d,  so  as  to  sedc  itsownreal  or 
supposed  adyantage  at  the  escpense  of  the  interests  and 
the  honour  of  bom.  So  &r,  on  the  contrary,  is  self-loYe 
from  being  unwarrantable,  that,  in  that  part  dfGrod's  law 
which  prescribes  our  feeling  md  conduct  towards  our  £^ 
low-creatures,  it  is  assumed  as  the  standard  measure  of 
the  commanded  di>ty,  ^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself/  Take  away  self-love,  or  suppcxse  it  possible  that 
the  human  heart  dKHild  be  divested  of  it,  and  you  anni- 
hilate the  command  by  rendaring  it  unintelligibie. 

**  There  is  not,  assuredly,  any  part  of  the  divine  word, 
by  which  we  are  required,  in  any  drcumstances,  to  divest 
ourselves  of  Hiis  essential  {>rinciple  in  our  constituticm* 
That  word,  on  the  contrary,  is  iull  of  appeals  to  it,  under 
eveiy  diva^ty  of  form.  Such  are  all  its  threatenings, 
all  its  promises,  all  its  invitations." 

4  338.  The  priaciple  of  sociality  original  in  the  human  mind. 

Sociality,  or  the  denre  of  sodety,  is  another  (^  the  im- 
planted propensities.  Men  naturally  (not  moved  to  it 
primarily  by  the  influences  of  education  or  consideraticHis 
of  inta*est,  but  of  themselves  and  naturally)  have  a  de- 
tdre  of  the  company  or  society  of  their  fellow-men ;  a 
tendency  of  the  mind,  expresseid  by  the  single  term  so- 
ciAUTV  or  socuBiLiT7.-^We  are  aware  that  me  desire  of 
society,  as  well  as  some  of  the  ether  original  {uxypensions, 
has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  mere  modification  of 
Self-love.  It  is  the  fact,  however,  that,  in  its  first  opera- 
tion, the  desdre  o£  sodety  acts  instinctively,  being  directed 
to  its  object  as  an  vUimate  end,  wholfy  irreq)ective  of 
any  pleasure  which  may.  subsequently  be  found  attached 
to  its  attainment  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  De- 
^re,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  attainment  of  its 
'  object  is  attended  with  more  or  less  pleasure.  And  this 
is  as  true  of  the  successfid  issue  of  the  prindple  of  So- 
dality as  c^  any  oth^  principle,  involving  as  a  part  of 
its  nature  the  desiring  element  Accordmgly,  after  the 
experience  of  pleasure  attendant  upon  its  successful  exer- 
cise, even  in  a  single  instance,  it  is  possible  that  its  sub- 
sequent action  may  be  prompted  rather  by  a  regard  to  the 
ooncomitant  enjoyment  than  to  the  olgect  whidi  oriici- 
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Balfy  called  it  i<Mrth.  Such  an  exercise  of  Hie  principle 
wider  consideration  may^  with  some  appearance  of  pro- 
priety, be  termed  a  sdfish  one ;  but  this  is  rath^  a  sec- 
ondary than  an  original  exercise ;  and  does  not  so  much 
indicate  what  the  principle  is  by  nature,  as  what  it  may 
become  by  subordinate  or  by  perverting  influences.  In  it- 
self considered,  it  is  innocent  and  highly  useful ;  it  may, 
mdeed,  after  its  first  exercise,  be  indulged  from  a  regard 
to  personal  or  self-interested  considerations;  that  is  to 
say,  from  a  regard  to  our  own  happiness  or  pleasure ;  but 
even  the  exercise  of  the  principle  from  such  considerations 
is  not  to  be  regarded,  as  some  may  suppose,^  as  moralhr 
wrong,  provided  it  is  so  regulated  as  not  to  conflict  witn 
the  proper  operation  of  other  principles  and  with  the 
daims  of  AvAy 

4  339.  Evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  princ^Ie  of  sociality. 

(L)  The  existence  of  the  propensity  under  considera- 
tion is  shown,  in  the  first  place,  by  what  we  notice  in  the 
early  periods  of  life.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  infants  and 
very  young  children  exhibit  a  strong  attachment  to  their 
parents  and  others  who  tend  upon  them,  and  a  desire  for 
their  company  and  uneaoness  at  their  absence.  When 
lefl  alone,  even  for  a  very  short  time,  they  discover  a 
great  degree  of  unhappiness,  which  may  ^metimes  be 
ascribed  to  fear,  but  more  often  to  the  mere  sense  of  lone- 
liness, and  the  deare  for  society. 

When  other  infants  and  children  are  brought  into  their 
tompany  whom  they  have  never  seen  before,  this  propen- 
Rty  IS  at  once  shown  in  their  smiles,  their  animated  ges- 
tures, ^id  sparkling  eyes.  And  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  go  out  and  play  in  the  streets,  we  find  them 
almost  always  in  groups.  Their  sports,  their  wanderings 
in  fields  and  forests^  their  excur^ns  in  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, are  all  made  in  companies;  and  the  privilege  of 
amusing  themselves  in  these  waysj  on  the  Condition  of 
not  being  allow^  the  attendance  of  others,  would  be 
deemed'Scarcely  better  than  a  punishment 

(IL)  In  the  second  place,  this  propensity,  which  shows 
itself  with  so  much  strength  in  children,  continues  to  ex- 
is^  and  to  give  interesting  and  decisive  proo&  of  its  ex- 
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istence,  in  manhood  and  age.  It  is  true^  that  those  wno 
are  further  advanced  in  years,  from  the  circmnstance  of 
thdr  finding  greater  x!SSonrce9  in  themselves,  are  in  gen* 
oral  more  capable  of  supporting  retirement  and  solitude 
than  children.  But  it  is  very  evident,  in  the  maturity  as 
well  as  in  the  earlier  periods  of  hfe,  that  man's  proper 
element  (that  in  which  alone  he  can  secure  the  devel- 
opement  of  his  powers  and  be  happy)  is  society,  in  some 
fi£ape  and  in  some  d^ree.  Hence  the  frequency  of  £un- 
ily  meetings,  of  sodal  and  convivial  parties,  of  commem* 
orative  celebrations,  of  religious,  Kterary,  and  polit^al 
assemUies,  which  constantly  occur  in  all  communities 
throughout  the  world,  and  which  seem  to  be  almost  as 
necessary  as  the  air  they  breathe  or  their  daily  food. 

^  340.  Other  illastntions  of  the  existence  of  this  principle. 

So  strong  is  this  principle,  that  men,  if  deprived  of  hu- 
man sodety,  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  its  demands  by 
fomnng  a  ^pedes  of  intimacy  with  the  lower  animals;  a 
circumstance  which  seems  to  us  decisively  to  evince  not 
only  the  iimate  existence,  but  the  great  strerigth  of  the 
soaal  tendency.  Barop  Trenck,  for  instance,  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  wretchedness  of  his  long  and  dreadful  im- 
prisormient,  made  the  attempt,  and  was  successful  in  it,  to 
tame  a  mouse.  The  mouse,  according  to  his  account  of 
him,  would  not  only  play  around  him  and*  eat  firom  his 
hand,  but  discovered  extraordinary  marks  of  sagadty  as 
well  as  of  attachment 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  illustrating  this  very  subject,  makes  the 
following  statement — *^  The  Count  de  Lauzun  was  confix 
ned  by  Louis  XIV.  for  nine  years  in  the  Castle  of  Pigne- 
rol,  in  a  small  room  where  no  li^t  could  enter  but  nt>m 
a  chink  in  the  roof.  In  this  solitude  he  attached  himself 
to  a  spider,  and  contrived  for  some  time  to  amuse  him- 
sdf  in  attempting  to  tame  it,  with  catdiing  ffies  for  its 
support,  andb  with  superintendmg  the  progress  of  its  web. 
The  jailer  discovered  his  amusement  ^d  hilled  the  sm* 
der ;  and  the  count  used  afterward  to  declare,  that  the 
pang  he  felt  on  the  occaaon  could  be  compared  only  to 
that  of  a  mother  for  the  loss  of  a  child.'' 

More  recently  we  find  statements  of  a  sunilar  purport 
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Id  the  interesting  little  wcmIc  of  Sihio  Pellico,  which  gives 
an  account  of  his  Ten  Years'  Imprisonment — ^^  Being  al* 
most  depriyed  of  human  society/^  he  remarks,  "  I  one  day 
made  acquaintance  with  some  ants  upon  my  window ;  1 
fed  them;  they  went  away,  and,  ere  long,  me  place  was 
thronged  with  these  little  msects,  as  if  come  by  mvitation* 
A  spida*,  too,  had  weayed  a  nd)le  edifice  upon  my  walls, 
and  I  often  ga^e  him  a  feast  of  gnats  and  flies,  which 
were  extremely  annoying  to  me,  and  whicK  he  lik^  much 
better  than  I  did.  I  got  quite  accustomed  to  the  si^ht  of 
him ;  he  would  run  oyer  my  bed,  and  come  and  take  the 
precious  morsels  out  of  my  hand." 

On  a  certain  occaaon,  after  haying  been  yisited  by 
some  one  who  took  a  more  than  usual  interest  in  his  situ- 
aticm,  he  exclaims,  '^  How  strange,  how  irresistible  is  the 
desire  of  the.sohtaiy  prisoner  to  behold  some  one  of  his 
own  species !  It  amounts  to  almost  a  sort  of  indmct,  as 
if  to  prevent  insanity,  and  its  usual  consequence,  the  ten- 
d^acy  to  self-destruction.  Thie  Christian  religion,  so 
abounding  in  views  of  humanity,  forgets  not  to  enumerate 
among  its  works  of  mercy  the  vismng  of  the  prisoner. 
The  mere  aspect  of  man,  his  look  of  aunnusemtion,  his 
willingness,  as  it  were,  to  share  with  you,  and  bear  a  part 
of  your  heavy  burden,  even  when  you  know  he  cannot 
relieve  you,  has  something  that  sweetens  your  bitter  cup.'* 

^  341.  Relation  of  the  social  principle  to- civil  society. 

It  is  on  such  considerations  that  we  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  now  been  the  subject  of  examiftation,  to 
be  c(mnatural  to  the  human  mind.  If  men  are  frequ^itly 
found  in  a  state  of  contention,  jealous  of  each  other's  ad- 
vancement, and  seeking  each  other's  injury,  we  are  not 
to  regard  this  as  their  natural  position,  but  rather  as  the 
result,  in  many  cases  at  least,  of  misapprehension.  If  they 
understood,  in  every  case,  the  relative  position  of  those 
witii  whom  they  conteid,  and  eq[)cciaUy,  if  thev  were  firee 
from  all  unfavourable  influences  from  those  who  happen 
to  be  placed  in  portions  of  authority,  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  would  find  the  principle  of  social^  successfully 
asserting  its  claims  against  t^se  causes  of  compulsion 
and  striJfe  which,  for  various  reasons,  too  often  exist 
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In  conchiding  this  subject,  we  may  properlj  revert  n 
moment  to  the  strange  notion  of  &fr.  Hobbes,  and  those 
who  think  with  him,  that  man  is  kept  in  sodetr  <nilj  bj 
the  fear  of  what  he  significantly  calk  the  Leviatnan ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  Civil  Society  in  tlie  exerciseof  force.  These 
writers  ^ve  ns  to  miderstand,  that  it  is  the  chain,  the 
sword,  and  the  fegot,  which  sustains  the  miifomuty  of 
the  social  position.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Civil  Gov* 
emment,  in  its  proper  administration,  has  a  favourable 
dOTect,  even  in  die  exercise  of  force.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  great  and  important  fact,  that  Civil  Society 
has  a  different,  and,  in  all  reqpectb,  a  better  foundaticm 
than  this.  It  is  based  on  the  constitution  of  the  mind  it- 
self; on  the  unfailing  operaticms  of  the  sodal  jmnciple 
It  is  true  tibat  the  tendencies  of  this  prindple  are  some- 
times temporarily  annulled  by  cou9teracting  and  adverse 
influences;  but  the  principle  itself  is  never,  in  a  scwid 
mind,  p^ectly  extinguished.  There  is  philosophical 
truth,  as  well  as  poetical  beauty,  in  the  well-known  ex-* 
presnons  of  Cowper : 

fi  Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 
I    Blown  in  his  native  bed ;  His  there  alone 
\  His  faculties,  expanded  in  full  Uoom, 
\Shine  out ;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use.*' 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BIALEVOLENT  AFFECTtOMS. 
^  342.  Of  the  comp^irative  rank  of  the  affections. 

It  wiU  be  recollected,  after  some  general  remiurks  on 
the  Nature  of  desire,  we  proposed  to  prosecute  Hie  ex- 
amination of  what  may  be  called,  in  distinction  from  the 
emotive,  the  desirous  portion  of  the  Patheinatic  senalnli- 
ties,  under  the  subordmate  heads  of  the.  Instincts,  Ae  Ap- 
petites, the  Propensities,  and  the  Affections.  Having  ex- 
amined,fio  far  as  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  our  pnrpose, 
the  three  first  divisions,  we  are  now  pr^ared  to  proceed 
to  the  last. 
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The  Afiections  are  distinguished  from  the  ivther  forms 
of  the  desirous  or  propensive  nature,  besides  other  subor- 
dinate marks  or  characteristics  which  will  naturally  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  notice  as  they  come  separatdy 
under  examination,  ^in  being,  in  the*  first  place,  more 
complex,  and  also  by  the  circumstance  of  their  sustaining 
a  higher  place  in  the  graduation  of  our  esteem  and  hon- 
our. jf-It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  how  it.  happens,  but 
it  is^unquestionably  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
flie  sentiments  of  esteem  with  which  we  contemplate  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  nature;  some  bring  regarded  with 
higher,  and  some  with  less  honour.  In  me  graduation  oi 
our  regard,  it  appears  to  be  the  fact,  that  we  generally 
estimate  the  appetites  as,  in  some  degree,  higher  than  the 
instincts,  and  the  propensities  as  higher  than  either.  To 
the  Affections,  especially  the  Benevolent  affections,  which 
occupy,  in  our  estimation,  a  still  more  elevated  position, 
we  look  with  increased  feelings  of  interest  They  obvi- 
ously stand  at  the  head  of  the  list;  and  when  we  shall 
have  completed  their  examination,  nothing  more  will  re- 
main to  be  said  on  the  regular  or  ordinary  action  of  the 
Natural  Sensibilities. — ^We  shall  then  be  at  liberty  to  pro- 
ceed to  another  and  still  more  important  class  of  subjects 

^  343.  Of  the  complex  nature  of  the  aifections. 

The  Affections,  unlike  the  Appetites  and  Propensities 
as  they  exist  in  their  primitive  or  origmal  developement, 
are  not  simple  states  of  mind,  but  complex^  Accordingly, 
the  term  AFFEcnoNj'denotes  a  state  of  mind,  of  wMch  it  is 
mdeed  true  that  some  simple  emotion  is  always  a  part, 
but  which  differs  from  any  single  ample  emotion  in  beinff 
combined  with  some  form  of  that  state  of  the  mind  called 
BBSiRB.)  **As  to  every  sort  of  passion,"  says  Kaimes, 
*we  find  no  more  in  the  composition  but  an  ^emotion, 
pleasant  or  painful,  accompanied  with  desire." 

The  affections  are  susceptible  of  being  divided,  although 
it  majr  not  be,  in  all  respects,  easy  to  cany  the  arrange- 
ment into  c^ect  in  its  detail,  into  the  two  classes  of  (Se- 
nevoleint  and  Malevolent)^ The  mialevolent  affections,  as 
a  seneral  tiling,  include  a  painful  anotion,  accompanied 
with  a  desire  of  evil  to  the  unpleasant  object     The  be- 
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nevolent  affections,  on  the  contrary,  include,  tor  the  most 
part,  a  pleasant  emotion,  accompanied  with  the  desire  of 
good  to  the  pleasing  object^,  But  what  distingui^es  and 
characterizes  the  two  classe^is  probably  not  so  much  the 
nature  of  the  emotion  as  the  desire  of  good  or  evil  which 
attends  it4— It  is  on  the  ba^  of  this  division  that  we  pro- 
pose to  proceed  in  the  examination  of  this  subject 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  term(pAssi0NS9}m 
conformity  with  the  authorized  usa^e  of  language,  is  sus> 
ceptible  of  being  employed  as  entu*ely  syncmymous  with 
AFFECTIONS.  In  this  sense  we  shall  sometimes  have  occa- 
sion to  use  it ;  although  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  it  is 
employed  also  as  expressive,  not  merely  of  the  existence 
of  the  affections,  but  as  implying  their  existence  in  a  raised 
or  eminent  degree. 

^  344.  Of  resentment  or  anger. 

The  first  of  the  malevolent  affections  which  we  pro- 
fose  to  conader  (that  which  may  be  termed  the  founda- 
tion or  ba^  of  all  the  others)  is  Resentment  or  Anger. 
This  affection,  like  all  others,^  of  a  complex  nature  in- 
volving an  unpleasant  or  painful  emotion,  accompanied 
with  the  desire  of  inflicting  unpleasantness  or  pain  on  the 
object  towards  which  it  is  directed.}  In  its  original  or 
natural  state,  the  deare  appears  to  be,  to  some  extent, 
the  counterpart  of  the  emotion ;  that  is  to  say,  having 
experienced  an  impleasant  or  painful  emoticm,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  actual  or  su^>osed  ill  conduct  of  others,  we 
naturally  desire,  in  the  exercise  of  the  Res^tment  arising 
under  such  circumstances,  a  correqxmding  retribution  (x 
pain  on  the  offending  agent  But  in  saying  that  they 
are  redprocally  counterparts,  we  do  not  feel  at  hberty  to 
assert,  authougn  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for  such  o  sug- 
gestion, that  th^  possess  to  each  other  a  precise  and  exad 
correspondence. 

There  are  various  modi^cations  of  Resentment,  so  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  as  easily  to  admit  of  a  separate^  no- 
tice and  to  be  entitled  to  a  distinct  name,  such  as\Peevish* 
ness.  Jealousy,  and  Revenge.)  These  will  be  con^ered, 
although  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  in  th^ir  proper 
place.    It  is  necessary  to  remark  a  littie.  more  at  length 
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upon  the  passion  now  before  ns,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  in  some  important  sense  the  foimdatibn  and  the  place 
of  origin  to  all  the  othera. 

§  345.  Illustrations  of  instinctive  resentment. 

The  MTECTiONS,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  what  has 
been  said  of  the  Appetites  and  Propensities,  have  a  two- 
fold action,  instinctive  and  volmitary ;  operating,  in  the 
one  case,  suddenly  and  without  thought ;  in  the  other, 
operating  on  reflection  and  with  deliberate  purpose  of 
mind. — ^Accordihgly,  we  proceed  to  remark,  m  the  first 
place,  on  the  instinctive  form  of  resentment.  The  occa- 
sions on  wluch  this  form  of  resentment  arises  or  is  liable 
to  arise, [are  all  cases  of  harm  or  suffering,  whether  such 
harm  or  suffering  be  caused  intentionally  or  not.)  The 
harm  which  we  experience  is  followed  by  the  resentment 
dt  once ;  the  rapidity  of  the  retributive  movement  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  flash  of  lightning ;  quick  as  the 
operation  of  thought  is  imiversally  allowed  to  be,  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  its  interposition  between  the  harm 
which  has  been  experienced  and  the  resentment  that  fol- 
lows. Under  such  circumstances  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible that  the  resentment  should  be  regulated  by  the  con- 
sideration whether  the  hurt  which  we  have  experienced 
was  intentional  or  not  It  is  the  harm,  in  itself  consider- 
ed, which  arouses  us,  exclusive  of  any  reference  to  the 
cirumstances  under  which  it  is  inflicted. 

We  not  unfrequently  see  instances  of  instinctive  resent- 
ment corresponding  to  what  has  been  said,  (it  is  under 
the  influence  of  this  form  of  resentment  that  the  child  who 
has  been  accidentally  hurt  by  a  stone  or  a  billet  of  wood, 
wreaks  a  momentiury  anger  upon  the  inanimate  object ; 
that  the  Savage  breaks  and  fiercely  tramples  on  the  ar- 
row which  ha3  wounded  him ;  and  that  men,  in  the  first 
moments  of  their  suffering,  almost  imiversally  discover  a 
sudden  and  marked  displeasure  with  the  cause  of  it) 

^  346.  Uses  and  moral  character  of  instinctive  resentment. 

The  object  (or  final  cause,  as  it  is  sometimes  tenned) 
for  which  the  principle  of  instinctive  resentment  is  im- 
planted in  man,beems  to  be  to  fimiish  him  with  a  degree 
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of  protection  in  the  case  of  sudden  and  unforeseen  attad^ 
The  reasoning  power  is  comparatively  slow  in  its  opera- 
tion ;  and  if  3ie  constitution  of  our  nature  were  such  as 
to  require  us  always  to  wait  for  its  results  before  acting, 
we  might,  in  some  cases,  feil  of  that  protection  which  an 
instincuve  effort  would  have  pven.  "Hence  the  practical 
importance  of  this  form  of  the  principle  under  considera- 
tion. 

i  It  may  be  added,  that  instinctive  resentment  has  no 
moral  character.)  It  is  the  glory  of  the  moral  nature,  that 
it  lays  back,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expressions,  of  the 
intellective  nature;  and  that  it  does  not,  and  cannot, 
act  independently  of  the  antecedent  action,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  of  the  intellect  In  other  words,  the  na- 
ture of  conscience  is  such  as  to  require  as  the  basis  of  its 
action  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  and  its  relations,  upon 
which  it  is  about  to  pronounce  its  opinion  5  which  knowl- 
edge can  be  acquired  only  by  the  perceptive  and  compa- 
ring acts  of  the  intellect  But  such  is  the  rapidity  of 
instmctive  action,  that  it  entirely  excludes  a  suitable 
knowledge  of  the  event  which  calls  it  forth;  and  as  it  in 
this  way  excludes  the  cognizance  and  authority  of  con- 
science, it  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  moral  character,  either 
good  or  eviL 

^  347.  Of  voluntary  in  distinction  from  instinctive  resentment. 

The  second,  and,  in  a  practical  and  n^oral  point  of 
view,  the  more  important  form  of  this  aflfection  is  what 
may  be  denominated  Voluntary  Resentment  (By  inqui- 
ring into  the  cause  of  the  resentment  which  we  have  in- 
stinctively experienced,  and  by  suggestmg  reasons  eiflier 
for  its  increase  or  diminution,  we  are  enahled  to  modify 
its  action,  and  to  impart  to  it  the  character  of  voluntan 
ness  and  accoimtability., 

The  proper  occasion  of  deliberate  or  Voluntary,  m  dis- 
tinction jfrom  instinctive  Resentment,[is  injury,  as  it  stands 
distinguished  from  mere  harm  or  hurtA  That  is  to  say, 
Voluntary  resentment,  when  exercised  in  accordance  with 
the  intentions  of  nature,  takes  into  view,  not  only  the  harm 
or  suffering  which  has  been  occasioned,  bit  the  motive  01 
mtention  of  the  agent     The  final  cause  or  object  of  in- 
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stinctive  resentment  is|' immediate  protectiojJ;  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  anything  further  in  view.  The  filial  cause 
<rf  voluntary  resentment  is  not  only  protection,  hutQustice) 
In  other  words,  while  it  aims  to  secure  protection,  it  does 
not  propose  the  attainment  of  that  object,  except  in  con- 
formity with  what  is  strictly  proper  and  right.  It  al- 
wap,  therefore,  in  its  appropriate  and  legitimate  exercise, 
dispenses  its  retribution,  /aot  simply  witJi  a  reference  to 
the  harm,  loss,  or  suffering  which  has  been  endured,  but 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  feelings  which  at  the  time 
existed  in  the  mind  of  the  agent  or  cause  of  the  suffering^ 
A  moral  character,  accordingly,  attaches  only  to  the 
voluntary  form  of  resentment  If  there  is  an  exact  pro- 
portion between  the  resentment  and  its  cause ;  in  other 
words{  if  resentment  precisely  corresponds  to  what  justice 
requires,  it  is  right.  But  if  it  exceeds  this  just  proportion, 
it  is  wrong.)  This  statement  is  made  on  the  supposition 
that  we  are  considering  the  subject  by  the  mere  aid  of 
the  light  of  nature,  excluavely  of  the  Scriptures.  If,  un- 
der the  Christian  dispensation,  we  are  required,  for  high 
and  holy  reasons  peculiar  to  that  dispensation,  to  subdue 
resentful  feelings  which  otherwise  might  have  been  justly 
exercised,  that  circumstance  evidently  places  the  subject 
in  a  different  light 

§  348.  Tendency  of  anger  to  excess,  and  the  natural  checks  to  it. 

Few  principles  are  more  operative  in  man,  in  point  ol 
fact,  than  that  of  resentment  And  although,  reasoning 
on  ttie  principles  of  nature  merely,  without  taking  into 
view  the  duty  of  forgiveness  inculcated  in  the  Scriptur^, 
we  may  justify  its  deUberate  and  voluntary  exercise  in 
many  cases,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is 
particularly  liable  to  a  perverted  and  excessive  action.  It 
Mtoo  frequently  the  fact,  that  man  is  found  wreaking  his 
anger  on  those  who,  on  a  full  and  candid  examination  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  be  found  entitled 
to  no  such  treatment  , 

One  cause  of  the  frequency  of  excessive  and  unjustifa- 
able  resentment  |s  to  be  foimd  in  the  fact,  that,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  suffering  or  loss  we  endure,  our  thoughts 
are  wholly  taken  up  with  our  own  situation,  and  we  find 
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It  very  difficult  to  estimate  properly  either  the  facts  or 
the  motives  uf  our  supposed  adversary's  conduct  1  If  we 
-could  turn  away  our  thoughts  from  ourselves,  so  far  as 
fully  to  understand  all  the  circunpstances  of  a  proceeding 
which,  in  itself  considered,  we  have  found  so  injurious  to 
us,  we  should  frequently  be  willing  to  check  tiie  vehe- 
mence of  our  anger,  if  we  did  not  wholly  extinguish  it 

Nature,  however,  has  herself  instituted  some  checks  on 
the  undue  exercise  of  this  passion.-*— First.  The  exerdse 
of  this  passion  is,  in  its  very  nature,  painful.  It  is  in  this 
respect  very  diflFerent  from  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent 
affections,  which  is  pleasant  (So  great  is  the  pain  at- 
tendant upon  deUberate  and  protracted  anger,  ^t  it  is 
not  imcommon  to  hear  persons  assert  that,  they  have  them- 
selves endured  more  sufferino;  in  their  own  minds  than 
the  gratification  of  their  passions  has  caused  to  their  op- 
ponents. J  Nature  seems  to  have  attached  this  penalty  to 
the  exercise  of  tins  passion,  in  order  to  remind  men,  at 
the  most  appropriate  moment,  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
it  in  due  subjection. 

Second.  Whenever  our  resentment  passes  the  proper 
bounds,  the  feeling  of  the  community,  which  were  be- 
fore in  our  favour,  immediately  turn  against  us.  We  are 
so  constituted  that  we  naturally  desire  the  good  opinion 
of  others ;  and,  consequently,  the  loss  of  their  good  opin- 
ion operates  upon  us  as  a  punishment,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  a  severe  one.  Under  the  influence  of  the  experience 
or  the  anticipation  of  this  incidental  retribution,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  that  men  restrict  within  proper 
Doundis  those  angry  feelings,  which,  under  other  circum-' 
stances,  they  would  probably  have  indulged  to  excess. 

TfflRD.  The  tendency  of  the  indulgence  of  anger  is  to 
lower  a  man  in  his  own  estimation,  and  still  more  so  in 
the  estimation  of  others,  who  will  be  less  ready  to  admit 
those  mitigating  circumstances  that  partially  justify  his 
feelings  to  himself.  •'  The  mere  outward  signs  of  the  an- 
gry passioris  give  a  shock  to  our  sensibilities,  and  are 
hateful  to  us  3  while  those  of  an  opposite  character  beam 
upon  the  soul  with  the  pleasantness  of  a  tranquil  mom- 
ii^'s  Hght  The  smile  of  benevolence  wins  upon  cm 
affections;  bit  the  scowl  of  anger,Vhether  it  be  directed 
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against  ourselves  ot  others,  fills  us  with  psdn  and  dread 
And,  moreover,  while  the  indulgence  of  anger  tends,  as  a 
general  thing,  to  degrade  the  subject  of  it  in  our  view, 
we  look  with  increased  respect  and  honour  on  those  who 
successfully  resist  its  approaches,  and  are  calm  and  for- 
bearing amid  insult  and  injury. 

^  349.  Other  reasons  for  checking  and  subduing  the  angiy  passions 

In  addition  to  those  checks  to  the  angry  passions  which 
nature  herself  se^ns  to  have  iumished,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  a  few  considerations,  drawn  from  reason  and 
the  Scriptures,  which,  if  they  have  the  weight  they  are 
entitled  to,  will  tend  to  the  same  desirable  result. — (1.) 
pWe  should  always  keep  in  recollection,  in  the  first  place, 
that  when  the  mind  is  much  agitated  by  passion,  it  is  ren* 
dered  by  that  circumstance  itself  incapable,  to  a  consid- 
erable de^ee,  of  correct  judgment)  Actions,  considered 
as  the  indications  of  feeling  and  character,  do  not  at  such 
times  appear  to  us  in  their  true  light  They  are  seen 
through  an  unfavourable  medium,  and  represented  un- 
niturally,  with  distorted  and  discoloured  features.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  a  saying  of  Socrates  to  his  servant  on 
a  certain  occasion,  that  he  would  beat  him  if  he  were  not 
angry;  a  remark  which  seems  to  indicate  that,  in  the 
opmion  of  the  author  of  it,  anger  is  a  state  of  mind  unfa- 
vourable to  a  correct  judgment  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
the  person  towards  whom  it  is  directed. 

(2.)  {We  should  consider,  in  the  second  place,  even  if 
we  have  no  particular  reason  to  distrust  our  powers  of 
judging,  that  we  may,  by  possibility  at  least,  have  mista- 
ken the  motives  of  the  person  whom  we  imagine  to  have 
injured  us. )  Perhaps  the  oversight  or  crime  which  we 
allege  against  him,  instead  of  being  premeditated  or  in- 
tentional, was  mere  inadvertence.  It  is  even  possible  that 
his  intentions  were  favourable  to  us,  instead  of  being,  as 
we  suppose,  of  a  contrary  character.  And  if  it  were  oth 
erwise ;  if  the  wrong  done  us  were  an  intentional  wrong, 
it  is  still  possible  that  this  hostile  disposition  may  have 
originated  from  serious  misconceptions  in  regard  to  our 
own  character  and  conduct.  And  obviously  the  easiest 
and  best  way  would  be  to  correct  these  misconceptions, 
Hh2 
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and  tlius  to  secure  safety  for  the  future,  and,  in  all  prob* 
ability,  recompense  for  the  past 

(3.)  There  is  another  consideration  which  ought  to 
prevent  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  and  to  amy  its 
effects.  It  is,  that  all  have  offended  against  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  stand  in  need  of  pardon  from  Him.  If  we 
oursdves  were  without  an ;  if  we  could  boast  of  perfect 
purity  of  character,  there  might  seem  to  be  some  degree 
of  reasonableness  in  our  exacting  from  others  the  ftill 
amount  of  what  is  due  to  perfect  and  inflexible  rectitude. 
But  the  actual  state  of  things  is  far  different  frcnn  this. 
Every  one  who  knows  his  own  heart  must  see  and  feel 
himself  to  be  a  transgressor.  How  unsuitably,  therefore, 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  situation,  does  that  man 
conduct  who  talks  lai^ely  of  satisfaction  and  revenge, 
when  he  is  every  moment  dependent  on  the  clemency 
and  forgiveness  of  a  Being  whom  he  has  himself  so  often 
sinned  against 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  are  many  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  expressly  require  us  to  subdue  the  malevolent 
passions,  and  to  forgive  the  injuries  which  have  called 
them  into  action.  And  this,  we  may  here  take  occasion 
to  remark,  is  one  of  the  great  and  striking  characteristics 
of  the  Gospel  revelation.  The  doctrine,  that  we  are  to 
love  and  do  good  to  our  enemies,  obviously  distinguishes 
the  Christian  Code  from  every  other ;  and  gives  to  it,  as 
compared  with  mere  human  systems,  an  inexpressible  ele- 
vation. Its  language  is,  "  Ye  have  heard,  it  hath  been 
said,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy. 
But  I  say  imto  you,  love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that 
curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despiteftdly  use  you  and  persecute  you.*' 

^  350.  Modifications  of  resentment.     Peevishness. 

When,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  resentful  feeUng  shows 
itself,  we  variously  denominate  it  by  the  terms  resentment, 
hostility,  anger,  hatred,  indignation,  and  the  like;  but 
there  are  some  modifications  of  the  feeling,  distinguishcl 
either  by  excess  or  diminution,  or  in  some  other  way, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  distinctive  char- 
acter.    One  of  these  is  peevishness  or  fretfulness  ;  a 
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specie  of  malevolent  passion  which,  probably  with  more 
frequency  than  its  decided  manifestations,  interrupts  ihe 
peace  and  happiness  of  life. 

Peevishness  differs  from  ordinary  anger  in  being  exci- 
ted by  very  triffing  circumstances,  and  m  a  strange  facil- 
ity of  inflicting  its  effects  on  everybody  and  everything 
within  its  reach.  The  peevish  man  has  met  with  some 
trifling  disappointment,  (it  matters  but  Uttle  what  it  is,) 
and  the  serenity  of  whole  days  is  disturbed ;  no  smiles 
are  to  be  seen ;  everything,  whether  animate  or  mani- 
mate,  rational  or  irrational,  is  out  of  place,  and  falls  under 
tiie  rebuke  of  this  fretful  being. — ^Anger,  in  its  most  mark- 
ed and  decided  manifi^ations,  may  be  compared  to  a 
thunder-shower^  that  comes  dark  and  heavily,  but  leaves 
a  clear  sky  afterward.  But  peevishness  is  like  an  ob- 
scure, drizzling  fog ;  it  is  less  violent,  and  lasts  longer. 
In  general,  it  is  more  unreasonable  and  unjust  than  vio- 
lent anger,  and  would  certainly  be  more  disagreeable, 
were  it  not  often,  in  consequence  of  being  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  cause,  so  exceedingly  ludicrous. 

^  351.  Modifications  of  resentment.     Envy. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  resentment  is  Envy 
By  this  term  we  are  accustomed  to  express  that  ill-will 
or  hatred  which  has  its  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
superiority  of  another.  Considered  as  a  mere  state  of  the 
mind,  Envy  is  to  be  regarded  as  only  one  of  the  perver- 
sions of  resentment ;  but,  considered  in  respect  to  the  oc- 
caaons  of  its  origin,  it  must  be  added  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  degrading  and  hateful  perversions.  There  is  no 
passion  which  is  more  tormenting  in  the  experience,  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  hatefiSness ;  and  none  which 
w  more  decisively  condemned  by  the  sentiments  of  justice. 

If  we  are  asked  why  it  is  that,  on  the  mere  contem- 
plation of  the  more  favourable  situation,  and  the  greater 
advancement  of  another,  we  experience  such  an  odious 
perversion  of  a  principle  apparently  good  in  itself,  we 
shall  probably  find  a  reason  in  the  irregular  and  inordi- 
nate action  of  the  principle  of  Self-love.  Men  frequently 
l)ecome  so  intensely  selfeh,  that  they  cannot  admit  others 
to  an  equal  participation  of  what  they  enjoy,  much  less 
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see  them  advanced  to  a  higher  ^tuatioti^  without  a  greater 
or  less  de^ee  of  repining  and  discontent  And  it  is  th& 
state  of  mind  which  is  appropriately  denominated  Envy. 

^  352.  Modifications  of  resentment.     Jealoasy. 

Th^e  are  still  other  varieties  of  that  Resentment  or 
Hostihty,  which  may  be  regarded,  in  some  important 
sense,  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  series  of  the  Malevolent 
passions.  Among  these  is  Jealousy,  which  includes  a 
painful  emotion  caused  by  some  object  of  love,  and  at- 
tended with  a  desire  of  evil  towards  that  object. — ^The 
circumstance  which  characterizes  this  passion,  and  consti- 
tutes its  pecuhar  trait,  is,  that  all  its  bitterness  and  hostil- 
ity are  inflicted  on  some  one  whom  the  jealous  person 
loves.  The  feeling  of  suspicious  rivalship  which  often 
exists  between  candidates  for  fame  and  power,  is  some- 
times called  jealousy,  on  account  of  its  analogy  to  this 
passion. — ^There  are  various  degrees  of  jealousy,  from  the 
fonns  of  mere  mistrust  and  watchful  suspicion  to  its  high- 
est paroxyspis.  In  general,  the  strength  of  the  passion 
will  be  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  which  is 
attached  to  the  object  of  it ;  and  is,  perhaps,  more  fre- 
quently found  in  persons  who  have  a  large  ^are  of  pride 
than  in  others.  Such,  in  consequence  of  the  habitual  be- 
Uef  of  their  own  superiority,  are  likely  to  notice  many 
trifling  inadvertencies,  and  to  treasure  them  up  as  proofii 
of  intended  neglect,  which  would  not  have  been  observed 
by  others,  and  certainly  were  exempt  from  any  evil  in- 
tention. 

The  person  under  the  influence  o^  this  passion  is  inca- 
pable of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  the 
mdi^ddual  who  is  the  object  of  it ;  he  observes  everything 
and  gives  it  the  worst  interpretation ;  and  circumstances 
which,  in  another  state  of  the  mind,  would  have  been 
tokens  of  innocence,  are  converted  into  proof  of  guilt 
Although  poetry,  it  is  no  fiction : 

"  Trifles,  light  as  air, 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ." 

Hence  it  is  justly  said  to  be  the  monster  that "  makes 
the  meat  it  feeds  on ;"  for  it  persevenngly  broods  Dver 
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ihe  dightest  suggestion,  even  when  made  with  the  most 
sincere  kindness,  and  rears  up  a  shapeless  and  frightful 
fiNrm,  which  in  turn  nourishes  the  baleful  passion  from 
which  is  derived  its  own  existence. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  this  passion,  that  it  is  at  times 
exceedingly  violent  At  one  moment  the  mind  is  ani- 
mated with  all  the  feelings  of  kindness;  the  next,  it  is 
transpcNrted  with  the  strongest  workings  of  hatred,  and 
then  it  is  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  contrition.  Con- 
tinually vacillating  between  the  extremes  of  love  and 
hatred,  it  knov\rs  no  rest ;  it  would  gladly  bring  destruc- 
tion on  the  object  whom  it  dreads  to  lose  more  than  any 
other,  aod  whom  at  times  it  loves  more  than  any  other. 

§  353.  Modifications  of  resentment.     "Revenge. 

Another  of  the  marked  modificationsof  Resentment  is 
KEVENGB.    By  the  spirit  of  revenge,  as  we  sometimes  ex- 

I)ress  it,  we  generally  understand  a  disposition  not  mere- 
y  to  return  suflGsring  for  suffering,  but  to  inflict  a  degree 
of  pain  on  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  injured  us, 
beyond  what  strict  justice  requires.  So  that  revenge 
seems  to  differ  from  resentment  rather  in  degree  than  m 
kind;  in  other  words,  it  is  imrestrained  or  excessive  re- 
sentment. It  is  true,  however,  that  it  generally  implies 
somethijig  more  than  mere  excess.  It  commonly  exhibits 
the  a^ect  of  coolness  and  deliberateness  in  its  designs ; 
and  is  as  persevering  in  the  execution  of  its  hostile  plans 
as  it  is  ddiberate  in  forming  them.  If  resentment,  when 
properly  regulated,  may  be  considered,  on  the  principles 
of  nature,  as  morally  right,  revenge,  which  is  the  unre- 
strained or  inordinate  form  of  resentment,  is  always  mor- 
ally wrong.  It  is  a  passion  which  is  not  only  greatly  in- 
consistent with  the  due  exercise  of  the  other  powere,  of  the 
mind,  but  is  equally  condenmed  by  enlightened  con- 
science and  the  Scriptures. 

§  354.  Nature  of  the  passion  of  fear. 

We  conclude  this  review  of  this  portion  of  the  Affec- 
tions with  a  single  other  notice.  The  passion  of  Fear, 
like  the  other  passions  or  affections  that  have  passed  under 
examination,  emlwraces  both  a  simple  emotion  of  pain, 
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caused  by  some  object  which  "we  anticipate  will  be  iigtt- 
rious  to  us,  and  also  additional  to  the  painful  emotion^  the 
desire  of  avoiding  such  object  or  its  injurious  effecte. — 
The  question  might  suggest  itself  with  some  aptpKearancc 
of  reason,  whether  Fear,  in  view  of  the  definition  just 

B'ven,  should  be  included  under  the  general  head  of  the 
Malevolent  passions.  And  this  is  one  of  the  cases  refer- 
red to,  in  separating  the  AflFections  into  the  twofold  di- 
vision of  the  Benevolent  and  Malevolent,  when  it  was 
remarked,  it  might  not  in  all  respects  be  easy  to  carry  the 
arrangement  into  eflFect  in  its  details.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  we  experience  pain  in  viewing  the  object  feared, 
accompanied  with  a  desire  of  avoidmg  it,  seems  very 
clearly  to  involve  the  idea  that  it  is  an  object  of  greater 
or  less  aversion.  In  other  words,  that  we  have  more  or 
less  ill  will  towards  it  It  is  certainly  the  case  if  the 
object  is  of  such  a  nature  that  its  presence  is  painful,  that 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  love  it.  So  that;  at  least,  it 
would  seem  to  come  more  naturally  imder  the  head  of  tiie 
malevolent  affections  than  under  the  other  class. 

But  to  return  to  the  nature  of  the  passion  itself.  The 
strength  or  intensity  of  fear  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
apprdiended  evil.  There  is  a  difference  of  original  sus* 
ceptibiftty  of  this  passion  in  different  persons ;  and  the 
amount  of  apprehended  evil  will  consequently  vary  with 
the  quickness  of  such  susceptibility.  But,  whatever 
causes  may  increase  or  diminish  the  opinion  of  the  de- 
gree of  evil  which  threatens,  there  will  be  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  opinion  which  is  formed  of  it  aiwi  the 
fearful  passion. 

When  this  passion  is  extreme,  it  prevents  the  due  ex- 
ercise of  the  moral  susceptibility,  and  interrupts  correct 
judgment  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  is  a  state  of  mind 
of  great  power,  and  one  which  will  not  bear  to  be  trifled 
with.  It  may  serve  as  a  profitable  hint  to  remark,  that 
there  have  been  persons  thrown  into  a  fright  suddenly, 
and  perhaps  in  mere  sport,  which  has  immediately  result- 
ed in  a  most  distressing  and  permanent  mental  disorgani- 
zation.— ^In  cases  where  the  anticipated  evil  is  very  great, 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  avoiding  it  in  any  way,  the  mind 
exists  in  that  state  which  is  called  despair.     But  the  con- 
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sideration  of  this  deplorable  state  of  mind,  so  far  as  H 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  objects  of  the  present 
Work,  will  more  properly  come  mider  the  head  of  Dis- 
ordered or  Alienated  Sensibilities. 


CHAPTER  VL 


THE   BENEVOLENT  AFFECTIONS. 


^  355.  Of  the  nature  of  love  or  benevolence  in  general. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  c^eat 
division  of  the  Affections.  As  the  original  principle  of 
Resentment  is  the  basis  of  the  Malevolent  affections,  so 
Love,  in  its  more  general  form,  appears  to  be  at  the  found- 
ation, as  a  general  thing  at  least,  of  those  which  are 
termed,  by  way  of  distinction,  Benevolent  The  affection 
of  Love,  like  the  other  affections,  is  a  complex  state  of 
mind,  embracmg,  first,  a  pleasant  emotion  in  view  of 
the  object ;  and,  second,  a  desire  of  good  to  that  object 

-Hence  there  will  always  be  fomid  in  the  object  some 
quality,  either  some  excellence  in  the  form,  or  in  the  rela- 
tions sustained,  or  in  the  intellect,  or  in  the  moral  traits, 
or  in  all  combmed,  which  is  capable  of  exciting  a  pleas- 
urable emotion.  This  emotion  is  the  basis  of  the  subse- 
quent desire ;  but  it  is  the  strict  and  indissoluble  combi- 
nation of  the  two  that  constitutes  the  Affection  properly 
80  called. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  there  are  many  mod- 
ifications or  degrees  of  this  affection ;  such  as  the  im- 
impassioned  preference  of  friendly  regard  and  esteem, 
the  warmer  glow  of  friendship  in  the  more  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  tenn,  and  the  increased  feeling  of  devoted 
attachment  T^iere  are  not  only  differences  in  degree, 
but  the  affection  itself,  conadered  in  respect  to  its  nature 
limply,  seems  to  be  modified,  and  to  be  invested  with  a 
difierent  aspect,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  found  to  operate.  The  love  which  children  feel  for 
their  parents  is  diffa-ent  in  some  respects  from  that  which 
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tliey  fed  for  thdr  brothers  and  Asters.  The  love  of  pa- 
rents for  their  children  possesses  traits,  difficult  to  be  de- 
scribed in  language,  but  recognisable  by  Consciousness, 
which  distingmsh  it  from  their  love  to  mankind  geni- 
ally, or  their  love  to  their  country,  or  their  friends.  Hence 
we  are  enabled,  in  consistency  with  what  is  the  fact  in 
resj^^ect  to  them,  to  consider  the  Affections  under  differ- 
ent forms  or  heads,  viz.,  the  Parental  affection,  the  Filial 
affection,  the  Fraternal  affection.  Humanity,  or  the  love 
of  the  human  race.  Patriotism,  or  the  love  of  coimtry, 
Friendship,  Gratitude,  and  Sympathy  or  Pity. 

§  356.  Love,  in  its  Tarioua  forms,  characterized  by  a  twofold  action. 

Love,  not  only  in  its  more  general  form,  but  in  all  the 
varieties  which,  in  consequence  of  our  situation  and  of 
the  relations  we  sustain,  it  is  made  to  assume,  is  charac- 
terized, like  the  opposite  principle  of  resentment,  by  its 
twofold  action.  It  is  sometimes  seen,  particularly  in  pa- 
rents and  children,  to  operate  instinctitely  ;  that  is  to 
say,  without  deUberaticm  or  forethought  At  other  times 
it  is  subjected  to  more  or  less  of  regulation,  being  either 
stimulated  or  repressed  in  its  exercise  by  the  facts  and 
reflections  which  are  furnished  by  reasoning ;  and  then  it 
is  said  to  possess  a  deUberate  or  voluntary  exercise. — 
This  trait  or  characteristic,  which  pervades  the  whole  se- 
ries of  the  Natural  or  Pathematic  sensibilities,  has  been 
so  often  referred  to  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  delay  upon 
it  here. 

^  357.  Of  the  parental  affection. 

The  principle  of  benevolence,  love,  or  good-will,  which 
in  its  general  form,  has  thus  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
brief  notice,  is  susceptible,  like  the  malevolent  affection 
of  Resentment,  of  various  modifications.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of  these  modifications  is 
the  Parental  Affection.— The  view  which  we  propose  to 
take  of  this  modification  of  benevolence  or  love  is,  that  it 
is  an  original  or  implanted  principle.  In  support  of  this 
view  a  number  of  things  may  be  said. 

(I.)  It  is  supported,  m  the  rirst  place,  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  relation  between  the  parent  and  child  is 
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much  more  intimate  and  indissoluble  than  any  otiier.  The 
child,  in  the  view  of  the  p^ent,  is  not  so  much  a  distinct 
and  independent  being  as  a  reproduction  and  continuance 
of  himself.  He  sees  not  only  the  reflection  of  his  person 
and  dispositions  in  his  ofl&pring,  but  of  his  hopes,  joys, 
and  prospects ;  in  a  word,  of  £s  whole  being.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  pa- 
lental  affection  should  be  less  deeply  seated,  less  near  to 
the  root  and  bottom  of  the  soul,  than  any  other  wluch 
can  be  named. 

(IL)  Such  an  affection  seems,  in  the  second  place,  to 
be  required  in  order  to  enable  parents  to  discharge  effec- 
tually the  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  them.  The 
cares  and  troubles  necessarily  incidental  to  the  parental 
relation,  the  daily  anxieties,  me  nights  "of  wakeful  soUci- 
tude,  the  misgivings,  the  fears,  and  the  sorrows  without 
number,  it  would  be  impossible  for  human  nature  to  sup- 
port without  the  aid  of  an  implanted  principle. — ^And 
hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  ordering  and  constitution  of  na- 
ture, this  principle  rises  in  such  mexpressible  beauly  upon 
the  parental  heart.  It  difiuses  its  Ught  upon  it,  like  a  star 
upon  a  tempestuous  ocean,  and  guides  it  forward  in  com- 
parative safety. 

(in^  In  the  third  jjlace,  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
this  aflfection  has  an  instinctive  as  well  as  a  voluntary 
action,  is  a  strong  circumstance  in  favour  of  its  being  re- 
garded as  implanted.  A  purely  voluntary  affection  can- 
not, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  implanted,  because  it 
depends  upon  the  Will ;  and  vnll  either  exist  or  not  exist, 
in  accordance  with  the  mere  voUtive  determination.  An 
instinctive  affection  cannot  be  otherwise  than  implanted ; 
because,  as  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  will,  it  has  no 
other  support  than  in  nature.  Now,  although  this  affec- 
tion has  a  voluntary  action,  based  upon  inquiry  and  rea- 
son, it  has  also,  at  its  foundation,  an  instinctive  action, 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  author  of  the 
mind  himself.  So  that,  although  it  is  proper  to  accom- 
pany the  statement  with  the  remark  that  it  has  a  twofold 
action,  the  affection,  regarded  as  a  whole,  may  justly  be 
looked  upon  as  an  original  or  implanted  one. 

(IV.)  In  the  fourth  place,  its  universality  is  a  cireum 
1 1 
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stance  in  favour  of  the  view  which  has  been  taken.  We 
should  naturally  expect,  in  regard  to  any  affection  not 
implanted,  and  which  depends  exclusively  upon  the  de- 
cisions of  the  reason  and  the  will,  that  there  would  be 
frequent  failures  in  its  exercise.  We  may  even  be  confi- 
dent that  this  would  be  the  result  But  the  parental  affec- 
tion, in  a  mind  not  actually  disordered,  never  fails.  In 
all  climes  and  countries,  and  among  all  classes  of  men, 
however  debased  by  ignorance  or  pervarted  by  the  prev- 
alence of  vice,  we  may  find  the  traces,  and  with  scareety 
an  exception,  the  marked  and  distinct  traces  of  this  enno- 
bling principle.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  human  race 
so  degraded  that  it  would  not  turn  with  abhorrence  fix)m 
the  man  that  did  not  love  his  of^ring. 

^  858.  Illustrations  of  the  strength  of  the  parental  affection 

(V.)  Another  circumstance  in  favour  of  regarding  the 
principle  as  an  implanted  one  is  its  great  strength.  Sec- 
ondary affections,  or  those  whidi,  by  a  process  of  associa- 
tion, are  built  upon  others,  are  sometimes,  it  is  true,  ex- 
ceedingly strong ;  but  this  is  foimd  to  be  the  case  only  in 
particiuar  instances,  and  not  as  a  general  trait  In  respect 
to  the  affection  before  us,  it  is  not  found  to  be  strong  in 
one  mind^'and  weak  in  another,  but  is  strong,  excedingty 
strong,  as  a  g^ieral  statement,  in  all  minds  alike.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  give  some  illustrations  of  this 
statement,  as,  in  truth,  scarcely  any  of  the  facts  illustrative 
of  the  mind's  action  in  its  various  departments  are  wholly 
destitute  of  interest  But,  on  tiiis  subject,  such  is  the  uni- 
versal intensity  of  this  affection,  that  they  multiply  on 
every  side.  He  who  has  not  noticed  them  has  volunta- 
rily shut  his  eyes  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tions of  human  nature.  So  that  a  single  incident  of  this 
kind,  which  will  not  fail  to  find  a  corroborative  testimcmy 
in  every  mother's  heart,  will  suflSce. 

"  When  the  Ajax  man-of-war  took  fire  in  the  straits  of 
Bosphorus  in  the  year  1807,  an  awfiil  scene  of  distraction 
ensued.  The  ship  was  of  great  size,  full  of  people,  and 
under  the  attack  of  an  enemy  at  the  time ;  the  moutiis  of 
destruction  seemed  to  wage  in  contention  for  their  prey. 
Mhoy  of  those  on  board  could  ojtertain  no  hopes  of  de- 
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tiverance :  striving  to  shun  one  devouring  element,  they 
were  the  victims  of  another.  While  the  conflagration 
VT^as  raging  furiously,  and  shrieks  of  terror  rent  me  air^ 
an-  imfortunate  mother,  regardless  of  herself,  seemed  soli- 
citous only  foi;  the  safety  of  her  infant  child.  She  never 
attempted  to  escape ;  but  she  committed  it  to  the  charge 
of  an  officer,  who,  at  her  earnest  request,  endeavoured  to 
secure  it  in  his  coat;  and,  following  the  tender  deposite 
iwith  her  ^es  as  he  retired,  she  calmly  awaited  that  ca- 
tastrophe m  which  the  rest  were  about  to  be  involved. 
Amid  the  exertions  of  the  officer  in  such  an  emergency, 
the  infant  dropped  into  the  sea,  wMch  was  no  sooner  dis- 
<50vered  by  the  unhappy  parent,  than,  frantic,  she  plunged 
from  the  vessel's  side  as  if  to  preserve  it ;  she  smik,  and 
was  seen  no  more."* 

^  359.  Of  the  filial  affection. 

As  a  coimterpart  to  the  interesting  and  important  aifec- 
tion  which  has  thus  been  briefly  noticed,  nature  has  insti- 
tuted the  filial  afiection,  or  that  affection  which  children 
bear, to  their  parents.  The  filial  afiection,  although  it 
.agrees  with  the  parental  in  the  circiunstance  of  its  being 
implanted  or  connatural  in  the  human  mind,  differs  from 
it  in  some  of  its  traits. — ^It  is  understood,  among  other 
things,  to  possess  less  strength.  And  it  is  imdoubtedly 
the  fact,  that  it  does  not,  as  a  -general  thing,  flow  forth 
towards  its  object  with  the  same  burning,  unmitigated  in- 
tensity. And  this  is  just  what  we  might  expect,  on  the 
suppo^tion  that  the  human  mind  comes  from  an  Author 
who  possesses  all  wisdom.  The  great  practical  object  for 
which  the  parental  affection  is  implanted  in  the  bosoms 
of  parents,  H  to  secure  to  their  offepring  that  close  atten- 
tion and  care  which  are  so  indispensable  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  life.  The  responsibiUty  which  rests  upon  them 
m  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to.their  children,  is,  in  the 
variety  of  its  apphcations  and  in  the  aggregate  of  its 
amount,  obviously  greater  than  that  which  rests  upon 
children  m  the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  their  parents. 
Nothing  could  answer,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the 
requisitions  which  are  constantly  made  on  the  parent  to 
»  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Passions,  (Anonymous,)  vol  i.,  p.  148 
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meet  the  child's  cojdition  of  weakness,  suffering,  and 
want,  and  to  avert  its  liabilities,  both  mental  and  bodily, 
to  error,  but  the  wakeful  energy  of  a  principle  stronger 
even  than  the  love  of  life.  But  it  is  different  on  the  part 
of  the  children.  As  a  general  things  n^  sudi  calls  of 
constant  anxiety  and  watchfulness  in  the  behalf  of  an- 
other are  made  upon  them,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of 
their  life,  JHence  their  love  to  their  parents,  althougL 
unquestionably  strong  enough  for  the  intentions  of  nature, 
bums  with  a  gentler  ray. 

^  360.  The  filial  ^flection  original  or  implanted. 

We  took  occasion,  in  the  preceding  section,  to  remark 
incidentally,  that  the  filial  affection,  as  well  as  the  parent- 
al, is  original  or  implanted,  in  distinction  fix)m  the  doc- 
trine of  its  being  of  an  associated  or  secondaiy  formation 
It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  enter  mmutely  into  Urn 
inquiry;  and  yet  there  are  one  or  two  trains  of  thought 
having  a  beanng  upon  it  which  we  are  unwilling  wholly 
to  omit — Our  tost  remark  is,  that  if  the  filial  affection 
were  wholly  voluntary  and  not  implanted;  in  other 
words,  if  it  were  based  wholly  on  reason  and  reflection) 
there  is  no  question  that  it  would  be  extinguished  much 
more  firequ^itly  than  it  is  in  point  of  fact  But  that  mere 
reason  and  reflection  are  not  the  entire  basis  of  the  affec-. 
tion,  seems  to  be  evident  firom  the  fact  that  we  continue 
to  love  our  parents  under  circumstancei^  when  reason,  if 
we  consulted  that  alone,  would  probably  pronounce  ttem 
unworthy  of  love.  Our  parents,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
may  treat  us  with  great  and  immerited  neglect ;  they  may 
plunge  into  the  commission  of  crimes  5  they  may  become 
degraded  and  despised  in  the  eyes  of  the  community ; 
but  they  still  have  a  pure  and  elevated  place,  which  na- 
ture has  furnished  for  them  in  thehr  cluldren's  hearts. — 
This  train  of  thought  (which,  it  is  proper  to  remark  in 
pas^g,  is  equally  applicable  to  parental  love,  and  tends 
to  confirm  the  views  brought  forward  under  that  head) 
goes  with  no  small  weight  to  show  that  the  affection  be- 
fore us  has  an  instinctive  or  natural  basis. 

Our  second  remark,  which  is  also  equally  applicable  to 
tlie  parental  affection,  is,  that  men,  vrith  scarcely  an  exeep- 
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hon,  show,  by  their  jud^ents  and  treatment  of  this  affec 
tion,  that  they  r^ard  it  as  constitutional  or  implanted. 
It  is  evident  that  mey  expect  us  to  treat  our  parents  with 
ereat  forbearance  and  kindness  under  all  circumstances. 
if  another  person  should  insult  and  injure  us,  public  sen- 
timent would  probably  justify  us  in  inmcting  some  sort  of 
punishment.  But  it  would  not  justify  us,  imder  precisely 
the  same  circumstances  of  provocation,  in  inflicting  pun- 
ishment upon,  or  even  showing  marked  disrespect  to  a 
parent,  because  it  would  be  a  violation  of  nature.  Not 
merely  the  disapprobation,  but  the  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence of  mankind,  inflicted  vsrith  scarcely  the  possibiUty 
of  a  failure,  is  the  fearful  penalty  which  nature  has  at- 
tached to  a  want  of  parental  love,  even  when  the  conduct 
of  the  parent  himself  has  been  reprehensible. — ^This  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  nature.  Men  act  in  this  case  as  their 
nature  prompts  them.  But  nature  is  never  at  variance 
•with  herself.  If  she  in  this  way  distinctly  intimates  that 
she  requires  us  to  love  our  parents  at  all  times,  in  adver- 
sity and  in  prosperity,  in  honour  and  in  degradation,  in 
good  and  in  evil  report,  it  is  obvious  that  she  has  not  left 
the  affection  to  mere  reason  and  reflection,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  love  so  unchangeable  could  be  sustained  in  such 
a  mannar,  but  supports  it  \q>on  an  instinctive  or  consti- 
tutional basis. 

We  merely  add,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  himself  to 
make  the  application  of  the  remark,  that  nearly  all  the 
considerations  which  were  brought  forward  to  show  the 
connatural  origin  of  the  parental  affection,  might  be  prop- 
erly adduced  to  show  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the 
fiUal  affection. 

^  361.  Illustrations  of  the  filial  affection. 

Interesting  instances  of  the  results  of  the  filial  affection 
are  to  be  found,  wherever  there  are  men.  And  while  it 
is  admitted  that  there  are  some  unfavourable  tendencies 
in  human  nature,  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  it  in  an  as- 
pect so  amiable  and  honourable.  It  is  tlie  fact,  indeed,  that 
children,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not  appear  to  be  willing 
to  labour  .and  suffer  so  much  for  parents  as  the  parents  do 
for  the  children.  There  are  more  frequent  instances  of  a 
Ii2 
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failure  of  flLial  than  of  parental  love.  -Nevertheless,  m 
all  a^es  of  the  world,  the  filial  affection  has  sustained  it- 
self in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  honour  to  the  Beinff  that 
implanted  it  Children  haye  not  only  supported  and 
consoled  their  parents  in  the  ordinary  duties  and  trials  of 
life,  but,  m  multitudes  of  instances,  have  followed  them 
vnth  their  presence  and  their  consolations  into  banid^ment 
and  to  prison. 

At  the  accession  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia,  many  prisoners,  who  had  been  confined  fop  politi- 
cal and  oth«r  reasons  in  the  preceding  rrign,  were  set  at 
liberty. — ^^  I  saw,*^  says  Kotzebue,  who  was  in  Riis^a  at 
this  interesting  period,  "  an  old  colonel  of  the  Cossacks 
and  his  son  brought  from  the  fortress  to  Count  de  Pahlen's 
apartments.  The  story  of  this  generous  youth  is  exrane- 
ly  interesting.  His  father  had  been  dragged,  for  I  know 
not  what  offence,  fi:om  Tscherkask  to  Petersbui^,  and 
there  closely  imprisoned.  Soon  afterward  his  son.  arrived, 
a  handsome  and  brave  young  man,  who  had  obtained,  in 
the  reign  of  Catharine  H.,  the  cross  of  St  Georgje  and 
that  of  Wolodimer.  For  a  long  time  he  exerted  himself 
to  procure  his  father's  enlargement  by  solicitations  and 
petitions ;  but,  perceiving  no  hopes  of  success,  he  request- 
ed, as  a  particidar  favour,  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  cap- 
tivity and  misfortunes.  This  was  in  part  granted  to  him; 
he  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress,  bu^  v^ras  not 
permitted  to  see  his  father ;  nor  was  the  unfortunate  old 
man  eVer  informed  that  his  son  was  so  near  him.  On  a 
sudden  the  prison  bolts  Were  drawn;  the  doors  were 
opened ;  his  son  rushed  into  his  arms ;  and  he  not  only 
learned  that  he  was  at  liberty,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was 
informed  of  the  noble  sacrifice  which  filial  piety  had  of- 
fered.  He  alone  can  decide  which  information  gave  him 
most  delight"* 

It  is  true,  there  have  been  instances  of  parents  who 
have  done  more  than  this ;  who  have  not  only  befen  rea- 
dy to  suffer  banishment  or  imprisoment,  but  have  willing- 
ly and  joyfully  offered  their  fives  for  the  welfare  of  their 
children.  In  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  Greneral 
Tx)izerolles,  availing  himself  of  a  stratagem  in  order  to 

■  Kotzebue*8  Exile,  p.  254. 
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effect  the  object,  died  upon  the  scaffold  in  the  place  oi 
his  son.  It  might  not  be  easy  to  bring  instances,  although 
some  such  have  probably  existed,  of  children  dying  for 
their  parents.  But  iistory  furnishes  some  affecting  cases, 
where  the  child  has  poured  back  into  the  parental  bosom 
the  fountain  of  life  which  had  been  received. — ^^  The 
mother  of  a  woman,'*  says  the  writer  referred  to,  §  168, 
"  in  humble  life,  being  condemned  at  Rome,  the  jailer, 
rather  than  execute  the  sentence,  wished  from  humanity 
to  let  her  perish  of  famine.  Meantime  no  one  but  her 
daughter  was  admitted  to  the  prison,  and  that  after  she 
was  strictly  searched.  But  the  curiosity  of  the  man  be- 
ing aroused  by  the  unusual  duration  of  her  survivance, 
he  watched  Iheir  interview,  and  discovered  the  daughter 
affectionately  nourishing  the  author  of  her  days  with  her 
own  milk.  The  people  among  whom  this  incident  occur- 
red were  not  insensible  of  its  virtue,  and  a  temple  dedica- 
ted to  Piety  was  afterward  erected  on  the  spot  So  was 
an  s^ed  father,  under  similar  circumstances,  preserved  by 
similar  means:  he,  too,  was  thus  nourished  by  his  daugh- 

^  362.  Of  the  nature  of  the  fraternal  affection. 

There  is  one  other  affection  connected  with  the  fami- 
ly or  domestic  relation,  which  bears  the  marks,  although, 
perhaps,  somewhat  less  distincliy  than  in  the  cases  already 
mentioned,  of  a  natural  or  implanted  origin.  We  refer, 
as  will  be  readily  understood,  to  the  Fraternal  Affection, 
or  the  love  of  brothers  and  sisters.  The  love  which  we 
bear  to  our  brothers  and  sisters,  although,  in  the  basis  or 
essentiaHty  of  its  nature,  it  is  the  same  witihi  any  other 
love,  has  something  peculiar  about  it,  a  triait  not  easily 
expressed  in  words,  which,  in  our  internal  experience  or 
consciousness  of  it,  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  af- 
fection. 

We  are  aware  that  some  vrill  endeavour  to  explain 
the  origin  of  this  affection  by  saying,  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  brothers  and  sisters  being  brought  up 
together  beneath  the  same  roof,  and  thus  participating 
In  an  eariy  and  long  companionship.  Nor  are  we  dis- 
posed to  deny,  that  this  circumstance  probably  has  some 
weight  in  imoart^ns:  to  it  an  increased  degree  of  inten- 
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fflty.  But  there  is  a  single  fact,  Which  fiirnisbes  an  an- 
sww  to  the  doctrine,  that  denies  a  distinct  nature  to  the 
Fraternal  Affection,  and  r^ards  it  as  a  mere  modification 
of  love  in  general,  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  c^ 
early  and  long-continued  intercourse.  It  is  this.  Wh^ 
other  persons,  not  members  of  the  same  family,  aie 
brougl^  up  beneath  the  same  roof,  although  we  love 
them  very  much,  yet  we  never  have  that  peculiar  feeUn^ 
(distinct  firom  every  other  and  known  only  by  expenence) 
which  flows  out  to  a  brother  or  aster.  There  is  some- 
thing in  having  the  same  father  and  mother,  in  looking 
upward  to  the  same  source  of  origin,  in  bdng  nourished 
at  the  same  fountain  in  infancy,  in  feeling  the  same  life- 
blood  course  through  our  veins,  which  constitutes,  imder 
the  creative  hand  of  nature,  a  sacred  tie  unlike  any  other. 
There  are  other  views  of  the  subject,  besides  that 
which  has  just  been  noticed,  which  contribute  to  show 
the  connaturalness  and  permanency  of  this  affection. .  A 
number  of  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  support 
of  the  implanted  or  connatural  ori^  of  the  Parental  aiid 
Filial  affections,  will  apply  here.  But  we  leave  the  sub- 
ject to  the  decision  of  such  reflections,  as  will  be  likely 
to  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  himself 

^  363.  On  the  utility  of  the  domestic  affections. 

In  the  institution  of  the  affections  which  have  no)v 
passed  imder  a  rapid  and  imperfect  review,  and  which, 
taken  together,  may  be  spoken  of  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  the  Domestic  affections,  we  have  evidence 
of  that  benevolence  and  wisdom  which  are  seen  so  fire- 
quently  in  the  arrangements  of  our  mental  nature.  These 
affectiops  are  not  only  sources  of  happiness  to  individu- 
als and  families,  difliising  an  undefinable  but  powerful 
charm  over  the  intercourse  of  life ;  they  also  aidirectiy 
exert  a  great  influence  in  the  support  of  society  generally 

It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  notion  of  some  of  the  an- 
cients, of  Plato  in  particular,  that  the  domestic  affections 
are  at  variance  with  the  love  of  country ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  extinguish  these  affections,  children  should  be 
taken  frcm  their  parents  at  their  birth,  and  transferred  to 
the  state  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense.     But  the 
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domestic  affections  are  too  deeply  planted,  particularly  that 
of  parents,  to  be  generally  destroyed  by  any  process  of 
this  kind ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  result  would  be 
as  injurious  to  the  pubUc  as  to  individual  happiness.  It 
is  unquestionable,  that  one  of  the  great  supports  of  society 
is  the  family  relation.  Who  is  most  watchfiil  and  diligent 
in  his  business  ?  Who  is  the  most  constant  friend  of  pubhc 
order,  and  is  most  prompt  in  rallying  to  the  standard  of 
the  law  ?  Who,  as  a  general  thing,  is  the  best  friend,  the 
best  neighbour,  and  the  best  citizen  1  Not  he  who  is  set 
loose  from  family  relationships,  and  wanders  abroad  with- 
out a  home ;  but  he,  however  poor  and  unknown  to  fame, 
who  has  a  father  and  mother,  wife  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters;  who  sees  his  own  sorrows  and  happiness 
multiplied  in  the  sorrows  and  happiness  of  those  around 
him ;  and  who  is  strong  in  the  advocacy  and  support  of 
the  common  and  pubhc  good ;  not  only  because  it  in- 
volves his  own  personal  interest,  but  the  interest  and  hap- 
piness of  all  those  who  are  linked  arm  in  arm  with  him- 
self by  the  beauty  and  sacredness  of  domestic  ties. 

i  364.  Of  the  moral  character  of  the  domestic  affections,  and  of  the 
benevolent  affections  generally. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  inquiries  in  connexion  with 
ttie  domestic  affections,  and  the  benevolent  affections  gen- 
erally, and  one,  too,  on  which  there  has  been  a  great  di- 
versity of  opinion,  is,  whether  these  affections  possess  a 
moral  character,  and  what  that  character  is.  The  more 
common  opinion  seems  to  have  been,  that  all  affections 
which  are  truly  benevolent  are  necessarily,  and  from  the 
mere  fact  of  their  being  benevolent,  morally  good  or 
virtuous.  Nor  is  it  perhajjs  surprising,  that  this  opinion 
should  be  so  often  entertained.  Certainly,  as  compared 
with  the  other  active  principles,  conm^  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  the  Natural  or  Pathematic  sensibilities,  they 
hold  the  highest  raric;  and  we  frequently  apply  epithets 
to  them  which  indicate  our  belief  of  iheir  comparative 
pre-emmence.  We  speak  of  them,  not  only  as  innocent 
and  useful,  but  as  interesting,  amiable,  and  lovely ;  and 
from  time  to  time  apply  oflier  epithets,  which  equally 
Aow  the  favourable  place  which  they  occupy  in  our  re- 
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gard.  All  this  we  allow ;  but  still  they  are  hot  necessa 
lily,  and  in  consequence  of  their  own  nature  simply 
morally  good. 

The  correct  view  on  this  subject  we  apprehend  to  be 
this ;  (the  same  that  has  been  taken  of  other  principles, 
that  are  analogous  in  their  nature  and  operation.)  So 
far  as  the  benevolent  affections  are  constitutional  or  in- 
stinctive in  their  action,  they  are  indifferent  as  to  their 
moral  character,  being  neither  morally  good  nor  evil.  So 
far  as  they  have  a  voluntary  action,  tihiey  will  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  accordmg  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  When,  for  instance,  the  mother  hears  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  scream  of  her  child  in  another  room, 
and  impetuously  rushes  to  its  relief,  we  allow  the  action 
to  be  natwraUy  good,  and  exceedmgly  interesting  and 
lovely ;  but  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  predicate  virtue  of 
it,  and  to  pronounce  it  morally  good,  because  it  is  obvi- 
ously constitutional  or  instinctive.  If  the  act,  done  un<- 
der  such  circumstances,  be  necessarily  virtuous,  then  it 
clearly  follows  that  virtue  may  be  predicated  of  sheep, 
cowis,  and  other  brute  animals,  who  exhibit,  imder  like 
circumstances,  the  same  instinctive  attachment  to  thdr 
ofl&pring.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  benevolent  affections 
are  instmctive  in  their  operation,  they  are  to  be  regarded, 
however  interesting  and  amiable  they  may  appear,  as 
neither  morally  gooa  nor  evil. 

^  365.  Of  the  moral  character  of  the  voluntary  exercises  of  the  benevo 
lent  affections. 

But  so  far  as  the  benevolent  affections  are  voluntary; 
m  other  words,  so  far  as  they  exist  in  view  of  motives 
voluntarily  and  deliberately  brought  before  the  mind, 
they  may  be,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  voluntaiy  ef^ 
fort,  either  virtuous  or  vicious.  Take,  as  an  illustration, 
another  instance  of  the  operations  of  the  maternal  affeo- 
tion.  The  basis  of  this  affection  is  unquestionably  pure 
imtinct  But  it  has,  in  addition  to  this,  a  voluntary  oper* 
{itM)n ;  and  this  accessory  operation,  it  is  to  be  {Nresumed, 
iam  Ae  majority  of  cases  virtuous.    Nevertheless,  when- 

"*||tts  amiable  and  ennobling  affection  becomes  inoiw 
Aljrtrong,  wjien  under  its  irfluence  the  mother 
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leaves  the  child  to  vicious  courses,  against  the  remon- 
strances of  the  sentiment  of  duty,  its  exercise  evidently 
becomes  vicious. — On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mother,  per- 
haps in  consequence  of  the  improper  conduct  of  the  child, 
or  a  perplexing  inabihty  to  meet  its  numerous  wants,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  finds  its  affection  falling  below  the 
standard  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  fulfil  the  intentions 
of  nature,  and  in  this  state  of  things  restores  and  invigo- 
rates its  exercise  by  a  carefiil  and  serious  consideration  of 
all  the  responsibilities  involved  in  the  maternal  relation,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  its  exercise  at  once  assumes  the  op- 
posite character,  not  merely  of  amiableness,  but  of  virtue 

4  366.  Of  the  connexion  between  benevolence  and  rectitude. 

We  may  add  to  what  has  now  been  remarked,  that 
the  highest  and  most  ennobhng  form  of  benevolence  ex- 
ists in  connexion  with  strict  justice.  Perfect  justice  is,  by 
the  constitution  of  things,  indissolubly  conjoined  with  the 
general  and  the  highest  good.  All  forms  and  degrees  of 
bSnevolence,  which  are  at  variance,  whether  more  or  less, 
with  perfect  rectitude,  although  they  are  aiming  at  good 
or  happiness,  are  nevertheless  seeking  something  less  than 
the  greatest  possible  happiness.  Even  benevolence,  there- 
fore, is,  and  ought  to  be,  subjected  to  some  regulating 
power.  Whenever  we  distinctly  perceive  that  its  present 
indulgence  in  any  given  case  will  tend,  whatever  may  be 
its  immediate  bearing,  to  ultimate  unhappiness  and  misery, 
we  are  sacredly  bound  by  the  higher  considerations  of 
duty  to  repress  it.  And  there  is  as  much  virtue  in  re- 
pressmg  its  action  at  such  times  as  there  would  be  at 
other  times  in  stimulating  it. 

One  of  the  most  benevolent  men  of  whom  history 
gives  us  any  accoimt  was  Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  bish- 
op of  Chiapa.  In  1502  he  accompanied  Ovando  to 
Hispaniola,  who  had  been  commissioned  and  sent  out 
as  the  Spanish  governor  to  that  island.  He  there  wit- 
nessed, with  all  flie  pain  of  a  naturally  benevolent  heart, 
the  cruel  treatment  which  was  experienced  by  the  native 
inhabitants ;  the  deprivation  of  their  personal  rights,  the 
seizure  of  their  lands,  their  severe  toil,  and  inexorably 
punishment.    He  was  deeply  affected;   and  from  that 
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time  devoted  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  Ufe,  a  period 
of  more  than  sixty  years,  to  exertions  in  their  behal£ 
Under  the  impulse  of  a  most  unquestionable  benevolence, 
this  good  man  reconunended  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who 
was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  Spanish  affairs,  the  intro- 
ducticm  of  Negro  .'slaves  into  the  West  India  Islands,  as 
f  me  of  the  best  methods  of  relief  to  the  native  inhabitants. 
We  introduce  this  statement  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
iTatmg  our  subject  The  measures  of  Las  Casas,  which 
tended  to  introduce  enslaved  Africans  into  the  Spanish 
island^  were  the  results,  b^ond  all  question,  of  a  holy 
and  exalted  benevolence.  But  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
the  treatment  of  the  Negroes,  still  more  dreadful  than 
that  to  which  the  native  inhabitants  were  subjected ;  if 
he  could  have  beheld  in  anticipation  the  desolations 
which,  have  spread  over  Africa  in  consequence  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  it  would  have  been  his  duty,  whatever  eood 
might  have  immediately  resulted  to  the  Lidians,  in  whose 
behalf  he  was  so  deeply  interested,  to  have  checked  and 
controlled  his  benevolent  fedings,  and  to  have  endured 
flie  present  rather  than  have  be&i  accessory  to  the  ftiture 
evil  The  indulgence  of  his  benevolence  to  the  native 
mhabitants,  under  such  circumstances  and  in  such  a  form, 
(however  amiable  and  interesting  benevolence,  in  itself 
considered^  undoubtedly  is  in  all  cases  whatever,)  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  duty,  and  consequently  a  an. — 
So  false  and  pernicious  is  that  system  which  ascribes  to 
benevolence  in  its  own  nature,  and  mdependently  of  its 
relations  to  the  law  of  rectitude,  the  character  of  virtue 

^  367.  Of  humanity,  or  the  love  of  the  human  race. 

Another  of  the  implanted  affections  is  humantiy,  or  the 
love  of  the  human  race. — On  this  subject  there  are  only 
three  suppositions  to  be  made,  viz.,  that  man  is  by  nature 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-man,  or  that  he 
naturally  regards  him  with  feelings  of  hostility,  or  that 
he  has  a  degree  of  interest  in  his  welfare  and  loves  him 
That  man  is  by  nature  «itirely  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-beings,  is  a  proposition  which  will  not  be 
iikely  to  meet  with  many  supporters ;  still  less  the  propo- 
sition, although  some  have  been  found  to  advocate  it, 
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lioit  be  IS  by  nature  and  insdnctively  the  enemy  pf  man. 
But,  in  endeavouring  to  support  the  third  proposition,  that 
he  has  naturally  a  d^ree  of  interest  in,  and  a  desire  for 
the  welfare  of  the  membos  of  the  human  race  generally, 
expressed  by  the  terms  humamty  or  PHmANTHROpr,  we 
wish  ittobe  undeistood  that  we  do  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
daim  for  the  exercise  of  this  affection  any  marked  inten* 
Ay.  ft  is  too  evident  that  it  possesses  but  little  strength 
compared  with  what  it  should;  and  that  it  falls  far  short 
of  the  Script^iral  requisition,  which  exacts  the  same  love 
ft«r  our  neighbour  as  for  ourselves.  The  fact  undoubtedly 
is,  that  the  principle  is  impeded  in  its  action  and  dimin- 
ished in  its  results  by  the  inordinate  exercise  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  SELF-LOVB,  which  is  constantly  recalling  our  at- 
tention within  the  restricted  circle  of  our  personal  inter- 
ests. But  the  affection  of  huhamtv,  although  thus  re- 
strrcted  in  its  action,  and  depressed  far  below  the  stand- 
ard which  its  great  Author  justly  claims  for  it,  has  never- 
theless an  existence. 

This  is  shown,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  great  interest 
which  is  always  taken,  and  by  all  classes  of  persons,  in 
anything  which  relates  to  human  nature,  to  man  consid- 
ered as  a  human  being,  irrespective,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
his  country  and  of  the  period  of  his  existence.  There  are 
numerous:  other  subjects  of  inquiry ;  and  we  undoubtedly 
kel  a  considerable  degree  of  mterest  in  whatever  reaches 
vs  from  different  quarters  of  the  earth  in  respect  to  their 
structure,  climate,  and  resources*  But  it  is  chiefly  when 
man  is  mentioned  that  the  heart  grows  warm.  We  listen 
to  the  stoiy  of  his  situation  and  fortunes,  even  for  the  first 
time,  as  of  (me  in  whom  flows  the  same  fountain  of  life. 
When  we  touch  a  string  here.  We  find  a  vibration  in  every 
human  heart  The  mere  aspect  of  man,  the  mere  soimd 
of  the  human  voice,  unaided  by  a  multitude  of  associations 
which  often  enhance  their  enect,  awakens  emotions  of 
jregard  and  interest  And  seldom  can  we  find  a  person 
so  inunersed  in  his  own  selfishness  as  boldly  and  openlv 
^jo  avow,  that  the  pursuit  of  his  personal  mterests,  with 
whatevei'  good  reasons  it  may  in  itself  seem  to  be  justi- 
fied, is  a  valid  and  honourable  excuse  for  annulling  the 
Kk 
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chims  of  humanity,  and  sundenn((  the  tie  of  wmeat^ 
brotherhood* 

4  368.  Further  proofii  in  ropport  of  the  doctrine  of  an  innate  humuutf, 
or  love  for  the  human  race. 

In  the  second  place,  the  testimony  of  individuals  who 
have  been  so  situated  as  to  put  the  natural  sentiments  of 
mankind  in  this  respect  to  a  fair  trial,  is  favourable  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  natural  existence  of  humane  or  philan* 
fliropic  feelings.  We  refer  here,  in  particular,  to  the 
statements  of  travellers,  who,  either  by  design  or  by  acd* 
dent,  have  been  placed,  for  a  conaderable  time,  among 
Savage  tribes;  without  meaning,  however,  to  exclude 
those  who,  in  civilized  lands,  have  been  favourably  atu- 
ated  for  ascertaining  the  tendencies  of  the  human  heart 
Kotzebue,  for  instance,  who  was  suddenly  sdzed  and  seat 
an  exile  into  Siberia,  whare  he  remained  some  time^  was 
throvm  into  the  company  of  various  dasses  of  parsons 
under  such  circumstances  that  he  could  hardly  fail  to  foaa 
a  correct  judgment  in  the  matter  under  consideration. 
The  Narrative  of  his  Exile,  which  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, discovers  the  human  mind,  considered  as  natural^ 
disposed  to  the  misery  or  happiness  of  the  human  race, 
imder  a  deddedly  favourable  aspect  In  the  recollection 
of  the  good  and  the  evil  he  had  experienced,  and  in  view 
of  the  niunerous  facts  recorded  in  ms  book,  he  exclaims : 
^^  How  few  hard-hearted  and  insonsible  beings  are  to  be 
met  with  in  my  Narrative !  My  misfortunes  have  ccm- 
firmed  me  in  the  opinion,-  that  man  may  put  ccmfidence  in 
his  fdlow-man." 

Almost  all  the  travellers  into  the  intmor  of  Afiica, 
Vaillant,  Park,  Sparman,  Clapperton,  Denham,  the  Lan- 
ders, and  others,  although  they  travelled  among  tribes  in 
the  highest  decree  igncnrant  and  degraded,  c<ttstan% 
speak  of  the  kmdness  they  experiaiced. — (hi  a  certam 
occaaon.  Park,  for  reasons  connected  with  the  drcom- 
stance  of  his  bang  an  entire  stranger  in  the  country,  was 
obliged  to  remain  all  day  without  food.  About  sunset, 
as  he  was  turning  his  horse  loose  to  graze,  and  had  be- 
fore him  the  prospect  of  q)ending  the  night  in  solitude 
and  himger,  a  woman  happened  to  pass  near  him  as  she 
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Was  retaming  £rom  her  employment  in  the  fields.  Ai 
tonished  at  seeing  a  white  man,  she  stopped  to  gaze  upon 
him;  and,  noticmg  his  looks  of  dgeetion  and  sorrow, 
kihdlj  inquired  frcm  what  cause  th^  proceeded.  When 
Paric  had  ocplained  his  destitute  situation,  the  woman 
unmediatehr  took  up  his  saddle  and  hridle,  and  desired 
him  to  follow  her  to  h^  home.  There,  after  having 
lighted  a  lamp,  she  presented  him  with  some  broiled  fish, 
spread  a  mat  for  him  to  he  upon,  and  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  remain  in  her  humble  dwelliuj^  till  the  morning. 
Park  informs  uSyHhat,  during  the  chief  part  of  the  nig^ht, 
tibe  woman  and  her  female  conq>anions  were  occupied 
with  spinning ;  and  that  they  beguiled  their  labour  with 
a  rariety  of  son^ ;  one  of  which  had  reference  to  his 
own  situation,  llie  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the 
words  were  literally  as  follows.  ^'The  winds  roared,  and 
the  rains  fell.  The  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary, 
eame  and  sat  under  our  tree.  He  has  no  m(^er  to  bring 
him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  him  com.  Let  us  pity  the 
white  man;  no  mother  has  he  to  farmg  him  milk,  no 
wife  to  grind  him  com.'' 

^  369.  Proofs  of  a  humtne  or  philanthropic  pnociple  from  ihit  existence 
of  benevolent  institations. 

It  wiH  be  noticed,  we  do  not  assart  that  the  prindple 
of  love  to  our  feUow^nen,  considered  amply  as  membctrs 
of  the  human  race,  is  as  strong  in  the  human  mind  as  it 
should  be.  All  we  propose  to  assert  and  maintain  is, 
that  it  actually  has  an  existence  there  to  some  extent 
And,  aimong  other  prck>%  we  might,  in  the  third  place, 
properly  rerer  to  tiiose  numerous  benevolent  institutions; 
such  as  hosiHtals,  infirmaries,  asylums,  houses  of  refu^, 
diarity  schools,  and  charitable  societies  of  every  descnp* 
tion,  which  eidst  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that 
institutions  of  this  kmd  flourisii  most,  and  it  is  a  dreum- 
stance  exceedingly  honoaraible  Jtb  the  t^idaicy  of  the 
CSiristian  rel^i(m,  in  Chi^an  countries.  But  tiie  fact 
tmdoubtedly  is,  that,  on  statable  inquiry,  we  may  find 
evid^ices  in  a  dimimdied'  degree,  of  b^evolent  efforts, 
and  traces  of  benevolent  instmttions,  such  as  have  been 
now  referred  to,  in  lands  not  thus  highly  JsmMired.    In 
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die  reeently«publidied  1^  (rf'the  lifiaedonaiy  Swartz^  (ch 
xi.,)  we  find  the  folkrwing  inddental  remark,  wfakh 
Out)  ws  li^  upoB  the  state  of  Han^  in  kidia.  Speakii^ 
til  the  territory  of  Tanjore,  Ae  wnter  says,  "Its  capita^ 
bordering  on  the  Delta  of  the  Colenxm  and  the  Cayaiyi 
lb  wealthy  and  splendid,  adorned  with  a  pi^oda,  whi^ 
eclipses  in  magnificence  all  other  structures  in  the  Sooth 
of  uidia;  and  exceeding,  in  the  number  of  its  sacred 
buildings  and  charitable  uistiMwnSf  all  ihe  nagfabouiing 
provinces.'' 

Among  other  facts  kindred  with  those  which  have  now 
been  alluded  to,  it  is  well  known,  that  when  any  portum 
of  the  humanTace  have  been  subjected  by  fire,  war,  fiun- 
ine,  the  pestilence,  or  some  convulnQn  of  natm^  to  great 
affliction,  an  interest  is  felt,  and  ^orts  are  made  in  th^ 
bdialf  in  otiier  countries.  As  an  illustration  of  what  we 
mean,  it  will  suffice  to  ranark,  that  when,  same  years 
once,  the  Oreek  nation,  and,  still  more  recentty,  the  in- 
habitmts  of  die  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  were  in  a  state  of 
extreme  want,  although  they  were  a  remote  people,  and 
scarcely  known  among  us,  a  number  of  vessels,  in  both 
cases,  were  sent  from  tWs  country  to  their  assistance, 
loaded  with  proviaons  at  the  expense  of  private  individ- 
uals. Many  &cts  of  this  kind  might  be  mentioned,  whidi 
are  obviously  inconsistent  widi  die  idea  that  man  is  Indif* 
ferent  to  the  wel&re  of  his  fellow-man,  much  more  that 
men  are  naturally  hostile  to  each  odier. 

^  370.  Other  remarks  in  proof  of  the  same  doctrine. 

In  tiie  fourth  place,  the  principle  of  mniAKmr  is  requi* 
site,  in  order  to  render  human  natire  at  all  cousisteaat 
with  itsel£ — ^We  have,  fi^r  instance,  implanted  vrithia  us 
the  desire  of  Esteem,  which  is  universal  in  its  operadon. 
But  why  should  we  be  so  constituted  as  naturally  to  dt- 
aire  the  esteem  of  those  whom,  at  the  same  time,  we  nat- 
urally hate  or  are  indifferent  to  1  There  is  no  questicm 
diat  Sociality,  or  the  desire  of  society,  is  connatural  to  the 
human  mind ;  but  is  it  presumable  diat  men  are  so  crea- 
ted as  eamesdy  to  covet  the  soieiety  of  others,  when,  at 
die  same  time,  those  whose  company  they  sedc  are,  by 
the  constitution  of  nature,  the  dbjects  of  eatiie  incbffer- 
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ence  or  of  decided  aversion  1  We  have  within  us,  as  we 
riiall  have  occasbn  to  notice  hereafter,  the  distinct  prin- 
ciple of  Pi^  or  Synq»thj,  which  prompts  ds  both  to  pre- 
vent suffering  and  to  reheve  it  when  it  esdsts;  a  prinai)le 
wUch  no  one  supposes  is  designed  hy  nature  to  be  limit- 
el  in  itis  operation  to  the  immediate  circle  of  our  relatives 
and  friends,  bat  which  has  men  €k  such  for  its  object,  and 
the  wide  world  for  the  field  of  its  exercise.  But  on  what 
grounds  of  wisdom  or  ecmsistency  is  it  possible  that  na- 
ture should  prompt  men  to  relieve  oc  prevent  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  whom  she  also  imperatively  requires  us  to 
regard  with  sentiments  of  hostility,  or,  at  least,  with  un- 
feeling coldness  1  Furthermore,  our  Conscience  requires 
us  to  treat  our  fellow-n&i,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  virith 
kindness,  and  we  experience  an  internal  condemnation 
when  we  do  not  do  it;  wineh  would  at  least  not  be  the 
case  if  we  v^ere  the  subjects  of  a  natural  hostility  to  them. 
— ^It  is  on  sach  grounds  we  assert  that  human  nature,  in 
order  to  be  consistent  with  itsdf,  requires  a  principle  of 
good-willr  or  love  to  man,  c(»^dered  simply  as  possessing 
a  kindred  origin  and  nature. 

^  371.  Of  patriotism  or  love  of  country. 

One  of  the  most  important  modifications  of  that  more 
general  and  extensive  form  of  good-will  or  benevolence 
which  extaids  to  all  mankind,  is  pateiotism,  or  love  ot 
country.  It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  nature,  when 
we  consider  the  diversities  of  customs  and  languages  that 
exist,  and  particularly  that,  in  many  cases,  countnes  are 
distinctly  separated  firom  each  other,  bv  large  rivers,  lakes, 
gulfs,  mountains,  and  seas,  that  mankind,  instead  of  be- 
mg  under  one  government,  shall  enst  in  separate  and  dis- 
tinct communities  or  nations,  eacli  having  its  own  institu- 
tions and  dvil  polity.  And  such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  fact 
We  iu^not  (Mily  members  of  mankind  and  citizens  of  the 
world,  (a  relation  which  oi^ht  to  be  more  distmctiy  and 
folly  recognised  than  it  ever  has  been,)  but  are  mem* 
bers,  and,  as  such,  have  approjniate  duties  to  fiilfil,  of  our 
own  particular  community.  And  it  is  thus  that  a  founda* 
tion  is  laid  for  that  particular  state  T>f  mind  which  we  de* 
nominate  Patriotism. 

Kk2 
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This  affection  we  reeaid  as  secondary  rather  than  oiigi- 
nal  It  is  that  love  which  we  exercise,  and  ought  to  ex- 
erase,  towards  die  members  of  our  qiecies  coi:aidered  as 
such,  hastened  by  the  conaderation  that  those  towards 
whom  it  IS  put  forth  are  sprung  from  the  same  race,  in- 
habit the  same  territory,  are  mider  the  same  constitutioDS) 
of  government,  speak  the  same  language,  and  have  the. 
same  interests.  So  that  theloveof  our  race,  as  it  is  mod- 
ified in  the  form  of  love  of  our  country,  while  it  is  more 
restricted,  becomes  proportionally  more  intense.  And,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  predominant 
and  ruling  principles  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men. 

Nevermeless,wearenot  to  suppose  that  thare  is  neces- 
sarily any  conflict  between  these  two  {urincqiles.  For,  b 
doing  good  to  ourcountry  we  are  doing  good  to  man|dnd^ 
and  to  that  particular  porticm  of  manlond  which  Provi- 
dence, by  placing  them  more  immediately  wittiin  the  scope 
of  our  observation  and  effort,  seems  to  have  assigned  as 
the  espedal  field  of  ourben^cence.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  patriotion,  in  its  irregular  and  un- 
restrained exercise,  does  sometimes,  (md  but  too  firequent- 
ly,  interfere  with  PMlanthropy,  or  the  love  of  man.  The 
passion  of  patriotism,  as  a  general  thing,  has  become  dis- 
proportionate in  d^ree,  as  compared  with  the  love  of 
the  numan  race.  Ine  interests  of  our  country^  by  bang 
continually  brooded  over,  are  exi^erated  to  our  percep- 
tion ;  while  those  of  mankind  are  too  much  lost  si^ht  o£ 
There  is  too  much  ground  for  the  feeling  lamentation  of 
Cowper: 

"  Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  «ach  other.    Moantains  interposed 
Make  enemtea  oC  nations,  who  had  else,  ^ 

Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one.**         >  <  >  ^ 

4  872*  Of  the  atfeetion  of  friendship. 

Another  interesting  modification  of  that  feeling  oi 
^ood-will  or  love,  which,  as  men,  we  naturally  bear  to  our 
fellow-men,  is  denominated  Friendslup.  It  is  a  pasaon ' 
so  distinctly  marked,  that  it  wdl  deserves  a  separate  no- 
tice, although  there  are  no  good  grounds  for  r^ardii^ 
it,  considerol  as  a  distinct  affection,  as  connatim£  The 
love  which  we  bear  to  our  spedes  is  so  difiiised»  that  it 
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csaimoi  be  ^aid,  as  a  gaieial  thing,  to  possess  a  high  de- 
cree of  streng&.  As  it  withdraws  from  the  vast  circum«» 
ierence  of  the  human  race,  and  contracts  its  exercise 
VFitMn  the  narrow  circle  of  our  country,  it  acquires  m- 
creased  energy.  Retreating  within^  the  sml  more  restrict- 
ed limits  which  imbody  those  with  whom  we  are  most 
accustomed  to  associate,  it  assumes  a  new  modification, 
being  not  only  charactmzed  by  greater  strength,  but  a 
source*  of  greater  pleasure.  And  this,  in  distinction  from 
Humanity  or  Philanthropy,  which  extends  to  all  mankind, 
as  well  as  in  distinction  from  Patriotism,  which  merely 
spreads  itself  over  the  extent  of  our  country,  we  call 

F&IENDSmP.  s 

This  affection,  like  the  other  baievolent  affections 
wbich  have  been  mentioned,  includes  in  itself  an  emo- 
tion of  pleasure  cc»nbined  with  the  desire  of  good  to  its 
object  It  exists,  or  may  be  supposed  to  exist,  m  respect 
to  those  persons  who  are  not  omy  so  situated  as  to  be  tiie 
subjects  of  our  intimacy,  but  possess  such  qualities  as  to  be 
deserving  of  our  esteem.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  common  remark, 
in  connexion  with  this  particular  view  of  the  subject,  that 
a  similarity  of  character  is  requisite  as  the  basis  of  this  af- 
fection. This,  to  some  extent,  is  true ;  but  the  remark 
is  not  to  be  received  without  some  limitation.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  case,  that  friendship  is  consistent  with  diversi- 
ties of  intellect  Persons  who  differ  much  in  the  quick- 
ness and  ampHtude  of  intellectual  actiop,  may  neverthe- 
less entertam  for  each  oth^  a  sincere  friendship.  But  it 
must  be  admitted,  it  does  not  readily  appear  how  such 
friendship  can  exist  iA  the  case  of  persons  who  differ  es- 
sentially in  moral  character.  The  fact  that  one  of  the 
parties  is  virtuous,  the  otiier  vicious;  that  one  of  them 
attaches  his  highest  veneration  and  esteem  to  that  recti- 
tude which  ^e  other  regards  as  of  no  value,  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  interpose  between  them,  as  far  as  the  reciproca- 
tion of  friendship  is  concerned,  an  insuperable  bamer 

^  378.  Of  the  affection  of  pity  or  sympathy. 

If  IS  not  unfrequently  the  cas^  that  we  find  around  us 
objects  of  suffering ;  those  who,  from  want,  or  disease,  or 
aome  other  cause,  are  justiy  entitled  to  th^  aid  of  their 
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fenow-mexL  In  order  to  meet  this  state  of  thin^  Proii- 
dence  has  kindly  implanted  within*  ns  the  principle  of 
Pity,  which  prompts  us,  b j  ah  instmctiye  and  powerful 
impulse,  to  render  the  aid  which  is  so  frequently  needed 
This  benevolent  affection  differs  from  others,  in  bdng 
based  upon  a  painful  instead  of  a  pleasant  emotion. 
The  occasion  of  the  exercise  of  the  anectioa  of  Pity  or 
Sympathy  is  some*  case  of  suffering.  On  contemplating 
the  scene  of  suffering,  it  is  the  resiut,  in  all  ordinary  ca> 
ses,  that  we  experience  a  painfril  emotion,  which  is  (di 
lowed  by  a  deare  to  relieve  the  suffering  object 

This  principle  is  practically  a  very  important  one.  1 
is  a  sentiment  of  Bishop  Butler,  expressed  in  connexion 
vnHh  this  very  subject,  ttiat  the  miseiy  <rf  men  is  mucl 
more  directly,  and  to  a  mudi  greater  extent,  imder  th^: 

Jower  of  others  than  their  happiness*  The  sources  o^' 
appmess,  both  mental  and  bodily,  are  to  a  great  exteni 
in  ourselves;  and  idthough  they  are  susc^itible  of  in- 
crease through  the  instrume»talify  of  the  kmd  offices  ol 
others,  yet  not  ordinarily  in  a  very  great  degree.  But  it 
is  in  the  power  of  any  mdividual,-who  is  thus  evilly  dis^ 
.  posed,  to  plunge  others,  liot  one  or  two  merely,  but  even 
whole  neighbourhood,  into  miserjr.  The  principle  of 
Pity,  which  is  called  forth  not  only  in  the  actual  \mt  also 
in  the  anticipated  prospect  of  snnering,  aids,  in  connex- 
ion with  other  causes,  m  keeping  under  proper  restraint 
any  tendency  to  a  vrrong  exercise  of  tbisimportaRt  pow- 
er. It  not  ouiy  exercises  the  important  oSce  of  prevent- 
mg  suffering,  by  operating,  as  it  were,  is  ai^eipation^  but 
it  visits,  watches  over,  wri  rdieves  h  when  H  has  actual- 
fy  occurred.  And  in  tWs  hst  point  of  vie^  particularly, 
as  well  as  in  the  other,  it  commends  itself  to  our  notice 
and  admiration  as  a  practical  princq)Ie  eminently  suited 
to  the  condition  and  wants  of  man. 

^374.  Of  the  moral  character  of  pity. 

It  is  an  opimon  sometimes  expressed,  that  an  affecticm 
80  amiable,  and  generally  so  useful  as  that  of  Pi^,  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  virtuous.  It  is  not  wonderful,  whea 
we  take  into  view  the  interesting  character  of  the  affec- 
tion>that  such  an  opinion  should  be  entertained  ',  but  we 
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cannot  regard  it  as  strictly  correct  It  is  well  understood, 
80  much  so  as  not  to  be  considered  a  matter  of  doubt,  that 
diis  affection  operates  in  the  first  instance  instinctively. 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  the  intention  of  nature  in  institutii^ 
this  form  of  its  action.  In  a  multitude  of  cases  where 
we  can  relieve  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-men,  our  as- 
sistance would  come  too  late  if  we  acted  on  the  hesita* 
iin^  and  cautious  suggestions  of  reason.  An  instinctive 
action,  therefore,  is  necessary.  And,  so  far  as  the  action 
of  the  principle  is  of  this  land,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
it  is  nether  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

But  there  is  anothfr  view  of  this  subject  The  prin- 
ciple of  sympathy  may  be  checked  in  its  exercise  when 
it  is  too  intense,  or  increased  when  deficient,  under  the 
influences  of  a  deliberate  and  voluntary  effort  And,  un- 
d^  these  circumstances,  its  action  may  have  a  voluntary 
diaracter,  being  right  or  wrong  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  It  is  right  when  it  is  subordinated 
to  the  requisitions  of  an  enhgntened  conscience.;  but  oth- 
erwise it  is  wrong.  And  it  may  be  wrong  by  excess  as 
well  as  by  defect  If,  for  instance,  we  happened  to  see  a 
person  severely  but  justly  punished  under  the  authority 
of  law,  we  might  exercise  pity  in  his  behajf.  But  if,  un- 
der the  mere  impulse  of  pity,  we  should  be  led  to  attempt 
his  rescue,  in  vidation  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  soci- 
^,  such  an  exercise  of  it  would  be  wrong.  Again,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  pity  the  vnretchedness  of  the  emaciated 
beggar  who  asks  for  our  assistance ;  but  if  we  are  well 
pamiaded  that  the  bestowment  of  alms  will  only,  tend  to 
encourage  those  vicious  habits  which  have  led  to  this 
wretchedness,  it  may  become  a  duly  both  to  check  our 
sympathy  and  to  withhold  our  aid. 

At  tiie  same  time  we  do  not  deny,  that  we  may  very 
justly  draw  inferences  in  favour  of  the  virtuousness  of 
that  man's  character  in  whom  this  interesting  passion  is 
predominant  And  we  say  this,  because,  although  sym- 
pathy does  not  necessarily  imply  virtuousness,  yet,  m  point 
of  fact,  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  they  are  at  variance 
with  each  other.  They  generally  run  in  the  same  track, 
acting  harmoniously  together. 
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^  875.  Of  the  aflection  of  gntitude. 

AnoAer  distinct  modification  ^f  that  general  slate  of 
die  mind  which  is  denominated  love,  is  me  implanted  ixr 
connatural  affection  of  oratttude.  Althoi^h  this,  like 
the  other  benevolent  affections,  includes  an  ^notion  of 
pleasure  or  delight,  combined  with  a  deare  of  good  or  a 
benevolent  feeling  towards  the  cib^ed  of  i^  it  nevertheless 
has  its  characteristics^  which  clearly  distingnish  it  from 
diem.  We  never  give  the  name  of  gratitude,  for  in- 
stance, to  this  commnation  of  pleasant  and  bcoievolent 
feeling,  except  it  arise  in  reference  to  some  benefit  c»r  ben- 
efits conferred.  Furthermore,  okahtude  involves,  as  the 
baas  or  occasion  of  its  origm,  not  only  the  mere  fact  of  a 
ffood  conferred,  but  of  a  &signed  or  mtenticnal  benefit 
fr  the  benefit  which  we  have  received  can  be  traced  to 
some  private  or  selfish  motive  on  the  part  of  the  person 
from  whom  it  comes,  we  may  be  pleased,  as  weprobaUv 
shall  be,  with  the  good  that  has  accrued  to  us;  but  diw 
cease,  firom  the  moment  of  the  discovery  of  his  motive, 
to  entertain  any  gratitude  to  the  author  of  it  Gratitude, 
therefore,  can  never  be  exdted  within  us,  except  in  view 
of  what  is  in  fact,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  true,  unadultera^ 
ted  benevolence. 

Different  individuals  manifest  considerable  diversity  in 
the  exercise  of  grateful  emotions.  There  are  BOme  per- 
sons who  exhibit  in  the  reception  of  the  favours  confined 
upon  them,  but  slight  visible  maiks  of  gratefiil  regard; 
others  are  incapable  of  such  a  passive  reception  of  bene- 
fits, and  are  strongly  aflfected  with  their  bestowal  This 
difference  is  probably  owing,  m  part,  to  original  diver- 
sities of  constitution ;  and  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
differcint  views  of  the  characters  and  duties  of  men,  or  to 
other  adventitious  circumstances. 
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C5IAPTER  Vn. 

TBE  BENEVOLENT  AFFECTK^IR 
LOTB  TO  THE  8UPRKMB  BBOfO. 

$  876.  Man  created  originally  with  the  principle  of  love  to  dd. 

Is  Older  to  pKreserve  the  other  principles  of  human  na-« 
Uire  in  the  position  T¥faich  the  great  Auttu»-  of  that  na« 
ture  has  as^gned  to  them,  and  to  render  their  action  just 
in  itself  and  hannonious  in  its  relations,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  originally  in  the  human  consti- 
teition  a  principle  of  love  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
affection,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  ^ilirely  analo- 
gous,^ both  in  its  nature  and  its  operations,  to  me  other 
Seaevolent  Affections,  possesadng,  like  thepi,  a  twofold 
action,  instinctive  and  Vcm^untaey.  It  differ^,  however, 
greatly  in  the  degree  or'intenaty  of  its  action;  being 
r^idered  to  its  appropriate  object,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  unspeakably  high  and  holy  nature  of  that  ob- 
ject, with  all  the  energy  of  which  ti»e  mind  was  capable. 
That  man  must  have  been  created  originally  with  such  a 
principle  of  teve,  overruling  and  regulating  all  the  sub- 
ordinate principles,  we  think  must  be  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  from  the  considerations  furnished  by  Analogy. 

In  all  the  departments  of  the  mind,  so.  far  as  it  has 
hitherto  passed  under  our  exwnination,  we  have  seen  ev- 
idences of  contrivance  and  wisdom;  everything  has  its 
fdace,  adaptations,  and  uses ;  and  nothing,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  is  done  imperfectly.  If  it  were  necessary  in 
this  mquiry  to  put  out  of  view  the  Intellect,  so  wonder- 
ful in  its  adaptation  and  its  resources,  we  should  hardly 
figul  to  find,  in  the  distinct  departments  of  the  Senabilities, 
ample  illustrations  and  proofs  of  this  remaric.  The  In- 
stincts, which  naturally  arrest  our  attention  first,  have  ob- 
viously their  appropriate  place  and  office ;  and  although 
they  rank  lowest  in  the  enumeration  of  our  active  pnnr 
dEples,  are  yet  indispensable.    If  man  were  eonstitutevl 
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phyacally  as  he  is  at  {Nrcsent^  and  yet  witliout  tbu  Appe- 
tites, the  next  higher  class  of  the  principles  imolving  de- 
sire, there  would  obviously  be  a  want  of  adaptation  be- 
iween  his  m&ital  and  phydcal  arrangements.  The  Pro* 
pensities  also,  as  we  advance  still  upward,  have  each  their 
sphere  of  action,  thdr  spediic  nature  and  uses ;  and  are 
adapted  with  wonderful  skill  to  the  necessities  of  man, 
and  to  the  relations  he  sustadns.  The  same  remark,  and 
perhaps  in  a  stiU  higher  sense,  will  apply  to  the  Affec- 
tions.— ^As  a  father,  a  man  has  a  natural  affection  for  lus 
children,  that  he  may  thus  be  supported  in  the  discharge 
of  the  arduous  duties  he  owes  to  them;  as  a  child,  he  has 
naturally  an  affection  for  his  parents;  and  as  man  simply, 
he  is  evidenUy  omstituted  with  a  degree  of  love  for  ms 
fellow*man. 

When  we  consider  the  relatiiHis  which  m^  sustain,  stilt 
more  important  than  those  which  are  the  ba^  of  the 
principles  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  we  not  justi 
fied  in  saying,  on  the  ^und  of  Analogy,  that  there  mus 
have  been  ori^ally  m  the  humain  constitution  a  princi 
pie  of  love  to  the  Supreme  Being  1  If  ^lere  was  not 
originally  in  the  mentsui  constitution  such  a  principle  as 
iove  to  Gknl,  was  not  the  structure  of  the  nund  in  that  re- 
spect obviously  at  variance  with  what  the  Analogy  of  its 
nature  in  other  respects  requires  ?  If,  from  the  urgent 
necessities  of  our  ^tuation,  there  must  be  strong  ties  of 
k)ve,  binding  together  parents,  and  children,  dmi  brothers; 
if  these  ties  must  readi  and  bind  with  some  degree  ci 
strictness  all  the  members  of  the  human  family,  on  what 
principle  can  the  doctrine  be  sustained,  that  man  wa^ 
originally  created  without  an  implanted  love  to  that  Be- 
ing,  who  is  infimtely  more  and  better  to  him  than  as 
esyrthly  brother  or  father  ?  -  /■■ 

d  877.  That  man  was  originally  created  with  a  priDciple  of  love  to 
^  God,  further  shown  from  the  Scriptuies. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  great  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  that  man  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  created  with  the  distinct  and  operative 
principle  of  love  to  his  Creacor.  At  the  creation,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  everything  which  came  from  the 
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hands  of  the  great  Arehitect  ^as  pronounced  to  be  oocoi. 
But  if  man,  raised  from  nothingness  into  existence,  fin:- 
Dished  with  high  powers  of  thought  and  action,  and  s^ 
ported  by  the  dail^  gifts  of  the  divine  bounty,  was  cre- 
ated without  a  pnnciple  (^-love  to  his  Maker,  (analo- 
gous to  the  other  implanted  affections,  only  that  it  exist- 
ed in  an  exceedingly  higher  degree,  corresponding  to  the 
greatness  of  the  object,)  we  cannot  deny  that  we  are  ut- 
terly imable  to  perceive  in  such  a  result  the  basis  of  so 
marked  a  commendation,  as  fai  as  the  parents  of  the 
human  race  were  cbncemed.  It  would  seem,  on  the 
3<Hitrary,  &at  such  a  work,  framed  with  such  a  disregard 
of  the  most  impcntant  rdations,  could  not  be  pronounced 
good,  even  in  the  estimate  of  human  reason,  much  less  in 
that  of  a  reason  infinitely  comprehensive  and  divine 

But,  furthemiore,  man  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
<^neated  in  the  image  of  his  Maker.  That  is  to  say,  in 
the  great  outlines  of  his  mentsd  constitutitm,  he  was,  in 
the  first  mstance,  a  copy,  (on  a  very  limited  scale,  it  is 
true,)  but  still  a  copy,  in  fact,  of  the  Divine  Mind.  But 
we  must  suppose  that  God,  both  in  his  admimstration  of 
nistice  and  benevolence,  is  regulated  by  a  wise  and  full 
condderation  of  the  relations  of  things.  He  always 
loves  from  the  very  perfection  of  his  nature,  what  is 
worthy  to  be  loved;  and  if  he  (seated  man  in  his  own 
image,  (that  is  to  say,  with  affectioi^  smd  moral  senti- 
ments corre^nding  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  thin^) 
He  must  have  created  him  with  a  di^>ositi(»i  to  love  fami- 
self.  We  are  not  at  Uberty  to  suppose  that  he  could  - 
by  poaability  create  a  being  who  diiould  rither  hate  ot 
be  mdiflFerent  towards  another  bang,  whom  he  knew  not 
<wily  to  be  infijiitely  wise  and  good,  but  to  sustain  the  re- 
lation of  a  Creator,  preserver,  and  bene^tor.  A  bang 
thus  created,  so  utterly  wanting  in  those  affections  which 
are  required  by  the  immutable  relations  of  things,  could 
hardly  be  said,  with  aw  degree  of  truth,  to  be  created  in 
the  image  of  God.  \Ve  imer,  therefore,  from  the  state- 
ment of  man's  being  created  in  the  Divine  image,  that 
he  was  created  vdth  a  principle  of  love  to  his  Makar 
And  the  same  reason  leads  us  to  believe,  that  the  princi- 
ple was  paramount  to  ev^  other ;  corre^nding,  as  lax 
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as  the  linuted  powers  of  man  would  permit,  to  tiie  infi- 
nitely exalted  nature  of  its  object  ^d,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  analog  of  the  other  miplanted  prindples  pdaits 
to  the  condnsion,  that,  like  them,  it  possesses  a  twofold 
action,  instinctive  and  volmitaiy. 

f  378.  Further  proof  that  man  was  thus  created. 

Again,  many  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  are 
addressed  to  man  in  his  present  fallen  state,  aj^iear  to 
0(mtenq>late  the  restoration  of  this  great  principle.  When 
the  Saviour,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  asked,  in  respect 
to  the  commandments,  which  of  them  was  to  be  regarded 
as  havine  the  first  or  leading  place,  his  answer  was : 
"  Tlwu  fihalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the 
fust  and  great  conunandment"  Matt  xxii.,  37,  38. 
This  language  implies,  to  sav  the  least,  the  po^bility  of 
the  existence  of  Uiis  prindple;  and  particularly,  that  in 
asinless  or  perfect  state  of  the  human  race, it  is  indispen- 
saMe. — ^Fiiudly,  that  renoyati/pn  of  our  feature,  whidi  is 
so  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  I*^w  Testament  under  the 
name  of  a  New  Creation  or  New  Birth,  and  which  is  rep- 
resented as  bemg  brought  about  by. divine  assistance, 
unquestionably,  in  the  meaning  of  the  writers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, involves  the  restoration  of  this  essential  dem^it  of 
the  mental  constitution.  To  be  what  he  is  required  to  be, 
man  musf  be  what  he  was  before  the  Fall;  and  in  ord^ 
to  be  in  this  situation,  the  great  requisite  is,  what  has  just 
been  jnentioned,  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart — ^We  feel 
authurized,  therefore,  in  assarting,  that  orkindly  supreme 
love  to  God  was  an  ess^itial  element  of  human  nature ; 
and  that,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is,  or  ought  to  be  in 
<very  human  bosom,  a  distinct  and  opNerative  'prinaple. 
[ts  pesence,  as  we  shall  be  led  to  see  in  the  succeeding 
i^ection,  makes  man  what  he  was.  designed  to  be ;  its  ab- 
sence Aimishes  an  easy  and  philosophical  explanation  of 
those  evils  which,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  so  fre- 
quently press  themselves  on  our  notice. 

4  379.  Relation  of  the  prmciple  of  supreme  love  to  Qo^  to  the  other 
principles  of  the  pathematic  sensibilitiea. 

In  ^ring  a?r  account,  in  their  suocefsion  and  place,  of 
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the  principles  of  action  which  go  to  constitute  the  depart- 
ment of  me  Path^natic  senabilities,  we  feel  at  liberty, 
from  what  has  been  remarked,  to  place  at  iheir  head, 
both  as  most  important  in  its  results  and  as  highest  in 
rank,  the  principle  of  supreme  love  to  Ood.  If  it  oe  said, 
as  undoubtedly  it  may  be  said  with  too  much  truth,  that 
tlus  principle  of  human  action,  considered  as  a  distinct 
and  permanait  principle,  is  obliterated,  it  is  nevertheles! 
true  that  it  is  susceptible,  with  divine  aid,  of  a  restora 
tion.  If  it  be  asserted  that  men  are  not  naturally  gov- 
erned by  it,  it  still  remains  certain,  if  the  precepts  of 
Scripture  may  be  understood  vdth  their  obvious  import, 
that  they  ought  to  be  governed  W  it 

Mental  pmlosophy,  as  well  as  [Divine  Revelation,  clear- 
ly indicates,  that  there  has  been  at  some  period  a  great 
mental  convulsion ;  that  the  glory  of  the  human  mind, 
although  not  absolutely  extinct,  is  greatly  obscured ;  and 
that  man,  in  respect  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  condi- 
tion, is  truly  and  aptly  described  as  a  fallen  b^ng.  And 
in  this  deplorable  state  of  moral  obliquity  and  mutilation 
he  will  continue  to  remain,  if  the  views  which  have  been 
proposed  are  correct,  until  the  prindple  of  supreme  love 
to  €rod  is  reinstated.  The  wisdom  which  we  claim  for 
the  structure  of  human  nature  cannot  be  asserted  with 
confidence  to  exist,  except  on  the  supposition  that  this 
great  pillar  of  its  suppwt  origmally  belonged  io  it,  and 
may  yet,  by  possibility,  belong  to  it 

Now  suppoong  this  {>rinciple  to  exist  in  the  human 
mind,  either  by  l^ng  originally  implanted  as  in  Adam, 
or  by  being  rest(»«i  imder  the  name  of  a  Regeneration 
or  New  Creation,  we  naturally  proceed  to  inquire  what 
relation  it  holds  to  the  other  principles  in  this  department 
of  the  mind,  and  whtU:  results  are  likely  to  attend  upon  it 
In  point  of  mere  rank,  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  podtion 
which  it  occupies  and  ought  to  occupy  in  our  estima- 
tion,) we  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  it  stands  first;  not 
only  before  the  Appetites  and  Propensities,  but  before  all 
the  other  AflSections,  the  class  with  which  it  is  itself  prop- 
er ly  ammged ;  taking  the  precedence  by  an  incalculable 
remove,  not  only  of  ue  love  of  country  and  the  Icve  of 
fijends,  but  of  tiie  love  oi  parents  and  ^diildren.    ^He 
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that  loveth  father  or  mother  XDore  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
Df  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than 
.ne^isnot  worthy  of  me.''  Matt  x^  37.  The  beneficial 
lesults  connected  with  the  exercise  of  this  piindple  are 
audi  as  mieht  be  expected  firom  the  pe-emment  rank  it 
sustains.  When  it  is  in  its  full  exercise,  rendered  to  its 
a]>propriate  object,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  with  all 
the  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  all  the  subordinate  principles  will 
be  kept  in  thar  place.  The  appetites,  the  propensities, 
and  the  domestic  affections  still  exist;  but  such  is  the 
ascendency  of  lore  to  die  Supreme  Beine,  that  every  in- 
ordinate tendency  is  rebuked,  and  the^  sol  revolve  in  the 
circle  which  Grod  in  the  beginning  assigned  to  than. 

^  380.  The  absence  of  this  principle  attended  with  an  ezeessive  and 
sinful  action  of  other  principles. 

Now  take  for  a  moment  the  opposite  view,  and  let  us 
see  if  we  may  not  account  for  what  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  Depravity  of  hionan  nature,  without  the  neces- 
nty  of  supposmg  the  implantation  of  pnnciples  which,  in 
themselves  necessarily,  and  under  all  circumstances,  are 
eviL  If  the  principle  of  Supeme  love  to  Grod  be  removed 
firom  the  place  which  both  Scripture  and  reason  agree  in 
assigning  to  it  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind, 
one  of  me  most  important  checks  on  the  undue  exerdse 
of  the  subordinate  prindples  is  of  course  taken  away. 
The  love  which  is  drawn  from  the  great  source  of  all 
good  will  naturally  centre  in  ourselves,  and  the  prind* 
pies  which  have  relaticHi  to  our  presait  enjoyment  and 
interest  will  become  predominant  Hence  we  see  the 
disorders  which  all  impartial  inquirers,  even  heathen  phi- 
losophers, acknowledge  to  exist  in  the  human  race ;  and 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  enlightened  reascm  and  jdiilosopby, 
and  particularly  df  relij^n  in  its  mstruetions  and  its  spe^ 
cial  influences,  to  reemy*  The  Appetites,  which  before 
had  their  appropriate  place  and  offices,  have  now  broken 
over  their  sdlotted  limits,  and  are,  on  every  hand,  leading 
their  victims  into  the  various  forms  of  excess  and  de* 
bauchery.  The  Propensities,  oiany  oi  which  connect  us 
closely  with  our  fcUow-beii^^and  in  their  proper  exer- 
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cise  impart  no  small  degree  of  strength  and  enjoyment  to 
human  character,  have  become  inordmately  intense  in 
their  action.  Conscience,  it  is  true,  continues  to  repeat 
its  remonstrances ;  and  the  Will,  under  the  suggestions 
of  Conscience,  makes  more  or  less  of  resistance ;  but  as 
they  are  not  sustained  by  the  love  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  could  not  fail,  if  it  existed,  to  operate  in  their  £&- 
vcur,  the  contest  becomes  unequal,  and  the  efforts  which 
they  make  are  found  to  be  unavailing.  In  this  state  of 
things,  men  vfho,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
leaned,  and  loved  to  lean,  on  the  great  arm  of  the  Al- 
mighty for  support,  now  find  thdr  chief  ^joyment  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  and  pow^,  and  in  the  unrestricted  in- 
tercourse and  the  uncertain  enjoyments  of  the  world. — ^It , 
is  in  such  a  condition  of  things  as  this  that  we  find  the 
true  source  of  the  follies  and  crimes  which  afflict  the  hu- 
man race.  The  dethronement  of  God  in  the  heart  neces- 
sarily involves  the  predominance  of  principles  which, 
however  innocent  and  useful  in  their  just  exercise,  bepome 
in  thdr  excess  evil,  and  "  only  evil  continually." 

)38I.  Faiths  illustrations  of  the  results  ofHk ,  absence  of  this  principle. 

The  topic  of  the  last  secti<m  is  one  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. The  section,  it  will  be  noticed,  conasts  chiefly  of 
a  statement  of  facts,  without  any  attempt  at  explanations. 
As  some  persons  may  iK)t  at  firet  readily  perceive  how  it 
happens  that  the  suspension  or  obliteration  of  the  princi- 
ple of  love  to  God  is  necessarily  or  naturally  attended 
with  the  evil  results  there  ascribed  to  it,  we  will  delay 
upon  the  subject  a  little  longer.  It  is  sometimes  the  case, 
that  a  mere  additional  illustration,  pladng  the  sulgect  in 
a  new  light,  will  have  the  eflGBct  upon  the  mind  of  the 
inquirer  of  an  argument  or  proof.  If  the  suspension  or 
obliteration  of  any  other  prindple  will  be  fpllowed  by 
reimlts  analogous  to  those  which  have  been  described  as 
accessory  to  the  esxtinction  of  love  to  God,  we  shall  clearly 
have,  in  this  circumstance,  an  evidence  that  the  results  in 
the  last  case  have  been  correctly  indicated.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  extinction  or  utter  inaction  of  subordi- 
ftate  principles  be  not  attended  with  irregularity  and  per^ 
version  in  other  parts  of  the  mmd,  it  will  fiimisn  a  strong 
Ll2 
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E resumption  that  the  exdnction  or  utter  inaction  of  the 
igher  principles  will,  in  its  collateral  results,  be  equidly 
harmless.  By  the  aid  of  these  statements  we  may*  easily 
brin^  the  subject,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  test  of 
common  observation.    And  what  is  the  fact? 

We  will  make  the  supposition,  that,  in  the  case  of  some 
individual,  the  domestic  affections  have  for  some  reason 
become  permanentljr  extinct,  dther  in  their  nature  or  in 
their  action.    Such  instances,  though  not  W  any  means 
frequently,  may  yet  sometimes  be  found,    llie  person  in 
whom  this  obliteration  or  utter  inaction  of  the  domestic 
affections  takes  place^  has  no  attachment  for  his  children 
or  any  of  his  family  such  as  he  used  to  have.    It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  and  remark,  that  a  persor* 
in  such  a  situation  will  be  much  more  likely  than  anothei 
to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  lower  appetites ;  to  ad- 
dict himself,  for  instance,  to  licentious  practices,  or  to  be- 
come a  druidcard.    While  the  domestic  affections  existed, 
while  he  looked  with  deep  interest  on  his  parents,  his 
children,  and  Us  wife,  he  was  fiimished  with  powerful 
auxiliaiy  motives  to  restrain  his  appetites.    He  saw  dis- 
tinctly, if  he  indulged  them,  thqr  would  not  only  inter- 
fere with  his  duties  to  his  family,  but  would  plunge  them 
into  deep  dis^ce  and  sorrow.     So  great  influence  had 
this  view  of  his  situation  upon  his  mind,  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  sustain  himself  in  opposition  to  the  approaches 
of  the  evil  habits  which  threatoied  him.     But  as  soon  as 
the  domestic  affections  became  extinct,  as  soon  as  the 
love  of  kindred  was  blasted  in  his  bosom>  he  fell  before 
them. 

Again,  if  we  suppose,  in  addition  to  the  extinction  ol 
the  domestic  affections,  the  further  oUiteration  of  love  to 
his  country  and  of  love  to  the  human  race,  (and  still 
more  if  we  add  the  extinction  of  the  principles  (rf  pity 
and  gratitude,)  the  probability  of  his  falling  under  the 
dominion  of  the  bodily  appetites,  and  of  degrading  him- 
self to  the  condition  of  a  brute,  will  be  obviously  increas- 
ed by  this  state  of  things.  With  the  removal  of  these 
leading  principles  of  human  action,  tiiere  is,  of  course,  a 
removal  of  an  important  class  of  motives  which  had  a 
fevourable  tendency.     And  if  it  were  possible  fiwr  hun  to 
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stand  against  fhe  so'ncitations  of  the  appetites  before,  he 
will  be  likely  to  fall  now.  The  Will,  whose  oflBce  it  is, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Conscience,  to  regulate  and  re- 
strain the  appetites,  received  important  assistance  fircm 
the  sources  which  have  been  alluded  to ;  but  with  the  re- 
moval of  that  assistance  its  powa*  is  proportionally  di- 
minished, and  all  hope  is  gone.  The  cravmgs  of  nature 
must  have  food  of  some  find ;  and  if  it  faib  to  be  fur- 
nished with  the  ennobling  aliment  which  is  generated  in 
the  love  of  our  families,  our  country,  and  mankind,  it 
will  inevitably  fatten  itsdf  on  the  mire  of  a  debasing 
sensuality. — ^This  is  the  common  sense  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  one  which  will  be  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the 
sober  judgment  and  acc^tance  of  all. 

It  is  clear  that  these  illustrations  will  apply  in  their 
fidl  stren^  to  the  principle  of  love  to  God.  Just  so 
long  as  this  principle  is  predominant,  it  is  impossible,  as* 
has  been  before  stated,  for  the  inferior  principles  to  be- 
come exces^ve  and  morally  evil  in  their  action.  We 
feel,  mider  the  influence  of  this  exalting  affection,  that 
we  cannot  so  much  dishonour  our  Maker;  we  cannot  es- 
timate so  lightly  those  claims  of  gratitude  which  He  has 
upon  us ;  we  cannot  so  basely  contemn  our  infinite  obli- 
gations to  his  wisdom  and  benevolence,  as  to  indulge  for 
a  moment  any  exercise  of  the  passions  which  he  has  for- 
bidden. They  stand  rebuked  and  withering  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  object  that  has  the  dominion  in  our  hearts. 
But  only  obliterate  the  principle  of  Love  to  God ;  and 
at  once  a  thousand  motives,  which  enabled  us  to  keep 
&em  in  their  proper  place,  are  lost  in  the  extinction  of 
the  principle  on  which  they  rested;  and  other  principles, 
infimtily  below  it,  at  once  gain  the  ascendency. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

HABITS  OF  THE   SENSIBILITIES. 
^  882.  Meaning  of  the  tenn  habit 

We  propose  to  bring  the  subject  of  this  department  of 
the  Sensibilities  to  a  conclusion  by  some  slight  references 
to  the  r^ults  of  the  law  of  Habit,  conadered  in  connex- 
ion with  this  portion  of  our  nature.  As  we  have  alrea^ 
had  occasion  to  make  some  r^narks  upcm  the  gena-al  na- 
ture of  Habit,  and  have  seen  in  repeated  ilistances  its 
bearing  upon  mental  action,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 

Send  much  time  upon  that  subject  here.  The  term 
abit,  in  its  application  to  the  various  mental  powers, 
expresses  the  simple  fact,  that  the  mental  action  acquires 
facility  and  strength  by  repetition  or  practice. 

^  383.  Of  habits  in  connexion  with  the  appetites. 

In  considering  the  results  of  Habit,  in  connexion  with 
that  portion  of  the  Natural  or  Pathematic  Sensibilities 
which  involves  desire,  viz.,  the  Instincts,  Appetites,  Pro- 
pensities, and  Affections,  we  shall  adhere  to  tiie  arrange- 
ment wluch  has  hitherto  been  followed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Instincts,  to  which  the  law  of  Habit  does  not 
apply. — ^We  proceed  to  remark,  therefore,  that  there  may 
be  appetitive  habits ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Appetites, 
the  class  of  sensitive  principles  next  in  order  to  the  In- 
stincts, acquire  strength  from  repeated  indulgence.  The 
appetites  in  their  first  or  ori^nal  operation  act  instinctive- 
ly ;  but  it  is  incidental  to  their  nature,  as  it  is  to  all  the 
modifications  of  De^e,  that  their  gratification  is  attended 
with  more  or  less  of  pleasure.  In  connexion  with  this  ex- 
j)eriepce  of  pleasure,  we  firequently  stimulate  them  to  ac- 
tion a  second  time,  under  circumstances  when  there  would 
be  but  little,  and  perhaps  no  occasion,  for  a  purely  instinct- 
ive exercise.  But  the  desire,  as  it  is  thus,  by  a  voluntary 
effort,  or,  at  least,  by  a  voluntary  permission,  indulged 
again  and  again,  rapidly  becomes  tnore  and  more  intense 
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till  at  last  it  is  fouocl  to  acquire  a  complete  ascendency. 
That  such  is  the  process  appears  to  be  proved  by  what 
unfortunately  we  have  so  frequent  occasion  to  notice  in 
those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  taking  intoxicating  drinks. 
If  thev  had  indulged  their  appetite  only  a  few  times,  they 
would  undoubtemy  have  retained  their  masteiy  oyer  it 
But  as  this  indulgence  has  been  repeated  often,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  considcarable  length  of  time,  the  appetite 
grovdng  stronger  with  each,  repetition,  has  gradually  ac- 
quired the  predominance,  till  it  has  brought  the  whole 
man,  as  it  were,  into  captivity. — (See  §  49.) 

^  390.  Of  habita  in  connexion  with  the  propensities. 

The  Propensities,  as  well  as  the  Appetites,  are  subject 
to  the  influence  of  this  law;  in  other  words,  there  ma^ 
be  propensive  as  well  as  appetitive  habits.  The  prina- 
pie  of  Sociality,  for  inst^mce,  has  an  instinctive  action ; 
but  there  is  no  question  that  we  have  the  power,  as  it  b 
undoubtedly  our  duty,  to  subject  it  to  suitable  regulation. 
But  if,  instead  of  doing  this,  we  indulge  it  continually 
for  the  m&te  sake  of  the  plesssure  we  experience,  virithout 
regiurd  to  tlie  other  claims  existing  upon  us,  we  shall  find 
it  rapidly  acquiring;  undue  strength,  and  every  day  wiH 
render  it  more  diflScult  to  r^idate  it  properly.  Ajid,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  we  find  per- 
sons who,  in  consequence  of  an  unrestricted  indulgence 
c^  a  principle  otherwise  naturally  good,  have  brought 
themselves  into  such  a  situation,  that  retirement,  which 
every  reasonable  man  ought  sometimes  to  desire,  is  al 
ways  exceedingly  irksome  to  them. 

Ferhaps  joot  one  of  the  Propensities  can,  be  named 
which  may  not,  be  greatly  strengthened  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  well  known  in  what  countless  instances  the  desire  of 
Possesfflon,  growing  ^qi^c^*  by  continued  repetition,  be- 
comes an  ascendant  and  controlling  principle.  We  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  intense  love  which  the  miser  has 
for  his  possessions,  existed  in  him  naturallv  and  ori^ally. 
We  do,  indeed,  admit  that  the  seed  or  element  of  it,  the 
basis  on  which  it  rests,  e^dsted  in  him  naturally,  as  it  ex- 
ists in  all  men.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  it  shows 
itself  .in  this  exag^ers^  and  intense  K>rm  ?    This  is  the 
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work  of  the  man  himself^  and  fer  wldch  the  man  himself 
IS  accountable,  rather  tiian  the  original  tradendes  of  his 
natm^  From  morning  till  night,  from  day  to  day,  ai»l 
from  year  to  jrear,  the  Possessory  principle  has  bcai  toI* 
ontanly  kept  in  intoise  exercise.  And  the  natural  aind 
necessaiy  result  has  been,  that  it  has  become  the  ruling 
sentiment  of  the  heart 

So  of  the  desire  of  Power,  bi  itself  cooadered,  power 
may  properly  be  rerarded  as  one  of  the  various  forms  of 
natural  good  And  accordingly  we  are  at  liberty  to  take 
the  ground,  as  was  formerly  seen  in  the  remarks  en  that 
5ubject,  that  the  deare  of  power,  if  duly  subordinated,  is 
not  rejprehen^ble.  But  in  a  midtitude  of  instances,  this 
desire  is  far  fit)m  showing  itself  in  the  aspect  (^a  subordi- 
nate principle.  And  the  reason  is,  that  it  has  acquired 
inordmate  stren^  by  repetition;  a  habit  of  mind  has 
been  formed,  which  has  resulted  in  its  becoming  predomi- 
nant The  individual,  in  whom  it  exists  in  this  intense 
form,  is  not  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  prostra* 
tion  of  every  other  person  at  his  own  feet  It  would 
hardly  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  he  looks  upon  the  Su* 
preme  Bein^,  when  he  omtemplate^  his  greatness  and  el- 
evation, in  the  light  of  a  rival  and  an  enemy. 

^  3S5.  Of  habits  in  connexion  with  the  affections. 

Remarks  similar  to  what  have  been  made  in  respect 
to  the  lower  active  or  motive  principles,  will  apply,  in 
like  manner,  to  the  higher  class  of  the  Affections.  JWc 
sometimes  see,  for  instance,  decided  indications  of  the 
result  of  Habit  in  the  pr(^ess  of  the  Malevolent  Affec* 
tions.  A  man  entertains  a  degree  of  dislike  to  his  neigh- 
bour ;  it  appears  perhaps  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  mere 
unpleasant  suspicion;  these  suspicious  and  unpleasant 
fedings  are  frequently  indulged ;  we  see  them  gradually 
growing  deeper  and  deeper,  assuming  under  the  influence 
of  Habit  a  more  fixed  and  determinate  form,  and  ulti- 
mately appearing  in  the  shape  of  malignant  and  perma- 
nent  hatred. 

The  law  of  HaUt  applies,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
Benevolent  affisctions.  The  parental  affection  is  strcn^ 
and  decided  in  the  very  b^inning  of  its  existence.    But 
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the  dependent  situation  of  the  beloved  object  on  which 
it  fastens,  keeps  it  ahnost  constantly  in  ekarcise.  And 
thus,  unless  there  are  some  improprieties  in  the  conduct 
of  the  child,  which  check  and  dimmish  the  results  natu^ 
r^IIy  following  under  such  circumstances,  it  rapidly  ac* 
quires  immense  strength.  And  h&ace  it  may  be  explain- 
ed in  part,  that  when  a  son  or  daughta*,  in  the  matorify 
of  youth  or  on  the  veme  of  womanhood,  is  taken  awa> 
by  death,  the  ^ef  of  me  parent,  always  great  at  such 
tunes,  is  more  intense  and  exces^ve  than  when  death 
takes  place  in  infancy.  The  death  of  the  child  at  the  la^ 
ter  period  of  life  not  only  blasts  a  greater  number  of 
hopes,  but  as  love,  by  a  long-repeated,  cumulative  pro- 
cess, has  been  added  and  incorporated  with  love,  it  carries 
away,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the.  expression,  a  greater 
portion  of  the  heart. 

We  may  unquestionably  apply  these  views  to  all  those 
affections  which  are  properly  characterized  as  Benevo- 
lent, to  Friendship,  Patriotism,  Gratitude,  and  Sympathy. 
He  who  is  so  situated  that  he  is  requir^  to  thmk  much 
on  the  interests  and  good  of  his  country,  and  whose  love 
of  country  is  in  thk  way  kept  constantly  in  exercise, 
will  be  found,  other  things  being  equal,  to  exhibit  in  the 
day  of  trial  a  more  intense  ardour  of  patriotism  than  oth- 
ers. He  who,  by  his  untiring  attentions  to  the  poor,  the 
dck,  and  the  prisoner,  has  kept  his  s]rmpathetic  aifiections 
in  action  for  a  long  series  of  years,  will  find  the  principle 
of  sympatiiy  more  thoroughly  consubstantial  in  his  nature, 
and  more  intensely  operative,  than  if  it  had  lain  dormant 
And  we  may  add,  that  this  doctrine,  in  all  its  extMit,  is 
applicable  to  the  highest  of  all  the  Benevolent  affections, 
tiiat  of  love  to  (Jod.  This  ennobline  principle,  this  pre- 
eminent trait,  which  allies  ns  not  only  to  just  men  made 
perfect,  but  to  angels,  is  an  improvable  one.  Under  the 
influence  of  Habit,  we  find  it,  even  in  the  present  life,  going 
on  from  one  decree  of  brightness  and  strength  to  another. 
The  more  we  think  of  (Jod,  the  more  firequently  we  cwi^ 
ne6t  iiim  with  all  our  ordinary  transactions,  the  more  will 
die  broad*  orb  of  his  gloiy  expand  itself  to  our  concq>* 
tions,  and  call  forth  the  homage  and  love  of  Ihe  heart 
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4  S86   Of  the  odgia  of  lecoodtiy  acthre  priDciples. 

It  is  hen^  in  connexion  with  the  views  of  this  Chap* 
ter,  that  we  find  an  «planation  of  the  origin  of  what  are 
called  SBComuRT  principles  of  action.  Some  individu- 
als, for  instance,  are  seen  to  possess  a  decided  passion  for 
droSy  fumitin^  and  equiiiage.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  this  passion  is  one  which  is  origmally  implanted  in  the 
human  mind,  although  it  maybe  so  permanent  and  so  de- 
cided in  its  action  as  to  have  sometUng  of  that  appearance. 
The  probability  is,  setting  aside  whatever  may  be  truly 
interesting  or  beautiful  in  the  objects,  that  they  are  chiefly 
souj^ht  after,  not  so  much  for  what  they  are  in  themselves, 
as  ror  some  form  of  good,  particularly  some  esteem  and 
honour,  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  introductory  and 
auxiUaiy  But  the  de^are,  existing  in  the  first  instance  in 
refereijce  to  some  supposed  beneficial  end^  has  been  so 
long  exercised,  that  we  at  last,  in  virtue  of  what  may 
(NToperly  be  called  a  HalHt,so  closely  associate  the  means 
and  the  end,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate 
them.  So  that,  after  a  time,  we  apparendy  have  a  real 
love  or  affection  for  the  means  itself,  (the  dress,  ftimiture, 
equ^age,  or  whatever  it  is,)  indep^idently,  in  a  great  de- 
cree, of  the  idtimate  object,  in  connexion  with  which  it 
first  excited  an  interest  in  us. 

There  are  some  men,  to  illustrate  the  subject  still  ftirther, 
who  appear  to  have  a  strong  love  for  money ;  we  do  not 
mean  property  in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  term,  but 
MONET,  the  ^Id  and  the  silver  coin  in  itself  considered, 
the  mere  naked  issue  of  the  mint.  This  is  one  of  the  va- 
rious foims  which  the  too  common  vice  of  Avarice  some- 
times assumes.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  love  of 
money,  in  this  sense  of  the  terms,  is  a  passion  connatural 
to  the  human  mind,  and  that  men  are  bom  with  it  It 
is  loved,  in  the  first  instance,  simply  as  a  means,  subordi- 
nate to  some  supposed  beneficial  end.  The  rerson  has 
looked  upon  it  for  years  as  the  means  of  enjoyment,  influ- 
ence, and  honour ;  in  diis  way  be  has  formed  a  Habit  of 
asBociatinff  the  means  and  the  end^  and  they  have  be- 
come so  dosely  connected  in  his  thoughts,  that,  in  ordi- 
naay  cases,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  separate  tliem. 

A8;ain,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  men  are  bom  with  * 
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a  natural  desire  for  the  sodety  of  mice  and  spiders,  such 
asr  we  have  reason  to  think  they  naturally  entertain  for 
that  of  their  fellow-men.  But  in  the  entire  exclusion  of 
all  human  beings,  we  find  the  principle  of  soaaUty,  de- 
prived of  its  legitimate  and  customary  sources  of  gratifi- 
cation, fastening  itself  upon  these  humble  companions 
A  man,  as  in  ^e  case  of  Baron  Trenck  and  Count  Lau- 
zun,  may  form  an  acquaintance  with  these  animals,  which, 
aided  by  the  principle  of  Habit,  will,  after  a  time,  exhib- 
it a  distmctness  and  intensity,  which  are  commonly  char- 
acteristic only  of  the  original  pasdons. — ^In  this  way  there 
may  unquestionably  be  formed  a  series  of  secondary  ap- 

Eebtes,  propensities,  and  affections,  almost  without  niun- 
er.  And  we  have  here  opened  to  us  a  new  and  Inter- 
esting view  of  human  nature,  capable  of  being  so  apphed 
as  to  explain  many  things  in  the  history  and  conduct  of 
men,  which,  however,  we  are  not  at  U berty  in  this  con* 
nexion  to  explore  more  minutely. 
M  M 
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CHAPTER  L 

EBSOnONS  OF  MORAL   APPROYAL  AND  DISAPPROVAL. 
6  387.  Reference  to  the  general  division. 

In  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  interesting  and 
important  department  of  the  mental  natm-e,  which  now 
presents  itself  to  our  notice,  it  is  proper  to  revert  a  mo- 
ment to  that  general  division  of  the  mind  which  we  have 
endeavoured  throughout  to  adhere  to  as  the  basis  of  our 
inquiries.  The  general  classification,  it  will  be  recollect- 
ed, was  into  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibilities,  and  the  WilL 
In  passing  from  the  purely  intellectual  region  to  that  of 
the  Sensibilities,  we  first  find  ourselves  in  me  subordinate 
department  of  the  Emotions.  And,  leaving  the  emotions, 
we  may  advance  onward,  and  come  in  contact  with  the 
still  more  interior  and  remote  department  of  the  Will,  ei- 
ther Igr  passing  through  the  region  of  the  Desires  on  the 
one  hand,  or  Sirough  the  space  occupied,  if  we  m'ay  be 
allowed  to  use  such  expressions  in  connexion  with  the 
mind,  by  the  feelings  of  Moral  Obligation  on  the  other. 
In  accordance  with  this  plan,  we  made  it  our  first  object 
CO  examine  some  of  the  leading  emotions  which  come 
under  the  head  of  the  Natiu^l  or  rathematic  Sensibihties. 
And  then,  taking  the  direction  of  the  Desires,  endeavour- 
ed, in  a  variety  of  remarks  on  the  Instincts,  Appetites, 
Propensities,  and  Affections,  to  explain  what  may  prop- 
erly be  included  under  that  head. 

Having  completed,  in  such  manner  as  we  are  able, 
that  part  of  the  subject,  we  propose  to  return  again  to  the 
region  of  the  Emotions,  a  part  of  which  are  included  un- 
der the  genial  head  of  me  Moral  Sensibilities,  and  to 
approach  the  Will  in  the  opix)site  direction.  In  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect,  and  in  giving  a  philosophical  account 
of  the  Moral  in  distinction  from  the  Natural  or  Pathematic 
Sensibilities,  we  shall  not  delay  to  consider  the  general 
question,  whether  man  has  a  moral  nature  or  not  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  has*  The  well-known  passasje 
Mm2 
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of  the  Apostle,  not  to  mention  other  considerations,  seems 
to  be  decisive  on  this  point  "  For  when  the  GentUeSj 
%ehich  have  not  the  laWy  do  by  natuie  the  things  contained 
in  tlie  laWf  these^  having  not  the  laWy  are  a  law  unto  t/iem-' 
selves  ;  which  show  the  work  of  the  law  toritten  in  their 
hearts,  their  Conscience  also  hearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  the  mean  while  accusing,  or  else  excusing  one  an- 
otherJ' 

4  388.  Classification  of  the  moral  sensibilities. 

The  Moral  nature  is  less  complicated  than  the  Pathe- 
maticy  although  the  general  division  of  the  Moral  Sensi- 
bilities corresponds  precisely  to  the  general  division  of  the 
Natural  or  Pathematic  SensibiUties.  As  the  Natural  Sen- 
sibilities resolved  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  into  the 
subordinate  classification  of  the  Emotions  and  Desires,  so 
the  Moral  Senabilities,  in  a  manner  precisely  correspond- 
ing, resolve  themselves  into  the  subordinate  classification 
of  moral  Emotimis  and  feelings  of  M(Mal  ObUgation.  But 
both  divisions  of  the  Natural  SensibiUties,  it  will  be  rec- 
ollected, viz.,  the  Emotive  and  the  Desirous,  were  found 
lo  be  susceptible  of  numerous  minor  divisions.  It  ls  not 
80  in  the  moral  department  The  class  of  moral  emotions, 
and  the  obligatory  feeling  or  feelings  of  moral  obUgation, 
which  are  based  upon  them,  will  be  found,  exclusive  of 
any  subordinate  divisions,  to  comprehend  the  whole  sub- 
ject 

It  might  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  this  subject  would 
be  de^tched  in  a  few  words.  And  so  it  would,  if  the 
discussion  could  properly  be  limited  to  the  mere  exami- 
nation jf  these  feelings.  But  the  moral  sentiments,  both 
the  em«tive  and  the  obUgatory,  sustain  such  important 
relationB(^  and  involve  so  many  important  consequences, 
that  it  ssecms  to  be  proper,  not  only  to  examine  them  in 
their  own  nature,  but  also  to  com ader  them,  to  some  e& 
tent,  in  tbeir  multipUed  connexions. 

^  389.  Nature  of  the  moral  emotions  of  approval  and  disapproval. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  in  the  forgoing 
section,  we  repeat  that  there  are  but  two  classes  of  men- 
tal states  which  belongs  in  strictness  of  speech,  to  the 
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Moral  sensibilities,  considered  as  bein^  by  nature  an  es* 
sential  portion  of  the  human  mind ;  dthough  it  is  very 
true  that  there  are  a  number  of  things  in  the  mind,  such 
as  the  abstract  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
feelings  of  remorse,  which  have,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  an  important  connexion  with  morals.  The 
Moral  Nature,  properly  so  called,  putting  out  of  view  the 
incidental  relations  it  sustains,  exists  and  developes  itself, 
FIRST,  in  the  moral  Emotions,  viz.,  of  approval  and  disap- 
proval ;  and,  second,  m  the  feelings  of  moral  Obligation. 
While  there  are  many  kinds  of  the  Natural  or  Pathe- 
matic  emotionSjj  such  as  the  emotions  of  beauty,  of  sub- 
limity, of,  the  ludicrous,  of  cheerfulness,  of  surprise,  of 
reverence,  of  shame,  and  the  like,  there  is  but  one  kind 
or  class  of  Moral  emotions.  And  these  are  known,  con- 
sidered as  distinct  states  of  mind,  by  the  names  by  which 
they  have  just  been  described,  viz.,  as  feelings  of  approval 
ana  disapproval.  Of  ifiese  states  of  mind  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  some  account — And  our  first  remark  is,  that 
they  are  original  feelings  5  which  implies  that,  in  the  ap- 

i^ropriate  circumstances  of  their  existence,  thejyje  called 
brth  by  tiie  original  qt  constitutional  tendenffls  of  the 
ifidnd,  and  also  that  they  are  elementary  or  simple.  Of 
course  they  are  not  siiscqptible  of  definition,  since  defi- 
ning, except  that  sort  of  apparent  defining  which  consists 
in  me  mere  use  of  synonymous  terms,  is  predicable  only 
of  what  is  complex.  Hence,  in  their  distinctive  or  ap- 
propriate nature,  in  that  which  constitutes  them  what  they 
are,  considered  as  separate  firom  anything  and  everything 
else,  they  cannot  be  known  by  description,  but  by  con- 
sciousness only.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
suppose  that  their  nature  is  either  absolutely  unknown, 
or,  as  a  general  thing,  even  misunderstood ;  masmuch  as 
the  consciousness  of  such  feelings  is  umversal,  and  as  no 
form  of  knowledge,  it  is  generally  admitted,  is  more  dis- 
tinct to  our  apprehension  than  that  which  has  conscious- 
ness for  its  basis.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  had  placed 
before -him  any  case  of  right  and  wrong  of  such  a  nature 
that  he  could  have,  and  did  in  fact  have,  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  it,  in  itself  and  in  its  relations,  must,  we  sup- 
pose, have  a  knowledge  (and  if  he  has  not,  it  is  imposa- 
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ble  he  ever  should  have)  of  emotions  of  approval  and 
disapprovaL 

^  390.  Of  the  plice  or  position,  mentally  consideied,  of  the  emotions  of 
approval  or  disapproval. 

Moral  emotions,  or  emotions  of  moral  approval  and 
disapproval,  occupy  a  place,  considered  in  reference  to 
other  departments  of  the  mind,  immediately  succesave  to 
mtellections  or  acts  of  the  intellect — ^In  this  respect  they 
agree  with  the  natural  or  pathematic  emotions,  which  oc 
cupy  the  same  portion.  It  is,  for  instance,  impossible  f(»: 
us  to  fed  tiie  beauty  of  an  object,  whidi  is  an  act  of  the 
Natural  senabilities,  without  first  having  a  perception  cwr 
knowledge  of  the  object  itself.  In  like  manner,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  tiling,  in  the 
moral  sense  of  the  tains,  without  first  having  some  per- 
ception, some  knowledge  of  the  thing  approved  or  disap- 
proved. 

And  as  the  natural  emotions  are  immediately  followed 
by  Desires ;  so  the  moral  emotions,  viz.,  of  approval  and 
disapproval,  (for  tiiese  are  all  the  states  of  mind  that  are 
properl]|g|pmprehended  under  that  phrase,)  are  followed^ 
m  Dke  manner,  by  Obligatory  feelings,  or  feelings  of 
moral  obligation.  The  position,  therefore,  of  motdl  emo- 
tions, and  they  are  foimd  nowhere  else,  is  between  per- 
ceptions or  intdlective  acts  on  the  one  hand,  and  Oblig- 
atory sentiments  on  the  other.  And  as  there  can  be  no 
moral  emotions  without  antecedait  perceptions,  so  there 
can  be  no  feelings  of  moral  obligation  without  antecedent 
emotions  of  approval  and  disapproval.  Accordingly,  if 
we  are  said,  m  any  given  case,  to  be  under  obligation, 
either  to  do  a  thing  or  to  abstain  from  doing  it,  we  may 
always  find  a  reason  for  our  thus  being  xmder  obligation 
in  the  antecedent  action  of  the  mind,  viz.,  in  our  approval 
or  disapproval,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  thing  to  which 
the  obligation  relates. 

^  391 .  Changes  In  the  moral  emotions  take  place  in  accordance  with 

changes  in  the  antecedent  perceptions. 

If  the  emotions  of  approval  and  disapproval,  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  subsequent  feelings  of  moral  obligation, 
$lff  naturally  founded  upon  antecedent  perceptions,  we 
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ma^  expect,  and  such  is  the  fact,  that  they  will  change  in 
their  charac^,er  in  accordance  with  changes  in  those  per- 
ceptions. If,  for  instance,  a  statement  of  facts  is  made  to 
lis,  clearly  establishing  in  our  view  a  case  of  great  crime, 
our  emotions  of  disapproval  are  prompt  and  decided.  But 
if  it  ^ould  happen  that  afterward  some  new  facts  are 
mingled  in  the  statement,  throwing  a  degree  of  doubt 
and  perplexity  upon  what  was  befieved  to  have  taken 
place,  the  feeungs  of  disapproval  would  at  once  become 
perplexed  and  undecided,  in  a  degree  predsely  corre- 
sponding to  the  perplexity  and  indecision  that,  under  the 
new  circumstances,  pervade  the  intellectual  perception  in 
the  case.  If  still  subsequently  the  introduction  of  other 
new  facts  should  show  ^at  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
crime  was  directly  the  reverse,  our  moral  emotions  would 
xmdergo  a  new  change,  and,  instead  of  condemning  the 
transaction  either  more  or  less  decidedly,  would  approve. 
Nor  is  this  changeableness  in  the  character  and  the 
degree  of  the  moral  emotions  to  be  regarded  as  implying 
any  defect  in  the  moral  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
.  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  decisive  indications  of  its 
value.  If  the  moral  nature  were  so  constituted  as  not 
only  to  pronounce  a  thing  right  oi:  wrong  under  certain 
given  circumstances,  but  necessarily  to  acmere  to  that  de- 
cision under  essential  changes  in  the  circudtstances,  it  cer- . 
tainly  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  safe  rule  for  men's  gui- 
dance. A  man  kills  another  by  means  of  the  infliction 
of  a  heavy  Wow,  and,  as  we  suppose,  vnth  evil  intention 
or  malice  prepense,  and  the  action  is  at  once  disapproved 
and  condemned  by  conscience.  But  it  subsequendy  ap- 
pears that  the  blow,  which  had  the  appearance  at  first  of 
being  intentional,  was  entirely  a  matter  of  accident ;  and 
the  conscience  or  moral  nature  immediately  conforms  its 
decision  to  the  new  aspect  of  the  transaction,  and  annuls 
the  disapproving  and  condemnatory  sentence  which  it  had 
before  pronounced.  If  it  were  otherwise,  if  it  did  not 
promptfy  and  fully  conform  itself,  by  changes  in  its  own 
action,  to  antecedent  changes  in  the  percipient  or  cogni- 
tive action,  it  would  confound  vice  and  virtue,  guilt  and  in- 
nocence ;  and,  as  a  rule  of  moral  conduct,  would  not  only 
foe  without  value,  but  absolutely  and  exceedingly  injurious 
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(f  392.  Of  objects  of  moral  approval  aud  disapproval. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  sphere  of  that  moral 
Adjudication,  >vhich  is  involved  in  the  existence  of  emo- 
tions of  moral  approval  and  disapproval,  extends  to  all  ob- 
jects indiscriminately.  It  is.  a  proper  inquiry,  therefore, 
and  in  some  respects  an  important  inquiry,  what  are  the 
appropriate  objects  of  approving  and  disapproving  emo- 
tions.— ^In  answer  to  this  question,  we  remark  in  the 
first  place  that  such  objects  are  voluntary  agents.  The 
feelings  in  question,  in  their  announcements  of  the  right 
and  me  wrong  of  any  case  that  comes  before  them, 
have  nothing  to  do  wiUi  things  without  Ufe.  And  more 
than  this,  they  require,  as  the  objects  of  their  exercise, 
something  more  than  mere  vegetable  and  animal  life,  viz., 
intellective,  sensitive,  and  vohtive  life.  In  other  words, 
they  require,  in  the  appropriate  objects  of  their  adjudica- 
tion those  attributes  of  perceiving,  feeling,  and  willing, 
which  are  necessarily  implied  in  volimtary  agency. 

(n.)  In  the  second  place,  the  legitimate  objects  of  ap- 
proval and  disapproval  are  not  only  voluntary  agents,  but 
MORAL  agents.  No  being  is  the  object  of  moral  emotions, 
(that  is  to  say,  no  being  can  by  posability  be  approved 
or  disapproved  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  terms,)  except 
such  as  have  a  conscience  or  moral  nature.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  any  Others  should  have  a  knowledge  of  ri^t 
and  wrong ;  and,  of  course,  impossible  that  they  should 
conform  ttiemselves  to  the  rule  of  right  Hence  no  one 
regards  brute  animals  as  the  proper  objects  of  these  emo- 
tions. 

(in.)  Again,  moral  agents  (this  expression,  of  course, 
implies  that  thejr  are  also  voluntary  agents)  are  moral- 
ly accountable ;  in  other  words,  are  the  proper  objects 
of  moral  approval  and  disapproval,  in  respect  to  thase 
things  only  which  are'  truly  in  their  power.  This  re- 
mark, which  limits. the  sphere  of  moral  approval  and 
disapproval  not  only  to  moral  agents,  but  to  what  is  ac- 
tually in  the  poiver  of  moral  agents,  is  practically  an  im- 
portant one.  So  far  as  we  can  regulate  our  outward 
actions,  we  are  accountable ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  the 
proper  objects  of  the  emotions  of  moral  approval  and 
disapproval.    So  far  as  we  can  regulate  the  hctixm  of  th^ 
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intellect,  the  sensibilities,  and  the  will,  we  are  accounta- 
ble also.  So  far  as  the  action,  whether  physical  or  men- 
tal, is  either  involuntaiy  or  instinctive,  it  is  not  an  appro- 
priate object  of  the  notice  and  adjudication  of  conscience ; 
for  all  such  action,  although  it  bdongs  to,  and  is  not  sep- 
arable from,  the  agent,  is  nevertheless  not  under  his  con- 
trol.— ^Accwdingl^,  when  the  mcral  agent,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  all  his  various  powers,  does  what  he  ought  to  do, 
he  stands  approved.  When,  in  the  exercise  of  the  same 
powers,  he  fails  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  stands 
condemned.  The  extent  of  his  capability  is  the  basis  of 
his  duty ;  and  the  law  of  conscience  is  the  measure  of  its 
fulfilment  And  this  simple  statement  intimates  both  the 
rule  by  which  he  is  judged,  and  the  vast  amount  of  his 
responsibility. 


CHAPTER  n. 

RELATION  OF  REASCXnNa  TO  THE  MORAL  NATURE. 
9  393.  Of  the  doctrine  which  confounds  reasoning  and  conscience. 

We  are  now  prepared,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said 
m  the  last  Chapter,  particularly  in  connexion  with  the 
jBubject  of  the  grounds  or  principles  on  which  changes 
take  place  in  moral  emotions,  to  proceed  to  another  sub- 
ject not  more  interesting  than  it  is  practically  important 
— ^The  opinion  has  sometimes  been  advanced,  that  those 
moral  decisions  or  judgments,  which,  as  moral  beings,  we 
are  capable  of  forming,  are  the  direct  results  of  reasc»«ino. 
The  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  rejecting  the  idea  of  a 
distinct  moral  principle  or  conscience,  appear  to  regard 
the  reasoning  power  as  entirely  adequate  to  the  causation 
of  all  those  results  m  the  mind  which  have  a  moral  as- 
pect In  a  word,  they  may  be  regarded  either  as  deny- 
ing entirely  the  existence  of  conscience,  or,  what  is  phd- 
osophically,  if  not  practically,  the  same  thing,  as  identify- 
mg  it  with  mere  ratiocination. 

It  is  not  surpri^ng,  on  the  whole,  that  this  mistake/ 
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yrbidi  is  certain^  a  very  serious  and  prejudicial  ones, 
should  hare  been  committed,  when  we  consider  how 
dose  the  relation  is  which  reason  sustains  to  conscience. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  we  spesk  without  any  hesitaticm 
of  ihe  doctrine  referred  to  as  a  mistaken  (Xie.  We  do 
not  suppose  it  to  be  necessary,  after  what  has  already 
been  said,  to  attempt  to  show  that  reasoning  and  con- 
science are  not  identical,  and  that  the  moral  nature  has  a 
distinct  and  substantive  existence.  Nevertheless,  we  free- 
ly admit  the  intimate  and  important  relation  which  the; 
sustain  to  each  other.  A  relaticm  so  imptnrtant,  in  a  prac- 
tice as  well  as  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  that  we 
shall  delay  here  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  some 
explanations  of  it 

^  894.  Of  the  close  connezion  between  conscience  and  reasoning. 

Reasoning,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  purely  an  intellect- 
ual process;  consisting  of  successive  proportions  arran- 
ged together,  and  a  succession  of  relative  suggestions  or 
perceptions,  but,  in  itself  considered,  involving  nothing 
which  is  properly  called  an  emotion  or  desire.  This  sin- 
gle circumstance  separate  the  reasoning  power  entirely 
m>m  the  moral  nature ;  which,  in  its  appropriate  action, 
never  originates,  like  the  reasoning  power,  perceptions  or 
new  int^ectual  views,  but  merety  moral  emotions  and 
feeling  of  moral  obligaticm.  Probably  every  one  can 
say  with  confidence  that  he  is  consdous  of  a  diiference 
in  the  moral  emotions  of  approval  and  disapiHt}val,  and 
the  mere  intellectual  perceptions  of  agreement  and  disa- 
greem^it,  which  are  characteristic  of  reasoning.  In  the 
view  of  consciousness,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  regarded  as  entirely  diverse  in  their  nature,  and  as 
utterly  mcapable  of  being  interchanged  or  identified  wilii 
each  other.  The  moral  feeling  is  one  thing;  and  the  in 
tellectual  perception  or  suggestion,  involvM  both  in  the 
process  and  the  result  of  reasoning,  is  another. 

Although  the  reasoning  power  and  the  conscience  or 
moral  being  are  thus  distinct  icom  eiach  other  in  their 
nature,  they  are  closely  connected  in  their  relations,  as 
has  been  intimated  already  ^  inasmuch  as  the  intellect, 
particularly  the  ratiocinative  or  deductive  oart  of  it,  is  th<i 
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fiiindation  or  basis  Immoral  action.  We  must  first  know 
afbing;  it  must  first  be  an  object  of  perception  before 
-we  can  take  any  moral  cognizance  of  it  And  this  is  not 
all.  The  moral  co^mzance^  as  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  ^rolain,  will  conform  itself  with  great  precision 
to  the  intellectual  cognizance.  That  is  to  say,  it  will 
take  new  ^und  in  its  decisions,  in  conformity  with  new 
facts  perceived.  Consequently,  we  cannot  rely  perfectly 
on  amoral  decision  "v^diich  is  founded  upon  a  premature 
or  imperfect  knowledge.  The  more  carefully  and  judi- 
ciously we  reason  upon  a  subject,  the  more  thorooghhr  we 
understand  it  in  itscdf  and  its  relations,  the  more  c(mfident- 
iy  may  we  receive  the  estimate  which  the  voice  of  con- 
fldence  makes  of  its  moral  character. 

^  395.  Illustration  of  the  preceding  section. 

He  '^ews  of  the  preceding  section  may  be  easily  il- 
lustrated. When,  fi^r  instance,  one  man  is  alleged  to 
have  stolen  the  proper^  of  another,  we  find  the  con- 
science, as  a  general  thing,  ready  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  the  Author  of  our  nature  has  assigned  to  it ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  the  case,  that  its  decisions  are  arrested  and 
postponed,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  inciuiries  and  con- 
clusions of  tiie  reasoning  power.  Such  inquiries  inform 
us,  perhaps,  that  the  th^  was  lon^  and  coolly  premedi- 
tated; and  was  committed,  not  onfy  without  any  special 
temptation  to  it,  but  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  aggra- 
vation of  the  crime.  In  vi^v  of  this  state  of  things,  con- 
science immediately  passes  its  deciaon.  Perhaps  our  in- 
quiries infcmn  us,  that  the  theft  was  committed  at  a  time 
of  extreme  want  and  consequent  great  t^ptation ;  and, 
furthermore,  was  committed  upon  a  species  of  property, 
in  respect  to  which  the  right  of  individual  possession  is 
regarded  by  common  consent  as  less  strict  and  exclusive 
than  in  other  cases.  The  conscieaice  here,  as  in  tiie 
former  instance,  condemns  the  criminal,  but  probably  with 
a  mitigated  sentence.  On  further  inquiry  we  learn,  that 
although  the  property  was  taken,  and  that,  too,  much  to 
the  damage  of  the  owner,  it  was  taken  wholly  by  mis 
take;  it  was  a  thing  entirely  accidental.  In  this  case 
eonsdence,  adi^ting  itself  to  the  newly-discovered  m- 
Nn 
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comstanceS)  pronounces  the  su{^)06ed  thief  altogetihflr 
guiltlesB. 

The  conscience^  ther^bre,  lK>weTer  distinct  ike  two  may 
be  in  themselves,  is  aided  and  scqpported  by  the  various 
powers  of  perception  and  comparison,  particularly  fay  the 
reascm.  The  reascHiing  powte,  however  high  the  rank 
which  we  justly  ascribe  to  it,  sustains,  in  this  case  at  least, 
a  subordinate  position ;  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ser- 
vitor and  handmaid  of  the  moral  power.  And,  more- 
over, llie  latter  will  vary  in  exact  accordance,  if  there  are 
no  collateral  disturbing  influences,  with  liie  new  facts  and 
the  new  relations,  which  are  from  time  to  time  presented 
by  the  former. — ^It  is  in  conse^enoe  of  this  close  con- 
nexion, and  the  important  assistance  rendered  to  con* 
science  by  reason,  that  they  have  sometimes  been  con- 
founded together.  But  it  is  very  essential  to -right  views 
of  the  mind  that  this  erroneous  notion  should  m  correct- 
ed, and  that  the  precise  relation,  existing  between  these 
two  distinct  parts  of  our  mental  nature,  diould  be  fuUr 
understood. 

^  396.  Of  the  training  or  education  of  the  conscience. 

We  infer,  from  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter,  that 
there  is  such  a  tlung,  philosophically  coniddered,  as  a 
training  or  education  of  the  consdence.  We  prc^pose  to 
remark  more  fully  on  the  su1]gect  of  moral  education  in 
another  place ;  but  we  may  properly  refer  to  it  a  moment 
here,  in  connexion  vdtth  the  views  which  have  now  b^n 
taken.  No  man  is  at  liberty  to  say,  in  regard  to  any 
given  case,  that  I  am  willing  to  refer  this  xase  to  coor 
science,  and  to  abide  by  the  ded^ons  of  consd^ice, 
without  first  taking  the  psuns  to  lay  the  case  frilly  and 
£2urly  before  the  power  that  is  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  it 
We  might  as  well  expect  the  judge  in  a  court  of  civil 
justice  to  give  an  ujnright  decision  without  facts,  vrithout 
evidence,  and  without  law,  as  to  expect  a  correct  deci- 
sion from  the  q)iritual  judge,  that  exercises  authority  in 
the  juc^ment-seat  of  the  ^nsilnlities,  wittK>ut  a  frd.  and 
feir  presentment  of  the  facts  by  the  Intellect  And  when 
we  say  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  full  statement  of  the 
fticts,  we  may  add  iurther,  that  thev  are  to  be  stated  not 
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only  in  themselves,  but  also  m  their  relations  and  bear- 
ings upon  each  other, — ^This  is  one  form  of  moral  train- 
ing or  moral  education.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  have 
«  right  conscience  in  respect  to  the  vast  multitude  of 
things,  which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  moral  adjudica- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  field  of  our  knowledge  j 
to  know  much,  to  think  much,  to  compare  much> 

^  397.  Of  guilt,  when  a  person  acts  conscientiously. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  started,  Whether  8 

Eerson  is  in  any  case  to  be  considered  as  guiltjr,  and  to 
e  punished  for  actions  done  C07t^ci6n^i(n^/yy  for  instance, 
when  certain  ignorant  Savages  are  supposed  to  act  con- 
scientiously in  leaving  their  aged  and  mfirm  parents  to 
perish.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  in,  this  Chapter, 
we  seem  to  be  prepared  to  answer  this  question  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

We  have  seen  that  the  moral  nature,  in  consequence 
of  its  intimate  conneidon  with  the  powers  of  perception 
and  reasoning,  is  in  some  measure  under  our  own  controL 
On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  enUghtened  and  guided ;  on 
the  other,  darkened  and  led  astray,  and  in  some  cases  be 
made  to  approve  of  actions  of  me  most  unworthy  and 
rinfiil  kind.  Men,  therefore,  are  to  have  a  right  con- 
science ;  this  great  and  exalting  principle  is  to  receive, 
and  ought  to  receive,  the  very  first  attention ;  and  th^ 
are  accountable  whenever  it  is  neglected.  Otherwise  we 
ftimish  a  very  ea^  and  convenient  excuse  for  all  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Inquisition,  for  all  the  persecutions  of  the  Prot- 
estants by  the  CaAolics,  for  all  the  persecutions  of  the 
Protestante  by  each  other,  for  all  the  acts  of  imkindnesB 
and  tyranny  which  have  ever  been  exercised  upon  indi- 
viduals ana  communities. 

And  the  position,  that  men  are  accountable  and  guiltjr 
for  having  a  wrong  conscience  in  proportion  to  their 
means  of  knowledge  and  their  ability  of  rectifying  the 
conscience,  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  most  ignorant  and 
degraded  Savage  tribes,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  civilized 
nations.  It  is  true,  no  individual  ought  to  assume  the 
provmce  of  judging  in  all  cases  what  that  degree  of 
piih  is ;  for  po  one  is  competent  to  it    All  that  is  meai^t 
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to  be  asserted  is,  that  when  persons  feel  an  emotion  of 
approval  in  doing  wrong,  (that  is,  in  doing  what  is  con- 
dj^uied  by  the  general  moral  sentiments  of  mankind, 
and  by  the  will  and  law  of  God,)  and  yet  have  within 
their  reach  n^lected  sources  of  knowledge,  which,  od 
being  laid  open  to  the  mind,  would  have  caused  different 
feelings,  they  are  criminal  for  such  neglect  of  the  infcn:- 
mation  before  them,  and  consequently  cannot,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  rendered  otherwise  than  criminal  by 
any  internal  approbation. 


CHAPTER  m. 

FEELINGS  OF  MORAL  OBLIGATIOX. 

^  398.  Feelings  of  moral  obligation  distinct  from  feelings  of  morai  <ip 
proyal  and  disapproval. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  a  former  diapter,  that  the 
ilLor?!  Senabilities,  or  Conscience,  will  be  found,  on  an 
examination  of  its  elements,  to  resolve  itself  into  two 
classes  of  feelings,  viz.,  Morsd  Emotions,  and  Obligatory 
feelings  or  feeli^  of  Moral  Obligation.  Having  given 
some  account  of  Moral  Emotions,  viz.,  the  feehngs  of  ^ 
moral  approval  and  disapproval,  which  are  all  the  states 
of  mind  that  properly  come  under  that  head,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  secoiMl 
cla^^  viz.,  Obligatory  feelings. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  this  class  of  mental 
states,  considered  as  a  separate  and  distinct  class,  has  re 
ceived  but  littie  notice  in  philosophical  systems ;  having 
generally  been  confounded,  under  the  familiar  designa- 
tions of  conscience  and  the  moral  sense,  with  the  moral 
emotions  which  have  already  been  considered.  On  this 
account,  therefore,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
an  important  connexion  with  the  actual  operations  ac^ 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  Will,  it  will  be  necessary  te 
examine  them  with  some  degree  of  care. 

i  899.  Proof  of  the  existence  of  obligatory  feelings  from  consciousnesSi 

Our  first  inquiiy  relate  to  the  actual  and  distinct  e& 
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istence  of  the  states  of  mind  which  now  come  under  con- 
ffideradon.  The  existence  of  feelings  of  this  description 
is  evinced,  in  the  first  place,  by  our  own  consciousness. 
We  might  safely  appeal  to  the  internal  conviction  and 
the  recollections  of  any  man  whatever,  and*  ask  whethei 
there  have  not  been  periods  in  the  CQurse  of  his  life  in 
which  he  has  experienced  a  new  and  authoritative  state 
of  mind  5  a  peculiar,  but  imdefinable  species  of  mental 
enforcement,  which  required  him  to  perform  some  partic- 
ular act,  and  to  avoid  doing  some  other  act,  even  when 
his  interests  and  his  desires  seemed  to  be  averse  to  the 
requiations  thus  made  upon  him?  And  if  so,  we  have 
here  an  instance  of  moral  obligatim,  a  feeling  or  senti- 
ment of  duty,  the  precise  thing  which  is  meant  when  we 
say  We  ought  to  do  or  (mgM  not  to  do. 

Take  a  common  and  simple  illustration.  A  person,  m 
passing  along  the  streets,  saw  an  old  man  sitting  by  the 
wayside  who  bore  about  him  the  most  convindng  marks 
of  want,  wretchedness,  and  sincerity  in  his  appucations 
for  relief;  he  gave  him  bread,  clothmg,  and  monqr,  con- 
scious that  it  was  done,  not  in  view  of  any  personal  inter- 
est or  gratification,  or  of  any  selfish  object  whatever,  but 
under  the  impulse  and  guidance  of  a  peculiar  enforcement 
withm,  such  as  we  commonly  have  when  we  speak  of 
doing  our  duty  5  and  if  so,  he  then  and  there  had  a  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  the  moral  sentiment  or  feeling  under 
consideration.  And  this  knowledge  was  fi-om  Conscious- 
ness. 

^  400.  Further  proof  from  the  conduct  of  men. 
The  existence  of  feelings  of  obligation  is  further  shown 
by  the  general  conduct  of  men.— It  cannot  be  denied  that 
other  motives,  distinct  from  convictions  of  duty,  often  pp- 
erate  upon  th^n.  Their  desires,  hopes,  fears,  sympathies, 
their  present  and  fiiture  interests,  all  haye  an  effect  But 
it  would  certainly  argue  an  evil  opinion  of  human  nature 
altogether  imwarranted,  to  maintain  that  they  are  never 
governed  by  motives  of  a  more  exalted  kind.  In  a  mul- 
titude of  cases  they  are  found  to  perform  what  is  incum- 
bent upon  them  in  opposition  to  their  fears,  in  oppoation 
to  their  sympathies,  and  their  apparent  interests.  Differ- 
Nn2 
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ent  persons  will  undoubtedly  estimate  the  amount  of  in- 
terested and  selfish  motives  as  greater  or  less,  according 
as  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  good  or  evil  of  human 
nature  has  come  within  their  own  cognizance ;  but  it  is 
impotable,  after  a  cautious  and  candid  review  of  the  priih* 
dples  of  Limian  action,  to  exclude  entirely  the  elements 
of  uprightness  and  honour.  K  there  is  any  truth  in  his- 
tory, there  have  always  been  found,  even  in  the  most  cor- 
rupt periods  of  society,  upright  and  honourable  men.  And 
if  we  are  at  liber^  to  infer  men's  character  from  their 
actions,  as  assuredly  we  are,  we  may  assert  with  confi- 
dence that  there  are  sudi  at  the  present  time.  But  a  man 
of  true  uprightness  and  honour  is  (me  who  acts  from  the 
d^timent  of  duty,  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation,  in  dis- 
tinction from  motives  of  an  inferior  kind. 

^  401.  Further  proof  from  language  and  literature. 

The  existence  of  obligatory  feelings  is  fiirtjier  proved, 
not  only  by  each  one's  consciousness,  and  by  the  conduct 
of  men  generally,  but  by  lan^s^e  and  literature.  In 
most  langui^es,  and  probably  m  all,  there  are  terms  ex- 
pressive of  obligation  or  a  sentiment  of  duty.  No  account 
could  be  pven  of  the  progress  of  society,  and  of  the  situ- 
ation and  conduct  of  individuals,  without  making  use  of 
such  terms.  If  the  words  rectitude,  crime,  uprightness 
virtue,  merit,  vice,  demerit,  right,  wrong,  ought,  obliga- 
tion, duty,  and  others  of  like  import,  were  struck  out  from 
the  Engush  tongue,  (and  the  same  might  be  said  of  other 
languages,)  it  would  at  once  be  found  unequal  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  phenomena  which  are  constantly  occurring 
m  the  affairs  of  men.  Now,  as  these  terms  occur,  it  is 
rational  to  si^ipose  that  they  intimate  something,  that  they 
have  a  meamng,  that  they  express  a  reality.  But  it  does 
not  appear  how  this  can  be  said  of  them,  unless  we  admit 
the  actusd  existenpe  of  obligatory  feelings. 

Turning  our  attention  from  angle  words  and  phrases. 
If  we  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  literature  of  a  lan- 
guage, we  shall  come  to  the  same,  result — ^A  great  por- 
tion of  every  nation's  literature  is  em^oyed  in  giving  ex- 
"pT&sdan  and  emphasis  to  moral  principles  and  sentiments* 
Tbey  find  a  eonq>iaious  plabe  in  the  most  valuable  spec- 
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olatipiis,  not  of  professed  moralists  merely,  but  of  histm- 
ans,  poets,  orators,  and  legislators.  But  their  frequent 
introduction  would  seem  to  be  altogether  misplaced,  un^ 
suitable,  and  unmeaning,  if  there  were  no  real  and  per- 
manent distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  between  the 
sacred  requisitions  of  duty  and  those  of  mere  personal  in- 
terest 

^  402.  Further  proof  from  the  necessity  of  these  feelings. 

And  in  connexion  with  the  observations  which  have 
been  brought  forward,  we  may  further  ask.  What  would 
men  be,  or  what  would  sociefy  be,  without  the  basis  of 
moral  obligation  ?  There  must  be  somewhere  a  founda- 
tion of  duty.  It  does  not  appear  how  the  bond  which 
unites  neighbourhoods  and  states  can  be  maintained,  with 
any  requisite  degree  of  permanency  and  strength,  without 
something  of  this  kind.  Annihilate  this  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  would  not  civil  society  be  dissolved  1  Would 
not  violence,  and  wrath,  and  utter  confiision  immediately 
succeed  ?  The  natural  desire  of  society,  the  sympathies, 
and  the  selfish  interests  of  our  nature  might  do  something 
by  way  of  diminishing  these  evil  results,  but  could  not 
wholly  prevent  them.  With  the  dislocation  of  the  great 
controlling  principles  which  regulate  the  action  of  the 
moral  world,  there  would  soon  be  an  utter  confusion  in 
the  movements  oT  society,  and  all  the  unspeakable  evils 
attendant  on  such  a  state  of  things. 

^  403.  Feelings  of  obligation  simple  and  not  susceptible  of  definition. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we  assert  with  confi- 
dence that  feelings  of  moral  obligation,  or  obligatory 
feelmgs,  in  distinction  from  the  antecedent  acts  of  the 
Moral  SenabiUty,  ^hich  consist  in  mere  approval  and 
disapproval,  actually  have  an  existence.  In  looking  into 
their  nature,  in  distinction  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  ex- 
istence, although  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with  being 
able,  by  a  mere  verbal  statement,  to  give  a  satisfactory 
notion  of  them,  we  would  direct  the  attention  to  some 
characteristic  marks.  And  the  first  observation  to  be 
made  is,  that  these  states  of  mind  are  ample.  We  can- 
not resoive  them  into  parts,  a$  we  can  any  complex  state 
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of  mind.  And,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this,  thcrjr 
are  not  sosceptible  of  definition.  Still  we  cannot  admit 
ttiat  this  simplicity,  and  the  consequent  inability  to  define 
them,  renders  men  ignorant  of  their  nature.  It  is  true 
that  the  man  who  has  never  experienced  the  sentiment  of 
obligation  in  his  own  bos(Mn,  can  have  no  better  means 
of  knowing  it  from  the  descriptions  of  others  than  the 
blind  man  can  have  for  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  But  such  a  case  is  hardly  a  sup- 
posable  one ;  among  all  the  tribes  of  men,  and  amid  all 
the  varieties  of  human  degradation,  it  will  probably  not 
be  found  to  exist ;  and  we  may,4herefore,  say  with  con- 
fidence, that  every  man  knows  what  the  ieelmg  of  obli- 
gation is,  not  less  than  he  knows  what  the  feelmg  of  joy, 
of  sorrow,  and  of  approval  is.  In  other  words,  men  have 
as  ready  and  clear  an  idea  of  it  as  of  any  otlier  sample 
notion  or  feeling. 

^  404.  They  are  susceptible  of  different  degrees.  ' 
In  obtaining  tiiis  knowledge,  however,  which  evidently 
cannot  be  secured  to  us  by  any  mere  process  of  defining, 
we  must  consult  bur  consciousness.  We  are  required  to 
turn  the  mind  inward  on  itself,  and  to  scrutinize  the  pro- 
cess of  interior  operation  on  the  various  occasions  of  en- 
durance, trial,  and  action,  which  so  often  intersect  the 
paths  of  life.  The  same  conscioasness  which  gives  us  a 
Smowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  feeling  and  of  its  gen- 
eral nature,  assures  us,  furthermore,  that  it  exists  in  vari- 
ous degrees.  This  fact  may  be  illustrated  by  remarks 
formerly  made  in  rdference  to  another  state  of  mind.  The 
word  belief  IS  the  name  of  a  simple  mental  state ;  but  no 
one  doubts  that  belief  exists  in  different  degrees,  which 
we  express  by  a  number  of  terms,  such  as  presumption 
probability,  high  probability,  and  cellkinty.  In  like  man 
ner,  the  feeling  of  obligation  may  evidently  exist  in  vari- 
ous d^rees,  and  we  often  express  this  variety  of  degrees 
by  difl&ent  terms  and  phrases,  such  as  moral  inducement, 
sught  or  strong  inducement,  imperfect  obligation,  perfect 
obligation,  &c. 

^  406.  Of  their  authoritative  and  rafoicingr  natore. 

It  may  be  remarked  further  in  respect  <o  obligatory 
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feelings,  that  they  always  imply  action,  something  to  Jbe 
done.  And  again,  they  never  exist  except  in  those  cases 
where  not  only  action,  but  effective  acticm,  is  possible,  or 
is  supposed  to  be  so.  We  never  feel  mider  moral  obliga- 
tion to  do  anything  which  we  are  convinced,  at  the  same 
time,  is  beyond  our  power.  It  is  within  these  limits  the 
feeling  arises ;  and,  while  we  cannot  define  it,  we  are  able 
to  intunate,  though  somewhat  imperfectly,  another  char 
acteristic.  What  we  mean  will  be  understood  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  words  enforcement,  constraint,  or  compul- 
sion. Every  one  is  coivscious  that  there  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  feelii^  of  moral  obligation  approaching  to 
the  character  of  enforcement  or  compulsion ;  yet  not  bv 
any  means  in  the  material  sense  of  those  terms.  There  is 
no  enforcement  analogous  to  that  wMck  idrj  be  applied 
to  the  body,  and  whidi  may  be  made  irre^stible. 

The  apostle  Paul  says,  "  The  love  of  Christ  constrain^ 
eih  us.'*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Merely  timt  the 
mercy  of  Christ,  exhibited  in  me  salvation  of  men,  exci- 
ted such  a  sentiment  of  oUigation,  that  they  found  in 
themselves  a  great  imwillingness  to  resist  its  suggestions, 
and  were  determined  to  go  forth  proclaiming  ttmt  mercy, 
and  urging  all  men  to  accept  it  And  it  is  in  reference 
to  this  state  of  things  we  so  firequently  assert  that  we  are 
bound,  that  we  are  obliged,  or  even  that  we  are  compell- 
ed to  pursue  a  particular  course  in  preference  to  another 
course ;  expressions  which,  in  their  original  import,  inti- 
mate the  existence  of  a  feding  which  is  fitted  by  its  very 
nature  strongly  to  contrd  our  vohtion.  But,  although 
these  expressions  point  to  this  trait  of  the  feeling,  thev  do 
it  but  imp^ec^  and  indistmctly,  and  consciousness  alone 
can  give  a  full  understanding  of  it 

0  406.  Feelings  o.  ojligation  differ  from  those  of  mere  a|^roTal  wad 
'  disapproyal. 

It  is  possible  that  the  question  may  be  started  why  we 
do  not  class  these  feelings  with  Emotions,  particularly 
those  of  a  moral  kind.  And  recognising  the  propriety  of 
avoiding  an  increase  of  classes  wliere  it  is  not  obviously 
called  for,  we  shall  endeavour  to  say  something,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  already  been  intimated,  in  answer  to  this 
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question.-'-We  have  not  classed  the  mental  states  under 
examination  vnih  Emotions,  in  the  first  place,  becatee 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  that  transitory  nature  which 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  all  emotions.  Ordinarily 
they  do  not  dart  into  the  soul  with  the  same  rapidity, 
shining  up,  and  then  disappearing,  like  the  sudd^i  U^t- 
ning  in  the  clouds ;  but,  taking  thar  position  more  slowly 
ana  graduaUy,  they  remain,  Uxe  the  sun,  bright  uid  per- 
manent In  the  course  of  an  hour  a  person  may  experi- 
ence hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  emotions  of  joy  or 
mef,  of  beauty  or  sublimity,  and  various  other  kinds. 
TTiey  come  and  ^o,  return  and  depart  again,  in  constant 
succession  and  with  very  firequent  changes ;  but  it  prob- 
ably will  not  be  pretended  that  the  feelings  of  duty,  whidi 
are  destined  to  govern  man^  conduct,  and  which  consti- 
tute his  most  important  principles  of  action,  are  of  such  a 
rapid,  variant,  and  evanescent  nature.  A  man  feels  the 
sentiment  of  duty  now,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate, 
miless  the  facts  presented  to  his  mind  shall  essentially  al- 
ter, that  he  will  feel  the  same  to-morrow,  next  week, 
next  month,  and  next  year.  He  mav  as  well  think  of 
altering  and  ali^ating  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  as  of 
eradicating  these  feeUngs  when  they  have  once  taken 
root,  so  long  as  the  objects  to  which  they  rdate  remain 
the  same  in  the  mind's  view. 

^  407.  Feelings  of  obligation  have  particular  reference  to  the  future. 

A  second  reason  for  not  classmg  feelings  of  obligation 
with  emotions,  pardcularly  moral  ones,  is  the  fact  that 
obligatory  sentiments  have  special  reference  to  the  future. 
Moral  emotions  are  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  they  have  a  char- 
acter of  their  own,  which  is  ascertained  by  consciousness; 
but  they  merely  pronounce  upon  the  character  of  objects 
|md  actions  that  are  either  past  or  present ;  upon  the  right 
or  wrong  of  what  has  actually  taken  place  m  time  past, 
or  is  takmg  place  at  the  present  moment;  with  the  single 
exception  of  hypothetical  cases,  which  are  brought  before 
the  mind  for  a  moral  judgment  to  be  passed  upon  them. 
But  even  in  these  cases,  as  far  as  the  action  of  the  moral 
sense  is  concerned,  the  objects  of  contemplation  are  in 
effect  present    The  cons -dence  passes  its  judgment  upon 
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the  ol]jects  in  themselyes conadered;  and  tbat  is  alL    lU 
goes  no  further. 

But  it  clearly  seems  to  be  different  with  the  feelings 
under  consideration.  The  states  of  mind  involving  obu- 
gation  and  duty  have  reference  to  the  future ;  to  some- 
thing which  is  either  to  be  performed,  or  the  performance 
erf  which  is  to  be  avoided.  They  bind  us  to  what  is  to 
come.  They  can  have  no  possible  existence,  except  in 
connexion  with  what  is  to  be  done,  either  in  the  inward 
feeling  or  the  outward  effort  The  past  is  merged  in  eter* 
niiy,  and  no  longer  furnishes  a  place  for  action.  Obliga- 
tion and  duty  cannot  reach  it,  and  it  is  given  over  to  ret-  , 
ribution. 

§  408.  Feelings  of  obligation  subsequent  in  time  to  the  moral  emotions 
of  approval  and  disapproval. 

Another  and  third  important  drcuinstance  to  be  taken 
into  view  in  making  out  the  distinction  imder  our  notice, 
is,  that  the  sentunents  or  feelings  of  obligation  are  always 
subseauent  in  point  of  time  to  moral  emotions,  and  can 
not  pjssibly  exist  until  preceded  by  them.  The  state- 
ment is  susceptible  of  iUustration  m  this  way.  Some 
complicated  state  of  things,  involving  moral  considera- 
tions, is  presented  before  us ;  we  inquire  and  examine  into 
it ;  emotions  of  approval  or  disapproval  then  arise.  And 
this  is  all  that  takes  place,  if  we  ourselves  have,  in  no 
way  whatever,  any  direct  and  active  concern,  either  pres- 
ent or  future.  But  if  it  be  otherwise,  the  moral  emotions 
are  immediately  succeeded  by  a  distinct  and  imperative 
feeling ;  the  sentiment  of  obligation,  which  binds  us,  as  if 
it  were  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  the  soul,  to  act  or 
not  to  act,  to  do  .or  not  to  do,  to  favour  or  to  oppose. 

How  common  a  thing  it  is  for  a  person  to  say  that  he 
feels  no  moral  obligation  to  do  a  tlung,  because  he  does 
not  appijpye  it;  or,  on  the  contrary,  that,  approving  any 

i)roposed  course,  he  feels  under  obligation  to  pursue  it ; 
anguage  which  undoubtedly  means  something,  and  which 
implies  a  distinction  between  the  mere  moral  emotion  and 
the  feeling  of  obligation ;  and  which  tends  to  prove  the 
prevalence  of  the  common  belief,  that  obligation  is  subse- 
quent to,  and  dependent  on,  approval  or  disapproval. 
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»  On  lookup  at  tbe  subjectin  these  pwits  of  view,  we  can- 
not come  to  the  conclusion  to  rank  feelings  of  obligation 
with  moral  emotions,  or  with  any  other  emotions,  but  are 
induced  to  assign  them  a  distmct  place.  But  it  is  iK)t 
surpriinng,  on  the  whole,  that  moral  enK>tions  are  often 
confoom^  with  them,  when  we  oxisider  the  inyaiiable 
ooniiexion  between  the  two  just  spoken  of,  and  when  also 
we  consider  the  imperfection  of  language,  which  not  un- 
frequently  applies  tiie  same  tenns  to  bom  classes  of  men- 
tal states. 

^  409.  Feelings  of  obligation  differ  firom  desires. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  now  been  stated,  feelings 
of  obli^tion  are  not  classed  with  Emotions.  We  are 
next  a^ed,  perhaps,  why  they  are  not  classed  imder  the 
general  head  of  Desires.  And,  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion, we  say  in  the  first  place,  tiiat  consciousness  clearly 
points  Qut  a  difference.  It  is  believed  that  few  matters 
come  within  the  reach  and  cognizance  of  consciousness 
which  can  be  more  readily  decided  upon  than  the  differ- 
ence between  our  desires  and  our  feelings  of  obligation. 
We  admit  that,  in  the  particular  of  their  fixedness  or  per^ 
manency,  and  ako  of  meir  relation  to  the  future,  the  lat- 
ter closely  approach  to  the  characteristics  of  the  former ; 
and  yet  a  littie  internal  examination  will  detect  a  distinc- 
tion between  them  which  is  marked  and  lasting. 

(2.)  We  may  not  only  consult  our  own  consciousness 
in  this  matter,  but  may  derive  information  fiom  a  notice 
of  the  outward  conduct  of  men.  In  speaKng  of  men's 
conduct,  we  not  imfrequenUy  make  a  distinction;  and 
we  attribute  it  sometimes  to  the  mere  influence  of  their 
desires  or  wishes,  and  at  other  times  to  the  predominance 
of  a  sense  of  duty,  which  is  only  another  name  for  a  sen- 
timent or  impulse  within,  which  is  morally  obU^tory. 
But  there  would  evidentiy  be  no  propriety  in  this  Sstinc- 
tion,  if  desire  and  feelings  of  duty  were  the  same  thing ; 
and  it  would  certainly  be  premature  and  unjust  to  charge 
men  with  universally  making  such  a  distmction  when 
there  are  no  grounds  for  it. 

^  410.  Further  consideratioDs  on  this  subject. 

If  there  is  net  a  fixed,  permanent,  and  radical  distmc 
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Hon  between  de^es  and  feelings  of  obli^tion,  then  there 
IS  an  utter  failure  of  any  basis  of  morahty,  eitiier  in  fact 
or  in  theory.    It  will  readily  be  conceded  that  morality 
implies  a  will,  a  power  of  choice  and  determination.   But 
the  mere  moral  emotions,  viz.,  of  approval  and  disappro* 
val,  do  not  of  themselves  reach  the  Will.    They  operate 
on  the  Will  through  the  feelings  of  obligation ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  always  succeeded  by  the  latter  feelings  be- 
fore men  are  led  to  action.    All  other  emotions  operate 
through  the  Desires.     So  that  the  will,  in  making  up  its 
determinatioas,  takes  immediate  cognizance  of  only  two 
classes  of  mental  states,  viz.,  Desires  and  Feelings  of  ob- 
ligation.   But  brute  animals,  as  a  general  statement,  have 
all  the  desires  that  men  have ;  we  mean  all  those  modifi- 
cations of  feeUng  which  have  been  classed  under  that 
general  head,  viz.,  instincts,  appetites,  propensities,  the 
various  forms  of  affection,  as  resentment,  love,  the  parent- 
al affection,  &c.     But  still,  being  evidently  destitute  of 
all  feelings  of  obUgation,  we  never  speak  or  think  of  them 
as  possessing  a  moral  character.    We  never  applaud  them 
for  doing  their  duty,  nor  punish  them  for  neelecting  its 
performance.     Our  treatment  of  them  proceec^  on  Sto- 
gether  different  principles.    And  it  would  be  the  same 
with  men  if  they  were  wholly  destitute  of  feelings  of  moral 
obligation,  and  had  no  motives  of  action  but  the  various 
forms  of  desire.    They  could  never,  in  that  case,  be  con* 
sidered  morally  accountable.    They  would  be  without 
reward  when  they  went  right,  and  without  rebuke  when 
they  went  wrong. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

•UNIFORMITY  OF  ACTION  IN  THE  MORAL   SENSIBILrnES. 

1 417.  Of  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  the  moral  nature  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  regulated. 

The  two  classes  of  feelings  which  have  been  consider 
ed,  viz.,  moral  emotions,  by  means  of  which  we  approve 
and  disapprove  of  actions,  and  the  subsequent  feelm8;s  of 
0  o 
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moral  obligation,  embrace  all  the  states  oi  mind  which 
are  property  and  strictly  included  under  the  bead  of  the 
McMral  Sensibihties ;  although  there  are  a  number  of  col- 
lateral or  incidentaJ  inquiries,  some  of  which  are  worthj 
of  notice.  One  of  the  most  interestmg  of  these  inqm- 
ries  relates  to  the  Uniformity  of  moral  deci^ons. — ^In  en- 
tering upon  the  subject  of  the  Uniformity  of  the  decisions 
of  our  Moral  Nature,  we  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 
tiiere  are  two  kinds  of  uniformity,  viz.,  uniformity  in  fact 
or  prindple,  and  uniformitr)r  in  manifestation  <xc  appear- 
ance. Uniformity  in  prinaple,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant view  of  the  subject,  necessarily  implies  a  rule  or  law 
by  means  of -which  the  uniformity,  which  is  alleged  to  ex- 
ist, may  be  measured  and  known.  And  the  rule  or  law 
upon  which  the  uniformity  of  the  moral  nature  is  unques- 
tionably based,  is,  that  its  decisions  (excepting  those  ex 
tremely  perverted  acts  which  may  justly  be  supposed  to 
imply  a  state  of  moral  alienation  or  insanity,  and  which 
do  not  properly  come  into  condderation  here)  loill  in  all 
cases  conform  to  the  facts  perceived  ;  in  other  words,  will 
conform  to  the  facts  and  their  relations,  as  they  exist  in 
the  view  of  the  intellect 

Estimated  by  this  law,  we  can  hzxdly  entertain  a  doubt 
that  the  decisions  of  conscience  may  justiy  be  regarded 
as  being,  at  the  bottom,  uniform  throughout  the  world, 
it  is  not  true,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  that  nature  has 
established  one  code  o£  morals  for  civilized  and  another 
for  Savage  nations ;  one  law  of  rectitude  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  another  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ; 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  every  nation  and  in  eve- 
ry clime,  on  the,  borders  of  every  river  and  on  the  decUv- 
ities  of  every  mountain,  she  utters  the  same  voice,  annoim- 
ces  the  same  distinctions,  and  proclaims  the  unchangea* 
bleness  of  her  requisitions. 

^412.  The  nature  of  conscience,  considered  as  a  uniform  principle  of 
action,  requires  that  it  should  vary  in  its  decisions  with  circumstances, 

It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  only 
formidable  objection  which  has  been  brought  against  the 
doctrine  of  a  connatural  Moral  Sensibility  or  Conscience,, 
is  a  want  of  imiformity  in  its  decisions ;  in  other  words. 
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tbat  it  approves  at  one  time  and  in  one  place  what  it  con- ' 
demns  at  another  time  and  place.  The  remarks  which 
have  been  made  enable  us  to  meet  this  objection  fairly 
and  satisfactorily.  We  admit  that  there  is  a  want  of  that 
kind  of  miiformity  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  Ve  have 
d^iominated  imiformity  in  manifestation  or  appesurance  > 
but  it  is  not  true  (wifli  the  exception  of  those  extreme 
perversions  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  mor- 
al insanity  or  aUenation)  that  there  is  a  want  of  uniform- 
ity in  fact  or  principle.  It  is  the  latter  kind  of  imiformity 
only  which  we  are  desirous  to  witness  as  an  attiibute  of 
the  conscience.  A  uniformity  of  decision,  based  upon 
any  other  view,  would  be  disastrous  to  its  own  authority. 
In  meeting  the  objection,  therefore,  whidi  has  been  refer- 
red to,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  show  that  the  moral  sense 
or  conscience  conforms  to  its  own  law  i  in  other  words, 
is  uniform  in  its  action,  relatively  to  the  facts  that  are 
placed  before  it 

And  our  first  r^nark  here  is,  that  the  nature  of  con- 
science itself  involves,  that  it  must  vary  in  its  deci^ons 
in  accordance  Xrith  a  variation  or  change  of  circumstan- 
ces. And  the  important  law  of  its  own  uniformity  not 
only  permits  this,  but  requires  it  As  its  uniformity  easts 
in  relation  to  the  facts  perceived,  and  involves  tilie  uni- 
formity or  sameness  of  those  facts,  it  follows  that  a  change 
in  the  facts  and  thdr  relations  will  be  attended  by  a 
change  in  the  moral  cognizance.  The  dedsions  of  con- 
science, therefore,  although  erected  upon  a  basis  of  uni^ 
fonnity,  and  although,  in  fact,  uniform  in  reference  to  the 
principle  which  has  been  laid  down,  are  nevertheless  in 
their  manii[estiations  scMnetimes  exceedingly  diverse ;  like 
die  multiplied  forms  of  the  kaleidoscope,  which,  although 
they  always  exist  in  accordance  with  fixed  optical  prin* 
ciples,  are  susceptible  of  almost  every  possible  variety 
— (Joing  on  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  the  gener* 
al  imiformity  of  the  deciaons  of  conscience  is  understood 
and  acknowledged,  we  proceed  now  to  give  some  account 
of  its  variations.  And,  in  doing  this,  ^all  endeavour  to 
show  that  they  all  take  place  in  entire  consistency  with 
the  permanent  principles  of  its  own  nature ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  uniformity  is  real,  and  that  the  deviations 
are  merely  apparent 
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'  ^  418.  BiTenitiet  m  moral  decisioDs  depeudent  on  differences  m  tbb 
amount  of  knowledge. 

Diversities  in  the  dedsions  of  consdenoe  will  dq)end, 
in  the  firs^  place,  on  differences  in  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edjge,  ii^ether  such  differences  in  knowledge  be  owing  to 
dinerences  of  intellectiye  power  or  to  any  odier  cause 
In  other  words,  the  conscience  may  be  led  astray,  so  fai 
as  to  decide  otherwise  than  it  would  under  other  circum- 
stances, either  by  a  want  of  facts,  or  by  a  false  percep- 
tion and  estimate  of  facts.  This  simple  statement,  if 
properly  appUed,  can  hardly  fail  to  explain  numerous 
mistaken  moral  judgments,  which  have  been  adduced  in 
oppoation  to  the  doctrine  of  a  conscience. 

We  may  illustrate  this  view  of  the  subject  by  a  case  of 
this  kind.  Two  men  are  required  to  give  an  opinion  on 
some  question  which  involves  moral  duty.  The  question 
wte  vrill  suppose  to  be,  whether  it  would  be  right,  in  a 
supposed  case,  to  attempt  a  revolution  in  the  civU  govern- 
ment Of  these  two  individuals  one  will  pronounce  it  to 
be  right,  the  other  vrill  pronoimce  it  to  be  wrong. — ^It  is 
admitted  that  we  have  here  a  manifested  or  apparent  de- 
viation in  the  moral  action.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  fact,  that  it  is  not  owing  to  a  difference 
of  structure  in  their  moral  nature,  but  rather  to  a  differ- 
ence in  their  perceptive  and  comparing  powers. 

The  one  who  pronounces  the  attempt  to  be  right,  in 
consequence  of  his  greater  reach  of  thought,  is  able  to 
foresee,  after  the  first  convulsive  struggles,  the  subsidence 
of  the  angry  passions  into  a  state  of  permanent  quiet,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  convulsed  frame  of  society  into 
grater  strength  and  beauty.  With  these  views  he  thinks 
it  right  to  attempt  to  introduce  a  change  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  The  other,  whose  intellectual  viidon 
!s  more  limited,  imable  to  extend  the  perceptive  eye  into 
the  future,  sees  only  the  evils  of  the  present  moment ;  the 
discord  and  clamour,  the  brealdng.  up  of  old  habits  and 
associations,  the  £^ony,  and  the  blood.  With  these  views 
he  thinks  it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt  the  change  in 
quesdon.  The  moral  nature,  in  each  instance,  pronoun- 
ces according  to  the  %ht  which  is  placed  bdbre  it ;  and 
in  each  case  does  what  it  would  naturally  be  expected 
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The  want  of  uniformity  in  this  case,  so  far  firom  being 
an  evidence,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  that  there  are  no 
good  ^unds  for  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense,  is  rather 
an  evidence  of  the  contrary.  Although  there  is  not  an 
external  or  apparent  uniformity,  there  is  a  uniformity  in 
principle;  that  is  to  say,  the  conscience  in  each  case  de- 
ddes  according  to  the  facts  before  it,  which  is  the  (mly 
proper  ground  of  decision. 

^  414.  Of  diversities  in  moral  judgment  in  connexion  with  differences 
in  civil  and  political  institutions. 

We  may  reasonable  expect,  in  the  second  place,  to  find 
diversities  and  occasional  oppositions  of  moral  jud^ent, 
in  connexion  with  differences  in  civil  and  political  insti- 
tutions.— ^This  statement  might  be  illustrated  by  numerous 
instances  from  history.  The  objectors  to  a  moral  nature 
maintain,  that  theft  or  the  unlawfully  taking  of  the  prop- 
erty of  another  is  a  crime ;  and  that  conscience,  if  it  ex- 
ists as  a  part  of  the  mental  constitution,  will  not  fail  to 
condemn  it  universally.  And,  in  connexion  with  this,  they 
bring  forward  the  fact,  that  in  some  countries  theft,  in- 
stead of  being  condemned  as  it  should  be,  prevails  very 
much,  and  is  scarcely  regarded  as  a  crime. 

Under  this  head  we  may  properly  notice,  in  particular, 
he  statement  made  by  travellers,  that  some  Savage  tribes 
are  very  much  ^ven  to  theft.  Captain  Cook  informs  us, 
that  when  he  visited  the  Sandviddi  Islands  in  1778,  the 
•nhabitants  exhibited  a  thievish  disposition,  taking  every- 
aing  which  came  within  their  reach.  In  explanation  of 
this  statement,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  first,  that  the  idea  of 
theft  involves  the  idea  of  property  5  and  that  tbe  ridit  of 
property  is  more  or  less  strict  and  absolute  in  dmerent 
coimtries  and  under  different  political  systems.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  richness  of  their  soil  and  the  favourable 
nature  of  their  climate,  there  is  no  question  that  the  right 
of  property  was  held  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders  to  be  less 
strict  and  exclusive  than  it  is  found  to  be  in  less  produc- 
tive countries.  The  familiar  distinction  of  bieum  and 
TUUM,  of  our  own  and  another's,  was  not  so  clearly  drawn 
and  so  strenuously  adhered  to  as  it  generally  is  in  civili- 
zed nations ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  nearly  all  the 
Ob2 
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various  fonns  of  property  were  held  in  commoiL  As  the 
right  of  property  was  m  th^  estimation  less  strict,  the  yio* 
lation  of  it  was  less  criminal;  and  they  did  not  look  upon 
the  ofioider  with  tiiat  dedded  disapprobation  which  in 
other  places  would  attach  to  him  in  takii^  the  same  aiti* 
eles.  Th^probably  regarded  him  with  nearly  the  sme 
feelings  with  which  we  regard  a  man  who,  in  passing 
through  an  orchard  that  belongs  to  us,  takes  a  few  apples, 
or  who  occasionally  draws  water  from  our  well.  He  takes 
our  property,  it  is  true ;  but  as  the  right  of  property  in 
those  cases  is  held  by  common  consent  to  be  a  loose  or 
mitigated  one,  we  do  not  call  it  theft  nor  r^ard  it  as 
criminaL 

And  further,  in  looking  at  Captain  Cook's  account  a 
little  more  minutely,  we  see  evidence  in  the  narration  it- 
self of  the  correctness  of  this  view.  "  At  first,''  he  says, 
"  on  entering  the  ship,  they  endeavoured  to  steal  every- 
thing they  came  near,  or  rosier  ^o  tofe  t^  <)pen/y,  aw  t^Ao*  toe 
either  stmdd  not  resent  or  not  hinder.^'  In  another  place 
he  says,  in  explanation  of  their  conduct,  "  they  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  everything  they  could  lay  thdr 
hands  on."  We  learn  also,  that,  after  they  were  made 
to  understand  the  English  notions  of  property,  and  the 
penalty  attached  to  a  violation  of  ;t,  they  soon  laid  aside 
such  conduct — ^It  is  obvious,  if  they  had  attached  the 
same  ideas  to  taking  property  which  we  attach  to  steal- 
ing, they  would  not  have  taken  it  oj^enly,  as  much  so  as 
if  they  supposed  they  either  had  a  right  to  it,  or  tfiat  the 
owners  would  not  resent  or  hinder  their  taking  it 

^  415.  Of  diversities  and  obliquities  of  moral  judgment  in  connexioa 
with  speculative  opinions. 

We  may  reasonably  expect,  in  the  third  place,  that 
there  will  be  diversities  of  moral  judgment,  based  upon 
diversdties  in  important  speculative  opinions  in  morals, 
politics,  and  religion,  and,  in  truth,  upon  almost  any  ^sub- 

E5ct— Some  years  since  the  speculative  opinion  seems  to 
ave  been  prevalent  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  that  the  Negroes  were  an  inferior  race,  lo- 
cated in  the  graduation  of  rank  somewhere  between  the 
brute  animals  and  man.  This  was  the  speculative  belie£ 
And  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?    The  fires  of  deso- 
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lalion  have  be^i  kindled  upon  the  coast  of  Afiica ;  villa- 
ges and  towns  have  been  destroyed ;  a  continual  war  hae 
been  k(^t  up  among  the  native  tribes ;  and  probably  for- 
tjr  millions  of  persons  have  been  torn  away  firom  their  na- 
tive country,  and  con^gned  to  perpetual  slavery. 

While  this  erroneous  speculative  opinion  held  posses- 
cdon,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  minds  of  men,  the 
authwity  of  conscience  was  paralyzed ;  her  voice,  if  ii 
"was  heard  at  aU,  was  feeble,  and  scarcely  excited  no- 
lice*  And  why  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  K  the  Negroes 
are  truly  an  inferior  race  to  white  men,  darkened  in  mtel- 
lect  and  imbruted  in  the  affections,  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves,  and  still  more  of  any  intellectual  and 
social  advancement,  what  harm  is  there  in  bringing  them 
into  vassalage,  and  making  them  grind,  like  the  brute  an- 
imals to  which  they  are  so  nearly  related,  in  the  prison- 
house  of  the  more  favoured  species  ?  The  diflSculty  is 
not  so  much  with  the  conscience  as  with  the  erroneous 
opinion. 

We  learn  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 
of  England,  a  man  as  much  distinguished  for  his  piety 
as  for  his  intelligence  and  eloquence,  that  he  was  for 
some  years  personally  engs^ed  in  the  Slave  Trade ;  and 
that,  too,  after  he  had  professed,  and  to  all  appearance 
with  great  sincerity,  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Such  were  the  prevalent  notions  in 
regard  to  the  blacks,  that  the  traflBc  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  him  as  being  morally  wrong.  He  ex- 
presdy  says :  "  During  the  time  I  was  engaged  in  the 
Slave  Trade,  I  never  had  the  leaist  scruple  of  its  lawful- 
ness.^' He  pm-su«l  it  without  any  of  those  compunctious 
viatings,  which  could  not  fedl  to  have  troubled  him  if  he 
had  regarded  them,  as  surely  Ihey  ought  to  be  regarded, 
as  chifiren  of  the  same  common  parent,  and  as  partici- 
pators^ in  the  view  of  unprejudiced  justice,  in  the  same 
common  inheritance  of  natural  rights. 

^  416.  Further  illastrations  of  the  inflaence  of  wrong  specolatiTe  opin- 
ions. 

The  speculative  opinion  has  formerly  existed  very  ex- 
lenavely,  and  does  still  to  some  degree,  that  the  dvil  au- 
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tbaniy  has  a  right,  in  relation  to  its  own  subjects,  to  ex- 
act oonfonnity  in  ^e  matters  of  religion.  And  the  result 
has  been,  that  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  at  va- 
rious times  and  in  different  countries,  have  been  subjected 
to  imprisonment,  the  torture,  exile,  and  death.  And  those 
who  miye  been  the  leading  agents  in  these  horrible  trans- 
actions, fit>m  the  persecutors  of  the  PrimitiTe  Christians 
down  to  the  Lauds  and  Bonners  of  later  times,  have  per- 
petrated them,  in  thar  own  estimation,  with  washed  hands 
and  a  pure  heart  They  have  gone  from  the  Oratory  to 
the  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition ;  they  have,  with  unques- 
tionable sincerity,  looked  up  to  Heaven  for  a  blessing,  as 
they  have  applied  to  their  mangled  victims  the  screw  and 
the  wheel  of  torture ;  they  have  arisen  from  the  knee  of 
suppUcation  to  kindle  with  a  pious  haste  the  fires  of 
Smithfield,  and  to  wield  the  exterminating  sword  of  the 
St  Bartholomew.  They  have  done  all  this  merely  in 
consequence  of  entertaimng  a  wrong  speculative  opinion 
conscientiously. 

^  417.  Infloence  of  early  associations  on  moral  judgments 

Our  moral  judgments,  in  the  fourth  place,  are  some- 
times perplexed  and  led  in  a  direction  dinerent  from  what 
th^  would  otherwise  be,  by  means  of  early  associations. 
—The  principle  of  association  does  not  operate  upon  the 
moral  capacity  directly ;  it  operates  indirectly  with  con- 
siderable influence.  When  a  pardcular  action  is  to  be 
judged  of,  it  calls  up  in  the  minds  of  different  individuals 
different  and  distinct  series  of  accessory  circumstances. 
It  has  the  effect  to  place  the  thin^,  intellectually  condd- 
ed,in  a  different  portion.  This  difference  in  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  associating  principle  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
considerable  effect  in  modifymg  the  sentiment  of  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  resulting  from  the  consideration 
of  any  particular  action. 

Accordingly,  when  vices  are  committed  by  near  friends, 
Dy  a  brother  or  a  parent,  although  they  fill  us  with  the 
deepest  grief,  (perhaps  much  greater  than  we  should  feel 
in  the  case  of  those  who  did  not  sustain  so  near  a  relation,) 
it  is  frequently  the  case  that  they  do  not  excite  within 
us  such  abhorrence  of  the  actual  guilt  as  we  should  be 
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likely  to  fed  in  other  cases.  Our  prepossessions  in  favour 
of  the  peiscms  who  have  committed  the  crime,  suggest  a 
thousand  circumstances  which  seem  to  us  to  alleviate  its 
aggravation.  We  frame  for  them  a  multitude  of  plausi- 
hte  excuses,  which  we  should  not  have  thoi^ht  of  doing 
had  it  not  been  for  the  endearments  and  intercourse  ^ 
our  previous  connexion. 

Savage  life  also  gives  us  an  illustration  of  the  views 
now  expressed.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  those 
in  that  state,  and  the  consequent  early  associations,  a  fac- 
titious and  exaggerated  importance  is  attached  to  mere 
courage  i  and  gentleness,  equanimity,  and  benevolence 
are,  as  virtues,  proportionally  depressed.  In  this  way  their 
moral  judgmaits  are  not  unfrequently  perplexed  and  ren- 
dered erroneous. 

^  418.  Of  diversities  in  the  moral  judgment  in  connexion  with  an  exci- 
ted state  of  the  passions. 

^  Furthermore,  there  may  be  diverdties  of  moral  judg- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  the  moral  nature  may  occasionally 
be  perplexed  and  led  astray  in  its  action,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  state  of  excited  passion. — ^The  action  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  mind  is  a  conditional  one;  that  is  to  say,  it 
take^  place  only  under  certain  assignable  circumstances. 
It  is,  for  instance,  one  condition  of  moral  action,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  notice,  that  there  must  be  an 
antecedent  perception  of  the  thing,  whatever  it  is,  upon 
which  the  moral  judgment  is  to  be  passed.  This  con- 
dition of  moral  action  is  violated  in  tiie  case  under  con- 
aderation,  as  well  as  in  others.  In  a  time  of  great  ex- 
citement of  passion,  the  moral  emotion  which  would  have 
existed  under  other  circumstances  has  failed  to  arise,  be- 
cause the  soul  is  intensely  and  wholly  taken  up  with  an- 
other species  of  feeling.  The  perceptive  and  comparing 
part  of  the  mind  is  not  in  a  situation  to  take  aright  view 
of  the  subject,  whatever  it  is.  But  after  the  present  pas- 
sion has  sub^ded,  so  as  to  give  the  person  an  opportunity 
to  inquire  and  rcdSect,  the  power  of  moral  judgment  re- 
turns. And  at  once  the  individual,  who  has  been  the 
subject  of  suet  violence  of  feeling,  looks  with  horror  on 
the  deeds  which  he  has  committed* 
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In  this,  and  in  all  the  cases  which  have  been  mentionedL 
the  conscience  will  probably  be  found  to  be  in  hannony 
with  itsd£  Its  defective  judgments  are  not  owing  to 
any  defect  in  its  own  nature;  but  to  the  circumstance, 
owin^  to  ignorance,  to  early  training,  prejudice,  wrong 
associations,  and  incndinate  pasdon,  and  perhaps  some 
other  causes  similar  in  thdr  results,  that  an  imperfect  or 
distonrted  view  of  tilie  facts  has  been  presented  before  it 


CHAPTER  V. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 
^  419.  SuggestioDi  on  the  importance  of  moral  education. 

We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  leave  the  subject  of  the 
Moral  Sensibilities  without  offering  a  few  r^naiks,  chief- 
ly of  a  practical  nature,  on  the  sulyect  of  moral  educa- 
tion in  generaL  It  is  peiiiaps  unnecessary  to  occupy  time 
in  attempting  to  show  the  importance  of  such  educaticm, 
since  no  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  deplorable  consequen- 
ces which  foUow  from  an  ntter  neglect  of  it  But,  not- 
withstanding the  general  concession  of  its  importance,  it 
has  ever  hdd  a  subordinate  rank,  compared  with  that 
purely  intellectual  education  which  deals  wholly  with  the 
mere  acquiation  of  knowledge. 

While  no  one  presumes  to  assert  that  moral  education 
is  unin^rtant,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  hasbeoi 
exceedu^ly  neglected,  in  c(msequence  of  the  greater 
^ue  which  has  generally  been  attached  to  that  training 
of  the  mind  which  has  exdusive  relation  to  its  intel- 
lectual part  Children  and  youth  have  been  taught  with 
great  zeal  in  everything  where  thehead  is  concerned ;  in 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  the  like;  and  in  almost  nothing  which  concerns  the 
heart  No  pains  have  been  spared  m  favour  of  the  intel- 
lect, while  the  seuffltive  part  of  ournature,  the  moral  emo- 
tions, the  lower,  modifications  of  desire,  and  the  affections, 
have  been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
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SuppofflDg  this  to  be  nearly  the  true  state  of  tbingSi 
every  reflecting  mind  must  contemplate  it  with  regret, 
and  will  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  tune^ 
when  moral  education  shall  at  least  be  put  on  a  footing 
with  intellectual,  if  it  do  not  take  the  precedence  of  it 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  firm  and  ample  foundation  is  laid  for 
this  species  of  mental  training,  if  the  doctrines  which 
have  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  this  Work  are  cor- 
rect; FIRST,  that  We  have  intellectually  the  power  of 
forming  the  abstract  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
merit  and  demerit,  which  necessarily  mvolves  that  there 
is  an  immutable  standard  of  rectitude ;  and,  second,  that, 
in  the  department  of  the  SensibiUties,  we  have,  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  fact  of  such  an  immutable  standard, 
the  implanted  principle  of  the  Moral  SensibiUty  or  Con- 
science, which,  in  the  Emotive  iotm  of  its  action,  indi- 
cates our  conformity  to  the  standard  of  rectitude  or  divert 
gency  from  it,  and  m  its  ObHgatory  action  authoritatively 
requires  conformity.  We  assert  that  we  have  here  basis 
(enough  for  a  consistent  and  durable  moral  education; 
especially  when  we  take  into  view  the  close  connexion 
feasting  between  the  conscience  and  the  intellect,  partic- 
ularly the  reasoning  power. 

4. 420.  The  mind  early  occupied  either  wiUi  good  or  bad  principles. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  here,  admitting  the  gen- 
eral fact  of  the  great  importance  of  moral  education,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  subject  of  morals  until 
persons  are  old  enough  to  decide  on  all  subjects  of  this 
nature  for  themselves.  This  suggestion  would  be  entitied 
to  more  weight,  if  it  were  possible,  in  the  mean  while,  for 
tiie  mind  to  remain  a  moral  blank.  But  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case.  As  the  mind  is  continually  opera- 
tive, it  is  almost  ia  matter  of  course  that  it  receives,  and, 
as  it  were,  incorporates  into  itself,  moral  prindples  either 
ri<yht  or  wrong.  We  are  surroimded  with  such  a  variety 
of  active  influences,  that  he  who  is  not  imbued  with  good 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  be  uncontaminated  with  evil. 
Li  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  contaminations  of  vice, 
it  is  necessary  to  preoccupy  the  mind  by  the  careful  in- 
troduction and  the  faithful  cultivation  of  the  elements  of 
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virtue.  Let  the  young  mind,  therefore^the  minds  ci  chil- 
dren and  youth,  be  made  the  subjects  of  assiduous  moral 
culture*. 

^  421.  Of  the  time  when  moral  instraction  ought  to  commeDce. 

We  cannot  but  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  course  of 
moral  training  ought  to  be  commenced  at  an  early  period. 
It  is  a  truth  sufficiently  established,  that  we  begin  to 
learn  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  exist  The  infant  no  sooner 
comes  into  the  world,  than  the  mind  expands  itself  foi 
the  reception  of  knowledge,  as  naturally  as  the  flowei 
opens  its  rejoidng  leaves  to  ihe  rising  sun.  The  earnest- 
ness which  it  discovers  as  it  turns  its  eye  towards  the 
light  or  any  bright  object,  its  expresaon  of  surprise  on 
hearing  sudden  and  loud  sounds,  its  strong  propenidty  to 
imitate  the  actions  and  words  of  its  attendants,  all  show 
most  clearly  that  the  work  of  intellectual  devdopement 
is  begun. 

While  no  one  doubts  this  early  devdopement  of  the 
intellect,  it  has  not  been  so  generally  admitted  to  be  true 
of  the  pathematic  and  moral  part  of  our  nature.  But 
there  is  no  sufficient  ground,  as  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  intimate,  for  a  distinction  in  this  respect ;  the 
devdopement  of  the  head  and  the  heart,  of  the  intellect 
and  the  sentient  nature,  begins  essentially  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  It  is  true  that  the  perceptive  or  intellectual 
action  is  necessarily  antecedent  in  the  order  of  nature ;  but 
ihe  sensitive  action,  both  natural  and  moral,  follows  dosdy 
andperseveringly  in  its  train.  And  this  also  may  be  ad 
ded,  viz.,  that  me  devdopement  of  the  moral  nature  in  ifc 
leading  outlines  appears  to  be  sooner  completed.  Facts 
and  the  relations  of  facts,  which  are  the  subjects  of  the 
intellectual  activity,  are  infinite.  But  the  great  prind- 
ples  of  morals,  however  multipUed  they  may  be  in  thdr 
applications,  are  in  themselves  few  and  simple.  How 
few  persons,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years,  have 
completed  their  attainments  in  knowledge,  and  have  fiilly 
unfolded  and  strengthened  all  their  intellectual  powers ! 
And  yet  how  many  at  the  same  9>ge  have  established 
such  a  decided  moral  chzffacter,  dther  for  good  or  evil,  as 
almost  to  preclude  a  hope  of  a  correction  of  its  deformi- 
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ties  in  the  one  case,  or  the  enhancement  of  its  beauties 
in  the  other ! 

4  422.  Of  the  discouragements  attending  a  process  of  moral  instruction. 

And  here  we  would  remark  upon  one  discouragement 
which  frequently  attends  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  so 
situated  as  to  render  it  especially  their  duty  to  impart  in-* 
struction  to  the  yoimg.^  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
sometimes,  and  but  too  frequently,  the  case,  that  th^see 
but  little  inmiediate  good  results  from  their  labours.  They 
can  see  distinctly  the  advancement  of  thdr  pupils  in  that 
Imowledge  which  is  appropriate  to  the  intellect,  but  are 
less  able  to  measure  their  progress  in  what  pertains  to  the 
moral  culture.  Indeed,  they  too  often  beheve  that  their 
instruction  is  seed  sown  upon  stony  ground,  which  is  not 
only  unproductive  at  present,  but  is  absolutely  and  for- 
ever lost. 

This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  truth  is,  that  nothing  is 
lost  The  moral  and  religious  instruction  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  youthfril  memory,  is  deported  in  the 
keeping  of  a  power  which  may  sometimes  slumber,  but 
can  never  die.  It  may  long  be  unproductive ;  it  may  re- 
main for  years  without  giving  signs  of  vivification  and  of 
an  operative  influence ;  and  yet  it  may  be  only  waiting 
for  some  more  favourable  and  important  foment,  when  it 
shall  come  forth  suddenly  and  prominently  to  view.  No 
one,  therefore,  ought  to  be  discouraged  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty.  In  nothing  is  the  Scriptural  declaration 
more  likely  to  be  fulfilled  in  its  richest  import  "  Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days." 

Multitudes  of  illustrations  might  be  introduced  to  con- 
firm the  views  of  this  section.  How  natural  is  the  fol- 
lowing incident !  And  how  agreeable,  therefore,  to  sound 
philosophy ! — ^^  When  I  was  a  litfle  child,"  said  a  religious 
man,  "  my  mother  used  to  bid  me  kneel  beside  her,  and 
place  her  hand  upon  my  head  while  she  prayed.  Ere  1 
was  old  enough  to  know  her  worth,  she  died,  and  I  was 
left  much  to  my  own  guidance.  Like  others,  I  was  in- 
clined to  evil  pasaons,but  often  felt  myself  checked,  and, 
as  it  were,  drawn  bade  by  the  soft  hand  upon  my  head 
Pp 
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When  I  was  a  young  man  I  travelled  in  foragn  lands, 
and  was  exposed  to  many  temptations ;  but  when  I  would 
have  yielded,  that  same  hand  vxis  upon  my  head,  and  I 
was  saved.  I  seemed  to  feel  its  pressure  as  in  the  days 
of  my  happy  infancy,  and  sometimes  there  came  with  it  a 
voice  in  my  heart,  a  voice  that  must  be  obeyed ;  Oh,  do 
not  this  wickedness,  my  son,  nor  sin  against  thy  God/' 

%  423.  Of  the  importance,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  of  adopting  correct 
apecalative  opinions. 

But,  while  we  assert  that  there  is  ample  basis  in  the 
mental  conslitulion  for  a  moral  education,  that  this  edu- 
cation ought  to  be  commenced  at  an  early  period,  and 
that  such  a  course  of  training  has  its  due  share  of  encour- 
agements, we  acknowledge  mat  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  xb 
a  few  words  to  point  out  the  characteristics,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  outlmes  of  a  i^rstem  of  moral  culture.  Accord- 
ingly, we  shall  not  attempt  it  any  further  than  to  add  a 
few  general  suggestions.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  re- 
mark, &at  statable  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  introduce 
into  the  young  mind  correct  speculative  opinions. 

It  was  seen  in  a  former  Chapter  that  the  conscience 
acts  in  view  of  the  facts  which  are  before  it-  It  will  fol- 
low, therefore,  if  we  adopt  wrong  opinions,  whatever  they 
may  be,  they  will  have  an  efltect  upon  the  conscience. 
If  these  opimons  be  important,  be  iundamental,  they  vnSi 
be  likely  to  lead  us  in  a  course  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  regard  as  wrong  in  the  very  high- 
est d^ee.  The  belief  that  men  by  nature  possess  equal 
rights,  is  in  itself  nothing  more  than  a  speculative  opinion ; 
but  this  opinion,  simple  and  harmless  as  it  may  seem  in 
its  enunciation,  is  at  this  moment  shaldng  thrones,  unbind- 
ing the  chains  of  millions,  and  remodellmg  the  vast  fabric 
of  society.  The  opinion  that  the  rights  of  consdence  are 
malienable,  and  that  no  one  can  regmate  by  violent  means 
the  religion  of  another,  is  breaking  the  wheel  of  torture, 
and  quenching  the  fire  of  persecution,  and  quickening  into 
life  the  smoQiered  worship  of  the  world.  The  specmative 
opinion  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  appeared  in  the 
form  of  man,  and  by  his  death  made  an  atonement  for 
Bin,  is  a  truth,  simple  and  ineffective  as  it  may  at  first 
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sight  appear,  which  has  ahready  chained  the  face  of  do- 
mestic and  civil  society,  and,  like  a  little  leayen  which 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  is  secretly  regenerating  the 
whole  mass  of  human  nature. 

We  infer,  therefore,  that  it  is  hi^ly  important  to  con^ 
fiider  well  what  truths  we  adq)t.  The  doctrine  that  it  is 
no  matter  what  we  helieve,  if  we  are  only  sincere  in  it,  is 
den^tory  to  the  claims  of  human  reason,  and  full  of 
danger.  What  persecutor,  what  tyrant,  what  robber, 
what  assassin  may  not  put  in  his  claim  for  a  sort  of  sin- 
cerity, and,  in  many  cases,  justly  too  ?  It  is  a  sincerity,  a 
conscientiousness  based  on  all  tiie  wisdom  which  himian 
intelligence,  in  its  best  efforts,  can  gather  up,  and  nothing 
short  of  this,  which  stands  api)roved  in  the  sight  of  hu- 
man reason  and  of  a  just  Divmity. 

^  424.  Of  the  knowledge  of  the  Sopreme  Being,  and  of  the  study  of 
religious  truth  generally. 

And,  m  connexion  with  what  has  been  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  we  proceed  to  remark  further,  that  all 
morahty  must  necessarily  be  defective,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  which  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  excluding  re- 
ligion. It  is  true  that  a  man  who  is  not  religious,  (in 
other  words,  who  has  not  a  sincere  regard  for  3ie  char- 
acter and  institutions  of  the  Supreme  Being,)  may  do  some 
things  which,  in  themselves  considered,  are  right  and  are 
morally  commendable ;  but  he  does  not  do  all  that  is  right , 
he  comes  short  in  the  most  essential  part  And  his  fail- 
ure there  renders  it  difficult,  perhaps  we  may  sa;^  impos- 
sible, to  speak  of  him,  with  any  degree  of  propriety  and 
truth,  as  a  right,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  just  or  holy  person. 

We  assert,  therefore,  that  moral  education  must  mclude, 
as  a  leading  element,  some  instruction  in  re^d  to  the 
existence  and  character  of  Grod,  and  those  rehgious  duties 
which  are  involved  in  the  fact  of  his  existence  and  char- 
acter. Our  conscience,  the  office  of  which  is  to  adjust 
our  duties  to  our  ability  and  the  relations  we  sustain,  un- 
peratively  requires  this.  In  the  eye  of  an  enlightened  in- 
tellectual perception,  God  stands  forth  distmct  from,  and 
pre-eminent  above  all  others,  as  an  object  infinitely  ex- 
alted ;  and  a  want  of  love  to  his  character  and  of  adhe- 
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flion  to  his  law  is,  in  fhe  view  of  conscience,  a  crime  so 
grossly  fii^rant  m  itself  as  not  to  be  atoned  for  by  any 
other  virtue.  And  not  only  this;  a  proper  regard  for  the 
character  of  the  Supreme-  Being  has  such  a  multiplidty 
of  bearings  and  relations,  in  consequence  of  the  dinusion 
of  his  presence,  and  the  multiplidty  of  his  acts  and  re- 
quirements, that  the  crime  involved  in  the  want  of  it 
seems  to  spread  itself  over  the  infinite  number  of  transac- 
tions which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  sum  of  life. 
So  that  the  doctrine  ofthe  existaice  of  Grod,  received  into 
the  intellect,  and  attended,  as  it  should  be,  with  perfect 
love  in  the  heart,  is»  beyond  all  question,  the  great  found- 
ation and  support  of  a  truly  consdstent  moral  life. 
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PART  THIRD. 
MPBKFECT  OR  DISORDERED  SENSITIVE  ACTION. 
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CHAPTER! 

O180BDERBD  AMD  AJ.IENATED  ACTION  OP  THE  AFPETITES  AND 
FE0PENS1T1B8. 

^  425.  Introductory  remarks  on  disordered  sensitive  action. 

With  what  has  now  been  said  on  the  subject  of  our 
moral  nature,  we  brin^  the  interesting  and  important  de- 
partment of  the  Sensibilities^  in  its  two  leading  forms  of. 
the  Natural  or  Pathematic  Sensibilities,  and  of  the  Moral 
Sensibilities,  to  a  conclusion.  In  saying  this,  however, 
'^we  have  reference  to  its  regular  and  ormnary  action,  or 
that  action  which  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  or- 
dinary and  permanent  principles  of  the  Sensitive  nature. 
But  it  remains  to  be  added  further,  that  there  are  instan- 
ces here,  as  well  as  in  the  Intellect,  of  marked  and  disas- 
trous deviations  from  the  salutary  restraint  which  these 
principles  imjKxse.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  unfre- 
quently  an  action  of  the  SensibiUties  which  is  so  far  out 
of  the  ordinary  or  natural  line  of  the  precedents  of  the 
heart  and  the  morals,*that  it  may  be  properly  described, 
sometimes  as  an  imperfect  or  disordered,  and  sometimes 
as  an  alienated  action. — ^It  is  to  the  examination  of  this 
subject,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  obviously  necessary  to 
a  comprehensive  and  complete  view  of  the  Sensibilities, 
that  we  now  propose  to  proceed. 

^  426.  Of  what  is  meant  by  a  disordered  and  alienated  state  of  the 
sensibilities. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  an  imperfect  or 
disordered  action  of  the  Sensibilities  may  express  merely 
an  irregularity  of  action,  something  out  of  ihe  common 
and  ormnary  course  of  action;  or,  as  the  form  of  expres- 
sion is  obviously  a  somewhat  general  and  indefinite  one, 
it  may  indicate  something  more.  When,  for  instance, 
this  irregular  and  disordered  state  passes  a  certain  limi^ 
goes  beyond  a  certain  boundary  which  is  more  eaaly 
conceived  than  described,  it  becomes  Insanity  or  Aliena- 
tion.   That  is  to  say,  the  merely  irre^lar  action  becomes 
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an  insane  or  alienated  action^  when  it  becomes  so  great, 
so  pervading,  and  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind,  that  the 
individual  has  no  power  of  restoration  in  himself.  So  that 
it  would  seem  to  tollow^in  view  of  this  remark,  that  there 
may  be  a  disordered  state  of  the  mind  which  is  insanity; 
and,  under  other  circumstances,  a  disordered  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  not  insanity,  or,  rather,  which  is  less  than 
msanity.  But  in  either  case  this  condition  of  mind  is  not 
to  be  regarded,  nor  is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  a  soimd  mental 
state.  Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  say  specifically, 
in  a  pven  case,  that  the  disorder  has  reached  the  point 
of  insanity,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  mind  in  this  disor- 
dered state,  whether  the  disorder  be  greater  or  less,  is 
presented  to  our  view  in  a  new  and  important  aspect. 

Unquestionably,  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  remark 
18  opened  here.  Nevertheless,  what  we  nave  to  say  wiH 
necessarily  be  brief,  indicating  rather  the  general  trains 
of  thought  which  naturally  present  themselves,  than  fol- 
lowing them  out  into  minuteness  of  detail.  And  in  exe- 
cuting this  plan,  imperfect  as  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be,  we 
shall  conform,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  those  class- 
ifications of  our  Sensitive  nature  which  have  hitherto 
helped  to  aid  our  inquiries. 

^  427.  Of  the  disorderad  and  alienated  action  of  the  appetites 
Accordingly  we  remark,  m  the  first  place,  that  there 
may  be  a  disordered  and  alienated  action  of  the  Appe- 
tites.— ^It  is  well  known  that  the  appetites  grow  stronger 
and  stronger  by  repeated  indulgence.  WhSe  the  process 
of  increased  appetitive  tendency  is  going  on,  there  still 
remains,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  enough  of  remonstrance 
in  the  conscience,  and  of  restrictive  and  aggressive  energy 
in  the  Will,  to  ward  off  that  state  of  thrddom  which  is 
rapidly  approaching.  But  in  some  melancholy  cases  it 
is  otherwise ;  the  line  of  demarcation,  which  separates  the 
posability  and  the  impossibiUty  of  a  restoration,  is  passed ; 
and  from  that  time  onward  there  is  nothing  but  inter- 
minable sinking.  Such  cases  as  these  may  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  limits  of  some  of  the 
multiplied  forms  of  mental  alienation. 

The  most  frequent  instances  of  mental  alienation,  ori- 
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ginating  in  a  disordered  and  excessive  energy  of  the  ap- 
petites, are  to  be  found  in  that  numerous  class  of  parsons 
who  habitually  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drugSy 
particularly  aident  spirits.  When  the  person  who  indul- 
ges in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  so  increased  the 
enei^  of  this  pernicious  appetite  as  really  to  bring  him- 
self within  the  limits  of  mental  aUenation,  there  is  no  hope 
of  a  return  by  means  of  any  effort  whidi  he  himself  is 
capable  of  making.  He  may  have  a  clear  perception  of 
the  misery  of  his  situation ;  tiie  desire  of  esteem  may  still 
arouse  within  him  the  recollection  of  what  he  once  was 
and  of  what  he  still  ought  to  be ;  the  conscience  may  still 
speak  out  in  remonstrance,  though  probably  with  a  dimin- 
ished voice ;  the  will  may  continue  to  put  forth  some  in- 
effectual struggles ;  but  it  is  foimd  to  be  all  in  vain.  If 
left  to  himself,  and  not  put  imder  that  constraint  which 
is  proper  to  persons  in  actual  insanity,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  moral  certainty  that  he  vdll  plunge  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  degrading  vice  of  which  he  is  the  sul>- 
ject,  so  long  as  the  remaining  powers  of  life  shall  support 
him  in  the  process. 

The  individuals  who  are  in  this  situation  seem  them- 
selves to  have  a  consciousness  of  this.  They  see  clearly 
that  in  their  own  strength  there  is  no  hope.  In  repeated 
instances  such  persons  have  gone  to  keepers  of  peniten- 
tiaries and  other  prisons,  and  earnestly  entreated  for  ad- 
mission, on  the  ground  that  nothing  short  of  strict  seclu- 
sion within  their  massy  walls  would  secure  them  against 
the  ruinous  indulgence  of  their  appetite. — ^'  The  use  of 
strong  drink,"  says  Di:.  Rush,  (Diseases  of  the  Mind,  ch. 
X.,)  "  is  at  fost  the  effect  of  free  agency.  From  habit  it 
takes  place  from  necessity.  That  this  is  the  case,  I  infer 
from  persons  who  are  inordinately  devoted  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  being  irreclaimable,  by  all  the  considera- 
tions which  domestic  obligations,  friendship,  reputation, 
property,  and  sometimes  even  by  those  which  reUgion 
and  the  love  of  life  can  suggest  to  them.  An  instance  of 
insensibiUty  to  the  last,  in  an  habitual  drunkard,  occurred 
some  years  ago  in  PhUadelphia.  When  strongly  urged, 
by  one  of  his  friends,  to  leave  off  drinking,  he  said,  *  Were 
a  keg  of  rum  in  one  comer  of  a  room,  and  were  a  cannon 
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ooDslantlY  discharging  balls  between  me  and  it,  1  coald 
not  lefrain  irom  passing  before  that  cannon  in  order  to 
get  at  the  rum.'  '^ 

^  428.  Disordered  action  of  tho  principle  of  self-preservation. 

As  we  advance  upward  from  the  Appetites  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  Propendtiesy  such  as  the  principle  of  self-pres* 
ervation,  the  desire  of  knowledge,  the  desire  of  society, 
and  the  like,  we  shall  find  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer, probably  without  an  exception,  subject,  in  cartain 
individuals,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  what  may  be 
termed  a  diseased  or  disordered  action.  We  begin  with 
the  propensive  principle  of  Self-preservation,  or  what 
may  be  designated  in  other  terms  as  the  natural  desire 
of  a  continuance  of  existence.  This  prindple,  like  the 
others  of  the  same  class,  although  not  generally  in  so 
marked  a  d^ee,  will  sometimes  manifest  itself  under 
such  circumstances  and  in  such  a  manner  as  obviously 
to  show  that  its  action  is  not  a  natural,  regular,  or  healthy 
action.  Persons  nnder  the  influence  of  the  disorderea 
action  of  the  principle  which  is  connected  vdth  the  pres- 
ervation of  life,  multiply,  as  they  would  be  naturally  sup- 
posed to  do,  ims^es  of  danger  and  terror  whidi  have  no 
existence^  nor  likeness  of  eustence,  except  in  their  own 
disordered  minds.  They  not  only  see  perils  which  are 
invisible  to  others,  but  are  led  to  take  a  multitude  of  pre- 
cautions  which,  in  the  estimation  of  those  around  them, 
are  altogether  unnecessary,  and  even  ridiculous. 

Pinel,  imder  the  head  of  Melancholy,  mentions  a  case 
which  may  be  considered  as  illustrating  this  subject  **  A 
distinguisiied  military  oflScer,"  he  says,  **  after  fifty  years 
of  active  service  in  the  cavalry,  was  attacked  with  dis- 
ease. It  commenced  by  his  experiencing  vivid  emotions 
from  the  slightest  causes ;  if,  for  example,  he  heard  any 
disease  spoken  of,  he  immediately  believed  himself  to  be 
attacked  by  it ;  if  any  one  was  mentioned  as  da*anged 
in  intellect,  he  imagmed  himself  insane,  and  retired  mto 
his  chamber  full  oi  melancholy  thoughts  and  inquietude. 
Everything  became  for  him  a  subject  of  fear  and  alarm. 
If  he  entered  into  a  house,  he  was  afraid  that  the  floor 
would  fall  and  precipitate  him  anud  its  ruins.    He  could 
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not  pass  a  bridge  without  terror,  unless  impelled  by  the 
sentiment  of  honour  for  the  puipose  of  fighting/'* 

^  429.  Disordered  and  alienated  action  of  the  possessory  principle. 

There  are  instances,  occurring  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  frequency,  of  a  disordered  or  alienated  action  of 
me  desire  of  possession,  or  the  Possessory  principle.  Some 
of  these  are  voluntary ;  that  is  to  say,  are  brought  about 
by  a  course  of  action,  of  which  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  individual.  Others  appear  to  be  congemtal  or 
natural. — ^Amon^  the  class  of  confirmed  misers,  we  shall 
be  likely,  from  time  to  time,  to  find  instances  of  the  first 
class.  There  are  individuzds  among  this  class  of  persons 
who  have  so  increased  the  energy  of  the  Possessory  prin*- 
dple  (Acquisitiveness,  as  it  is  sometimes  conveniently 
termed^  by  a  long  voluntary  course  of  repetition,  that  its 
action  is  no  longa*  imder  the  control  of  the  Will,  but  has 
obviously  passed  over  into  the  region  of  mental  alienation." 
Such  probably  must  have  been  the  case  with  a  certain  indi- 
vidual mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  a  famine  to  sell  a  mouse  for  two  hundred  pence, 
and  then  famished  himself  with  the  money  in  his  pocket 
—It  is  difficult  to  tell,  however,  alt^ugh  a  person  may 
unquestionably  become  insane  in  his  avarice,  whether  this 
is  actually  the  case  in  any  given  instance,  or  whether, 
notwithstanding  its  intenidty,  it  falls  in  some  degree  short 
of  alienation. 

^  43au  Instances  of  the  second  kind  or  form  of  disordered  action  of 
the  possessory  principle. 

There  are  other  instances  of  the  disordered  action  of 
the  principle  of  Acquisitiveness,  which  appear  to  be  con- 
genital or  constitutional.  In  the  case  of  the  persons  to 
whom  we  now  have  reference,  the  disposition  to  get  pos- 
session of  whatever  can  be  regarded  as  property,  whethei 
of  greater  or  less  value,  shows  itself,  not  only  in  great 
fitrengtn,  but  at  a  v^  early  period  of  life.  There  are  a 
considerable  ntlmber  of  cases  of  this  kind  to  be  found  m 
^  writings  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim ;  and  there  are  some 
notices  of  similar  cases  in  a  few  other  writers.    Drr  Rui^, 

*  Pinel,  as  quoted  'n  Gonibe's  Phrenology,  Boston  ed.  p.  S41 
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for  instance^  in  his  Medical  Inquiries,  mentions  a  woman 
who  was  entirely  exemplary  in  her  conduct  except  in 
one  particular.  "She  coula  not  refrain  from  stealing. 
What  made  this  vice  the  more  remaricable  was,  that  she 
was  in  easy  drciimstances,  and  not  addicted  to  extrava- 

Kice  in  anything.  Such  was  the  propensity  to  this  vice, 
t,  when  she  could  lay  her  hands  on  nothmg  more  val- 
uable, she  would  often,  at  the  table  of  a  friend,  fill  her 
pockets  secretly  with  bread.  She  both  confessed  and  la- 
mented her  crime.'' 

Some  of  the  facts  which  are  given  by  Dr.  Gall  are  as 
follows. — ^^  Victor  Amadeus  L,  King  of  Sardinia,  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  stealing  trifles.  Saurin,  pastor  at 
G^eva,  though  possessing  the  strongest  principles  of  rea- 
son and  religion,  frequenuy  yielded  to  the  propensity  to 
steal.  Another  individual  was  froxxL  early  youth  a  victim 
to  this  inclination.  He  entered  the  military  service  on 
purpose  that  he  might  be  restrained  by  the  severity  of 
the  discipline ;  but,  having  continued  his  practices,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  condemned  to  be  hanged.  Ever 
seeking  to  combat  his  ruling  passion,  he  studied  theology 
and  became  a  Capuchin.  But  his  propensity  followed 
him  even  to  the  cloister.  Here,  however,  as  he  found 
only  trifles  to  tempt  him,  he  indulged  himself  in  his 
strange  fancy  with  less  scruple.  He  seized  scissors,  can- 
dlestidcs,  snuflers,  cups,  goblets,  and  conveyed  them  to  his 
cell.  An  agent  of  the  government  at  Vienna  had  the 
singular  mania  for  stealing  nothing  but  kitchen  utensils. 
He  hired  two  rooms  as  a  place  of  deposite ;  he  did  not 
sell,  and  made  no  use  of  them.  The  wife  of  the  famous 
physician  Gaubius  had  such  a  propensity  to  pilfer,  that, 
when  she  made  a  purchase,  she  always  sought  to  take 
something."* 

^  431.  Disordered  action  of  imitativeness,  or  the  principle  of  imitation. 

The  proof  that  there  is  in  man  a  principle  of  imitation, 
which  impels  him  to  do  as  others  do,  is  so  abundant  as 
probably  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  candid 
mind.  This  principle,  as  compared  with  its  ordinary  op- 
eration and  character,  is  found  in  some  individuals  to  ex 
»  GaU'e  Works,  vol.  iv.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  133. 
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hibit  an  irregular  or  diseased  action.  M.  Knel,  as  he 
IS  quoted  by  I)r.  Grail,  speaks  of  an  idiot  woman  ^^  w1k> 
had  an  irresistible  propensity  to  imitate  all  liiat  she  saw 
done  in  her  presence^  She  repeats,  ivstinctiodyy  all  she 
hears,  and  imitates  tiie  gestui^  and  acti<»is  of  others 
with  the  greatest  fidelity;  and  without  trouUing  herself 
with  any  r^ard  to  propriety.*'* — ^Under  the  form  of 
Sympathetic  unitation,  the  disordered  action  of  this  prin- 
ciple becomes  v«ry  important ;  so  mudi  so,  that  we  shall 
leave  the  subject  here  for  the  purpose  of  considering^  it 
more  at  length  than  we  could  otherwise  do,  in  a  separate 
chapter. 

^  432.  Disordeied  action  of  the  principle  of  sociality. 

The  principle  of  Sociality,  obviously  one  of  the  im- 
planted propensities  of  our  nature,  may  exist  with  sudi  a 
de^ee  of  mtensity  as  justly  to  entitle  its  action  to  be 
called  a  disordered,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  an  alienated 
action.  In  connexion  with  this  remark,  it  may  be  proper 
to  revert  a  moment  to  the  precise  idea  which  we  attach 
to  the  term  alienation,  considered  as  expressive  of  a  state 
or  condition  of  the  mmd.  There  may  be  an  imperfecticm 
of  mental  action,  there  may  be  a  disorder  of  mental  ac- 
tion, which  is  nevertheless  not  an  alienation  of  mental 
action.  The  term  alienation  prop^ly  applies  to  those 
forms  of  mental  action  which  are  so  much  (Usordered  as 
to  set  at  defiance  any  efforts  of  the  Will  to  control  them; 
in  a  word,  they  are  involuntary.  So  tiiat,  in  accordance 
"with  this  statement,  there  may  be  dther  a  disordered 
state  of  the  principle  of  sodality  or  of  any  oth^  princi- 
ple, (that  is  to  say,  one  which  is  irregular,  but  still  is  sus- 
ceptible of  correction  under  the  ^brts  of  the  will;)  or 
there  may  be,  ^ben  this  disorderis  found  to  exist  bqrond 
certain  limits,  an  alienated,  an  insane  state*  But,  although 
this  distinction  should  be  fiilly  imderstood,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  the  remarks  whidi,  for  the  most  part^  we  have  oc- 
casion to  make,  that  we  should  always  ke^  it  distinctly 
m  view. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  An  irre^ar  action  of 
the  social  principle,  whether  it  be  truly  ahenated  (»r  exist 
*  Gall's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  380.  / 
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m  scMne  luAler  fcnrm  of  discnder,  may  show  itself  in  two 
aroects,  wch  »re  ostirely  diverse  £rom  each  other,  viz^ 
emer  in  a  morlnd  ayersion  to  sodety,  or  in  a  desire  ol 
flooely  in^rdinatehr  intaioe. — Persons  to  whom  the  firsi 
statement  will  a^y  are  generally,  and  for  the  mos^  part 
jnsdy,  designated  as  I^CMmdiiopes.  Under  the  influence 
of  some  sodden  rerdsion  of  the  mind,  of  some  great  dis- 
a^^Mnntment,  cf  some  ill-treatment  on  the  part  ot  neai 
rdlatiTes  ami  sopposed  friends,  or  of  some  other  powerfol 
caaie,11ie  natural  tie  of  brotkeifaoody  which  binds  man  to 
Us  £^ow*4nan,  is  snapi>ed  asundar,  and  the  unhaj^  in- 
dividaal  flees  to  the  solitude  of  the  rock  and  the  des^ 
never  more  to  return. 

^  433;  Fofthffr  ramariu  on  the  disordered  action  of  the  social  propensity. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases,  which  in  their  charac- 
ter appear  to  be  cBrectly  the  reverse  of  those  which  have 
just  been  mentioned,  individuals,  when  they  are  cut  off 
ifOfli  society,  particularly  Ae  societjr  of  their  fiiends,  are 
sometimes  the  subjects  of  a  misery  inexpresably  intense* 
The  innocent  but  unfortunate  Foscaii,  who  was  banished 
from  Venice  in  1460,  died,  apparently  in  consequence 
of  the  m^e  mental  ai^uish  which  he  suffered.  Cases 
are  also  enumerated  of  death  resulting  from  solitary  con** 
finement  ki  prison.*  There  is  an  e^ceedinghr  painfri} 
disease,  founded  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  disordered 
acti^  of  the  social  principle,  which  is  termed  by  ^ysi- 
cians  Nosta^ia^  but  wlndi  is  more  commonly  knoyn  un- 
d^  the  framfiar  designation  of  home-^ckness.  This  dis- 
ease, whi(^  is  sometimes  fattd,  is  said  to  have  frequently 
prevailed  sffi^ong  the  Swiss  when  abs^t  from  their  na- 
tive country.  The  beautiM  sky  whidi  ^ne  over  tli^in 
in  thdr  absence  from  th^  native  laiuli.tbe  works  oi  art, 
the  allurements  of  the  highest  forms  of  cmlization,  could 
not  erase  flrom  thdr  h^rts  the  image  of  thor  ringed 
moimtains  and  their  stormy  heavens.  They  had  soaety 
enough  around  them,  it  is  true;  Imt  it  was  not  the  socie- 
ty which  their  hearts  sought  for,  or  in  wlddi,  in  esdstii]^ 
circumstances,  they  could  participate.  Tbev  bowed  their 
beads  under  Ihe  mfluence  of  a  hidden  and  irrepresdble 

♦  See  the  hig©  «1.  of  this  Worifc,  ToL  ii.,  HH  1*8. 
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torrow ;  and  in  many  cases  not  merety  {)ined  away,  but 
died  in  the  deep  anguish  of  their  separation. 

In  the  year  1733,  a  Russian  army,  undo:  the  command 
of  General  Praxin,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
At  this  remote  distance  from  their  native  comitxy,  this  se- 
vere mental  disease  b^an  to  preyail  among  the  Russians^ 
80  much  so  that  five  or  ^  soldiers  every  day  became  un- 
fit for  duty;  *a  state  (^  things  which  tlireatened  to  affect 
the  existence  of  the  army.  The  progress  of  tiiis  hom^ 
sickness  was  terminated  by  a  severe  order  firom  the  com* 
mander^  (designed  probamjr,  and  which  had  the  effect  to 
produce  a  stnmg  counteracting  state  of  mind,)  that  every 
one  affected  with  tiie  sickness  should  be  buried  alive  * 

^  434.  Of  the  disordered  action  of  the  desire  of  esteem. 

rhere  may  be  a  disordered  actioaof  the  desire  of  Es- 
teem. This  piindple  is  not  only  an  origii^  one,  but, 
as  a  general  thing,  it  possesses,  as  connpared  with  soms 
of  the  other  Propensities,  a. greater  and  more  available 
amoimt  of  strength.  It  is  a  rqgard  for  the  cq)inions  of 
others,  (a  sense  of  character,  as  we  sometimes  term^  it,) 
which,  in  the  absence  or  the  too  great  weakness  of  high- 
er prindples,  serves  to  restrict  the  conduct  of  multitudes 
within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  order.  This  prindple 
is  good  and  important  in  its  place  and  under  due  regma- 
tion ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  become  irregular,  unre- 
strained, and  inordinate  m  its  exercise.  This  view  throws 
light  upon  the  character  of  many  individuals.  It  is  here, 
prrf)ably,  that  we  may  discover  the  leading  defect  in  the 
character  of  Alcil»ades,  a  name  of  distinguished  celeb- 
rity in  the  Kstory  of  Athens.  His  ruling  passion  seems  tc 
have  been  not  so  miKsh  the  love  of  powee  as  the  love  of 
AFPLAusB.  In  other  words,  his  great  derirc  was,  as  has 
been  wdl  remarked  of  him,  "to  make  a  iK»se,  and  to 
famish  matter  of  conversation  to  the  Athenians." 

Pope,  m  the  Rrst  of  his  Moral  Essays,  iHuistrates  this 
subject,  in  his  usual  powerftd  mamier,  in  what  he  says  of 
the  Duke  of  Wharton ;  the  key  to  whose  character  he 
{mds  in  the  excessive  desire  of  human  aj^lause. 

•  Dr.  RttshontlM  Dimte*  of  the  Mind,  Sd.  ad.,  p.  118. 

« 
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**  Search  then  Ihe  niling  ptssion.    Thtre  alone 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known ; 
This  clew  once  found,  unravels  all  the  rest, 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  confeaa'd. 
Whazton,  the  acorn  and  wonder  of  our  days. 
Whose  ruling  passion  waa  the  lust  or  praisk. 
Bom  with  whatever  could  win  it  from  the  wise, 
Women  and  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies." 

rhe  inordinate  exercise  of  this  pr(q)eDaty,  as  is  correct- 
ly intimated  by  Mr.  Stewart,  tc^sds  to  disorganize  the 
mind.  The  man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  such  an 
excesnve  ajqietite  for  the  world's  oniles  and  flatteries,  has 
no  fixed  rule  of  conduct ;  but  the  action  of  his  mind, 
his  opinions,  desires,  hope»f  and  outward  conduct,  are 
constantly  fluctuating  wim  ihe  changing  tide  of  popular 
sentiment  It  is  nearly  imposable  that  the  pillars  of  the 
mind  should  remain  finn,  and  without  more  or  less  of  un- 
dermining and  dislocation,  under  the  operations  of  such 
a, system  of  uncertainty  and  vicissitude. — ^Nor  is  this  alL 
When  persons  who  are  under  Hie  influence  of  this  exces- 
sive desire  are  disappointed  in  the  possessicm  of  that  ap- 
probation and  iqppkuse  which  is  its  natural  food,  they  are 
apt  to  become  melancholy,  misanthropic^  and  unhappy  in  a 
very  hi^  desree.  In  fact,  numerous  cases  of  actual  In- 
sanity, if  we  look  carefiiUy  at  the  statements  of  writers 
on  ike  subject  of  M^tal  Alienation,  may  probably  be  tra- 
ced to  this  source. 

^  435.  Disordered  action  of  the  desire  of  p^wer. 

Men  become  disordered  in  mind,  and  sometimes  ac- 
tually insane,  not  only  l^  the  inordinate  indulgence  of 
the  desire  of  esteem  and  the  desire  of  possession,  bi;^ 
also,  perhaps  with  no  less  frequency,  under  tlie  influence 
of  the  exa^erated  and  intense  desire  of  power.  They 
are  looking  onward  and  upward,  with  an  excited  heart 
and  constrained  ^e,  to  some  finnn  of  authority,  honour, 
and  dominion,  till  lliis  deare,  strengthened  by  constant 
repetition,  becomes  tlie  pr^ominant  feeUng.  Instances 
where  the  disorder  of  tlie  mind  arises  in  this  way  and 
exists  to  this  extent  are  innumerable.  But  it  is  not  al- 
ways that  it  stops  here.  If  the  desire  is  suddenly  and 
greatty  disappointed,  as  it  is  veiy  l&eJy  to  b^  the  reac- 
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tion  upon  the  whole  mind  may  be  such  as  to  cause  disor- 
der in  all  its  functions,  and  leave  it  a  wide  mass  of  ruins. 
The  history  of  those  who  are  confined  in  Insane  Hos- 
pitals furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that  such  results  Bxe 
not  unfrequent  Although  the  mind  is  deranged,  the 
predominant  feelii^  whi(£  led  to  the  derangement  se^ns 
still  to  remap.  One  individual  challenges  for  himself 
the  honours  of  a  Chancellor,  another  of  a  King ;  one  is 
a  member  of  Parliament,  another  is  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London ;  one,  under  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton or  Bonaparte,  claims  to  be  the  commander  of  mighty 
armies ;  another  announces  himself  with  the  tone  ana  at- 
titude of  a  Prophet  of  the  Most  High.  Pinel  informs  us 
that  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  three  maniacs  in 
one  of  the  French  Insane  Hospitals,  each  of  whom  assu- 
med to  be  Louis  XIV.  On  one  occasion,  these  individu- 
als were  found  disputing  with  each  other,  with  a  great 
d^ee  of  energy,  their  respective  rights  to  the  throne 
The  dispute  was  terminated  by  the  sagacity  of  the  super- 
intendent, who,  approaching  one  of  them,  gave  him,  with 
a  serious  look,  to  understand  that  he  ought  not  to  dispute 
on  the  subject  with  the  others,  since  they  were  obviously 
mad.  "Is  it  not  well  known,*'  said  the  superintendent, 
"that  you  alone  ou^ht  to  be  acknowledged  as  Louis 
XIV.  1"  The  insane  person,  flattered  with  this  homage, 
cast  upon  his  compiMiions  a  look  of  the  most  marked^s- 
dab,  and  immediately  retired. 


CHAPTER  n. 

SinffPATHETIC  BHTATION. 
f  436.  Of  sympathetic  imitation,  and  what  is  involved  in  it 

"We  endeavoured,  in  its  proper  place,  to  illustrate  the 
natiural  origin  and  the  prevalaice  of  the  propensity  to  ni- 
rTATiON.  m  connexion  with  the  g^ieral  truth  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  propensity,  it  is  proper  to  observe  here 
that  there  isasubcMrdinate  and  pecuUarformof  inntation, 
Qq2 
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which  18  deserving  of  a  separate  notice,  and  particidarJhf 
80  on  account  of  its  practical  results.  We  speak  now 
of  what  has  been  appropriately  termed  Sympametic  Imi- 
tation. 

It  is  implied,  in  all  cases  of  Sympathetic  Imitation,  that 
diere  is  more  than  one  person  concerned  in  them ;  and  it 
exists,  in  general,  in  the  highest  degree,  when  the  number 
of  persons  is  considerable.  Some  one  or  more  of  these 
individuals  is  strongly  agitated  by  some  internal  emotion, 
desire,  or  pasaon ;  and  this  inward  a^tation  is  e3nH*essed 
.  by  the  countenance,  gestures,  or  oSier  external  ^gns. 
Tnere  is  also  a  communication  of  such  agitaticm  of  the 
mind  to  others ;  they  experience  ^ilar  emotions,  deares, 
and  passions.  And  these  new  exercises  of  soul  are  ex- 
pressed on  the  part  of  the  sympathetic  person  by  similar 
outward  sims.  In  a  single  word,  whai  we  are  under  the 
ii^uence  of  this  form  of  imitation,  we  botii  act  and  feel 
as  others.  And  this  happens,  not  only  in  consequence  of 
what  we  witness  in  them,  and  apparently  for  no  other 
reason,  but  it  happens  naturally  ;  mat  is  to  say,  in  virtue 
rf  an  implanted  or  natural  principle.  The  view  which 
wi^  are  inclined  to  take  of  this  principle  is,  that,  although 
we  may  properly  speak  of  it,  on  account  of  its  close  re- 
semblance, as  a  modification  of  the  more  ordinary  form 
of  Imitativeness,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  so  far  distmct  and 
specific  in  its  character  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as 
a  separate  part  of  our  sensitive  nature.  As  such  it  might 
have  been  treated  of  in  another  place ;  but  in  its  ordina- 
nr  action  it  is  generally  well  understood ;  and  we  have 
delayed  the  consideration  of  it  till  the  present  time,  be- 
cause it  is  our  principal  object  to  give  some  account  of  its 
disordered  or  alienated  action. 

§  437.  Familiar  iDsttBCds  of  sympathetic  imitation. 

Abundance  of  instances  (many  of  them  firequent  and 
familiar)  show  the  existence  of  sympathetic  nirrATKJN; 
in  other  words,  that  there  is  in  human  feeling,  and  in  the 
fflgns  of  those  feelings,  a  power  of  conts^ous  omimu- 
nication,  by  which  they  often  spread  themselves  rapidly 
fit>m  one  to  another. 

**  Iii  Renmd  it  may  be  remsorked,''  says  Mr.  Stewart, 
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^fksA  whenever  we  seein  fhe  countenanoe  of  diK^er  m- 
dividud  any  sudden  diange  of  features^  mote  e^eciaUjr 
such  a  change  as  is  expressive  of  any  particular  passioo 
or  emotkniyour  own  coiurtenance  hasatendencr^  toasBinn- 
iate  itsdf  to  his.  Every  man  is  srasible  of  tlus  when  he 
looks  at  a  person  under  the  influence  of  laughter  or  in  a 
deep  melancholy.  Somethii^,  too,  of  tibe  same  kkd  takes 
place  in  ^t  spasm  of  the  muscl^  of  the  jaw  wluch  we 
€xp&neace  in  yawning;  an  action  which  is  well  known 
to  be  frequently  excitdl  by  the  contagious  power  of  ex- 
ample.*** 

To  these  statements,  iUustrative  of  S3rmpathetic  imila- 
ticm,  may  be  added  the  fact,  that  if  there  are  a  number 
of  children  together,  and  one  of  them  sudd^y  dves  way 
to  tears  and  sobs,  k  is  generally  the  case  that  sm  the  res^ 
are  more  or  less  affected  in  the  same  manner.  Another 
case,  ilIustratiT€  of  the  san^  natural  principle,  is  that  ot 
a  mob  when  they  gaze  at  a  dancer  on  the  dadc  rope 
They  seem  not  only  to  be  filled  wkh  the  same  anxiety, 
which  we  nlay  suj^ose  to  exist  ia  the  rope-dancer  him- 
self; but  they  naturally  writhe,  and  twist,  and  balance 
their  own  bodies  as  they  see  him  do.  It  has  also  been 
firequentty  remarked,  that  when  wse  see  a  stroke  aimed 
and  just  ready  to  ML  mem  4he  le^  or  arm  of  another  per- 
son, we  natorally  durinb,  and  diptiy  draw  back  our  ovm 
leg  or  arm,  with  a  sort  of  jHrophetie  or  aiiticipative  imi- 
tation of  the  person  on  whom  the  Uow  is  about  to  be  in 
fficted. 

$  438.  Instances  of  sympathetic  imitatien  at  the  peor-heuse  ef  Haezlein. 

Multitudes  of  well-attested  &cts  show  the  sympathet- 
ic conneidon  between  mind  and  mind,  and  sympamy  be- 
tween the  nund  and  the  nervous  and  muscular  system. 
Few  are  more  interesting  or  decisive  than  what  is  stated 
to  have  occurred  at  Haerlem  under  the  inspection  of 
Boerhave. — ^^  la  ihe  house  of  diarity  at  Haerlwn,'*  says 
the  account,  ^a  ffirl,  under  an  impresaon  of  terror,  fdl 
into  a  convidfflve  disease,  which  returned  in  regular  j>ar- 
oxysms.  One  of  the  b^-standers,  intent  upcm  as^sting 
her^  was  seised  with  a  sunilar  fit,  wfaidti  also  recurred  at 

*  Stewart's  Eleineata,  ipol.'iii^jchap.  ii. 
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intervals;  and  on  the  day  foUo^ongy  another  was  attaek- 
ed;  then  a  thml,  and  a  K)urth ;  in  short,  almost  the  whok 
of  the  children,  both  girls  and  boys,  were  aflSicted  with 
these  conTulsions.  No  sooner  was  one  sdzed,  thsm  the 
sight  brought  on  the  paroxysms  in  almost  all  the  re^  a4 
thesametme.  Under  these  distressing  cunciimstances,  the 
ph}sicians  exhibited  all  the  powerful  antirepikptic  medi- 
cines with  which  their  art  furnishes  them,  but  in  vaiiu 
They  then  applied  to  Boerhave,  who,  compassdonaling  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  poor  children,  repaired  to  Haer- 
lem ;  and  while  he  was  inquiring  into  the  matter,  one  of 
them  was  seized  widi  a  fit,  and  mmiediately  he  saw  sev- 
eral others  attecked  with  a  sp^es  of  epileptic  convul- 
aon.  It  presently  occnrred  to  this  «a^acious  ph]pcian, 
that,  as  the  best  medicines  had  been  skilfiilfy  administer- 
ed, £md  as  the  propagaticm  of  the  disease  firom  one  to 
another  appeared  to  dq)aid  on  the  imagins^on,  [the 
sympathy  of  imaginaticm,]  by  preventing  tms  impresdon 
upon  the  mind,  the  disease  might  be  cured ;  and  his  su^ 
gestion  was  successfiiDy  adopt^  Having  previously  ap- 
prized the  magistrates  of  his  views,  he  ordered,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  childr^i,  that  several  portable  furna- 
ces should  be  placed  in  deferent  parts  of  the  eh^uber^ 
containing  burning  coals ;  and  that  iron,  bent  to  a  certain 
form,  should  be  placed  in  the  fiunaces ;  and  then  he  gave 
these  further  commands ;  that  all  medicines  would  be  to- 
tally useless,  and  the  only  remedy  vnik  which  he  was 
acquainted  was,  that  the  first  who  should  be  seized  with 
a  fit,  whether  boy  or  girl,  must  be  burned  m  the  arm  to  the 
very  bone  by  ^  red-hot  iron.  He  spoke  this  with  uh- 
common  dignity  and  gravity ;  and  the  ehildraii,  terrified 
at  the  thoughts  of  this  cruel  remedy,  wh«i  they  perceiv- 
ed any  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  im- 
mediately exerted  all  thdr  strength  of  mind,  and  called 
up  the  horrible  idea  o£  the  burning ;  and  were  thus  ena- 
bled, by  the  stronger  maital  impresdon,  to  rei^  the  in- 
fluence of  the  morbid  propensity.*' 

4  439.  Othei  inatances  of  Ab  8pecie»  of  imitation. 

It  would  not  be  (fifficult  to  multiply  cases  sinukur  to 
those  which  have  been  mentioned.    A  few  y^urs  once. 
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Ui^re  was  a  man  in  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  who  had 
a  family  of  six  children,  one  of  whom  became  affected 
with  the  CHOREA,  or  St  Vitus's  dance.  The  others,  in  the 
indulgence  of  that  thoughtless  ^yety  which  is  natural  to 
children,  amused  themselves  with  imitating  his  odd  sea- 
tures,  until,  after  a  time,  they  were  irresistibly  affected  in 
the  same  way.  At  this  state  of  things,  which  seems  to 
be  susceptible  of  an  explanation  in  no  o^er  way  than  on 
the  [ffinciples  of  sympathetic  imitation,  the  family,  as 
may  naturally  be  supposed,  were  in  great  affliction.  The 
fiither,  a  man  of  some  sagacity  as  well  as  singularity  of 
humour,  brought  into  the  house  a  blodc  and  axe,  and  sol- 
enmly  threatened  to  take  off  the  head  of  the  first  child 
who  should  hereafter  exhibit  any.  inyoluntary  bodily 
movement,  except  the  child  (mginally  diseased.  By  this 
measure,  winch  proceeded  on  me  same  view  of  the  hu 
man  mind  as  the  experiment  of  Boerhave  just  maoitioned, 
a  new  train  of  feeling  was  excited,  and  the  iq>ell  was 
brdcen.* 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  those  in  the  same 
femily  and  in  the  same  building  liave  been  seized,  but 
the  contagion  has  sometimes  spread  firom  one  to  another, 
(by  the  mere  imitation  of  sympathy  as  we  suppose,)  over 
whole  towns,  and  even  large  districts  of  country.  This 
was  the  case  in  a  part  of  the  island  of  Anglesqr  m  1796; 
and  still  lat^  in  tms  country,  in  some  parts  of  Tennessee.f 


CHAPTER  m. 

DISORDERED  KCFIOS  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 
4  440.  Of  the  states  of  mind  denominated  presentiments. 

We  proceed  now  to  remark,  that  there  may  be  a  disoi- 
dered  action  of  the  Affections  or  Passions,  as  well  as  of  the 
Iowa:  principles  of  the  Sensitive  nature ;  and  this  remark 
is  designed  to  apply  to  both  classes  of  the  Affections,  the 
benev(3ent  and  those  of  an  opposite  kind.  We  do  not  pro 

*  Powers's  Essay  on  the  Influenee  of  the  Imagination,  p.  82. 
t  See  Edinhnigh  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrnal,  toI.  iii,  p.  446. 
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po0e,  however,  in  this  Chapter,  to  confine  ourselves  very 
strictly  to  the  Affections,  prqierly  so  called ;  but  shall  in- 
troduce some  collateral  or  connected  subjects,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  too  interesting  to  be  omitted,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  as  too  unimportant  to  require  a  dutinct  place 
They  may  be  expected,  moreover,  to  throw  indirectly 
some  U^t  upon  me  leading  topic  of  the  ch^ter.  We 
b^in  with  the  subieet  of  PRESSNTniBNTS. 

Many  individuals  have  had  at  certain  times  strong  and 
distinct  impresd(»is  in  relation  to  something  future;  so 
much  so  that  not  the  least  doubt  has  remamed  in  thdr 
own  minds  of  its  being  stmiething  out  of  the  annmoL 
course  of  nature.  It  is  related,  for  instance,  of  the  non- 
confoimist  writer,  Isaac  Ambrose,  whose  reHgious  works 
formerhr  had  some  celebrity,  that  he  had  such  a  striking 
mtemai  intimation  of  his  approadung  death,  that  he  went 
round  to  all  his  fiiends  to  bid  them  farewelL  When  the 
day  arrired,  which  his  presentim^ts  indicated  as  the 
day  of  his  dissolution,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  rocxn  and 
died.  Mozvt,  the  mreat  musical  composer,  had  a  strong 
presentimefit  that  me  celebrated  Requiem  which  bears 
his  name  woidd  be  his  last  Work.  Nothing  could  re- 
move this  impressicm  from  his  mind.  He  expressl^r  said, 
^Itiscertainl  amvmtingthisreqniiiem  form]^  itwill 
serve  for  my  funeral  service."  The  foreboding  was  re- 
alized. It  is  stated  of  Pendergrast,  an  <^cer  in  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  army,  that  he  had  a  strong  fore- 
boding that  he  would  be  lolled  on  a  certain  day.  He 
mentioned  his  conviction  to  others,  and  even  made  a 
written  memorandum  in  relaticm  to  it  And  tiie  event 
was  such  as  he  had  foretold  it  would  be.*  Henrv  the 
Fourth  of  France,  for  some  weeks  previous  to  his  bring 
assassinated  by  Ravaillac,  had  a  distinct  presentiment 
which  he  mentioned  to  Sully  and  other  men  of  his  time, 
that  some  great  calamity  was  about  to  befall  him. 

Some  cases  of  Presentiments  can  undoubtedlv  be  ex- 
plained on  natural  prindples.  Some  accidental  circnm- 
stance,  a  mere  worc^  the  vagaries  of  a  dr^un,  any  trifling 
event,  which  happens  in  the  popular  belief  of  the  time 
and  country  to  be  regarded  as  a  sinister  o.!Qen,  may  have 

*  Bo9well*t  Life  of  Johnson,  -rol.  ii.,  p.  48. 
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been  aiou^h  m  some  cases  to  bave  hid  tbe  foundatioa  for 
them;  aud  th^subsecjueut  fulfilment  may  kave  been  pure- 
ly accidentaL  Nor  is  it  necessaiy,  so  far  as  we  are  abk 
to  perceive,  to  suppose  that  in  any  cases  whatever  there 
is  any  supaimtunil  or  miraculous  interpofiition.  But,  if 
&is  is  not  the  case,  it  is  drflSoult  to  account  for  the  deep 
conviction  which  sometimes  fastens  upon  the  mind,  a  con- 
viction ^on  whidi  ai^uments  and  persuasions  are  found 
to  make  no  impression,  exce^  upon  the  ground  that  the 
action  of  tbe  Sensibilities  is  in  some  d^ree  disordered. 
But  of  the  specific  nature  of  that  disoraer,  the  trait  or 
tircumstance  which  distinguidies  it  fir<»n  otha:  forms  of 
disordered  mental  action,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  ac- 
count 

^  441.  Of  iwUlen  wad  strong  impulses  of  the  mind. 

There  is  another  disorderedcondition  of  the  mind,  dif- 
fer^t  from  that  wfaidi  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  yet 
ui  some  respects  closely  allied  to  it  Some  persons, 
whose  soundness  of  mind  on  all  ordinary  occaidons  is  be- 
yond question,  find  in  themselves  at  certam  times  a  sudden 
and  strange  propaisity  to  do  things,  which,  if  done, 
would  clearly  prove  them,  to  some  ^ctent  at  least,  deran- 
ged. As  an  illustration,  a  person  of  a  perfectiy  sane 
mind,  according  to  the  common  estimate  of  insanity,  once 
acknowledged,  that,  whenever  he  passed  a  particular 
bridge,  he  felt  a  slight  inclination  to  throw  himself  over, 
accompanied  with  some  dread  that  his  inclination  might 
hurry  him  away.  Such  slight  alienated. impulses  jare 
probably  more  firequent  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
And  they  exist  in  every  variety  of  degree ;  sometimes 
scarcely  attracting  notice,  at  others  bearing  the  broad 
and  fatal  stamp  of  dangerous  insanity. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  in  Grermany, 
who,  having  on  a  certain  occasion  witnessed  a  building  on 
fire,  was  ever  afteiward,  at  intervals,  subject  to  strong  im- 
pulses prompting  her  to  fire  buildings.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  impulses  she  set  fire  to  twelve  buildings  in 
the  borough  where  she  lived.  Having  been  arrested  on 
the  thirteenth  attempt,  she  was  tried,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted.   ^  She  could  give  no  other  reason,  nor  show  an? 
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otber  mothre,  for  fixing  80  maBy  houses,  than  this  hnpolse 
iidiich  drove  bar  to  it  Notwithstanding  the  fear,  the  ter- 
ror, and  the  repentance  she  felt  in  evenr  instance  after 
oonunitting  the  crime,  die  went  and  md  it  afresh."* 
Would  not  sound  iAilosopby,to  say  nothing  of  the  requi- 
siticms  of  religion,  have  assigned  such  a  person  to  an  in 
sane  hoq>ital  rather  than  to  the  block  of  the  executioner  t 
The  same  writer,  who  has  collected  numerous  valuable 
&cts  in  rdation  to  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
mentions  the  case  of  a  (German  soldier,  who  was  subject 
every  month  to  a  violei^  convulsive  attack.  ^^  He  was 
sensible,"  he  proceeds  to  remark,  ^^  of  their  approach ;  and 
as  he  fdt,  by  degrees,  a  violent  propensity  to  kill,  in  pro 

Eortion  as  the  "paioxpm  was  on  the  point  of  conunencing, 
e  was  earnest  in  his  entreaties  to  be  loaded  with  chains 
At  the  end  of  some  days  the  parorj^sm  and  the  fatal  pro- 
pensity diminished,  and  he  himself  fixed  the  period  at 
which  they  might  without  danger  set  him  at  liberty.  At 
Haina,  we  saw  a  man  who,  at  certain  periods,  felt  an  ir- 
resistible desire  to  injure  others.  He  Imew  this  unhappy 
prc^>ensi^,and  had  himself  k^t  in  chains  till  he  perceiv- 
ed that  it  was  safe  to  liberate  him.  An  individual  of 
m^ancholy  temperament  was  present  at  the  execution  of 
a  criminaL  The  aght  caused  him  such  violent  emotion, 
that  he  at  once  feR  himself  seized  with  an  irresistible  de- 
sire to  kill,  ^;diile,  at  the  same  time^  he  entertained  the 
utmost  horror  at  the  commission  g[  the  crime.  He  de- 
picted his  d^lorable  state,  weeping  bitterly,  and  in  ex- 
treme  perplexity.  He  beat  his  head,  wrung  his  hands, 
remonstrated  with  Imnself,  be^ed  his  friends  to  save 
thansehes,  and  thanked  them  for  the  resistance  they 
made  to  him."f 

4  442.  Insanity  of  the  affections  or  passions. 

From  the  instances  which  have  been  given,  it  will  be 
seen  tHat  sudden  and  strong  impulses,  inmcating  a  disor- 
dered state  of  the  mind,  may  exist  in  reference  to  very 
different  things,  and  also  in  very  various  degrees.  The 
I  last  mentioned  were  of  such  an  aggravated  nature, 

♦  Gairt  Works,  vol.  iv.,  Am.  cd.,  p.  10ft 
i  lb.,  vol.  i^  p.  329. 
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that  they  may  pfoperlv  be  regarded  as  instances  (and  per- 
haps the  same  view  will  apply  to  s(»ne  other  cases  cf  a  less 
marked  character)  of  actual  alienation  or  insanity.  And, 
as  such,  they  may  be  correctly  described  as  instances  of 
the  insanity  of  the  Affecticms  or  Passions. 

The  insanity  of  the  passions  is  a  state  of  mind  some 
what  pecuUar,  ev^i  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  in 
sanity.  The  powers  of  perception,  in  cases  of  insani^ 
of  the  pas^ons,  are  often  in  fiul  and  just  exercise.  The 
mind  may  possess,  in  a  veiy  considerable  degree,  its 
usual  abihty  in  comparing  ideas  and  in  deducing  conclu- 
si(His.  The  seat  of  the  (ufficulty  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
in  what  are  usually  designated  as  the  intellectual  powers, 
in  dist^ction  from  the  sensitive  nature,  but  in  the  pasdons 
alone.  The  victim  of  this  mental  disease  does  not  stop 
to  reason,  reflect,  and  compare ;  but  is  borne  forward  to 
his  purpose  with  a  blind  and  often  an  irresistible  impulse. 

IHnel  mentions  a  mechanic  in  the  asylum  Bicetbe, 
who  was  subject  to  this  form  of  insanity.  It  was,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  intermittent  He  knew  when  the 
paroxysms  of  passion  were  coming  on,  and  even  gave 
warnings  to  those  who  were  exposed  to  its  effects  to  make 
their  escape.  His  powers  g[  correctly  judging  remained 
unshaken,  not  only  at  other  times,  but  even  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  most  violent  and  outrageous  acts.  He  saw 
clearly  their  impropriety,  but  was  xmable  to  restrain  him- 
self; and,  after  the  cessation  of  the  paroxysms,  was  often 
fflled  with  the  deepest  ^ef. 

^  443.  Of  the  mental  disease  termed  hypochondriasis. 

The  seat  of  the  well-known  mental  disease  termed 
Hypochondriacs,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  a  disordered  state 
of  the  S^idibilities.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  state  of  deep  depression,  doom,  or  melancholy. 
This  is  the  fact ;  and  we  never  apply  the  term  hypochon- 
driaas  to  a  state  of  the  mind  where  such  gloom  or  melan- 
choly does  not  exist;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
occasion  or  basis  of  the  fact  may  sometimes  be  found  in 
a  disordered  condition  of  some  other  part  of  the  mind 
One  or  two  concise  statements  will  illustrate  what  we 
jsnean. 
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One  of  the  slighter  forms  of  hj^pochondiiaas  can  per- 
haps be  traced  to  inordinate  workings  of  the  Ima^anoiL 
The  mind  of  die  sufferer  is  fixed  upon  some  nnpromiang 
and  gloomy  subject ;  probably  one  which  has  particalar 
rdation either  to  his  present  orfiiture  pro^[>ects.  Hegiyes 
it  an  undue  place  in  his  thoughts,  dwelhng  upon  it  con- 
tmually.  His  imagination  iKnrers  over  it,  uurowin^  a 
deeper  shade  on  what  is  ahready  dark.  Thus  the  mmd 
becomes  disordered;  it  is  broken  off  from  its^rdinary  and 
'  lightfol  mode  of  action ;  and  is  no  k)nger  what  it  was, 
nor  what  nature  deagned  it  should  be. 

There  is  another,  and  still  more  striking  form  of  hypo* 
diondriasis,  which  is  connected  in  its  orimn  with  an 
^ienation  of  the  power  of  belief.  As  in  aU  other  cases 
of  hypochondriasis,  the  subject  of  it  suffers  muc^  mental 
distress.  He  is  beset  with  me  raiost  gloomy  and  distress- 
mg  apprehen^ons,  occasioned,  not  %  exaggorated  and 
erroneous  notions  in  general,  but  by  some  fixed  and  inev- 
itable false  belief. — One  imamnes  that  he  has  no  sou) ; 
another,  that  his  body  is  gradually  but  rapidly  perilling ; 
and  a  third,  that  he  is  converted  mto  scmie  other  animal, 
or  that  he  has  been  transformed  into  a  plant.  We  are 
told  in  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Maurepas,  diat  this  last  idea 
once  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  one  of  the  princes  of 
Bourbon.  So  deeply  was  he  infected  with  this  notion, 
that  he  often  went  into  his  garden  and  inastcd  on  bong 
watered  in  common  with  the  plants  around  him.  Some 
have  imagined  themselves  to  be  transformed  into  glass, 
and  others  have  fallaoi  into  the  still  stranger  folly  of  ima- 
^ning  themselves  dead. — ^What  has  been  s^id  confirms 
our  remark,  that,  although  hypochondriacs  is,  in  itself 
conadered,  seated  in  the  sensibilities,  yet  its  origin  may 
sometimes  be  found  in  a  disordered  state  of  some  other 
part  of  the  mind. 

It  is  also  sometimes  the  case,  tiiat  this  disease  origi* 
nates  in  a  violation  of  some  form  of  sensitive  action.  It 
is  not  only,  as  its  appropriate  position,  seated  in  the  sen- 
sibilities, but  it  sometimes  has  its  origin  there.  It  is  rela- 
ted of  a  certain  Englishman,  a  man  of  generous  and  excd- 
lent  character,  that  his  life  was  once  attempted  by  his 
brother  with  a  pistol.     He  succeeded,  however,  in  wrest- 
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^  mg  the  pistol  from  l^s  brother's  hand,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, ibimd  it  to  be  douUe  charged  with  bullets.  This 
transaction,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  person 
of  jnst  and  generous  sentiments,  filled  him  with  such  h(Mr- 
«x>r,  and  with  such  disgust  {or  the  character  of  man,  that 
be  secluded  himself  ever  after  from  human  society.  He 
never  allowed  the  visdts  even  of  his  own  children.  It  is 
certainly  easy  to  see,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
sensibihties  may  receive  such  a  shock  as  to  leave  the  sub- 
ject of  it  in  a  state  of  permanent  dissatisfaction  and 
gloom.  In  other  words,  he  may  in  this  way  and  for  such 
reasons  become  a  confirmed  hypochondriac. 

^  444.^  Of  mtermissions  of  bypochondriuiB,  and  of  its  remedies. 

The  mental  disease  of  hypochondriasis  is  always  un- 
derstood to  imply  the  esdstence  of  a  feeling  of  gloom  and 
depression;  but  this  d€n[N-essed  feeling  does  not  exist  in 
all  eases  in  the  same  de^e.  In  aU  instances  it  is 
source  of  no  small  unhappmess;  but  in  some  the  wretch* 
edness  is  extreme.  The  greatest  bodily  pa'uis  are  light 
in  the  comparison.  It  is  worthy  of  r^nark,  however,  mat 
the  mental  distress  of  hypochondriasis  is,  in  some  persons, 
diaracterized  by  occasional  intermissicms.  An  accidental 
remark,  some  sudden  combination  of  ideas,  a  pleasant 
day,  and  various  other  causes,  are  found  to  disapate  the 
gloom  of  the  mind.  At  such  times  there  is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  high  flow  of  the  spirits,  corresponding  to  the 
previous  extreme  depresaon. — ^As  this  disease,  even  when 
mitigated  by  occasicmal  mtermissions,  is  prodigal  in  evil 
resuRs,  it  becomes  proper  to  allude  to  certain  remedies 
which  have  sometimes  been  resorted  to. 

(1.)  The  first  step  towards  r^nedying  the  evil  is  to  in- 
fuse health  and  vigour  into  the  bomly  action,  especially 
that  of  the  nervous  system.  The  nerves,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, are  the  great  medium  of  sensation,  inaimiuch  as 
fhey  constitute,  under  different  modifications,  the  external 
senses.  Now  the  s«ises  are  prominent  sources  of  belief 
and  knowledge.  Consequentiy,  when  the  nervous  system 
(including,  m  course,  the  senses)  is  m  a  disordered  state, 
it  is  not  surprisdng  that  persons  diould  have  wrong  sensa- 
tions and  external  perceptions,  and,  therefore,  a  wroi^ 
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bdie£  If  a  maa's  nerves  are  in  such  a  state  that  be  (eem^ 
precisely  as  he  supposes  a  man  made  of  glass  would  feel. 
It  is  no  great  wonder,  when  we  consider  the  constitutdon 
of  the  mmd,  that  he  should  actually  believe  himself  to  be 
composed  of  that  substance.  But  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
disease  in  question  is  essentially  founded  on  an  erroneous 
but  fixed  belid*  of  this  land.  Hence,  in  restoring  the 
bodily  ^tem  to  a  right  action^  we  shall  correct  the  wrong 
belief  if  it  be  founded  in  the  senses ;  and,  in  removing 
this,  we  may  anticipate  the  removal  of  that  deep-seated 
gloom  which  is  characteristic  of  hypochondriasis. — (2.) 
As  all  the  old  associations  of  the  hypochondriac  have  been 
more  or  less  visited  and  tinctured  by  his  peculiar  malady5 
efforts  should  be  made  to  break  them  up  and  remove  them 
fix>m  the  mind  by  changes  in  the  objects  v^th  which  he  is 
most  conversant,  by  introducing  him  into  new  society,  or 
by  travelling.  By  these  means  his  thoughts  are  likely  to 
be  diverted,  not  only  from  the  particular  subject  which 
has  chiefly  interested  him,  but  a  new  impulse  is  siven  to 
the  whole  mind,  which  promises  to  interrupt  and  banish 
that  fatal  fixedness  and  inertness  which  had  previously 
encumbered  and  prostrated  it-— (3.^  Whenever  the  maf- 
ady  appears  to  be  founded  on  considerations  of  a  moral 
nature,  the  hypochondriasis  may  sometimes  be  removed, 
or  at  least  alleviated,  by  the  suggestions  of  counteracting 
moral  motives.  If,  for  instance,  me  des^ndency  of  mind 
has  arisen  fix>m  some  supposed  injury,  it  is  desirable  to 
suggest  all  well-foimded  considerations  which  may  tend 
to  lessen  the  sufferer's  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  injury 
received.  When  the  ix^arj  is  very  great  and  apparent, 
suggestions  on  the  nature  and  duty  of  forgiveness  may 
not  be  without  effect — ^But,  whatever  course  may  be  ta- 
ken, it  is  dedrable  that  the  attention  of  the  suffej^er  should 
be  directed  as  little  as  possible  to  his  disease,  by  any  di- 
rect remarks  upon  it  It  was  a  remark  of  Dr.  Johnsoi^ 
whose  sad  experience  enabled  him  to  jud^e,that  conver- 
sation upon  melancholy  feeds  it  Accordingly,  he  advi 
sed  Boswell,  who,  as  well  as  himself,  was  siu)ject  to  mel- 
ancholy of  mind,  ^^  never  to  speak  of  it  to  his  fiiends  nor 
in  company." 
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^  445.  Disordered  action  of  the  passion  of  fear. 

The  passion  of  fear,  inasmuch  as  there  are  various  ob- 
jects 'around  us  which  are  or  may  be  dangerous,  is  ob» 
viously  implanted  in  us  for  wise  purposes.  But  it  not 
unirequenUy  exhibits  an  irregular  or  disordered  action. 
This  disordered  state  of  the  section  may  discdver  itself, 
when  conadered  either  in  refer^ce  to  the  occasion  on 
which  it  exists,  or  in  reference  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
exists.  In  some  cases,  for  instance,  it  is  connected  with 
objects  which,  in  the  view  of  reason  and  common  sense, 
ought  not  to  excite  it  Some  persons  are  afiraid  to  be 
alone  in  the  dark ;  it  is  exceedingly  distressing  to  them. 
Others  are  afraid  (so  nmch  so,  perhaps,  as  to  oe  thrown 
into  convulfflons  by  their  presence)  of  a  mouse,  or  a  squir- 
rel, or  an  insect 

Again,  fear  may  exist  with  such  an  intensify  as  essen- 
tially to  afifect  the  mind,  and  even  cause  insamty.  Prob- 
ably the  ^wer  of  this  passion  is  not  well  understood. 
Certain  it  is,  that  terrible  results  have  often  followed  from 
the  attempts  of  persons,  particularly  of  children,  to  excite 
it  in  others,  even  in  sport  Many  instances  are  on  record 
of  individuals  who  have  been  permanently  and  most  seri- 
ously injured,  either  in  mind  or  body,  or  both,  by  a  sud- 
den fright 

Sometimes,  especially  when  connected  with  permanent 
causes,  it  gradually  expands  and  strengthens  itself,  till  it 
is  changed  into  despair.  The  distinctive  trait  of  Despair, 
in  distinction  from  all  other  modifications  of  fear,  is,  that 
it  excludes  entirely  the  feeling  of  hope,  which  exists  in 
connexion  with  fear  in  other  cases.  IKespair  may  exis^ 
Uierefore,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  with  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  mental  anguish,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  tlrnig,  whatever  it  is,  which  occasions  it 
When  great  present  or  future  interests  are  at  stake,  and 
flie  mind,  in  relation  to  those  interests,  is  in  a  state  of 
despair,  the  wretdi^ness  which  is  experienced  is  neces 
sarily  extreme. 

^  446.  Perversions  of  the  benevolent  affections. 

There  are  some  angular  perversions  of  the  benevolent 
affections  which  are  worthy  of  notice  here.    It  is  not  un- 
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fit^ueutly  the  case,  that  petams  m  a  state  of  mental  al- 
ienation are  entirely  indmereirt  to,  and  somdimes  Ihey 
even  bate,  those  ^hom  at  other  times  they  love  most  sin- 
cerely and  deeply.  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  explain  thb^ 
aMiough  it  is  practically  imi>oitant  to  know  the  hcL — 
Dr.  Rudi,  in  gpesidng  of  a  singular  apathy  or  torpor  of 
the  passions,  which  is  sometimes  found  to  ^dst,  says :  ^  I 
was  once  consulted  by  a  citizen  of  Philade^hia,  who  was 
remarkable  tor  his  strong  affection  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren when  his  mind  was  in  a  sound  state,  who  was  occar 
aoiially  afflicted  with  this  apathy,  and,  wh^i  under  its 
influence,  lost  his  affecticm  for  them  all  so  entirely,  that 
he  said  he  could  see  them  butchered  before  his  ejres  with- 
out feeling  any  distress,  or  even  inchnation  to  rise  £rom 
his  chair  to  protect  them." — (2.)  There  are  (^her  cases^ 
where  there  seems  to  be  not  merely  an  extinction  of  the 
benevolent  affisction,  but  its  positive  conversion  into  ha- 
tred. The  same  phUosophic  physidan  m^itiQDS  tiie  case 
of  a  young  ladv  who  was  conWd  as  a  lunatic  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  the  ye»r  1802.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  her  insanity  was  hatred  for  her  father. 
She  was  gradually  restored ;  and,  for  several  weeks  be- 
foire  she  was  discharged  from  the  Hospital,  discovared  all 
the  marks  of  a  sound  mind,  excepting  the  continuance  of 
this  unnatural  feeling  of  hatred.  On  a  certain  day  she 
acknowledged  with  pleasure  a  return  of  her  filial  attach- 
ment and  affection,  and  soon  after  was  discharged  as 
cured.*— (3.)  There  are  other  cases  where  insanity  is  the 
indirect  result  of  the  mere  intensity  of  the  benevolent  af- 
fections. In  oases  of  this  kind  the  affections  are  so  strong, 
so  intense,  that  thqr  are  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of 
sudden  and  great  oppositicm  duA  disappomtments. — ^  A 
peasant  woman,"  says  Dr.  Gall,  ^  became  insane  three 
times;  the  first  at  the  death  of  her  brother,  the  second 
at  the  death  of  her  father,  and  the  third  at  that  of  her 
mother.  After  she  had  recovered  the  third  time  she  came 
to  consult  me.  As  she  was  very  religious,  she  complain- 
ed to  me  of  her  unfortunate  di4)osition  to  be  afflicted,  at 
the  loss  of  persons  who  were  dear  to  her,  more  than  reli- 
gion permits ;  an  evident  proof  that  she  had  ]delded  to 

*  Ruth  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind,  p.  355, 345 
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gr±{y  although  she  had  combated  it  by  motives  which 
were  within  her  reach."  Pinel  also  mentions  the  case  of 
a  yoimg  man  who  became  a  violent  maniac  a  short  time 
after  losmg  a  father  and  mother  whom  he  t^d^ly  loved. 
It  is  true  that  in  these  cases  the  proximate  cause  of  '^e 
insanily  is  sorrow  or  grief;  but  the  remote  cause,  and 
that  without  which  the  unfortunate  result  would  not  have 
existed,  is  an  unrestrained  and  excessive  position  of  the 
benevolent  affections. — ^It  may  be  proper  to  add  hare,  that 
sudden  and  strong  feelings  of  joy  have,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, caused  a  permanent  mental  disorganization,  and 
even  death  itself. — ^  The  son  of  the  famous  Leibnitz  died 
from  this  cause,  :3pon  his  op^iing  an  old  chest  and  unex- 
pectedly finding  in  it  a  large  quantity  of  gold.  Joy,  from 
the  successful  issue  of  political  schemes  or  wishes,  has 
often  produced  the  same  effect  Pope  Leo  X.  died  of  joy, 
'  in  consequence  of  hearing  of  a  great  calamity  that  nad 
befallen  the  French  nation.  Several  persons  died  from 
the  same  cause,  Mr.  Hume  tells  us,  upon  witnessing  the 
restoration  of  Charles  IL  to  the  British  throne;  and  it  is 
well  known  the  doorkeeper  of  Congress  died  of  an  apo- 
)lexy,  from  joy,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
:x)rd4DomwalJis  and  his  army  during  the  American  rpv 
olutionary  war.'** 


t 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISORDERED  ACTION   OF  THE   MORAL  SENSlBBLmBS. 
4  447.  Nature  of  voluntarj  moral  derangement. 

The  moral,  as  well  as  the  natural  or  pathematic  Sensi* 
bilities,  the  Conscience  as  well  as  the  Heart,  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  disorder  and  aliena- 
tion. There  are  probably  two  leading  forms,  at  least,  of 
moral  derangement,  viz.,  voluntary,  and  natural  or  con- 
oenttal. — ^Li  regard  to  voluntary  moral  derai^ement,  we 
remark,  as  an  interestmg  and  practically  important  fact, 

*  Rush  on  Ibe  Diseaset  of  the  Mind,  p*  889. 
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that  man  may  virtuaUy  destroy  his  conscience.  There  is 
somid  philosophy  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Juvoial, 
^  NEMO  REPENTE  FUFT  TURPissiMUS."  The  tmth  implied  in 
this  passage  is  miquestionably  applicable  to  all  poisons, 
with  ihe  exception  of  those  few  cases  whare  the  monl 
derangement  is  natm^  or  congenital  A  man  is  not  in 
the  first  instance  turj^issimusj  or  a  villain,  because  his 
conscience  makes  resistance,  and  will  not  let  him  be  so* 
But  if  the  ener^es  of  the  will  are  exercised  in  opporation 
to  the  conscience ;  if ,  on  a  systematic  plan  and  by  a  per- 
manent effort,  the  remonstrances  of  conscience  are  un- 
heeded and  its  action  repressed,  its  enei^es  will  be  found 
to  diminish,  and  its  very  existence  will  be  put  at  hazard. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  m  this  way  the  consdence  may  be 
so  far  seared  as  to  be  virtually  annihilated.  Multitudes 
have  prepared  themselves  for  the  greatest  wickedness, 
and  have  become,  in  fact,  morally  msane,  by  their  own 
voluntary  doing.  There  is  a  passage  in  Beaumont,  in  his 
"  King  and  no  King,*'  which  strikingly  indicates  the  prog- 
ress of  the  mind  in  such  cases. 

"  There  is  a  method  in  man's  wickedness  ; 
It  grows  up  by  degrees.     I  am  not  come 
So  high  as  killing  of  myself;  there  are 
A  hundred  thousand  sins  'twixt  it  and  me, 
Which  I  must  do.     /  thaU  come  to't  at  last.** 

We  say  in  such  cases  the  conscience  is  virtually  anm- 
hilated.  And  by  this  remaik  we  mean  that  it  is  inert, 
inefficient,  dormant,  paralyzed.  We  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  dead.  The  conscience  never  dies.  Its  apparent  death 
is  impregnated  with  the  elements  of  a  real  and  terrible 
resurrection.  It  seems  to  gather  vivification  and  strength 
in  tiie  period  of  its  inactivity ;  and,  at  the  appomted  time 
of  its  reappearance,  infficts  a  stem  and  fearful  retribu- 
tion, not  only  for  the  crimes  which  are  committed  against 
otha:8,  but  for  the  iniquity  which  has  been  perpetrated 
against  itselfl 

^  448.  Of  accountability  in  connexion  with  this  form  of  disol^ered 
conscience. 

If  the  moral  sensibility,  under  the  system  of  repres^n 
which  has  been  mentioned,  refuses  to  act,  the  question 
arises,  whether,  at  such  a  time,  a  person  is  morally  ao- 
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Ooontable  for  his  conduct  As  his  consdence  does  not 
condemn  him  in  what  he  does,  is  the  transaction,  what- 
ever its  natrn^,  a  ciimind  one  ?  There  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  tins  question.  If  the  individual  is  not  con* 
demiied  by  his  conscience,  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  evil 
course.  We  may  illustrate  the  subject  by  a  case  which 
IS  unhappily  too  frequent  A  man  who  commits  a  crime 
in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  may  plead  that  he  was  not,  at 
die  time,  aware  of  the  guilt  of  his  conduct  And  this 
may  be  true.  But  he  was  guilty  for  placing  himself  in  a 
situation  where  he  knew  he  would  be  likely  to  injure 
others,  or  in  some  other  way  commit  milawful  acts.  His 
crime,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  in  fact  increased. 
It  is  twofold.  He  is  guilty  of  drunkenness,  and  he  is 
guilty  of  everything  evu,  which  he  knew,  or  might  have 
known,  would  resuu  from  his  drunkenness. 

In  like  manner,  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  plead  that  he 
was  not,  in  the  commission  of  his  crimes,  condemned  by 
conscience,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  he  has,  by  a  previous 
process,  voluntarily  perverted  or  hardened  the  conscience. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  fair  to  say,  as  in  the  case 
of  drunkenness,  that  he  has  increased  his  guilt ;  for  he 
has  added  to  the  guilt  of  the  thing  done,  the  antecedent 
and  still  greater  crime  of  aiming  a  blow  at  the  mind,  of 
striking  at  the  very  life  of  the  souL  Practically  he  is  not 
self-condemned,  for  the  mere  reason  that  he  has  paraly- 
zed the  principle  by  which  the  sentence  of  5elf-condem- 
nation  is  pronounced.  But  in  the  eye  of  immutable  jus- 
tice there  is  not  only  no  diminution  of  his  guilt,  but  it  is 
inexpressibly  enhanced  by  the  attempts  to  nrnrder,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  the  principle  which>  more  than  any- 
thing else,  constitutes  the  dignity  and  glory  of  man's  na- 
ture.   (See  §403.) 

^  449.  Of  natiinl  or  congenital  moial  derangement 

The  other  form  of  manl  derangement  is  natural  or 
GONGENrrAL.  We  do  not  know  that  we  are  authorized  to 
say  that  men  are  by  nature,  in  any  case  whatever,  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  a  conscience ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  we  podtive  grounds  for  asserting  that  this  is  not  the 
case.    There  is  no  more  inconsisteacy  or  imposalnlity  in 
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k  man's  coaun^  into  the  world  destitute  of  a  consdenee 
than  there  is  in  his  being  bom  without  the  powers  of 
memorff  comparison,  and  reasoning,  which  we  find  to  be 
Hbe  case  in  some  idiots.  But  certam  it  is,  that  there  are 
some  men  who  appear  to  hare  naturally  a  very  enfeebled 
conscience;  a  conscience  which  but  very  imperfectly  fill* 
fils  its  office;  and  who,  in  this  respect  at  least,  appear  to 
be  constitoted  reary  differently  firom  the  ^reat  body  of 
tteir  feDow-^nen.  They  exhibit  an  imbecility,  or,  if  the 
ez|nresacm  may  be  allowed,  an  idiocp  of  conscience,  which 
miquestionably  diminishes,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
thor  moral  accountability.  A  number  of  those  writers 
who  hare  examined  the  8ul]gect  of  Insanity  haye  taken 
this  Tiew,  and  have  riven  instances  in  support  of  it 

**In  the  course  of  lay  Hfe,^^  says  Dr.  Rush,  "I  have 
been  consulted  in  three  cases  of  the  total  perversion  of  the 
moral  faculties.  One  of  them  was  in  a  yom^  man ;  the 
second  in  a  youi^  woman,  both  of  Virginia;  smd  the  third 
was  in  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  The 
last  was  adActed  to  every  kind  of  mischief.  Het  wick* 
edneSB  had  no  intervals  while  ^e  was  awake,  except 
when  Ae  was  kept  busy  in  some  steady  and  difficult  em- 
plimoent^'    He  refers  also  to  instances  in  other  writers. 

Dr.  Haslam,  in  his  Ob^tdrvations  on  Madness,  has  given 
two  decided  cases  of  moral  derangement  One  of  these 
was  a  lad  about  ten  years  of  age.  Some  of  the  traits 
which  he  exhibited  were  as  jfollows.  He  early  showed 
an  impatience  and  irritabiUty  of  temper,  and  became  so 
mischMVOus  and  uncontrollable  that  it  was  necessary  to 
appoint  a  person  to  watch  over  hinL  He  gave  answers 
fmj^  ta  such  questicms  as  pleased  him,  and  acted  in  op- 
position to  evay  direction.  ^  On  the  first  interview  I  had 
with  Jiim,"  says  Dr.  Haslam, "  he  contrived,  after  twc  oi 
three  minutes'  acquaintance,  to  break  a  window  and  tear 
tbe  fiill  of  my  shirt  He  was  an  unrelenting  foe  to  all 
diina,  riass,  and  crockery-ware.  Whenever  tiiey  caire 
wilMi  his  reach,  he  shivered  th«n  instantly.  In  walking 
the  street,  the  keeper  was  compelled  to  take  the  wall,  as 
he  umformly  broke  the  windows  if  he  could  get  neai 
them;  and  this  operation  he  paformed  so  dexterously 
and  ^th  such  srfety  to  himself  that  be  never  cut  his 
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fingers.  To  tear  lace  and  destroy  the  finer  textoresio! 
fiemale  omameat  seemed  to  gratify  him  exceedingly,  zad 
he  seldom  walked  out -without  findmg  an  oceamm  of  in- 
dul^nj^  this  {propensity.  He  never  became  attach^  to 
any  inferior  animal,  a  benevolence  so  common  to  the  gen- 
erality of  children.  To  these  creatures  his  conduct  was 
that  of  the  brute ;  he  oppressed  the  feeble,  and  avoided 
the  society  of  those  more  powerful  than  himsdf.  Con- 
siderable practice  had  tai^ht  hmi  that  he  was  the  cat's 
roaster;  and,  whenever  this  luckless  animal  approached 
him  he  plucked  out  its  whiskers  with  wonderfiu  rapidily ; 
to  use  his  own  lan^age,  *  /  must  have  her  beard  off! 
After  this  operati^m  he  commonly  threw  the  creature  on 
the  fire  or  through  the  window.  If  a  little  dog  came 
near  him,  he  kicked  it;  if  a  large  one,  he  would  not  no- 
tice it.  When  he  was  spokdi  to,  he  usually  said,  ^  I  do 
not  choose  to  answer.'  When  he  perceived  any  one  who 
appeared  to  observe  him  attentively,  he  always  said, 
^  Now  I  will  look  unpleasant'  The  usual  games  of  chil- 
dren afforded  lum  no  amusement;  whenev^  boys  were 
at  play  be  never  j(»ned  them ;  indeed,  the  most  sm^ular 
part  of  Us  character  was,  that  he  appeared  incapable  of 
forming  a  fiieadshqi  with  anyone;  lie  felt  no  considera- 
tion for  sex,  and  would  as  readily  kidc  or  bite  a  girl  as  a 
boy.  Of  any  Idndness  shown  lum  he  was  equalfy  insen- 
sible ;  he  would  receive  an  orange  as  a  present,  and  af- 
terwsuxl  throw  it  in  the  ieu»  of  the  dcmor." 

This  unfortunate  lad  seems  sometimes  to  have  been 
sepfiil:^  of  his  melandioly  condition.  When,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  he  was  conducted  through  an  insane  hospital, 
and  a  mischievous  maniac  was  pointed  out  to  him  who  was 
more  strictly  confined  than  the  rest,  he  said  to  his  attend- 
ant, ^^This  woidd  be  the  right  place  for  me."  He  often 
e3q>ressed  a  wish  to  die ;  and  gave  as  a  reason,  ^^  That 
God  had  not  made  him  like  other  children." 

^  460.  Of  moral  accountabHity  in  cases  of  nattural  or  congenital  moral 
derangement 

The  question  recurs  here,  also,  whether  persons  who 
are  the  subjects  of  a  natural  or  cong^tal  motdl  denoge- 
ment  are  morally  accountable,  and  in  what  degree.    If 
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tbere  is  natundfy  an  entire  extinction  of  the  moral  sense, 
is  in  some  cases  of  Idioqr  there  is  an  entire  extincticm  of 
the  reasoning  power,  which,  ahhongfa  it  may  not  firequent- 
ly  ^ppen^is  at  least  a  sup|>osaUe  case,  there  is  no  moral 
accoontalnlity.  A  person  in  that  situation  can  have  no 
idea  of  what  right  and  wrcmg  are ;  nor  can  he  be  con- 
scious of  doing  either  right  or  wrong  in  any  given  case; 
and,  consequently,  beinj?  widiout  dmer  merit  or  demer- 
it in  tiie  m(Mral  sense  of  the  terms,  he  is  not  the  proper 
subject  of  reward  and  punishment,  ^e  is  to  be  treated 
on  the  principles  that  are  applicable  to  idiots  and  insane 
persons  genially. 

In  other  cases  where  the  mental  disorder  is  not  so  great, 
but  there  are  some  lingenn^  rays  of  moral  light,  sofief 
feeble  capabili^  of  moral  iision,  tiie  person  is  to  be  jikig- 
ed,  if  it  IS  possible  to  ascaiain  what  it  is,  according- to 
what  is  given  him.  If  he  has  but  one  moral  talehtj'^it  k  noi- 
to  be  presumed  that  the  same  amount  (Amoral  fespoiuabil- 
1^  rests  upon  him  as  u{>on  another  w1k>  possesses  'ten.' 
Tne  doctrme  which  requires  men,^  consid^ed  'as  subjects 
of  reward  and  punishment,  to  be  treated  alike.  wiUiout 
r^ard  to  those  original  diversities  of  structure  wnich  may 
exist  in  all  the  departments  of  the  mind,  not  only  tends 
to  confound  r^ht  and  wrong,  but  is  abhonrent  to  the  dic- 
tates of  boievolence*  Many  individuals,  tlutK^  a  mis- 
understanding of  this  important  subject,  have  suSared  un- 
der the  hands  of  the  executioner,  who,  on  die  prindples 
of  religion  and  strict  justice,  diould  have  been  encircled 
only  in  the  arms  of  conqpassion,  longHSuffering,  and  diarity 
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QUESTIONS 

TO 

UPHAM^S  ABRIDGMENT  OF  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY 
BY  THE  REV.  L.  L.  SMITH, 

OP    NORFOLK,  VA. 


CHAPTER  L 

Qv.  Sact 

1.     1.  Is  the  human  mind  a  nnit,  or  composed  of  many  departmcntii  ? 
S.  Its  three  leading  divisions  ? 

3.  How  are  the  states  of  mind,  the  results  of  these  leading  depait 

ments,  expressed? 

4.  2.  What  is  the  intellect? 

5.  In  what  two  points  of  view  may  the  intellectad  part  of  man  be 

considered  ? 

6.  Upon  what  does  the  existence  of  intellectual  states  of  external  ori- 

gin depend  ? 

7.  How  is  this  shown  7 

8.  What  are  inteUectnal  states  of  internal  origin  ? 

9.  3.  What  kind  of  knowledge  is  first  acquired  ? 

10.  Does  the  mind  of  the  new-born  infant  possess  any  knowledge  ? 

11.  How  is  it  first  brought  into  action  ? 

12.  How  does  it  appear  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the 

mind  and  outwurd  material  objects  ? 

13.  To  what  may  the  soul  be  compared  ? 

14.  Explain  the  points  of  resemblance. 

15.  4.  What  two  general  principles  are  here  laid  down  ? 

1 6.  The  first  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  principles  ? 

17.  5.  The  second  proof  of  it  ?. 

18.  What  are  the  fijrst  ideas  of  the  human  race  7 

19.  To  what  may  the  history  and  origin  of  all  our  notions  be  traced  7 

20.  When  do  we  begin  to  compare,  and  reason,  and  seek  for  causes  and 

effects? 
SI.        In  what  way  is  knowledge  most  easily  imparted  to  children  7 

22.  6.  The  tidxd  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  principles  7 

23.  Why  is  the  vocabulary  of  savage  tribes  so  limited  7 

24.  To  what  does  the  growth  of  languages  correspond? 

25.  What  do  we  learn  from  the  history  of  all  languages  7 

28.         Illustrate  the  fact  that  the  words  of  ail  languages,  expressive  of  the 

mindf  had  an  external  origin. 
S7.         What  conclusion  may  you  derive  from  this  fact  7 

28.  7.  The  fourth  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  principles? 

29.  Illustrate  these  facts. 

30.  What  facts  are  stated  of  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  man  of  the  city  of  Char- 

tres? 

31.  What  inference  would  you  deduce  from  them  ? 

22.    8.  Give  an  account  of  James  Mitchell.  , 
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CHAPTER  IL 
^  lack 

1.    9.  U  ■enaatSoo  a  simple  or  complex  itate  of  mind? 
t.        Why  can  it  not  be  definedt 

3.  If  ita  simplicitv  iu  oaly  cbaraoteriatic? 

4.  By  whatpeconarity  iaitdifltingniahedf 

0.  why  can  we  not  speak  of  the  sensations  of  joy  and  somfw  f 
t.         Mentioo  seTeral  of  the  sensatioBs. 

7.  10.  Where  has  it,  by  some,  been  supposed  that  sensation  is  located  ? 

a        Where  is  it  re^y  located  f 

9.        How,  then,  should  we  regaid  the  org^ans  of  sense  T  and  Ulastrata 

10.  11.  Are  our  sensations  copies,  pictures,  or  images  of  ontward  object»t 

11.  Do  they  possess  any  of  the  qaaHties  of  oatward  ofei^ects  T 
It.        What  do  yoa  mean  by  Ais  T 

13.  13.  Is  the  affection  of  the  mind  ooetaneoos  with,  or  sabseqoent  to,  As 

operation  of  external  bodies  on  the  mind  ? 

14.  The  character  and  extent  of  this  operatioQ  7 

15.  The  extent  of  oar  knowledge  on  this  sabject  7 

16.  What  change  takes  place  sobseqaently  to  the  change  in  Ae  orgwm 

17.  Wliat  do  we  know  of  the  connection  between  mind  and  matter  f 

18.  13.  How  does  perception  differ  from  sensatbnf 
10.         How  is  the  tenn  sometimes  nsed  7 

20.         Define  it. 

SI.  14.  Is  it  a  complex  or  a  simple  state  of  the  mind  7 
SS.        Distinguish  between  it  and  sensation. 

S3.        What  would  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  knowledge,  if  we  hmf 
but  sensation  alone,  without  perception  f 

94.  15.  What  do  we  know  of  matter? 

95.  Under  what  two  heads  have  the  qualities  of  material  bodies  bees 

ranked? 

96.  How  are  the  primary  qualities  known;  and  what  are  they  T 

97.  Why  called  primary  7 

98.  What  do  you  mean  by  solidity  ? 

SO.        Show  that  water  is  solid  in  this  sense. 
30.        The  Florentine  experiment?  and  what  did  it  proTeT 
81.  16.  The  secondary  qualities  of  bodies,  how  dividea? 
33.        What  are  included  under  the  first  class  7 

33.  What  is  meant  when  we  say  a  body  has  sound,  color,  etc  T 

34.  Mention  some  of  the  second  class  of  secondary  bodies. 

CHAPTER  in. 

1.  17.  Is  the  possession  of  ornns  of  sense  essential  to  the  possession  at 

that  knowledge  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  them  f 
9.         How  is  this  shown  ? 

3.  How  does  it  appear  thait  they  are  essential  to  human  knewledgo  ? 

4.  18.  Can  the  senses  be  separated  from  the  nervous  system? 

5.  Can  they  ^rform  their  duty  if  the  brain  be  ii^jored  ? 

6.  Can  they,  if  the  nerves  be  tightly  compressed? 

7.  What  may  be  inferred  from  these  facts  ? 

8.  Wliat  it  the  sensorial  organ  ? 

9.  Wliat  is  essential  to  the  sensations  of  hearing,  seeing,  ete.  ? 

10.  19.  How  is  the  sensation  of  smell  produced  ? 

11.  30.  What  is  the  oUactory  nerve  ? 

19.  Is  there  any  necessary  connection  between  the  sm^  and  sanounci 

ingol]jects? 
13.        How  does  it  happen  that  we  are  not  merely  sensible  of  the  partico. 
lar  sensation,  but  refer  it  at  once  to  the  particular  external  ok^otit 
that  produces  it? 
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St  21!  Show  that  this  mental  reference  is  made  with  great  rapidity. 
1«.        Why  ia  it  10?  ^  .     _ 

16.  What  three  tbtngc  are  involved  in  the  procesi  of  perceptum  ? 

17.  22.  What  is  the  organ  of  taste? 

18.  Is  it  confined  to  the  tongoe  ? 

18.        Why  do  we  speak  of  parttcatar  bodies  as  sweet,  or  aoor,  tfto.  7 
80.        What  do  we  mean  when  we  call  them  sweet  or  ioor  i 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  23.  How  is  sound  prodaced? 

ft.        What  is  the  organ  of  hearing?  

S.        Why  are  the  ears  placed  in  the  side  of  the  head  f 
4.        How  are  they  formed,  and  why  so  formed  7 
ft.        Whatis  the  tympanum  of  the  earl 
€.        By  what  isthesoondconmianieatedtothemmai 

7.  24.  Are  the  sensations  of  sowid  more  or  less  nnmeroos  than  the  woMfl 

in  the  English  language  7 

8.  How  would  you  iUostrate  this  fact?  ^    «  .,• 
8.        How  many  simple  sounds  are  there,  accordmg  to  Dr.  ueidT 

10.'        How  are  varieties  and  shades  of  difference  of  the  same  tone  pfo- 
duced?  and  illustrate.  .  .        • 

11.  25  How  do  we  know  the  place  whence  sounds  originate  7 

12.  What  renders  our  ignorance  of  their  place,  previous  to  ezpenenoQ, 

less  surprising  7 

13.  Illustrate  this  fact. 

14.  How  do  we  learn  to  distinguish  the  place  of  things  7 

15.  How  is  this  shown?  ,  _  ,..    u      •  »  ^i.u.*. 

16.  K  a  man,  bom  deaft  were  suddenly  restored  to  his  hearings  Wliera 

would  he  k>cate  the  sounds  he  might  hear? 

17.  What  atone  would  teach  him  their  true  source  7 

CHAPTER  V. 

I.  26.  The  principal  organ  of  the  sense  of  tojdit    , 

t       S'S^hlSr  ^effi  *'e  t^t  Sf^lh  «lfer  ftom  the.  of  h.«lBft 

4  27  What  knowledge  would  we  derive  from  the  sense  ofsmelling  alone  I 

s!  *  What  additional  ideas  would  we  derive  from  these  sensations  T 

6  What  feelings  would  these  ideas  excite  in  the  fund? 

7*  If  we  had  no  other  sense,  how  should  we  regard  these  feelings  T 

8.  How  do  we  get  the  idea  of  externality  or  outwardness  7          ,^^  - 

0  What  would  be  our  condition  without  the  senses  of  touch  and  slgw  T 

10!  How  does  the  sense  of  touch  give  us  the  idea  of  outwardness  I 

II.  28.  How  do  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  e«tonsion  7 

li  Why  can  not  the  idea  of  extension  be  resolved  into  Others  7 

n.  The  foundation  of  the  idea  of/jn»  in  bodies  ? 

14  Dr.  Brown's  definition  of  fonn  ?        ^      ^      ^    . ,  .  ^  >„.„  ^  ^ 

l5.  Which  is  antecedent  in  the  idea  of  nature,  the  idea  of  fcfrn  or  oT 

ifi  S9  Thetwosignificationsofthe  words  heat  and  cold  7  

i?;        WhaVare^qualitiesinbodieswhichgiveusthesensatloiiofheat 

and  cold  ?  •      «i_ 

10.        Mention  some  of  the  various  opinions  respecting  them. 
19         Do  tbey  resemble  the  sensations  they  occasion  7 
90!  30.  When  is  a  body  caUed  hard  or  soft  ? 

21.        How  do  we  arrive  at  the  sensation  of  hardness  7  ^-^,^,^„  . 

gJi        Why  is  it  difficult  to  make  this  sensation  an  object  of  reflecttanT 
13.        In  what  cases  is  it  not  at  all  difficult  7 
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24.  Why  ti  it  importtnt  to  •ttond  to  itt 

25.  31.  To  wbmt  lenfe  would  yen  aacribe  tite  feefioffi  expreased  by  tbt 

teims  oneatinew,  wearineM,  nekneM,  and  tEe  like? 
i6.        What  remarica  are  made  of  hanger  and  thizat  1 
37.        Why  uitdiiBoiilttoatatewhataenaetbeyBhosldbe  aacribedtof 
aa.  33.  What  two  tlihigB  ahraya  exiat  when  we  apeak  of  eztenaion,  or  re- 

aiatance,  or  heat,  or  ookir,  etc  f 
99.        Do  they  reaemble  one  another  f 
90.        How,  then,  oan  one  give  oa'a  knowledge  of  the  otiier  7 
31.         How  would  yon  iUastratethiaf 
3S.        What  if  the  relatkm  between  the  aeniatioii  and  the  ootwaid  object/ 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

1   33.  The  moat  Yaloable  of  the  five  f  enses  7 
%        Show  its  Bvperiority  over  the  touch. 

3.  To  what  ia  the  eye  ooinpared  f 

4.  The  mediom  on  which  it  acta  T 

5.  To  what  science  does  a  description  of  the  eye  bekmgf 

6.  34.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  rays  of  light  that  irat  atrike  the 

eye  were  to  oontiaiie  on,  in  the  aame  directkxi,  to  Ae  retina  t 

7.  Howis  thiaprerented? 

8.  What  is  the retinaf 

9.  The  last  step  we  are  able  to  trace  in  tiie  material  part  of  the  pro 

cess  in  visual  perception  7 

10.  How  is  the  image  conveyed  to  the  mind  7 

11.  35.  What  knowledge  do  we  derive  <iriginally  fivrn  tiie  seiise  of  aight  ? 

12.  Can  we  obtain  the  idea  of  color  from  any  other  sense? 

13.  What  knowledge  is  generally,  thoogh  erroneously,  ascribed  to  the 

sense  of  sight  7 

14.  36.  Is  extension  a  direct  object  of  sight  7 

1 5.  How  do  we  ^et  the  idea  of  extension  7 

16.  Can  we  get  It  fitxn  any  other  or  all  of  the  fimr  remaining  senses  T 

17.  Why  do  any  suppose  that  this  idea  is  dae  to  the  sense  of  sight! 

18.  37.  How  do  we  get  the  idea  of  figure  7 

19.  To  what  is  it  often  attribated  7 

20.  Do  we  really  see  prominences  or  cavities  in  solid  bodies  7 

21.  MThat  do  we  see  m  them  7 

23.        Why  do  we  then  suppose  that  we  really  see  them  7 

23.  How  is  the  fact  tbat  we  do  not  see  them  proved  7 

24.  38.  What  was  the  problem  submitted  to  Mr.  Locke ;  and  his  decision  f 

25.  The  first  idea  omveyed  to  the  mind  on  soeing  a  globe  7 

26.  How  is  it  corrected  ? 

27.  How  is  the  truth  of  this  statement  shown  7 

28.  Wily  do  we  ever  attribute  to  sight  the  knowledge  that  is  acquired 

by  touch  only  7 

29.  39.  How  is  a  knowledge  of  magnitude  first  obtained  7 

30.  The  difference  between  tangible  and  visible  magnitude  7 

31.  What  fiict  is  stated  in  support  of  the  doctrine  uat  the  knowUdge 

of  magnitude  is  not  an  original  intimation  of  sight  7 

32.  40.  What  is  said  of  the  visible  magnitude  of  objects  seen  in  a  mlat  7 

33.  How  is  this  {act  accounted  for  7 

34.  To  what  may  it,  in  part,  be  attributed  7 

35.  41.  Mention  three  reasons  why  the  sun  and  moon  seem  larger  in  tiie  bo 

rizon  than  in  the  meridian. 

36.  42.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  distance  7 

37.  Is  the  perception  of  distance  an  acquired  or  an  criginal  perception  7 

38.  ^w  oo  all  objects,  in  the  first  instance,  appear  to  us  7 

39.  Why  do  they  not  appear  so  now  7 

40.  What  £Eu:ts  aro  stated  on  this  subject  7 
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41.  43.  How  do  we  learn  to  eitimate  diatancef  f 

43.        How  do  landscape  and  historical  painters  take  advantage  oC  ihk 
factf 

43.  44.  Why  do  we  often  mi^ndge  in  estiipating  the  width  of  rivers,  plains 

eta? 

44.  Why  also  in  estimating  Ae  height  of  steeples,  the  distance  of  Hin 

stars,  eta? 

45.  Why  does  the  horizon  seem  further  off  ihan  the  senith? 

46.  45.  The  effect,  in  the  apparent'distance  of  objects,  of  a  change  in  the  pa* 

rity  ofthe  air? 

cHAPTBa  vn. 

1.  4&  Repeat  the  law  of  habit. 

S.  How  is  this  known? 

3.  Can  it  be  resolved  into  any  more  general  or  rtementary  prindple  ? 

4.  What  is  indicated  hj  the  term  habit? 

5.  Mention  some  of  the  things  to  which  we  apply  the  term. 

6.  47.  Is  it  confined  to  the  mind? 

7.  Its  eflfocta  on  the  bodily  organs  ? 

S.        Mention  several  respects  in  which  individoalf  are  disttngaished  finto 

one  another  by  habit 
^.  48.  What  is  said  of  habits  of  smell  ? 

10.  What  foots  are  stated  illnstrative  of  this  troth  ? 

11.  49.  The  effecti  of  habit  on  taste? 

18.  What  practical  view  of  this  snt^Ject  preients  itself  here  f  and  illas* 

trate. 

13.  State  the  tfaree-fi>ld  operation  in  such  oases. 

14.  The  only  remedy  for  one  whose  habits  are  so  oonflrmed  ?  and  why  i 

15.  50.  Show  that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  capable  of  cidtivation. 

16.  In  whom  is  it  very  acute  ?  and  why  ? 

17.  What  facts  are  stated  of  Ae  blind? 

18*  51.  Mention  some  facts  showing  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  sosoeplible  of 
cultivation. 

19.  The  case  of  John  Metcalf  ? 

20.  How  are  books  for  the  blind  prepared  f 

SI.  53.  Cases  of  James  Mitchell  and  Jofia  Brace?  .     ^    .,.   l 

83.        What  has  Diderot  conjectured  of  those  tiiat  ard  depnved  M  both 

sight  and  hearing? 
33.  53.  Show  that  the  law  of  habit  affects  the  sight 

24.  What  persons  possess  the  sense  of  sight  in  greatest  pexfeotkm? 

25.  How  is  tills  aocoonted  for  ? 

36.        The  case  of  the  lady  at  Gkneva,  mentioned  hj  Bishop  Bomet  f 

27.  What  may  we  learn  from  snch  facts  ? 

28.  54.  What  important  remark  is  here  made  with  reference  to  onr  sensap 

tions? 

29.  How  is  it  explained? 

30.  55.  By  what  are  habits  often  modified? 

31.  lUastrate. 

33.        dnote  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Reid.  .  ^    _^        ^         » 

33.  56.  Does  the  mind  perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  otgeot  at  once  r 

34.  Mr.  Stewart's  opinion?  ■ , 

35.  How,  tiien,  does  it  happen  that  we  appear  tosee  the  objectat  ande  1 

36.  61  Mention  some  circumstances  that  tend  to  confirm  Mr.  Btewartrsvlewi 

on  this  subject  ^         ,  __ 

37.  58.  Mention  the  facts  stated  by  Sir  Bverard  Hone. 
36.        (The  history  of  Caspar  Hauser  ?) 
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CfiAPTEE  VIIL 
#    ^miL 
ft.  9t.  What  is  meant  by  ^ooeeptiona  T 

t.        How  do  they  differ  from  the  ordinaxy  fenaationi  and  peroeptkiaaf 
ft.        niufltrate. 

4.        How  do  they  diffnr  from  ideal  of  memoiyt 
9.        How  are  they  regulated  in  their  appearance  and  disappearance  f 
i.         What  is  meant  by  the  power  of  conception  f 
7.  CO.  What  striking  fact  in  regard  to  oor  conceptions  is  mentioned?  and 

illostrate. 
0.        What  facts  are  related  of  the  celebrated  traveler,  Carsten  Niebohr  ? 
•.        Of  what  senses  are  the  conceptions  Uast  nnd  1 
to.        How  do  yoQ  explain  the  fact  that  oor  perceptions  of  sight  are  more 

easily  and  distinctly  recalled  than  others  f 
U.  61.  On  what,  besides  association,  does  the  power  of  ibnningoonoeptioos 

depend?  and iUostrate. 
1ft.        What  fact  is  stated  of  Beethoven? 

13.  6ft.  niastrate  the  inflaence  of  habit  on  conceptions  of  sight. 

14.  63.  What  is  remarked  ofihe  snbserviency  of  oor  conceptions  to  descrip- 

tion? 

15.  In  what  does  the  perfection  of  description  consist? 

16.  The  best  role  for  malting  the  selection  of  particnlaoi? 

17.  Why  is  it  easier  to  give  a  happy  description  from  the  conception  of 

an  oltject  than  from  an  actaal  perception  of  it? 

18.  What  great  element  of  poetic  power  is  mentioned? 

19.  64.  State  several  facta  to  show  that  onr  conceptions  are  attended  witii 

a  Bomantaiy  belief: 
ftO.        Why  od^  momentaiy  ? 
SI.        In  whom  ts  this  particdlaily  observed  ? 
33.        What  fiM^t  is  stated  of  Dr.  Priestly? 
ft3.  61.  In  what  oases  is  the  belief  in  onrmere  conceptions  the  more  evident 

andstriking? 
84.        What  is  related  of  one  of  the  diaracters  sketched  by  Sir  Walter 

Scott? 
S5w  66.  How  are  the  effecta  prodocedon  the  mind  by  exhibitions  of  fictitiow 

4fpticsi  ezplainea  ? 
m.        What  else  does  this  fact  explain  ? 

CHAPTBBIX. 

(.  67.  Into  what  two  classes  are  oor  mental  affections  divided? 
ft.  68.  The  fint  characteristic  of  a  simple  idea  ? 

3.  69.  The  seoond  characteristic? 

4.  What  is  essential  to  a  legitimate  definition  ? 

6i        Why  will  not  this  process  appfy  to  oor  simple  theogfato  and  feeUnsps? 

6.  If  an  individaal  professes  tone  ignorant  of  the  terms  we  nse  when 

we  speak  of  smiple  ideasand  feelings,  how  can  we  aid  him  in  nn* 
derstanding  them  ? 

7.  (Can  voQ illttstrate  tiiis remark?) 

&  70.  The  third  characteristic  of  a  simple  mental  state? 
ft.        What  does  l|r.  Locke  mean  by  chimerical  ideas?  and  why  does  be 
so  sQrle  them  ? 

10.  niastrate. 

11.  71.  Which  were  fint  in  origin^  onr  simple  or  oor  complex  states  of 

mind? 
Ift.        What  simple  notions  are  embraced  in  our  complex  notions  of  extexn* 

al  material  objecu  ? 
13-        Of  what  are  our  complex  ideas  made  np  ? 
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,  14.         Which  are  most  nnmeitnis,  the  simple  or  the  oomplez  states  of  mind  T 

15.  To  what  may  the  ability  of  oi^ginatmg  complex  tbooghts  and  feelxogi 

be  compared  1 

16.  7S.  What  opuioii  has  been  adranced  by  some  wiUi  respect  to  the  pri- 

ority of  the  simple  mental  states  T  and  illustrate. 

17.  How  is  this  appearance  explained  ? 

1&  73.  Are  om*  thoogbts  and  feelings  made  ap  of  others*  or  oomplez  in  the 

material  sense  of  the  expression  ? 
19.        What,  then,  coostitates  their  complezness  t 
90.         How  is  this  sabject  illustrated  ? 
31.         How  is  the  language  which  expresses  the  composition  and  oomplez* 

ity  of  tboaght  to  oe  regarded  ? 

85.  74.  What  do  you  onderstand  by  the  term  analjrsis  T 

83.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  analysis  of  material  bodies  and 

of  complex  thoughts  1 
84         When  do  we  perrorm  mental  analysis  f 
35.         Analyze  the  term  g[Oveniment. 

86.  75.  To  what  is  the  doctrine  ofsimplicity  and  complexness  of  mental  states 

applicable  1 
97.        Are  the  acts  of  the  will  simple  or  comjdex  ? 

28.  What  are  our  simple  ideas  7 

29.  Are  our  ideas  of  external  objects  simjde  or  complex  ?  and  ilhiaCrate. 

30.  76.  What  are  some  of  the  elements  presented  in  Uie  term  toaditone? 

31.  Also  in  the  term  gold  T 

CHAPTER  X. 

1.  n.  What  is  abstraction  t 

8.  What  are  abstract  ideas  7 

3.  Into  what  two  classes  may  they  be  divided  f 

4.  78.  What  are  particular  abstractions  ?  and  illustrate. 
6,        The  distinctive  mark  of  particular  abstract  ideas  f 

6.  Does  the  abstraction  exist  in  the  object  itself,  or  only  in  fhe  mind? 

7.  79.  Poes  the  mind  possess  a  separate  faculty  adapted  solely  to  this  par- 

ticalar  purpose  ? 
6L        Is  it  nearer  to  the  truth  to  speak  of  the  process  or  the  power  of  ab- 
straction 7 

9.  What  must  necessarily  take  place  in  every  case  of  separating  a  par- 

ticular abstract  idea  7 

10.  What  is  said  of  the  principle  of  association  in  abstraction? 

11.  Illustrate. 

18.  What,  then,  is  ^e  process  of  the  mind  in  abstractbn? 

13.  80.  What  are  general  abstract  ideas  7 

14.  How  are  they  distinguished  from  the  great  body  of  our  other  ooa^lex 

notions? 

15.  How  are  general  abstract  ideas  expressed  7 

16.  81.  What  fact  shows  that  we  find  no  practical  difliculty  in  forming  fSbme 

classifications  7 

17.  What  is  the  process  in  classification  7 

18.  Illustrate. 

19.  82.  Are  our  early  classifications  always  correct? 

20.  Why  are  they  sometimes  incorrect,  and  how  are  they  corrected  ? 

21.  83.  Give  an  illustration  of  our  eariiest  classifications  ? 

93«  84.  Does  the  general  idea  embrace  every  particular  which  makes  a  pait 

of  the  corresponding  object  ? 
23.         Illustrate. 

84.  Why  called  ab$traet  ideas  7 

85.  Why  called  general  ? 

86.  85.  What  is  said  of  the  ability  which  Ae  mind  possesses  of  ibniling  such 

ideas? 
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97.        Wlicc  power  cloei  thii  gtf  nst 

flB.        Wfaj  fooold  we  not  be  able  oToa  lo  amnber  witboat  this  tbOityt 

89.  66.  State  the  prooeM  in  forming  general  abitraot  trothf. 

90.  67.  Wbat  if  tbe  differenoe  between  the  apecdlatknia  of  philoeopben  and 

of  common  men  7 
SI.        Wby  are  their  general  reaaoningi  not  to  difficult  in  perfonnance  ae 

ia  apt  to  be  foppoaedt 
n        What  if  said  of  the  apecolatioiis  of  tbe  great  balk  of  mankind  7 

CHAPTER  XT. 

1.  68.  What  ia  attention? 

8.  Is  it  a  separate  intellectaal  faculty  1 

8.  Is  the  diranot  and  ezolosire  mental  perception  all  of  attentbn  7 

4.  What  is  it  that  keeps  the  mind  intense  and  fixed  in  its  position  7 

5.  99.  When  is  the  attention  said  to  be  slight^  and  when  intense  7 

a.'       How  do  we  commonly  jndge  of  the  degree  of  attention  given  to  a 
8abjeot7 

7.  Wbat  is  it  that  indaces  as  to  bestow  moch  time  on  any  subject  7 

8.  What  remark  is  made  of  Julias  Gosar's  and  Bonaparte's  power  of 

attentbn? 
8.  80.  On  what  does  memoty  depend,  and  bow  is  this  shown  ? 

0.  itfantion  fire  fbcts  that  oonfinn  this  statement. 
IL         doote  Sbakspeare's  remark  on  this  subject. 

18.  81.  What  important  direction  is  here  given,  and  the  reason  for  it  t 

13.  State  the  disadvantages  of  attempting  to  learn  too  many  things  at 

<nice. 

14.  The  most  important  part  of  education  ? 

15.  How  is  this  effected? 

16.  By  what  process  is  the  mind  weakened  7 

17.  92.  Is  it  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  attention  fixed  on  one  subject? 

18.  The  cause  of  the  diiBculty  7 

18.        By  what  is  intense  attention  always  acoorapamed  7 

20.        What  is  the  only  thing  diat  will  confine  the  minds  of  men  in  soieB 

tific  pursuits  ? 
SI.        What  does  Mr.  Locke  say  on  this  subject  7 
22.        What  anecdote  is  related  of  D'Alembert  7 

CHAPTER  XII. 

1.  93.  What  i^e  dreams  7 

2.  Why  have  tHey  excited  so  moch  attentioB?    ■ 

3.  Can  any  one  be  found  that  has  never  dreamed  7 

4.  94.  The  first  thing  that  arrests  our  attention  in  dreams  7 

5.  How  is  it  accounted  for? 

6.  What  facts  are  related  of  Condorcet  and  Franklin  7 

7.  What  of  Coleridge  7 

8.  The  inference  from  these  facts  7 

9.  Why  did  President  Edwards  think  it  needful  to  notice  his  dreams? 

10.  95.  What  other  circumstance  affects  our  dreams  7 

11.  Stiite  the  two  facts  related  in  evidence  of  this. 

12.  What  other  cause  still  of  dreams  is  mentioned  ? 

13.  State  the  facts  mentioned  in  evidence  of  &is. 

14.  What  else  has  oonsiderable  influence  in  producing  dreams,  and  gtf* 

ing  them  a  particular  character? 

15.  9C.  The  first  cause  of  the  incoherency  of  dreams  7 

1 6.  What  keens  the  train  of  our  thougiits  coher^mt  and  uniform  while  we 

are  awake  7 

17.  Q7  The  second  cause  of  the  incoherency  of  dreams  7 
18-         Is  the  mind  ever  inactive  7 
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19.  To  what  are  our  tboogfata  and  feeyagi  during  sleep  (x>mpared? 

SO.  96.  How  do  objects  and  events  appear  to  as  in  dreams  7 

21.  The  first  cause  of  this  apparent  reality  ?  * 

22.  How  is  4hii  explained  ? 

23.  When  are  onr  conc^tions  most  distinct  and  vivid  ?  and  why  00  7 

24.  M.  The  aeoood  oaase  of  the  apparent  reality  of  dreams  7 

25.  Slostrate. 

26  In  what  case  does  belief  always  attend  par  perceptions  7 

27.  100.  How  do  we  estimate  time  in  dreaming  7  and  illastrate. 

28.  Repeat  the  anecdote  related  by  Dr.  Abercrombie. 

29 .  Eelate  that  of  Coont  Lavalette. 

38.  '.01.  How  is  this  estimate  of  time  explained  by  some  7 

31.  The  trae  explanation  7 

^6.  Repeat  the  remarks  of  Stewart. 


PART    IL 

CHAPTBE  L 

7.  102.  In  what  way  have  we  seen  the  mind  connected  with  the  material 

world  7 
9.  Is  all  oar  knowledge  derived  from  the  senses  ? 

3.  The  nataral  progress  of  all  trae  knowledge  7 

4.  Locke's  doctrine  7 

0.  103.  The  two  soarces  of  knowledge  According  to  him  7 

6.  Mention  certain  ideas  which  coald  not  be  derived  fiom  external 

things. 

7.  What  might  be  styled  the  "internal  sense  7" 

8.  The  name  commomy  given  to  it  7 

9.  104.  In  making  the  haman  soal  a  subject  of  inquiry,  what  distinction  may 

be  drawn  7 

10.  What  inquiry  naturally  arises  here  7 

11.  ■         How  is  it  answered  7 

12.  (yoald  we  have  had  any  knowledge  without  die  senses  7 

13.  105.  Is,  then,  the  whole  amount  of  our  knowledge  to  be  ascribed  directi^ 

to  an  external  source  7 

14.  What  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  truth  on  this  point  7 

15.  What  are  ideas  of  reflection  7 

16.  Are  the  sources  of  human  thought,  the  internal  and  the  external, 

distinct  or  confounded  7  , 

17.  106.  Mention  some  of  the  notions  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  utem 

al  sense.  -  ^       .      ^     « 

18.  Can  the  mind  remain  for  any  length  of  time  mactire  7 

19.  What  do  yoa  mean  by  thinking  7 
80.  Is  its  ori^  internal  or  external  7 

21.  The  origm  of  doubting  7 

22,  What  is  all  we  can  say  of  it7 
83.          How  is  belief  occasioned  7 

24.  What  do  we  denominate  certainty  7 

35.  '.07.  Mention  other  ideas  of  internal  origin  7 

S6  How  is  it  determined  that  these  are  of  internal  origin  T 

37.  Bum  up  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter. 
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L  108.  How  ii  Ufe  word  •■mitioa  wadf 

8.  Who  first  procKMad  tbcoie  of  this  term  f 

a.  WluKcUMOtideMdoeabe  ■ttribatetoitf 

4.  WhatftreiomeoftheidemiwInBhStewwtattriUlMlokf 

8.  Wbtt,  for  example,  does  he  sav  of  dnration  1 
t.  109.  Whatifl  smidortbeidMofextetanoet 

7.  The  origin  of  the  notion  of  mind  t 

a  The  orifhi  of  penonml  identity  f 

9.  110.  Why  does  the  author  decline  to  explain  the  nataro  of  anity  T 
10  How  haa  It  been  defined  f 

11.  How  doei  the  idea  of  it  ori^nate  f 

19.  What  ia  the  proceaa  by  which  we  fiDrm  Dniaben  t 

13.  111.  The  nature  01  toooeaaioo? 

14.  What  simple  Cut  forms  Ae  oooasioo  on  which  the  idea  of  miooea- 

sion  is  suggested  to  the  mind  T 

15.  Why  can  it  not  be  defined  7 

16.  'Show  that  it  can  not  be  referred  to  any  thing  extemaL 

17.  119.  The  distinction  between  it  and  the  idea  of  dnration  t 

18.  Which  exists  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  snooessioa  or  dnratioaf 

19.  Why  do  we  know  nothing  of  duration  when  we  are  asleep  f 

90.  113.  How  is  the  priority  of  the  ms^mi  of  sneeession  proved  f  twoiacti. 

91.  114.  What  is  timef 

93.  How  is  it  measured  f 

93.  How  does  it  differ  from  duration  1 

94.  What  is  eternity  T 

95.  115.  Theori^ofour  idaaofspace? 

HtL  How  is  It  shown  not  to  be  external  t 

97.  What  other  consideration  shows  the  same  thmg  f 

98.  What  is  your  idea  of  space  T 

99.  116.  When  did  we  first  get  the  idea  of  space  ? 

30.  What  is  it  supposed  may  have  been  the  original  occasion  of  the 

rise  of  this  idea? 

31.  What  other  supposition  still  more  probable  is  mentioned  ? 
39.  117.  The  origin  of  the  idea  of  power? 

33.  Can  there  be  any  accountable  existence  without  it  1  and  why  not  t 

34.  118.  State  the  tliree-^  occasion  of  the  origin  of  this  idea? 

35.  119.  The  origin  of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong? 

36.  Show  that  this  arrangement  of  them  has  an  important  oonnecCioo 

with  the  theory  of  morals. 

37.  Can  right  ever  become  wrong,  or  wrong  right  f 

38.  190.  Which  are  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  right  an^  wrong,  or  merit 

and  demerit  ? 

39.  What  is  implied  in  merit  and  demerit? 

40.  Can  die  ideas  of  merit  and  demerit  be  defined  ? 

41.  121.  How  is  reason  defined  ? 

49  Why  does  the  author  prefer  the  term  suggestion,  as  designatlve 

of  the  origin  of  the  iaeas  we  have  been  considering,  to  dM  word 
reason? 

43.  Mention  other  ideas  which  should  be  referred  to  suggestioo. 

44.  199  Is  original  suggestion  the  basis  of  ideas  only? 

45.  The  basis  of  the  comparative  intellect  ? 

46.  Mention  several  elementary  propositions  which  are  prerequtfl&es  of 

the  exercise  of  the  deductive  faculty. 
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CHAPTBE  m. 

«•.  BetL 

1.  193.  The  second  fooroe  of  our  interntl  knowladge  ? 
9.  WbatuooDfckHMnenT 

'6,  What  three  distinct  notions  does  every  instance  of  oonscioosneM 

embrace  f 

4.  Illustrate. 

0.  184.  Can  we  be  oonscioas  of  tiioQgliU  or  emotioas  that  hare  agitated  im 

in  times  past? 

i.  '  Can  we  be  consdoos  of  material  or  immaterial  objects  which  are 
external  to  the  mind  1    lUnstrate. 

7.  Are  we  consdoos  of  the  existence  of  oar  own  minds  ? 

t.  Ofwbat,  then,  are  we  conscioas? 

9.  135.  What  is  said  of  the  belief  attendant  on  the  exercise  of  conscious- 
ness f 

10.  The  reason  of  such  belief? 

11.  What  is  said  of  one  that  seriously  rejects  the  testimony  of  his  own 

conscioosness  7 
13.  126.  Are  the  ideas,  states  of  mind,  etc.,  that  come  witiiin  the  range  of  con- 
scioosness, few  or  many  1 

13.  Mention  sereral  of  the  various  degrees  of  belief  that  are  matters  of 

conscioosness. 

14.  Mention  the  names  of  other  intellectaal  acts  and  operations  that  are 

expressive  of  the  sabjeots  of  our  conscioosness. 
18.  What  emotions  does  it  mclade  7 

16.  What  complex  emotions  or  pas^ns  does  it  include  7 

17.  What  moral  and  religions  emotions  also? 

18  What  consideration  shows  as  that  this  enameration  migfat  be  uiir- 

ried  to  a  mach  greater  extent  7 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  187.  What  is  remarked  of  the  expression,  "  The  mind  brings  its  thoogfats 

together,"  etc  7 
9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  7 

3.  What  is  relative  suggestion  7 

4^  What  nltimate  fact  in  oor  mental  nature  is  spoken  of  here  f 

5.  128.  What  is  said  of  the  relations  of  things  and  of  thooghta  7  and  ilhia* 

trate. 

6.  Mention  several  terms  that  express  the  ideas  of  rdatb  . 

7.  189.  What  are  correlative  terms  7 

8.  The  advantage  derived  from  their  use  7 

9.  130.  Wl^  is  itdiffioalt  to  classify  oar  relations? 

10.  Repeat  the  seven  dasses  enumerated. 

11.  What  is  said  of  the  relation  of  identity  and  diversity  7 

18.  lUastrate. 

13.  Show  the  utility  of  this  relation. 

14.  131.  What  is  said  of  the  relation  of  degree  t  and  illustrate. 

15.  By  what  terms  are  such  relations  expressed  7 

16.  Show  how,  from  this  relation  alone,  the  importance  of  the  power  of 

relative  suggestion  is  shown. 

17.  132.  In  what  respect  are  the  relations  of  proportion  pecoliar? 

18.  In  what  ard  they  particularly  discoverable  7 

19.  183.  Under  what  circumstances  do  we  fimn  the  idea  of  the  relatkos  of 

Wdace  7 
hat  is  meant  by  podHon  or  pkce  7 
81.  Illustrate.  .,      . 

88.         Why  can  we  finm  no  idea  of  the  position  of  the  oniverse  lonsidered 

as  a  whde  7 
93.  What  is  meant  by  tiie  words  high  and  k>w,  near  and  distinl? 
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M.  134.  How  do  time  and  pl«e«  retemUe  eM^  other  7 

SS.  Are  oar  notiont  of  time  relative  or  absolate  T 

M.  Uoderwfaitaspeetiflalitiinecontemplmted? 

97.  Whatdowemean  wbenwAiayof  •oyeTent,itbappetodoQsaal] 

«  day,  say  July  ith,  1776  T  and  iUnatrate. 
S8.  Underwhat  bead,  then,  may  all  dates  be  daased 7 

(9.  135.  What  is  meant  by  relations  of  possession  T 
M.  How  soon  do  weleam  this  velatioQT  and  iUnstrate. 

SI.  Does  it  increase  or  diminish  in  strong  T  . 

M.  What  class  of  wetds  bare  tfaehrorigu  here  7 

33.         Show  that  the  verb  "to be"  often ezoresses  this  rdation. 
SI.  If  entioB  certain  complex  terms  wfaiai  invohre  this  relation. 

39.  1S6.  What  does  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect^  as  ife  first  ezisU  in  the 

mind,  indode  f 
St.  What  oonstitates  the  fall  notion  of  cause  7 

37.  What  of  effect  t 

38.  TowhatdowegireUienameofeyenU7 

39.  137.  Mention  seTcral  terms  in  which  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 

ombodied,  and  ittostrate. 

40.  138.  What  connectioo  has  relative  suggestion  with  reasoning  in  genera!  ? 

41.  Wliat  relations  are  embraced  in  demonstrative  reasoun^l 

42.  What  in  moral  reasoning  7 

CHAPTER  V. 

L  139.  Why  do  we  take  np  the  subject  of  association  and  memoiy  befiso 

tfaiat  of  the  reaaonmg  powers  7 
S.  140.  What  is  mental  association  7 
S.  Give  an  illustration  of  it 

4.  Another,  from  Chateaabriand. 

5.  141.  Do  we  know  why  it  is  that  our  thooghts  and  feelings  sncceod  one 

another  in  a  regolar  train? 
8.  What  is  the  extent  of  oar  knowledge  on  this  subject  7 

7.  What  is  meant  b^  the  laws  of  association  7 

8.  Repeat  die  most  important  of  them. 

9.  142.  What  do  we  mean  by  saying  that  new  trains  of  ideas  and  new  emo 

tions  are  occasioned  by  resemblance  7 

10.  How  is  diis  &ct  explained  t 

11.  Blaatrate  it. 

12.  Qnote  die  remark  of  Iiander. 

13.  Is  the  association  which  is  foanded  on  resemblance  limited  to  objects 

of  sight  7 

14.  Repeat  the  poetry  on  this  subject 

15.  143.  Bhow  in  what  way  resemblance  operates  as  an  dissociating  princi- 

ple. 

18.  Give  several  illustrations  of  this. 
17.          Repeat  the  comparison  of  Akenside. 

16.  Why  do  we  often  speak  of  nature  as  animated,  etc  7 

19.  144.  What  is  the  law  of  contrast? 

90.  Give  die  outlines  of  Count  Lemaistre's  story  of  the  leper, 

21.  The  foundation  of  antithesis  7 

22.  145.  The  law  of  contiguity  7  and  illustrate. 

23.  When  we  speak  of  die  crucifixion  of  our  Savior,  what  thoaghtn  ax8 

suggested  to  our  minds  7 

24.  What  when  the  American  Revolution  is  named  7 

25.  Which  of  the  primary  laws  of  association  is  the  meet  extensive  in 

its  influence  7 
28.  What  Ibcms  the  basis  ofthejcidendar  of  the  mass  o  men7 

97.  Illustrate. 

28  148.  •melawofoauseandeffbctt 
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1^  tfect 

89.  Show  that  this  ii  one  of  the  primtiy  principlos  of  our  mental  aMO* 

ciation& 

90.  lUostrate  the  law. 

31.  Mention  the  incident  related  by  Locke. 

3SI.  Repeat  the  remark  of  Shakfpeare. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  147  Repeat  the  four  secondanr  laws  of  mental  aBiodation. 

8.  Show  that  they  are  not  of  minor  importance. 

3.  To  what  are  the  primanr  and  aecondairy  laws  compared  ? 

4   148.  Repeat  the  first  law  of  lapse  of  time. 

5.  Illastrate  this  law. 

6.  What  apparent  exception  to  this  law  is  mentioned  7 

7.  What  two  remarks  are  made  on  this  point  7 

8.  119.  Rejpeat  the  law  of  repetition,  and  illastrate. 

9.  What  is  said  of  the  operation  of  this  law  in  particular  arts  and  pro- 

fessions 7 

10.  150.  Repeat  the  law  of  coexistent  emotion. 

11.  Why  are  bright  objects  more  readily  recalled  than  faint  ones  ? 

]  2.  Why  are  those  events  in  oar  history  that  were  attended  with  great 

joy  or  sorrow  longest  remembered  ? 

13.  151.  In  what  respect  are  there  original  differences  in  the  mental  consti- 

tution of  men? 

14.  In  what  channel  do  the  associations  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind 

run?  and  whv? 

15.  What  original  differences  are  often  seen  in  men  7    Illastrate. 

16.  Itepeat  the  substance  of  what  is  said  of  Newton. 

17.  152.  What  two  classes  of  persons  are  spoken  of  here  as  originally  dif 

ferent? 

18.  How  does  Milton  illastrate  the  difference  7 

19.  What  other  thing  is  mentioned  as  modifying  our  trains  of  thought  V 
80.  Recapitulate  the  primary  and  secondary  laws  of  association. 

•      CHAPTER  VII. 

1.  153.  Why  is  the  subject  of  memory  taken  up  after  that  of  association  ? 

9.  To  what  is  memory  essential  7 

3.  What  is  memory  f 

4.  Is  it  a  simple  or  complex  action  of  the  intellectual  principle  7 

5.  What  does  it  imply  7 

6.  What  is  meant  by  this  7 

7.  Illustrate  the  distmction  between  our  conceptions  and  memocy. 

8.  154.  In  what  cases  is  our  belief  controlled  by  oar  remembrances  7 
0.  How  do  we  know  when  to  rely  on  our  memory  7 

10.  What  would  be  our  condition  without  such  a  reliance  7 

11.  155.  What  is  remarked  of  the  ability  to  remember  t 

12.  Relate  several  instances  of  great  memory. 

13.  156.  What  is  curcumstantial  memory  7 

14.  Explain  it  at  large. 

15.  What  kind  of  memory  prevails  among  nnedacated  people  7 
If.  157.  How  is  this  illustrated  by  Shakspeare  7 

17.  158.  What  is  philosophic  memory  7 

18.  By  what  is  it  sustained  7 

19.  What  is  remarked  of  Montaigne  7 

'  20.  159.  Under  what  two  forms  does  every  department  of  science  present 
itself  to  our  notice  7 
21.  Which  form  does  the  circumstantial  memory  rapidly  embrace  7 

99.  Gtuote  Mr.  Stewart's  remarks  on  this  topic.  ^ 

23.  160.  What  is  intentional  recollection? 
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S4.  Are  ov  trains  of  muociatedtboagbtvahuiUryt 

tS.  Can  we  will  to  remember  any  particular  event  7 

at.  In  what  does  oar  diief  power  in  quickening  and  atrengtiiening  ll» 

memory  oonaiatT 
S7.  161.  How  do  we  set  aboat  to  recall  any  drcomitancea  which  we  wiib 

to  remember?    Two  wavs. 

18.  163.  Give  the  illnstratioa  famiabed  by  Dr.  Beattie. 
t9.  How  eUe  are  these  views  iUostrated  T 

90.  163.  What  are  the  two  prominent  marks  of  a  nx>d  memoiy  I 

31.  '        To  what  is  tenacity  of  memory  compared? 

38.  Do  men  of  philosophic  minds  osaally  possess  a  ready  memoiy? 

33.  164.  The  first  direction  for  improving  the  memoiy  ? 

34.  The  remark  of  Stewart  on  this  point  ? 

35.  The  advantage  of  always  endeavoring  to  nnderstafid  what  w« 

study? 

36.  The  second  direction,  etc.  ? 

37.  lUostrate  the  benefit  of  sach  classification. 

38.  The  third  direction  ? 

39.  How  iUostrated? 

40.  Two  advantages  of  studying  geography  with  maps,  etc.  7 

41.  Give  another  lUostration  of  tnis  rale  in  die  reading  of  histoiy. 

42.  165.  The  foorth  direction  ? 

43.  Mention  an  instance  of  the  utter  violation  of  tins  rule. 

44.  The  fifth  rale  7 

45.  166.  What  other  help  to  memory  is  here  noticed? 

46.  What  remark  is  made  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  point  ? 

47.  Show  how  it  is  tliat  a  strict  regard  to  trath  is  a  help  to  memoiy. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

L  167.  What  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon  is  here  noticed? 
t.  Why  is  it  of  importance  to  examine  it  ? 

3.  What  question  suggests  itself  here  ? 

4.  How  is  it  answered  7 

9.  What  does  our  experience  teach  us  on  this  poini? 

'  6.  Repeat  the  poetic  quotation. 

7.  168.  On  what  does  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  restore  ita  past  expetieneca 

depend  7 

8.  What  admitted  facts  render  this  probable  ? 

9.  What  important  views  do  these  facts  confirm  ? 

10.  What  is  the  proximate  came  of  the  great  acceleration  of  the  intel- 

lectual  acts  in  cases  of  drowning? 

11.  169.  What  (act  is  stated  of  the  influence  of  disease  on  die  mind  ? 

19.  170.  State  the  facts  related  of  the  American  traveler. 

13.  171.  State  those  related  of  the  young  German  woman. 

14.  What  inferences  did  Coleridge  draw  from  this  instance  7 

15.  173.  What  is  implied  in  the  term  education  7 

16.  What  is  said  of  the  effect  of  a  single  remark  7 

17.  What  effect  should  such  a  consideration  have  on  us  ? 

18.  Why  is  it  so  important  to  introduce  trath  and  right  principles  itdo 

the  mind  of  a  child  7 

19.  173.  Wliat  other  practical  remark  is  suggested  by  these  considerations? 

90.  What  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  a  tLni 

judgment  7 

91.  What  gives  it  all  its  {plausibility  7 

99.  Can  the  power  of  reminiscence  ever  die  ? 

93.  Repeat  the  poetry  on  this  subject 
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CHAPTEEIX. 

1.  174.  To  what  are  we  indebted  for  oar  knowledge  of  tbe  operatkni  of  tiie 

facalty  of  reasoning  T 
9.  Is  reasoning  identical  with,  or  inrolred  in,  consdoosness  T 

8.  What  is  it  that  gives  as  a  knowledge  of  oar  own  existence  f 

4.  Whatof  tbe  operations  of  oar  minds  7 

5.  What  enables  as  to  reason  T 

5.  For  what  knowledge  are  we  indebted  to  reason  t 

7.  What  is  the  ofltce  of  reason  t 

8.  175.  How  is  reasoning  defined  t 

9.  What  are  propositions  t 

la  May  a  proposition  exist  in  the  mind  withoat  being  expressed  in 

words? 

11.  What  are  the  parts  of  a  proposition  7 

IS.  Define  each,  and  illostrate. 

IS.  How  have  propositions  been  divided  t 

14.  Define  each,  and  illustrate. 

15.  To  what  are  propositions  compared  T 

16.  176.  How  many  propositions  are  essential  to  every  process  of  reasoning  f 

17.  Is  the  arrangement  of  propositions  arbitrary  7 

18.  Are  they  broaght  into  existence  by  an  act  of  volitioa? 

19.  B^  what  are  they  saggested  7 

90.  177.  Qive  an  illastration  of  the  preceding  statement. 

91.  Illostrate  the  manner  in  wmch  this  coosecation  of  propositions  takes 

i>lace. 
99.  What  is  all  the  direct  volontai^  power  possessed  in  sach  cases  T 

93.  178.  State  the  groands  of  the  selection  of  propositions. 

94.  How  does  the  mind  discover  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the 

propositions  presented  to  it  7 

95.  In  what  does  tbe  difference  in  the  various  kinds  of  reasoning  con- 
-  sist7 

96.  179..  On  what  does  reasoning  necessarily  proceed! 

97.  Show  that  this  most  be  so. 

98.  Are  the  propositions  assomed  always  expressed  7 

99.  What  are  primary  truths  7 

30.  180.  What  things  are  assumed  in  reasoning? 

31.  181.  Do  all  persons  possess  the  faculty  of  reasoning  to  the  same  extent? 
39.  On  what  does  uie  difference  depend?    Three  things. 

33.  Why  is  knowledge  neceisaiy  7 

34.  Why  is  premeditetion  essential  to  one  who  would  reason  well  on 

any  sooject? 

35.  189.  What  is  said  of  the  power  of  habit  fti  reasoning  7  and  illastrate. 

36.  183.  The  great  instrument  of  reasoning  7 

37.  What  is  said  of  perMos  who  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  state  their 

arguments  in  public  debate  7 

38.  What  is  said  of  Oliver  Cromwell  7 

39  184.  Oive  another  illustration. 

40  To  what  is  this  perplexity  often  owing  7 
41.         What  are  these  mental  nabiti  refionred  to? 

CHAPTBR  X. 

I.  1€5.  In  what  respects  does  demonstrative  reasoning  difflte  Ihmi  evtry 

other  species  of  reasoning? 
9.  What  are  the  subJecU  of  it  7 

8.  What  are  abstract  ideas  7 

4.  What  topics  come  under  this  bead  7 

5.  What  are  the  subjects  of  moral  reasoning  7  and  illastrate. 

6.  186.  What  is  essential  to  every  process  of  reasoning? 
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<l»-  ^»*^^  .     .     , 

7.  What  are  the  prelimiiMurv  trathi  in  demoostrative  reaaooitigT 

8.  Mention  certain  general  facts  in  natural  philoaophy  which  may  b« 

coQiidered  as  ftnt  prineiplea. 

9.  What  are  axioma  T  and  illoatrate. 

10.  Oan  we  complete  a  denxmatration  by  their  asaiitance  alone  t 

11.  187.  Why  ia  it  neceaaar^,  in  demonstratioiia,  to  conaider  hot  one  aideaf 

a  queation  T  and  lUoatrate. 
18.  How  doea  thia  differ  from  moral  reaaoning  t  and  illoatrate. 

15.  169.  Do  demooatrationa  admit  of  different  degreea  of  belief  I 
14.  Show  why  tiiey  can  not. 

1ft.  What  is  the  case  in  moral  reaaoning,  and  why  7 

16.  189.  What  is  the  proper  nse  of  diagrams  in  demonstrations! 

17.  In  what  reapact  doea  demonstratiye  reaaoning  reaemble  every  othei 

kind  of  reasoning  1 

18.  How  does  it  appear  that  diagrama  are  not  essentially  neceaaaiy  ia 

demonstrations  T 

19.  What  remark  does  Cndworth  make  on  &is  subject  ? 
90.  What  is  a  definition  7 

CHAPTER  XI. 

1.  190.  The  aaljects  of  moral  reasoning  7 
S.  Show  its  importance. 

3.  Does  skill  in  demonstrative  reasoning  make  one  a  good  reaaoner  In 

moral  subjects  also  7 

4.  The  effect  m  demonstrative  reasoning  on  the  mind  7 

5.  191.  Pcnnt  out  the  resemblance  and  dissimilarity  between  this  and  moral 

reasoning. 

6.  Which  kind  is  attended  wilii  knowled^  7 

7.  Are  the  concluaions  from  moral  reasomng  necessarily  doabtfiil7 
6.  lUnstrate. 

9.  '       What  is  moral  certainty  7 

10.  193.  What  do  we  mean  by  analogy  7 

11.  What  is  analogical  reasoning  7 

12.  Illustrate. 

13.  The  proper  use  of  such  reasoning  7 

14.  193.  What  is  inductive  reasoning  7 

15.  Blnstrate. 

16.  What  is  said  of  the  belief  ^diicfa  attends  such  reaaoniDg  7 

17.  The  results  of  such  reasoning  7 

18.  194.  What  is  remarked  of  accumulated  arguments  in  demonstratioiui?  ' 

19.  What  in  moral  reasoning  7  and  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  t 
80.          Illustrate. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

1.  195.  What  is  logic  7  and  its  object  7 

8.  196.  The  first  direction  in  relation  to  reasoning  7 

3.  What  is  the  opposite  of  a  desire  of  the  truth  7 

4  What  are  the  great  enemies  of  truth  7 

5.  Why  is  this  rule  of  importance  particularly  in  public  debate  7 

6.  197.  The  second  rule  7 

7.  In  what  ways  is  this  rule  often  disregarded  ? 

8.  The  practice  of  special  pleaders? 

9.  At  what  should  dialecticians  aim  7 

10.  193.  The  third  rule  7 

11.  What  kind  of  evidence  have  we  when  the  inquiiy  is  one  of  a  purely 

abstract  nature  7 
13.  What  in  the  examination  of  material  bodies  7 

13.  In  which  is  the  conclusion  cK«t  relied  on  7 
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14.  In  vrhmt  oaseit  do  we  rely  on  teitimouy  7 

15.  To  what  extent  do  we  rely  on  this  ? 

16.  In  what  casea  have  we  tlte  evidence  of  induction  7 

17.  In  what  the  evidence  of  analogy  7 

18.  199,  What  is  a  sophism? 

19.  What  is  said  of  them  7 

20.  Mention  four  species  of  sophism. 

81.  Explain  the  ignoratio  elencfai,  and  illostrate. 

32.  Explain  and  mastrate  the  petitio  pnneipii 

23.  What  is  argning  in  a  circle  7 

24.  Explain  the  non  cansa  pro  cansa,  and  iUnstrate. 

25.  I   Explain  the  fallacia  aocidentis. 
8«^  200.  What  former  direetaon  is  given! 

27.  What  remark  is  made  of  the  meaning  of  words  in  every  language  1 

28.  201.  What  other  sophism  is  common  7 

29.  In  what  does  uiis  fallacy  consist  7 

30.  What  is  said  of  Alexander  and  Charles  XII.  7 

31.  What  of  Casar  and  Catiline  7 

32.  202.  Wliat  remark  is  here  made  of  adherence  to  oar  opinions  7 

33.  Why  shoold  we  not  always  give  np  an  opinion  when  objections  BXt 

raised  which  we  can  not  answer? 
34   203.  What  is  said  of  contending  for  victory  instead  of  tnitfa  7 
-35.  How  is  it  often  done  7 

36.  What  remark  has  been  made  of  persons  that  addict  themselves  to 

this  practice  7 

37.  The  caase  of  such  a  result  ? 
U8.  What  is  said  of  Chillingworth  7 

CHAPTER  Xni. 

1.  204.  Under  what  general  head  does  imaginatiim  come  7 

2.  With  what  are  we  apt  to  associate  i£e  exercises  of  the  imagination  T 

3.  What  is  said  of  one  that  possesses  a  creative  and  well-sustained 

imagination?  , 

4.  205.  What  further  remark  is  made  of  the  imagination? 

5.  What  does  D' Alembert  sajr  of  it  ? 

6.  Whatdoeshesay  of  Archimedes?  ... 

7.  In  what  three  respects  do  the  deductive  and  imaginative  powers 

resemble  each  other  7 
6.  In  what  do  they  differ  ? 

9.  What  are  the  objects  of  each  7 

10.  Contrast  the  two. 

11.  206.  What  is  imagination? 

12.  What  are  the  materials  from  which  new  creations  are  made  T 

13.  To  what  have  they  been  compared  7       ^      , 

14.  How  is  the  difference  between  the  imagination  of  the  mass  ot  man- 

kind, and  of  poets,  painters,  and  orators,  illustrated «... 

15.  Why  do  we  speak  of  imagination  as  a  complex  operation  of  the 

mind? 

16.  207.  State  in  full  the  process  of  the  mmd  in  the  creations  of  the  imagm- 

ation.  •       e  ,a 

17.  208.  WTiat  name  do  we  give  to  this  complex  state,  or  series  of  states  of 

the  mind?  .     ,  .        -^, 

18.  Why  is  it  important  to  have  a  single  term  expressive  of  It  I 

19.  Is  imannation  an  original  and  independent  faculty  7 
2o!  What  IS  it,  then  7 

21.  209.  The  illustration  of  Dr.  Reid  7 

22.  210.  What  question  naturally  suggests  itself  here  7 

23.  How  is  it  answered? 

84  Is  any  voluntary  power  exercised  over  our  oonceptionn 
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tS.  Sll.  Ban  wm  Milton  enaUed  to  fonn  bii  happy  conceptkm  of  the  Ga» 

den  of  Eden  7 
M.  Hmt  him  ooocepCioa  ever  been  realised  on  earth  T    \  t 

87.  913.  What  erroneoos  opinion  on  thia  sab|iect  has  widely  prevailed! 
M.  Give  an  illnstration. 

Hi.  What  practical  application  does  tfaia  view  admit  of? 

ao.  What  ic  laid  of  Scott  and  Banyan? 

31.  S13.  How  if  thia  anlrject  illnatrated  in  the  case  of  ByronT 
at.  Onote  the  remark  of  Sir  Joahoa&eynolda. 

S3.  914.  What  have  aome  aappoaed  reapecting  the  utility  of  the  imagib- 

ationt 
f«.  Why  ia  thia  a  reflection  on  die  Creator! 

96.  In  whom  has  the  power  of  the  imagination  ahown  itaelf  moat  oqb- 


M.  What  iaaaid  of  them  t 

37.  In  what  inatancea  baa  the  imagination  contribated  to  national  ^kxy 

and  national  bappinesa  T 
36.  Mention  other  benefita  of  it. 

33.  Whatbaa  Addiaooaaidofit? 

40.  319.  In  what  importuit  point  of  view  may  it  be  oonaidered  f 

41.  What  remark  ia  made  on  thia  t 

43.  Why  are  many  able  reaaonera  ao  doll  and  nnintereatisg? 

43.  Bsnw  may  reaaoning  be  made  intereating  ? 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1.  8UI.  Are  the  operationa  of  the  mind  alwaya  anifijrmt 
t.  What  occaaiona  theae  deviation!  from  fixed  lawa 

3.  On  what  doea  the  action  of  the  will  depend  T 

4.  On  what  the  aenaibilitiea  7  r 

5.  The  twofold  action  of  the  intellect  f  Ct/-'  W>  -^ 
i.  Which  ia  firat  in  the  order  of  timet 

7.  Which  in  the  order  of  nature  1 

8.  What  ia  eaaential  to  the  action  of  the  external  inftellect  7 

9.  The  inference  from  tiiia  fact  7 

10.  917.  Wbat  aabject  doea  thia  fact  eloddate? 

11.  Wbat  are  coocepttona  7 

13.  Wbat  are  excited  oonceptiona  7 

13.  Wbat  are  apparitiona  7 

14.  Wbat  kind  claim  oar  especial  attention,  and  why  t 

15.  918.  Wbat  two  things  are  to  be  noticed  in  explantttioa  of  them 

16.  What  fact  ia  atated  of  children  7 

17.  Quote  the  remark  of  Cowper. 

18.  ThatofBeattie. 

19.  Oloatrate  the  fact  diat  excited  oonceptiona  are  called  into  exlsteaot 

by  anxiety  of  mind,  etc 
90L  lUuatrate  the  fact  in  Uie  caae  of  Mra.  Howe. 

n.  919.  What  ia  said  of  excited  conceptiona  of  aonnd  7  and  illuatrate. 
93.  What  incidenta  in  the  life  of  Johnaon  and  Napoleon  doea  thia  ex- 

plain7 

93.  SS20.  What  ia  the  first  cauae  of  permanently  vivid  oonceptiona  or  appa* 

ritiooa7 

94.  Why  is  thia  conjectural  7 

95.  Wbat  fact  is  it  neoesaaiy  to  keep  in  mind  in  order  to  underatand 

die  applicability  of  thia  caoaeT 

96.  How  is  this  illustrated  7  « 

97.  How  does  this  case  explain  the  oause  of  apparitions  7 

98.  How  is  this  explanation  confirmed  7 

99.  331«  The  aeoond  cause  of  apparitions  7 
3a  State  the  Caae  of  Nioolai. 
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31.  923.  How  w«s  be  relieved  t 

32.  923.  The  third  caaie  of  apparitions  1 

33.  State  the  case  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  JoamaL 

34.  224.  The  fourth  cause  of  apparitioos  7 

35.  What  general  remark  is  made  in  confirmation  of  this  caose  T 

Si.  What  proportion  of  the  blood  is  sent  immediately  from  die  bent 

into  tbe  Inrain? 

37.  In  what  way  does  nitrons  oxide  affect  die  brain  t 

38.  What  opinion  do  these  facts  seem  to  confirm  f 

39.  By  what  fact  is  it  controverted  7  _»       ^^ 

40.  295.  State  tbe  fact  related  in  illostration  of  tbe  fourth  canse  of  app«*- 

tions. 

41.  S96.  The  fifth  caose  of  apparitions  7 

42.  What  is  said  of  hysteria  7 

CHAPTER  XV. 

1.  827.  Meaning  of  tbe  term  insanity  7 

8.  What  do  we  asnally  understand  hj  it? 

3.  What  is  partial,  and  what  is  total  insanity  7 

4.  228.  What  is  remarked  of  disordered  sensations  7 

5.  State  a  case  of  a  disordered  sensation  of  touch. 

6.  The  case  of  Mendelsohn  7 

7.  229.  The  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception  7 

8.  When  are  our  perceptioiji  likely  to  be  disordered  7 

9.  State  facts  on  this  subject. 

10.  230.  What  conviction  is  essential  to  a  sound  mind  7 

11.  WbatfactisrelatedoftbeRev.  8.  Browne? 

12.  231.  What  produces  insanity  of  consciousness  7 

13.  State  the  case  of  tbe  watchmaker.  ,    ^.  _j      ^« 

14.  232.  Is  original  BUggestion  or  relative  more  frequently  disoraaieai 

15.  Why  is  tbe  latter  so  frequently  so  7 

16.  233.  Whatisligbt-headedness? 

17.  The  characteristics  of  tbe  light-headed  7 

18.  234.  State  tbe  case  of  Lavater. 

19.  235.  What  is  said  of  disordered  memory  7 
90.  The  three  kinds  of  it  7 

21.  Illustrations  of  the  second  kind  7 

29.  Illustrations  of  the  third  7 

23.  236.  When  is  tbe  inability  to  reason  total? 
84.  Is  this  usually  tbe  case?  i'^ 

95.  Tbe  most  common  form  of  alienated  reason  7  and  ulnstrate. 

96.  237.  Describe  the  case  of  Don  auixote.  ,.  _j  «^  • 

97.  238.  How  do  mfen  of  sensibility  sometimes  become  ment^y  disordered  f 

98.  Tbe  case  of  BAussean  7  ^,  -^u«k«p» 

99.  239.  Three  kinds  of  insanity,  or  alienation  of  the  P?^fr,.^"f  "«f,! . 

90\  WbiS  U  remarked  of  4e  first  kind  when  tbe  mabiUty  to  beheve  li 
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What  of  the  second  7 
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DIVISION  IL 

INTRODUCTION, 

L  MO.  How  Iiai  the  mind  been  divided  T 
8.  Are  these  divisionB  strongly  marked  ? 

3.  In  what  do  they  differ  7 

4.  How  ii  it  ascertained  that  they  differ  in  their  nature  7 

5.  Which  comes  first  in  order  T 

«.  S41.  What  is  essential  to  the  action  of  the  sensibilities  ? 

7.  How  is  this  shown  7 

8.  If  oar  intellectaal  powers  were  dormant,  what  would  be  the  effect 

on  the  sensibilities  7 

9.  To  what  is  the  activity  of  the  sensibilities  proportioned  7 
10.  S42.  How  are  the  sensibilities  divided  7 

17.  By  whom  was  the  term  pathematic  introdaced7 

12.  To  what  state  of  mind  is  it  applicable  7 

13.  243.  What  different  views  do  the  natural  and  moral  sensibilities  appear 

to  take  of  the  objects  in  respect  to  which  they  are  caOed  into  ex* 
eKise7 

14.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  obliterating  from  man's  constitution  his 

conscience  7 

15.  In  this  case,  bv  what  woold  his  movements  be  dictated  7 

16.  What  woold  be  the  center  around  which  bis  motives  of  ttctioD 

would  revolve  7 

17.  What  teaches  him  to  act  with  reference  to  tlie  ^loiy  of  God  t 

18.  244.  Which  divisbn  of  the  sensibilities  occupy  the  higher  rank  7 

19.  Which  are  higher  in  our  estimation,  the  instincts  or  the  appetites  7 

20.  The  appetites  or  the  affections  7 

21.  What  other  remark  is  made  of  our  moral  sensibilities  7 

22.  245.  Do  brutes  possess  manl  sensibilities  7 

23.  What  do  they  possess  in  common  with  man  7 

24.  What,  then,  is  the  ground  of  distinction  between  men  and  brutes  7 

25.  246.  How  are  the  natural  sensibilities  divided  7 

26.  Which  come  first  in  the  order  of  time  and  nature,  the  emotknui  or 

the  desires  7 

27.  How  is  this  fact  otherwise  stated  7 

28.  Show  that  this  fact  is  necessarily  so. 

29.  247.  How  are  the  moral  sensibilities  divided  7 

SO.  To  what  do  the  oUigatoiy  feelings  correspond  7 


PART   I.— CLASS   I. 

CHAPTER  L 

1.  S48  Why  can  not  a  verbal  explanation  be  given  of  the  emotioiie  7 
9.  Why  can  not  any  thing  simple  be  defmed  7 

3  How  do  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  emotions  7 

4  21S.  The  place  of  the  emotions  considered  witli  reference  to  other  men^ 

tal  acts  ? 
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5.  What  is  said  of  the  desires  ? 

6.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  pleasant  to  m  T 

7.  What  is  essential  to  a  feeling  of  moral  obligation  ? 

8.  On  what  are  oar  desires  founded  ? 

9.  On  what  oar  emotions  f 

10.  250.  By  what  are  oar  desires  followed  1 

11.  By  what  oar  obligatory  feehnss  t 

12.  How  is  it  shown  uat  oor  emotions  are  founded  on  oar  intellections  1 

13.  niostrate. 

14   251.  By  what  are  emotions  characterized  7 
la  To  what  are  they  compared? 

It.  How  do  they  diifbr  firom  the  desires  and  feelings  of  mond  obliga- 

tion? . 

17.  What  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  oar  emotions  ? 

18.  Why  is  it  essential  to  onderstand  the  distinctions  that  e»st  in  (kc 

sensibilities  ? 

CHAPTER  n. 

1.  252.  The  two  characteristics  of  the  emotion  of  beaaty  ? 

5.  253.  What  objects  do  we  call  beaatifal? 

3.  What  do  we  mean,  then,  when  we  say  an  object  has  beaaty  ? 

4.  254.  How  are  beaatifal  objects  distingaisbed  from  other  objects  7 

6.  Why  does  the  mind  experience  a  pleasant  emotion  in  view  of  cer- 

tarn  objects  ? 

6.  255.  How  may  the  term  beaaty  be  regarded  7  and  why  7 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  occasions  of  the  emotions  of  beaaty  7 

8.  Wliat  is  remarked  of  the  human  countenance  7 

9.  What  does  a  mathematician  regarrl  as  beautiful  7  a  logician  7 

10.  What,  then,  i^  the  province  of  beatity  ? 

11.  256.  Are  all  objects  equally  fitted  to  cause  the  emotion  of  beauty  ? 

12.  What  important  inquiry  does  this  «uci.'est  7 

13.  257.  What  must  be  taken  for  granted  in  answering  this  question  ? 

14.  How  do  we  know  that  we  have  a  susceptibility  to  beaaty  7 

15.  Have  the  emotions  of  beauty  fixed  causes  or  antecedenta? 

16.  Can  the  antecedents  exist  and  not  be  followed  by  these  emotions  1 

17.  What  is  meant  by  the  ssstbetic  power  of  objects  7 

18.  258.  What  figure  is  universally  regarded  as  beautiful  7 

19.  What  was  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty  7 

SO.  In  what  natural  objects  do  we  find  this  line  7 

21.  259.  Wliat  two  kinds  of  beauty  are  mentioned  here  ? 

22.  What  is  intrinsic  beauty  7 

23.  Mention  some  objects  that  possess  it 

24.  260.  What  other  forms  have  beauty  ? 

25.  duote  the  remark  of  Mr.  Alison. 

26.  261.  What  is  said  of  the  square? 

87.  What  other  forms  of  beauty  are  mentioned,  and  what  is  laid  ot 

them? 

28.  What  does  Mr.  Alison  say  of  the  tripod  7 

29.  What  explanatory  remark  is  made  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
^  statements,  and  how  is  it  illustrated  7 

30.  2«i2.  What  is  said  of  the  beauty  of  colors  7 

31.  By  what  considerations  is  this  opinion  supported  7 

32.  What  is  remarked  of  infants  7 

33.  What  of  savages  7 

34.  What  of  the  uneducated  ? 

35.  Who  are  most  pleased  with  gaudy  colors  7 

36.  263.  What  additional  proof  is  given  of  the  fact  that  colors  are  of  them 

selves  fitted  to  cause  emotions  of  beauty  7 
.17.  What  facts  are  mentioned  of  the  earljr  life  of  James  Mitchell ' 
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38.  964.  Whan  ue  toondt  termed  beilifalf 

39.  Whet  foande  ere  disemeeJblet 
iO.  Wlut  ere  entirelT  indifferent? 
41.  Quote  Mr.  Alieon'e  remerke. 
49.  9(5.  How  ere  mitficel  eoonde  cherecterised  f 

43.  AredieyintriitficellybeentifeUoreofrQMeaiooieltattiljr 

44.  TheflrrtoofMideretiontfaetgoeetopraTetiuef 

45.  WhetiieeidofbrateeinthisconnectiQot 
48.  The  eeoood  ooniideretion  to  prore  tbet  there  if  en  intrineie 

in  moeioel  foondet 

47.  The  third  ootwideretion,  etc  t 

48.  Whet  fact  if  related  of  eJeeoitmieaionaiyf 

49.  968.  The  foarth  coosideretion  T 

50.  What  ic  said  of  Geapar  Hanaer  in  thia  ooonectioii  t 

51.  187.  On  yrhaX  doee  tiie  penaanency  of  moaical  power  depend  f 
59.  What  doee  tiiia  prove  T 

53.  986.  What  other  element  of  beanty  ia  mentioned? 

54.  What  motiona  ere  pleaaing? 

55  What  remarka  are  made  m  aacendine  colmnna  of  amoke  ? 

58.  989.  What  kinda  of  motion  are  agreeable  7 

57.  Why  is  k»g-continaed  swift  tnotion  disagreeiMe  ? 

58.  Why  Teiy  ak>w  motion  ? 

59.  What  kinds  of  motion  are  die  moat  agreeable  ? 

CHAPTER  m. 

1.  970.  What  two  positions  on  the  sid>ject  of  beanty  are  laid  down  m  thia 

section? 
9.  Theremaikof  Stewart  on  thia  anbjcet? 

3.  Can  aasodation  originate  or  create  any  thing  7 

4.  To  what  is  it  compared  ? 

5.  971.  Is  it  possible  for  an  object  to  become  beantifiil  by  associatkm 

merely? 
8.  niostrate. 

7.  279.  What  s^ves  the  oonntiy  half  its  channs  ? 

8.  What  uiTesta  with  beanty  the  Bock  of  Plymooth  ? 

9.  Repeat  the  poetry  of  Rogers. 

10.  973.  Mention  several  instances  of  national  associationa. 

11.  Mention  several  in  cdora. 

12.  What  is  often  the  effect  OB  die  coontenance  of  a  aini^  crime? 

13.  274.  With  what  are  the  aonrees  of  associated  beanty  ooinoideat? 

14.  275.  Give  a  summary  of  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,    lat,  9d,  3d 

4th,  5th. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1  978.  What  is  remarked  of  emotions  of  sablimity  ? 

9.  niostrate  the  progression  from  the  gentle  to  the  sablime. 

3.  In  what  respect  do  emotions  of  sablimity  differ  from  tfa08«  ol 

beauty? 

4.  277.  Why  are  they  nndefinable? 

5.  How  do  we,  then,  obtain  a  knowledge  of  them  ? 

8.  How  do  we  measure  the  sublimitv  of  an  object  t 
7.  278.  What  is  the  first  source  of  sublimity  mentioned  ? 

8  duote  the  remarks  of  Stewart  and  of  Washington  Irving. 

9.  r79.  Mention  another  source  of  sublimity. 

10.  Illustrate. 

11.  9801  Mention  a  third  source. 

12.  Quote  Burke's  remark. 

l"^.  281*  A  fourth  source  ?  ajid  Ulustrate. 
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<{U.  8«M:t. 

14.  Give  the  Scripture  qaotatiou. 

15.  282.  AfifUisoarce?  and  illastrate. 

16.  The  remark  of  Coleridge  ? 

17.  28^3.  A  sixth  source  ?  and  illustrate. 

18.  284.  A  seventh  source  7  and  illastratd. 

19.  la  theeiBOlifla  mi  these  instances  to  be  ascribed  to  one  cause  only  f  ^ 
no.  285.  How  does  it  appear  that  these  are  objects  originally  sablimo  7 

31.  286.  How  is  this  proved  7 

22.  How  ilhistrated  in  the  case  of  Sir  William  Jones  7 

23.  287.  To  what  is  a  share  of  the  emotion  to  be  attributed  7 
M.  How  is  this  shown? 

CHAPTER  V. 

1.  268.  What  is  said  of  the  emotions  of  the  ludicroos  T 

2.  What  modifies  the  pleasure  we  experience  from  them  t 

3.  289.  The  origin  of  the  feeling  7 

4.  Does  the  discovery  of  new  relations  in  eveiy  case  give  rise  to  iti 

5.  Mention  several  instances  in  which  it  does  not.  ^ 

6.  What  else  is  necessaiy  to  the  production  of  these  emotions  7 

7.  290.  With  what  are  they  closely  allied  7 

8.  In  what  does  wit  consist  7 

9.  291.  The  first  method  which  wit  employs  in  exciting  emotions  of  the  ht 

dicrous7 

10.  What  are  snob  descriptions  termed  ? 

11.  Is  it  morally  right  to  attempt  to  burlesque  what  is  truly  great  7 

12.  Repeat  the  examples  from  Hadibras. 

13.  292.  The  second  method  which  wit  employs  to  excite  emotions  of  the  Iv 

dicrons  7 
li  What  is  it  termed  7 

15.  How 4oes  it  differ  from  the  former  kind? 

16.  Repeat  the  example. 

17.  Wnat  are  included  in  this  division  of  wit  7 

18.  Repeat  an  example  of  this  kind  7 

19.  S93.  What  subject  cbsely  borders  on  wit  7 

20.  Illustrate  what  you  mean  by  humor  and  the  humorous. 

21.  Are  such  feelings  useless  7 

22.  The  reasons  for  such  an  opinion  7 

23.  294.  Is  ridicule  the  proper  weapon  to  use  against  vice  ? 

24.  In  what  cases  is  it  allowable  7 

25.  What  writers  have  treated  of  this  subject  in  full  7 

CHAPTER  VL 

1.  295.  What  is  cheerfulness  7 

5.  What  are  joy  and  delight  7 

3.  What  is  gladness  7 

4.  296.  The  opposite  of  these  emotions  7 

8.  The  distinction  between  melancholy  and  sorrow 

6.  The  distinction  between  grief  and  sorrow  7 

7.  How  do  grief  and  sorrow  show  themselves  7 

8.  297.  What  is  surprise? 

9.  What  is  astonishment  7 

10.  What  is  wonder? 

11.  The  utility  of  this  emotion? 

12.  Show  in  what  manner  it  is  useful 

13.  298.  What  is  dissatisfaction  7 

14.  How  does  it  differ  from  displeaaurd? 
\5.          How  from  disgust  ? 

UK.  209.  What  is  diffldence  ? 
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lii^^  Howdoe«itdifiierftomBoodorty? 

la  ItoatiUtyt 

19.  Wbmt  is  shame  f 

so.  How  characterised  t 

«1  By  what  is  it  occasioned T  _..::  ^ ^i,i^# 

S.  300.  The  foondatiooof  the  respect  we  pay  to  thamMaoCaiaiAMT 
t3         -  Whatisfererepcet 

S;         B^toiuSS^^^iiotiOM  that  hare  b^ 


PAET   L— CLASS   11. 

CHAPTBR  I. 
1.301.  Of  what  two  kinds  of  sensibilhaesdc^Aeaatbor  treat  t 
8.  How  are  the  natural  sensibilities  divided  7 

3.  What  is  said  of  desire!  j  .«v^-««« 

4.  What  is  essential  to  evenr  appeUte,  propensity,  and  affection  T 
6.  sot.  Why  can  we  not  define  the  desires  7      .  .       , 

6.  How.  then,  do  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  them  T 

?!  803.  Why  is  it  imporUnt  to  obtain  a  definite  idea  of  the  plwe  of  de- 

0.  Do  desires  foUow  inteUectiens  mimediately  or  not  I 

a;  How  is  this  shown  t  .*•.•• 

10.  The  proximate  and  caosative  occasion  of  desires  T 

11.  What  (act  is  mentioned  in  illostration  of  what  has  been  alud  T 

12.  What  fixed  law  of  Ae  mind  is  stated  t  ,    .      i 

13.  304.  Whk*  are  tiie  moie  permanent  emofaons  ordesuesl 

14.  To  what  are  oar  emotions  compared  ! 

15.  What  illostration  is  given  of  the  strength  and  penuaaeaK^  ot  do- 

16.  305.  What  additional  characteristic  of  desires  is  mentioned? 

17.  From  what  do  they  differ  in  this  respectT 

18.  In  what  do  oar  emotions  terminate? 

19.  In  what  oar  desires?  ,  .«  _^ 
90.  Give  a  reason  for  their  fixedness,  and  lUoatrate. 

81.  306.  Are  oar  desires  pleasant  or  painfal?  .  .       .u       tu. 

22.  What  other  diaracteristio  oircamstance  distmgnisbes  tnem  truas 

other  mental  states  ? 

83.  With  what  does  the  e^toyment  vary? 

84.  307.  Are  all  oar  desires  eqaally  strong  ? 

85.  On  what  does  their  strength  depend? 

96  On  what  does  the  strenetti  of  oar  emotions  depend  T         .       .  « 

87.  308.  What  other  characteristic  attribute  of  our  desires  is  meutioaod  f 

88.  What  does  Hobbes  term  desire  ? 

89.  Does  it  always  terminate  in  action  7 

30.  What  is  necessary  to  this?  ^„      ^    t     a 

31.  Does  the  tendency  exist  if  action  does  not  iwtow  desire  7 
38.  Does  this  tendency  exist  in  other  departments  of  the  mind 
33.  What  woald  man  be  with  intellect  alone  7 

84.  What  with  emotire  sensibilities  alone  ? 

3£.  How  illastrated  ? 

36.  In  what  exists  the  tendency  to  excite  mov  mieni  7 

37.  The  oflSce  of  the  will  ? 

38.  309.  How  are  the  desires  modified  7 
ao.  How  classified? 
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Qo  Sart. 

40.  310.  What  two-bid  Action  hare  all  tfaeae  princtplef,  inatincU  excepted  t 

41.  Why  are  imtiDCto  excepted  t 

48.  Why  if  it  important  to  notice  this  two-fold  actkmf 

CHAPTER  IL 

X.  311.  What  are  iiMtuictat 
t.  What  is  imi^ied  in  the  term  instinctive  T 

a.         Are  the  imtinctrre  tendendea  of  men  or  of  bratea  the  moat  frequent 
and  effeetiTe  1 

4.  WlqrahoaldtheybeT 

5.  The  proof  that  tibe  instinct  of  tiie  lower  amniala  if  8tiikins(ly  adapt- 

ed to  the  exigences  of  their  sitoationt 
t.  318.  Mention  a  striking;  (act  illosfcratiTe  of  the  natore  of  the  instinctiva 
principle. 

7.  Mention  a  remarkable  fact  in  relation  to  bees. 

8.  Can  yon  prore  that  this  ia  instinctt 
8.  313.  The  first  mstance  of  instinct  in  mant 

10.  The  second? 

tl.  ThetiiirdT  and  illastrate. 

18.  314.  Thefoorth?  and-iUnstrate. 

13.  The  fifth?  and  illastrate. 

14.  315.  The  design  of  oor  instincts? 

1 5  What  power  predominates  in  man.  and  what  in  bratea? 

CHAPTER  IIL 

I.  316.  The  prominent  appetites  ? 

8.  How  do  tiiey  differ  torn  insttncts  ? 

3.  Their  three  characteristics  ? 

4.  317.  The  ose  of  the  appetites  ? 

5.  niostrate. 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  bwer  animala  in  this  respect  ? 

7.  Why  can  not  oar  appetites  be  called  selfish  ? 

8.  Are  they  ever  strong  enoagh  to  enslave  as  ? 
8.  What  is  remarked  of  one  so  enslaved  ? 

10.  318.  Qive  an  instance  of  an  acqoired  appetite. 

11.  Explain  the  origin  of  sach  appetites. 

18.  The  only  way  to  avoid  the  fonnii^  of  sach  habits? 

13.  318.  Explain  the  instinctive  and  the  vouintaiy  operation  of  the  appetitea. 
•4-  The  basis  of  the  morally  of  the  appetites  7 

18.         In  what  do  virtae  and  vice  consist^  considered  in  relatbn  to  die  ap- 
petitea? 

CHAPTER  IV. 
1.  380.  In  what  respect  do  the  wopenaitiea  differ  fiwntfieinstinots  ?• 
8.  And  fiom  the  appetites? 

S.  Enomerate  the  propennties. 

4.  Onwhataretheyallfoanded?  . 

5.  381.  How  is  it  shown  that  the  desire  of  self-presenratbn  is  one  of  ov 

_propensities  ? 
e.         What  is  sometimes  stronger  than  this? 

7.  Can  it  ever  be  extingnished  ? 

8.  888.  Its  two-fold  operation?  and  illustrate. 

8.  383.  Show  that  curiosity  is  one  of  OUT  propensitiea.  

la          What  class  of  woAs  depends  almost  whdly  on  cariosity  tor  read, 
ers?  -  .     

II.  384.  What  is  said  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  refererice  to  this  propooS' 

ityt 
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Qa.  flOTt. 

13.  Hoir  was  thk  tbomn  in  Jmbm  Mitcliftft 

13.  Repeat  the  poetry  on  thia  subject; 

14.  3S9w  mwtrate  its  two4bUl  opentioii. 

19.  How  may  it  be  stimiilated  or  restrained  7 

16.  When  is  it  Tiitooos,  and  when  viciou  T 

17.  nhistrate  with  reference  to  tbe  astronomer. 

18.  3M.  Show  that  the  propensity  to  imitatioa  is  nalaraL 

19.  How  do  diildren  acquire  tiie  nse  of  oral  langaage  t 
Ml          In  what  Tarioos  ways  ^^teyB^tt^^Mt  this  propensity 
f  1.  387.  Is  this  principle  one  of  atility  ? 

8S.  Show  how. 

tt.  What  practical  iainenee  may  we  dednoe  from  this  f 

/^S4.  388.  Bhow  that  the  desire  of  esteem  is  natand  to  man. 
8S.  ghow  that  it  is  not  confined  to  children. 

88.  Show  that  it  is  not  foonded  on  perMnal  and  interested  oouidflca> 


87.  Showthatitoperatesstrangly  with  reference  to  the  firtare. 

88.  389.  Show  that  it  is  favorable  to  boman  happiness,  and  iUnstrate. 

89.  ByUa's  remark  of  Jolios  Cssarf 

30.  By  what  is  this  desire  checked  f 

31.  330.  Show  diat  diildren  veiy  eariy  fixm  a  notion  of  the  relation  of  poi- 


88.  331.  On  what  does  the  morality  of  tins  desire  depend  ? 
33.  WhenisitmoraUrriglit^  and  when  wion^t 

14.  What  is  remarked  on  the  doty  of  this  desire  t 

35.  By  what  Scripture  is  it  enfimied  ? 

38.  338.  What  is  said  of  its  ordinary  actiont 

37.  Why  is  it  osoally  inordinately  strangt 

38.  What  is  covetoosness  ? 

39.  What  is  avarice  T 

40.  333.  Whatispowert 

41.  Howis  this  shown? 

48.  How  is  it  shown  that  the  desire  of  power  is  natoral  to  the  mindl 

and  illustrate. 

43.  33^  In  what  cases  is  its  exercise  virtnoos,  and  in  what  vidoosT 

44.  What  is  ambition  7 

45.  335.  To  what  actions  does  the  desire  of  happiness  lead  os  ? 

46.  336.  What  is  tiiis  desire  caHed7 

47.  How  is  it  distinguished  from  selfishness  7 

48.  337.  Repeat  WardlaVs  remark  on  self-love. 

49.  How  do  the  Scriptores  appeal  to  self-love  7 

50.  338.  Of  what  propensi^^  has  oar  desire  for  society  been  sometimea  z^ 

garded  as  a  momflcation  7 

51.  Show  that  it  is  not  sa 

58.  How  may  this  prindple  be  perverted  7 

53.  339.  The  first  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  principle  7 

54.  The  second  evidence  of  its  existence  7 

55.  340.  How  is  the  strength  of  it  shown  7 

56.  Give  two  other  ulastrations  of  it. 

57.  341.  What  strange  notion  of  Hobbes  Is  noticed  t 
56.  On  what  is  dvil  society  founded? 

69.  Repeat  the  quotation  Bom  Gowper. 

CHAPTBR  V. 

1.  348.  How  are  the  afitections  distinguished  fimn  the  othef  fiNins  oT  out 

propensive  nature  7 

2.  The  relative  ranks  of  our  sensibilities  7 

3.  343.  How  do  the  afiections  differ  from  the  appetites  and  propensitids  ? 

4.  What  does  the  term  affection  denote  ? 
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5.  How  are  the  affections  divided  1 

6.  How  are  these  two  classes  distii^faished  7 

7.  What  term  is  used  as  synonjonoas  wth  affection  t 
a  344.  What  is  answer? 

9.  What  modmcations  of  it  are  mentioned  ? 

10.  345.  By  what  is  anger  occasioned  7 

11.  Show  that  it  is  instmctiver  and  illastrate. 

12.  346.  The  design  of  the  Creator  in  implanting  this  principle  in  muT 

13.  Is  instinctive  resentment  morally  wrong  f 

1 4.  The  basis  of  morality  ? 

15.  347.  How  may  we  impart  to  instinctive  resentment  the  character  of  ae 

coontability  t 
16*  The  proper  oceasiim  of  resentment  7 

17  Whatisii^my? 

18.  The  final  caase  of  instinctive  resentment  T 

19.  The  final  cause  of  volontary  resentment  7 
,  SO.  How  does  it  dispense  its  retribution  7 

51.  When  is  resentment  right,  and  when  wrong  7 

52.  34&  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  excessive  rekentment  7 

23.  Thethreechecks  to  it7 

24.  What  is  remaiked  of  the  pain  it  occasionfl  7 
25^          What  of  its  outward  signs  7 

26.  349.  The  first  consideration  calculated  to  check  it  7 
fiV,  The  second  7 

28.  Thethurd? 

29.  Thefourth7 

30.  In  what  is  the  Christian  code  distinguished  ham  every  other f 

31.  350.  How  does  peevishness  differ  from  anger  7 

32.  To  what  are  both  compared  7 

33.  351.  What  is  envy,  and  what  is  remarked  of  it  7 

34.  How  is  it  accounted  fi)r7 

35.  352.  What  is  jealousy  7 

36.  How  is  it  characterized  7  * 

37.  To  what  is  its  strength  proportioned  7 

38.  In  whom  is  it  most  frequently  found  7 

39.  What  is  remarked  of  it  7 

40.  353.  What  is  revenge  7 

41.  How  does  it  differ  ftom  resentment  7 

42.  Is  it  ever  right  7 

43.  354.  How  is  fear  occasioned  7 

44.  Why  ranked  among  the  malevolent  affections  7 

45.  To  what  is  its  strength  proportioned  7 

46.  What  is  said  of  it  wnen  extreme  7 

47.  The  danger  of  frightening  others  7 

48.  What  is  despair? 

CHAPTER  VL 

1.  355.  The  basis  of  tiie  malevolent  affections  7 

2.  The  basis  of  the  benevcdent  ones  7 

3.  What  is  implied  in  the  affection  bve  7 

4.  What  are  some  of  its  modifio«tions7 

5.  What  ajre  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  it  7 

6.  356.  The  two-fold  action  by  which  it  is  characterised  ? 

7.  Is  parental  affection  voluntary  or  implanted  7 

8.  The  first  consideration  in  support  of  this  view  ? 

9.  The  second  7 

10.  The  third  7 
U.          The  fourth  7 
IS.  357.  The  fifth  7 
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U.  3M.  Mentioo  a  fad  flhutntiTe  of  thia. 

14.  359.  How doea  filial  ailbctioii  differ  fnm  pareatalf 

19.  SbowtbewiadomoftbeOrealorintliia. 

If.  3M.  The  flrat  proof  that  filial  affection  ia  ioaplantedr 

17.  nioatrate  thia  reaMrk. 

18.  The  aeoood  proof  of  thia  futi 

19.  The  penalty  which  natarehaa  attached  to  a  want  of  fflialaffectioal 
fiO.  What  other  conaiderationa  might  be  addnoed  in  evidence  of  the  aaaw 

fiMStf 

91.  9tl.  An  ilhutratioo  of  filial  affection. 

19.  An  illoatratkm  of  parental  lore. 

93.  399.  How  haa  firatemai  afibction  been  aocoonted  lor  f 

9C  What  one  fact  showa  that  thia  explaaatinn  ia  an  inanlBdent  onet 

9ft.  363.  Show  the  wiadom  of  the  Creator  aa  manifeated  in  the  domeatio  a^ 


(BtranMi 
97.  Show  that  the  revene  ia  the  fact. 

96.  364.  Do  theae  aflbetiona  poaaeaa  a  moral  character? 
99.  The  '^rmwMtm%  opimoii,  and  the  reaaona  lor  it  t 

30.  Show  the  error  of  it,  and  illoatrate. 

31.  365.  When  are  theae  affectiona  Tidooa,  and  idien  Yirtnonaf 

39.  366.  What  ia  eaaential  to  the  higfaeat  and  moat  ennobling  fima  of  bener- 
olenoe? 

33.  In  what  caaea  ia  it  wrong  to  indulge  a  benevolent  fisding  towwd 

an  individaal  f 

34.  Give  an  aoooont  of  Biahop  Bartholomew  laa  Oaaaa. 
35  How  did  hia  benevolence  defeat  ita  own  intention  f 

.'^'^^36.  367.  Ia  man  by  natore  indifferent  to  the  wel£ure  of  otfaenf 
37  la  he  natarally  an  enemy  to  faia  brother  man  f 

38.  What  ia  philanthropy  t 

39.  What  pnndple  chec»u  its  exerciae  f 

40.  How  ia  it  abown  to  be  nataral? 

41.  Oloatrate. 

'42.  368.  A  second  argnmeot  in  favor  of  thia  tmtht 

43.  How  illoatratedt 

44.  Narrative  of  Mango  Park  7 

45.  369.  A  third  proof  of  thia  fact? 

46.  Are  socn  instttotiona  confined  to  Chriatian  coontriea  t 

47.  Mentioa  other  facta  illoatratlve  of  thia  troth. 

48.  370.  A  fbaith  proof  of  thia  fact? 

49.  nioatrate. 

50.  371.  What  ia  patriotiam  f 

51.  The  mamfeat  intention  of  nature  on  thia  aabject  ? 
.59.          Ia  patriotiam  a  secondary  or  an  original  affection . 

53.  Show  that  there  is  no  contrariety  between  patriotism  and  pfaDan- 

tbropy. 

54.  Repeat  tiie  remark  of  Cowper. 

55.  379.  Of  what  is  friendship  a  modification? 

56.  How  doea  it  resemUe  the  other  benevolent  affbetions  ? 

57.  Is  similarity  of  character  reqaisite  aa  the  basis  of  friendship  ? 

58.  What  ia  easential? 

59  373.  How  does  pity  differ  from  the  other  benevolent  affeotioBi  f 
69  Sentiment  of  Bishop  Batler  on  this  sabject  ? 

61  The  office  of  pity? 

62.  374.  Is  this  affection  inattnctive  or  volontary? 

63.  The  great  advantap^e  of  ita  being  so? 

64.  When  is  its  exercise  right,  and  vice  versa  T  and  iUastrate. 

65.  Why  "do  we  judge  favorably  of  the  pitiful  ? 

66.  375.  How  is  gratitade  distingaished  from  the  other  benevolent  affectiona  t 

67.  What  is  esseufial  to  it  ?  ... 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
^  Sect 

t.  376.  What  principle  does  the  aatbor  aappoae  wes  originally  implanfted 

in  man? 
3.  The  first  argament  in  favor  of  this  7 

3.  377.  The  second  argoment,  drawn  from  the  Scriptares  7 

4.  What  is' meant  by  man's  being  created  in  tbe  image  of  Qod?  and 

the  argument  from  this  7 

5.  378.  The  third  argument  from  texts  of  Scripture  7 

6.  The  fourth  argument  from  the  new  birth  7 

7.  379.  What  fact  is  taught  us  by  both  philosophy  and  revelation  7 

8.  What  facts  prove  that  man  is  a  fallen  being  7 

9  What  principle  should  stand  first  in  rank  of  those  by  which  man  is 

governed? 

10.  How  would  tiiis  regulate  all  the  others  7 

11.  360.  How  is  human  depraivity  accounted  for  7 
12.381    How  is  thisillustrated  7 

13  Show  how  the'obliteratiop  of  the  principle  of  love  to  Qod  would  lead 

to  the  enslaving  of  man  to  his  appetites  and  passions 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

1.  382.  What  simple  fact  does  the  term  habit  express  7 

9.  383..  What  are  appetitive  habits? 

3.  How  are  such  habits  Acouired  7 

4.  384.  What  are  propensive  habits  7  afid^ittnistrate. 

5.  385.  To  what  ottier  affections  does  it'appl^?  and  illustrate. 

6.  386.  What  are  secondary  principles  of  action? 
7  Their  origin  7  and  illustrate. 


PART    11. 

'  CHAPTER  I. 

1.  387.  Hoi^  has  the  mir^  ) oon  divided? 
&  The  place  of  the  emotions  7 

3.  Through  what  depaitments  must  we  pass  to  arrive  at  the  win  horn 

the  emotions  7 

4.  Prove  from  Scripture  the  existence  of  conscience. 

8.  388.  Into  what  do  the  natural  sensibilities  resolve  themselves  ? 

6.  Into  what  the  moral?  ,,  .      ,.         .    ,, 

7.  Why  might  it  be  supposed  this  subject  would  be  dupatched  In  a 

few  words  7 

8.  Why  is  it  not  ? 

9.  389.  How  does  the  moral  nature  develop  itself? 

10.  How  many  kinds  of  moral  emotions  are  there  ? 

11.  By  what  names  are  thov  known  ? 

12.  What  is  implied  in  callmg  them  orinnal  feelings  t 
13  Why  are  they  not  susceptible  of  definition  7 

14.  How  are  they  known  to  exist  7 

15.  390  What  position  do  moral  emotions  oocupy  with  respect  to  acts  of  the 

intellect? 

16.  What  other  emotionf.  occupy  the  same  place  7 

17  By  what  are  the  morp}  emotions  immediately  followed  7 

18  What  is  implied  in  ^ur  being  under  obligations  to  do,  or  not  to  d<^ 

any  particular  act  *. 
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10.  391.  Iq  what  cAiei  are  the  moral  emotioiis  liable  to  change  f 

SO.  The  oeceaai^  of  thii  7 

tl.  399.  The  appropnate  object!  of  moral  approval,  etct 

99.  What  are  not  aoch  object!  f 

93.  With  what  U  duty  commenf orate  7 

CHAPTER  IL 

1.  393.  With  what  have  aome  ooofbanded  coDadence  f 
9.  Why  ia  thia  a  nataral  miatake? 

3.  39i.  What  ia  reaaoning  f 

4.  The  diatioction  between  the  reaaoning  power  and  the  moral  natnrof 
&          The  baaia  of  moral  action  ? 

f .  395.  lUoatrate  thia  troth. 

7.  396.  Ia  oonacience  aoaceptible  of  being  educated  7 

8.  Mention  one  form  of  moral  education. 

9.  397.  Can  a  peraon  who  haa  acted  conacientiooaly  be  conaidered  goilQr  in 

ao  acting? 

10.  In  what  doea  aoch  goilt  conaiat  7 

11.  The  conaeqoencea  of  denving  thia  doctrine? 
19.  Repeat  the  doctrine  on  thia  aobject 

CHAPTER  IIL 

1.  398.  Into  what  two  daaaea  of  feeling  doea  conacieoce  reaolve  itaelf? 
9.  399.  How  do  we  aacertain  the  eziatence  of  feelinga  of  moral  obligation  1 

3.  ninatrate. 

4.  400.  In  what  other  way,  alao,  do  we  aacertain  their  exiatence  7 

5.  lUoatrate. 

6.  401.  In  what  other  way  atill  ia  it  ahown  7 

7.  Mention  aome  of  the  terma  that  prove  their  exiatence. 

8.  409.  What  woald  be  the  atate  of  aociety  withont  thia  part  of  oor  oonsti- 

totion7 

9.  403.  The  firat  characteriatic  mark  of  theae  feelinga  7 

10.  404.  The  aecond  mark,  etc.  7  and  iUoatrate. 

11.  405.  The  third  mark,  etc  7 

12.  What  ia  meant  l^  the  terma  enfisrcement,  conatraint,  compolaion, 

aa  applied  to  thia  feeling  7 

1 3.  The  apoatle'a  meaning  in  the  paasage, "  The  love  of  Chrbt  constrain 

ethme7" 

14.  406.  The  firat  reaaon  aaaigned  for  not  classing  feelings  of  obligation  with 

emotiona? 

15.  lUostrate. 

16.  407.  The  aecond  reaaon  7  '' 

17.  What  ia  aaid,  in  thia  connection,  of  moral  emotions  7 

18.  408.  A  third  reaaon  7  and  illostrate.    . 

19.  What  lanraage  ahowa  the  prevalence  of  the  common  belief  on  Ham 

aublect  7 
90.  409.  The  firat  reaaon  why  feelinga  of  moral  obligation  are  not  olaaaed 
with  desires  7 

21.  The  second  reason,  etc.  7 

22.  410.  The  third  reason  7 

23.  How  do  the  mere  moral  emotions  operate  on  the  wUlT 
94.  Why  have  bmte  animals  no  moral  character? 

9&  Why  are  they  not  acooor.table  7 
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GHAPTBR  IV. 
i<«  9ta. 
1   411.  What  two  kinds  ofimiibnDity  are  there  in  the  decuMDi  of  ow  moral 

nature? 
S.  The  law  on  which  anifi>rmity  in  principle  is  foonded  7 

3.  Are  the  dictates  of  nnperveited  conscience  the  same  every  where  7 

4.  413.  What  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  aconnat* 

nral  conscience  7 

5.  What  mast  be  shown  in  order  to  meet  this  objection  7 ' 
C .  The  first  remark  on  this  subject  7 

7.  To  what  is  conscience  compared  7  and  point  ont  the  resemblance. 

*  8.  413.  The  first  reason  assigned  for  the  diversities  4>f  Uie  dedsions  of  con- 
science? 
9.  niostrate  this  tmth. 

AO.  414.  The  second  reason  7  and  illostrate. 

11.  How  is  the  thievishness  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  aocoonted  for  f 

12.  Show  that  this  is  the  tme  explanation. 

13.  415.  The  third  reason?  and  illostrate. 

14'.  What  is  said  of  the  Bev.  John  Newton  7 

15.  416.  How  is  persecution  for  religions  opinions  accoonted  fort 

16.  417.  The  fourth  reason,  etc  7  and  illustrate. 

17.  416.  The  last  reason  for  these  diversities  7  and  illustrate. 

CHAPTBB  V. 

1.  419.  What  is  said  of  the  importance  of  moral  education  t 

2.  Why  has  it  been  so  much  neglected  7 

3.  420.  What  suggestion  has  been  made  on  this  subject  7 

4.  Why  is  it  entitled  to  no  weight? 

5.  What  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  vice  7 

6.  421.  What  facts  show  the  early  devek)pment  of  the  intellect  7 

7.  How  early  does  the  moral  nature  begin  to  develop  7 

8.  At  what  age  is  the  moral  character  sometimes  formed  7 

9.  422.  What  discouragement  often  attends  our  effints  to  improve  the  moral 

character  of  the  young  7 

1 0.  Why  should  we  not  be  discouraged  7 

11.  What  incident  is  mentioned  illustrative  of  this  subject? 

12.  423.  Why  should  we  take  pains  to  introduce  into  the  mmd  correct  spec- 

ulative opinicHis  7  * 

13.  Illustrate  tne  great  importance  of  sneh  opinions. 

1 4  What  is  said  of  the  doctrine  that "  Sincerity  is  every  Utng  V* 

15  424.  What  is  essential  to  so«nd  moral  education  1 

16  The  office  of  conscience  7 

17  How  does  conscience  regard  a  want  of  kwe  to  the  dtviM»  «iMnictei  1 

18  The  foondation  of  a  moral  lifo  7 


PART   IIL 

CHAPTER  L 


1   425.  The  sub^  of  this  diapter  7 

9.  426.  What  is  insanity  7 

a.  May  the  mind  be  disordered  without  bemg  insane  7 

4.  427.  The  consequence  of  disordered  appetites? 

5.  Mention  instances  of  such. 
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6.  Oive  an  fliuctration  of  tiie  power  of  appetite. 

7.  498.  How  does  tbe  priaoiple  of  self  preaenratioo  ihow  itself  to  be  dlflor- 

dered  Y  aad  Uhutimte. 
e.  49t.  How  the  poneworf  prineipIeY  and  fflnatrtte. 
J.  430.  Bxamplea  of  eonetitntionaf  tfaierea  T 
10.  431.  Bzampleaofooiiatitiitioiialiiiimicat 
il.  43t.  What  it  impfied  in  Ae  term  alienation  1 
)S.  What  two  kiDda  of  alienatioa  are  mentiottedt 

IX  In  what  two  wayi  may  an  irregular  action  of  the  social  principle 

•howitaelft 

14.  433.  Whatia  said  of  Foscarit 

15.  What  is  nostalgia? 

16.  What  is  said  of  tfaeSwiss  t  and  of  tiie  JUusian  army  in  AJ>.  msf 

17 .  How  remedied  Y 

18.  434.  The  effect  of  the  desire  of  esteem  on  the  diaracterY 

19.  The  effect  when  disordered  Y 

80  The  nling  passion  of  Alcibiades  Y 

2 1.  The  effect  of  the  inordinate  ezerdse  of  this  propensity  7 

23.  435.  The  effect  of  the  disordered  action  of  the  desire  of  power* 
23.  Mention  the  case  recorded  by  PineL 

CHAPTER 'a 
1.  438.  What  is  sympathetic  imitation  Y 
i.  437.  The  remark  of  Stewart  Y 
3.  What  facts  Hlostrate  its  trathY 

-  4.  438.  Relate  the  cxxmnrencea  at  Haeriem. 
'i  439.  Relate  those  at  Chehnsfisrd,  Mass. 

CHAPTER  ra. 

1.  440.  What  do.yqn- mean . by:  presoitimeBti? 

2.  The  case  of  Isaac  Ambrose  Y 

3.  ThecaseofMozaitY 

4.  The  case  of  PendeimstY 

5.  The  case  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  Y 

t.  Howmay  some  cases' be  explained  Y     < 

7.  Can  all'aacb  be.Y  :  .    •: 

8.  441.  What  other diaokdecedooodition of  mind  is  mentioned t  aad  Mmh 

trate. 

9.  The  cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gale  Y 
10.  Mention  other  cases. 

Ll .  442.  What  is  said  of  the  insanity  of  the  passlou  Y 
L2.  443.  WhatishypocboodriasisY 

13.  To  what  may  it  sometimes  be  traced  Y 

14.  .  Mention  several  cases  of  it. 

15.  That  Of  the  Englishman  Y 

16.  444.  How  is  this  disease  characterized  Y 
17  The  first  step  toward  remedying  it  t 

18.  The  second  step  Y 

19.  The  third  step  f 

SO.  Remaric  of  Dr.  Johnson  Y 

21.  445.  How  does  the  disordered  action  of  the  passion  of  fearrfiow  itaolfY 

22.  The  distinctive  trait  of  despair  Y 

23.  446.  What  strange  fact  is  here  mentioned  f 

24  Fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  RoshY 

25  Second  fact  7 

26.  Fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gall  Y 

B7  Instances  of  death  frr  tn  Joy  Y 
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CHAPTEft  IV. 

1.  447.  The  two  leading  fiirmi  of  moral  < 
&  Kemarkof  Javenalf  and  explam  it. 

3.  Repeat  the  poett^  on  thia  ■abject. 

4.  Can  Oonsdence  die  t 

5.  448.  May  an  individnal  tin  in  obeying  comcienco  1 

6.  In  what  would  ■nch  a  ain  oonsistt  iUostrate. 

7.  449.  Can  a  man  be  born  without  a  conscience  T 
6.  Case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hailam? 

t.  450.  Are  anch  persona  acoonntable  Y 
lOi  Are  men,  as  sabjects  of  moral  government;  to  be  treated  alike  T 
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